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The  Franc  or  Lira  contains  100  Centimes  (CenteHmi).  The  5-centime 
piece  is  called  a  Soldo.  Accounts  are  sometimes  kept  in  soldi,  and  tbe 
traveller  should  therefore  accustom  himself  to  this  mode  of  reckoning: 
dieci  soldi  =  50  c,  dodici  soldi  =  60  c,  etc. 

Distances.  Since  the  consolidation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the 
French  mttre  system  has  been  in  use  throughout  the  country,  but  the  old 
Italian  miglio  (pi.  le  miglia)  is  still  sometimes  preferred  to  the  new  kilo- 
mhtre.  One  kilometre  is  equal  to  0.62138,  or  nearly  Vsths,  of  an  English 
mile  (8  kil.  =  5  M.).  The  Tuscan  miglio  is  equal  to  1.65  kilom^re  or  1  H. 
44  yds.^  the  Roman  miglio  is  equal  to  1.49  kilometre  or  1630  yds. 
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PREFACE 


The  objects  of  the  Handbook  for  Italy,  which  consists 
of  three  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself,  are  to  supply  the 
traveller  with  some  information  regarding  the  progress  of 
civilisation  and  art  among  the  people  he  is  about  to  visit, 
to  render  him  as  independent  as  possible  of  the  services  of 
guides  and  valets-de-place,  to  protect  him  against  extortion, 
and  in  every  way  to  aid  him  in  deriving  enjoyment  and 
instruction  from  his  tour  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  The  practical  information  in  the  Introduc- 
tion will  also,  it  is  hoped,  be  the  means  of  saving  the  trav- 
eller many  a  trial  of  temper,  as  well  as  both  time  and  money. 

The  eleventh  edition  of  Central  Italy  and  Rome,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, has  been  carefully  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date.  The  Handbook  is  based  on  the  Editor's  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  places  described,  most  of  which  he  has 
repeatedly  and  carefully  explored.  As,  however,  changes 
are  constantly  taking  place,  he  will  highly  appreciate  any 
communications  with  which  travellers  may  favour  him,  if  the 
result  of  their  own  observation.  The  information  already  re- 
ceived from  numerous  correspondents,  which  he  gratefully 
acknowledges,  has  in  many  cases  proved  most  serviceable. 
Hotel-bills,  with  annotations  showing  the  traveller's  opinion  as 
to  his  treatment  and  accommodation,  are  particularly  useful. 

The  Maps  and  Plans,  on  which  special  care  has  been 
bestowed ,  will  abundantly  suffice  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
traveller.  The  large  Pton  of  Borne  (scale  1:11,400),  in  the 
Appendix,  is  divided  into  three  sections  with  a  view  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  unfolding  a  large  sheet  of  paper  at 
every  consultation ,  and  its  use  will  be  further  facilitated 
by  reference  to  the  small  clue-plan  (scale  1 :  33,000). 
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vl  PREFACE. 

Heights  are  given  in  English  feet  (1  Engl.  ft.  =  0,3048 
mStre),  and  Distances  in  English  miles  (comp.  p.  ii). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xvi).  Careful  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  selection  of  the  hotels.  The  asterisks  indicate  those 
which  the  Editor  has  reason  to  believe  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  from  information  specially  obtained  from 
reliable  sources  or  supplied  by  numerous  travellers,  offer 
satisfactory  accommodation  and  entertainment  at  reasonable 
charges.  At  the  same  time  the  Editor  does  not  doubt  that 
comfortable  quarters  are  to  be  obtained  at  houses  both  of 
the  first  and  second  class  that  he  has  not  recommended  or 
even  mentioned.  The  asterisks  are  thus  not  intended  to  be 
exclusive  in  their  significance ;  they  are  to  be  taken  as  simple 
indications  that  the  hotels  so  marked  are,  on  tiie  whole,  good 
of  their  kind.  The  constant  changes  in  the  ownership  and 
management  of  hotels,  the  varying  tastes  and  requirements 
of  travellers,  even  the  different  seasons  at  which  tours  are 
made,  render  an  unconditional  verdict  quite  impossible.  Al- 
though changes  frequently  take  place,  and  prices  generally 
have  an  upward  tendency,  the  average  charges  stated  in  the 
Handbook  will  enable  the  traveller  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of 
his  probable  expenditure. 

To  hotel-proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  cour- 
tesy towards  travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  com- 
mendation, and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly 
excluded  from  his  Handbooks. 


Abhxeviations. 

B.  =  Boom,  B.  =s  Breakfast,  D.  =s  Dinner,  ddj.  s=  dejeuner,  luncheon, 
pens.  =  pension,  board  and  lodging,  A.  s=  Attendance,  L.  =  Light.  —  r. 
=  right,  I.  =  left  ^  applied  to  the  banks  of  a  river  with  reference  to  the 
traveller  looking  down  tiie  stream.  —  K.,  S.,  E.,W.,  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass and  adjectives  derived  from  them.  —  H.  s=  English  miles  ^  ft.  =  Eng- 
lish feet. 

Aateriakt  are  employed  as  marks  of  commendation. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


'Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree; 
E*en  in  thy  desert,  what  ifl  like  to  thee? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility, 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced.* 

Btboh. 

I.  Travelling  Expeiues.     Honey. 

Expenses.  The  cost  of  a  tonr  in  Italy  depends  of  course  on  the 
traveller's  resources  and  habits ,  hat ,  as  already  stated  in  the  first 
part  of  this  Handbook ,  it  need  not  exceed  that  incurred  in  the 
more  frequented  parts  of  the  continent.  The  average  expenditure  of 
a  single  traveller  may  be  estimated  at  20-25  francs  per  day,  or  at  10- 
15  francs  when  a  prolonged  stay  is  made  at  one  place ;  but  persons 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  habits  of  the  country  may  easily 
restrict  their  expenses  to  still  narrower  limits.  Those  who  travel  as 
members  of  a  party  also  effect  a  considerable  saving.  When  ladies 
are  of  the  party  the  expenses  are  generally  greater. 

Honey.  The  French  monetary  system  is  now  in  use  throughout 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  franc  (lira  or  franco)  contains  100  centesimi; 
1  fr.  25c.  =  Is.  =  1  German  mark  (comp.  p.  iL).  The  gold  and  sil- 
ver coins  of  France,  Switzerland,  Greece,  and  Belgium  circulate 
freely.  In  consequence  of  the  present  financial  condition  of  the 
country  gold  has  almost  disappeared  from  ordinary  circulation.  Gold 
pieces  of  10  0x20  francs  should  be  converted  into  paper  at  a  money- 
changer's ;  for  the  premium  on  gold  (2-3<^/o)  is  not  allowed  for  at  ho- 
tels or  shops.  The  recognized  paper  currency  consists  of  the  Biglietti 
di  Stato  and  the  banknotes  of  the  Banca  Nazionale ;  notes  of  the 
Banea  di  Toscana  are  legal  tender  in  Tuscany.  The  notes  of  other 
large  Italian  banks  are  generally  accepted  at  Rome.  —  The  traveller 
should  be  on  his  guard  against  old  coins  from  the  papal  mint,  Swiss 
silver  coins  with  the  seated  figure  of  Helvetia,  Roumanian,  and 
South  American  coins,  which  are  much  depreciated,  and  Greek  cop- 
per coins.  Even  Italian  coins  issued  before  1863  (*Re  Eletto')  are 
liable  to  refusal,  as  are  also  much-worn  coins  of  any  kind.  Base 
coins  representing  1/2,  1 ,  or  2  francs  are  very  common. 

Bbst  Money  fob  the  Toub.  Circular  Notes  or  Letters  of  Cre- 
dit, obtainable  at  the  principal  English  and  American  banks,  form 
the  proper  medium  for  the  transport  of  large  sums,  and  realise  the 
most  favourable  exchange.    English  and  German  banknotes  also 
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realise  their  nominal  value.  A  moderate  supply  of  French  Gold  may 
prove  useful.  Sovereigns  are  almost  everywhere  received  as  the  equi- 
valent of  25  fr.,  and  sometimes  a  little  more.  Besides  silver  and 
small  notes,  1-1 V2  ^^*  1^  copper  should  also  be  carried  in  a  separate 
pocket  or  pouch  (comp.  p.  xii). 

II.  JMngJULge, 

The  time  and  labour  -which  the  traveller  has  bestowed  on  the 
study  of  Italian  at  home  will  be  amply  repaid  as  he  proceeds  on  his 
journey.  It  is  quite  possible  for  persons  entirely  ignorant  of  Italian 
and  French  to  travel  through  Italy  with  tolerable  comfort ;  but  such 
travellers  cannot  conveniently  deviate  from  the  ordinary  track,  and 
are  moreover  invariably  made  to  pay  ^alla  Inglese'  by  hotel-keepers 
and  others,  t.  e.  considerably  more  than  the  ordinary  charges.  French 
is  very  useful,  and  it  may  suffice  for  Rome ;  but  for  those  who  desire 
the  utmost  possible  freedom,  combined  with  the  lowest  possible  ex- 
penditure, a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  country  is 
indispensable.  +  —  Those  who  spend  any  time  in  Rome  are  recom- 
mended to  take  Italian  lessons ;  teachers  may  be  heard  of  at  the  book- 
sellers'. 

III.  Passports.    Custom  House.    Luggage. 

Passports,  though  not  required  in  Italy  except  for  receiving  re- 
mittances of  money  and  registered  letters  at  a  poste  restante  (p.  xxi), 
are  always  convenient.  The  countenance  and  help  of  the  British 
and  American  consuls  can,  of  course,  be  extended  to  those  persons 

only  who  can  prove  their  nationality. 

Foreign  Office  passports  may  be  obtained  in  London  throngh  E.  Stan- 
ford, 26  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.  J.  Adams,  59  Fleet  Street,  or 
Lee  and  Carter,  440  West  Strand. 

Custom  House.  The  examination  of  luggage  at  the  Italian 
custom-houses  is  usually  lenient.  Tobacco  and  cigars  (only  six  pass 
firee)  are  the  articles  chiefly  sought  for.  The  customs-receipts  should 
be  preserved,  as  they  are  sometimes  asked  for  even  in  the  interior. 

Luggage.  As  a  rule  it  is  advisable ,  and  often  in  the  end  less 
expensive,  never  to  part  froQi  one's  luggage,  and  to  superintend  the 
custom-house  examination  in  person.  If  the  traveller  is  obliged  to 

t  ^Baedeker^s  Manual  of  Conversation  in  English^  French,  Oerman,  and 
Italian,  trith  Vocabulary,  etc.''  (Stereotype  Edit.,  Baedeker,  Leipsic),  which  is 
specially  adapted  for  the  nse  of  travellers,  with  the  addition  of  BaedekerU 
CannerseUion  Dictionary  (in  the  same  four  languages;  Leipsic,  1889;  price 
3  marks),  will  soon  enable  the  beginner  to  make  himself  understood.  — 
A  few  words  on  the  pronunciation  may  be  acceptable  to  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  language.  C  before  e  and  t  is  pronounced  like  the 
English  ch;  g  before  e  and  i  like  j.  Before  other  vowels  e  and  g  are 
hard.  Ch  and  gh,  which  generally  precede  e  or  i,  are  hard.  8e  before  « 
or  i  is  pronounced  like  sh  \  gn  and  gl  between  vowels  like  nfi  and  IfL, 
The  vowels  a,  e,  i,  0,  u  are  pronounced  ah,  a,  ee,  o,  00.  —  In  ad* 
dressing  persons  of  the  educated  classes  *Lei%  with  ijie  3rd  pers.  sing., 
should  always  be  employed  (addressing  several  at  once,  'loro*  with  the  Sbrd 
pers.  pi.).    *yor  is  used  in  addressing  waiters,  drivers,  etc. 
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forward  it,  he  flhonld  employ  a  tnutwor^y  agent  at  the  frontier  and 
send  him  the  keys.   Comp.  p.  xIy. 

lY.  Beaton  and  Plan  of  Tour. 

Season.  The  season  selected  for  the  tour  must  of  conrse  depend 
on  the  traveller  himself,  but  the  best  time  for  Central  Italy  is  spring, 
tiom  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  May,  or  autumn,  from  the  end 
of  September  to  the  middle  of  November.  In  summer  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  as  well  as  parts  of  the  city  itself  are  exposed  to 
malaria,  but  even  apart  from  that  fact,  the  suitability  of  this  season 
for  the  tour  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  oon«titution  of  the 
traveller.  The  soenery  indeed  is  then  In  perfection,  and  the  long 
days  are  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  tiie  active  traveller;  but  the 
fierce  rays  <^  an  Italian  sun  seldom  fail  to  sap  the  physical  and 
mental  energies.  The  heat  generally  moderates  about  the  end  of 
August,  when  the  first  showers  of  autumn  begin  to  refresh  the 
parched  atmosphere.  But  in  Central  Italy  nearly  the  whole  of  Sep- 
tember is  apt  to  be  sultry,  and  the  frequent  thunder-storms  render 
that  month  less  favourable  for  travelling  than  is  usually  assumed. 
The  winter-months,  ttom  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, when  heavy  rains  fall  in  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  are  quite 
unsuited  for  traveling.   They  had  better  be  devoted  to  Borne. 

Flan.  In  Central  Italy  the  principal  attraction  is  Rome  itself,  and 
of  the  other  towns  described  in  the  present  volume  the  next  in  im- 
portance are  Siena  and  Perfigiay  both  of  which  afford  good  summer- 
quarters  owing  to  their  elevated  situations.  Two  other  places  of  great 
interest  are'  Orvieto  and  Assiaiy  a  short  visit  to  which  should  not  be 
omitted.  Arezzo,  Coriona^  Spoleto,  Temi,  with  its  imposing  water- 
falls, and  Chiusi  and  CometOj  with  their  Etruscan  antiquities,  are 
also  Interesting  points,  situated  near  the  railway.  Volterra,  8.  Oi- 
mignanOf  Montepulciano  y  and  ViterhOj  though  less  conveniently 
situated,  are  also  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  "With  regard  to  the  towns 
lying  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  oomp.  pp.  90  et  seq.  Besides  these 
points  of  attraction  there  are  many  .  others  in  the  less-frequented 
districts  of  the  interior ,  which  the  traveller  who  desires  more  than 
a  superficial  acquaintance  with  Italy  should  not  fail  to  explore ;  and 
the  farther  he  diverges  from  the  beaten  track,  the  more  he  will 
learn  of  the  characteristics  of  this  delightful  country. 


y.  Intereoiirse  with  Italians.  Gratuities.  Valets  de  Place. 

In  Italy  the  pernicious  custom  of  demanding  considerably  more 
than  will  ultimately  be  accepted  has  long  been  prevalent;  but 
a  knowledge  of  the  custom,  which  is  based  on  the  presumed  igno- 
rance of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  tends  greatly  to  mitigate  the 
evil.  Where  tariffs  and  fixed  charges  exist,  they  should  be  carefully 
consulted.  In  other  cases  the  traveller  should  make  a  distinct  bargain . 
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The  fewest  words  are  the  best ;  and  traveUers  will  find  that  calm 
preparations  to  go  elsewhere  will  reduce  obstinate  hagglers  to  reason 
much  more  quickly  than  a  war  of  words.  In  Rome  and  the  larger 
towns  of  Tuscany  the  traveller  will  now  meet  compaiatively  few  causes 
for  complaint,  and  even  in  smaller  places  he  will  find  a  little  tact 
and  good-temper  all  that  is  necessary  to  avoid  disputes.  Prudence 
is  useful  at  all  times  in  Italy ;  but  an  exaggerated  mistrust  is  some- 
times resented  as  an  insult,  and  sometimes  taken  to  indicate  weak- 
ness and  timidity. 

Gratuities.  In  public  collections,  where  a  charge  for  admission 
is  made,  the  keepers  (cwtodi)  are  forbidden  to  accept  gratuities.  But 
as  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  other  country  where  one  has  to  give  so 
many  gratuities  as  in  Italy,  or  where  such  small  sums  are  sufflcient. 
The  traveller,  therefore,  should  always  be  provided  with  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  copper  coins.  Drivers,  guides,  porters,  donkey-attend- 
ants, etc.,  invariably  expect,  and  of  ten  demand  as  their  right  a  gratu- 
ity (huona  manOj  mancia,  da  here,  caffi^  sigaro)^  in  addition  to  the 
hire  agreed  on,  varying  according  to  circumstances  from  10-15  c.  to 
a  franc  or  more.  The  traveller  need  not  scruple  to  limit  his  dona- 
tions to  the  smallest  possible  sums.  The  gratuities  suggested  in 
this  Handbook  are  on  a  sufficiently  liberal  scale ;  some,  however,  will 
of  course  give  more,  while  the  traveller  of  modest  claims  will  find 
perhaps  two-thirds  or  even  less  enough.  The  following  scale  will  be 
found  useful  by  the  average  tourist.  In  private  collections  a  single 
visitor  should  bestow  a  gratuity  of  1/2  ^^t  2-3  pars,  ^y^,  4pers.  Ifr. 
For  repeated  visits  half  these  sums.  For  opening  a  church -door,  etc, 
10-20  c.  is  enough,  but  if  extr»  services  are  rendered  {e.g.  uncovering 
an  altar-piece,  lighting  candles,  etc.),  from  1/3*0  1  'r.  may  be  given. 

In  hotels  and  restaurants  about  5-100/o  of  the  reckoning  should 
be  given  in  gratuities,  or  less  if  service  is  charged  for.  In  restau- 
rants where  'service'  and  'convert'  appear  on  the  biU,  no  fee  at  all 
should  be  given. 

Valets  de  Place  (Ouide,  sing,  la  Guida)  may  be  hired  at  5-7  £r. 
per  day.  The  most  trustworthy  are  those  attached  to  the  chief  hotels. 
In  some  towns  the  better  guides  have  formed  societies  as  'Guide 
patentate'.  Their  services  may  generally  well  be  dispensed  with  by 
those  who  are  not  pressed  for  time.  Purchases  should  never  be  made, 
nor  contracts  with  vetturini  or  other  persons  drawn  up,  in  presence 
or  with  the  aid  of  a  commissionaire,  as  any  such  intervention  tends 
considerably  to  increase  the  prices. 

VI.    Public  Safety.    Begging. 

Notwithstanding  recent  newspaper  reports  of  robberies,  travell- 
ing in  Northern  and  Central  Italy  is  scarcely  attended  with  greater 
hazard  than  in  any  of  the  northern  European  countries.  The  traveller 
should,  of  course,  avoid  the  less  frequented  parts  of  Rome  and  its 
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enyirons  after  night-fiim.  Information  as  to  the  safety  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  is,  also  not  to  be  despised,  as  a  few  cases  of  robbery  have 
lately  oecnzred  ihere.  Brigandage  proper  is,  however,  a  danger  only 
for  the  rich  occupants  of  retired  farms.  In  the  towns  the  Chiardie 
or  policemen,  and  in  the  country  the  Carabinieriy  or  gensdarmes 
(who  wear  a  black  uniform,  with  red  facings,  and  cocked  hats), 
will  be  found  thoroughly  respectable  and  trustworthy. 

Weapons  cannot  legally  be  carried  without  a  Ucence.  Those  of 
a  secret  character,  such  as  sword-sticks  and  stick-guns,  are  entirely 
prohibited,  and  the  bearer  is  liable  to  imprisonment  without  the 
option  of  a  fine. 

Begging,  which  is  most  prevalent  at  the  church-doors,  has  re- 
cently inereased  in  frequency  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  The  travel- 
ler should  decline  to  give  anything,  with  the  words,  *non  c'6  niente*, 
or  a  gesture  of  disapproval.  If  a  donation  be  bestowed,  it  should 
consist  of  one  of  the  smallest  possible  copper  coins  (2,  or  at  most 
5  c),  and  should  only  be  given  to  the  obviously  needy  or  decrepit. 
The  foolish  practice  of  'scattering'  copper  coins  to  be  struggled  for 
by  the  street-arabs  is  highly  reprehensible,  and,  tike  most  idle  gratu- 
ities to  children,  has  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  recipients. 

vn.  Conyeyance8.t 

Bailways.  The  remarks  made  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Hand- 
book are  also  applicable  to  the  railways  of  Central  Italy.  The  rate 
of  travelling  is  very  moderate,  and  the  trains  are  often  behind  time. 
The  first-class  carriages  are  tolerably  comfortable,  the  second  are 
inferior  to  those  of  the  German  railways,  and  resemble  the  Eng- 
lish and  Frenchy  while  the  third  class  is  chiefly  frequented  by  the 
lower  orders.  Smoking  compartments  are  labelled  ^pei  fumatorfy 
those  for  non-smokers  ^h  vietato  di  fumare.  Among  the  expressions 
with  which  the  railway-traveller  will  soon  become  familiar  are  — 
^prontV  (ready),  ^partenza'  (departure),  ^fermatd  (halt),  *ai  cambia 
treno*  (change  carriages),  and  ^uacitai  (egress),  which  are  shouted 
by  the  officials  with  characteristic  vigour.  The  station-master  is 
called  'capo  stasione. 

When  about  to  start  from  a  crowded  station,  the  traveller  will 
find  it  convenient  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  fare  ready 
before  taking  tickets  Cfare  U  higlietto'),  'Mistakes'  are  far  from  im- 
common  on  the  part  of  the  ticket-clerks  or  of  the  officials  who  weigh 
luggage.    In  addition  to  the  fare  a  tax  of  5  c.  is  payable  on  each 


f  The  best  (though  far  from  perfect)  collections  of  time-tables  etc.  are 
the  ^Indicatore  Ufficiaie  delU  Strode  Ferrate*  (published  monthly  by  the 
Fratelli  Pozzo  at  Turin ;  price  1  fr.)  and  the  Orario  del  Movimento  Trent  e 
Piroscqfi  (published  by  Amobaldi  at  Florence  ^  1  fr.).  The  ordinary  tourist 
will  probably  find  the  smaller  editions  (50  c.  and  20  c.  respectively)  suffi- 
cient for  his  purposes.  —  All  these  may  be  obtained  at  the  stations  or 
from  newsvendors. 
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ticket,  and  the  express  fares  aie  about  10  per  eent  higher  than  the 
ordinary.  It  is  also  important  to  be  at  the  station  early.  The  book- 
ing-office at  large  stations  Is  open  1  hr.,  at  small  stationn  ^f^^l^hi, 
before  the  departure  of  the  trains.  Holders  of  tleketo  are  alonie  entitled 
to  enter  the  waiting-rooms.  At  the  end  of  the  journey  tickets  are 
given  up  at  the  uscCta. 

Luggage  is  a  source  of  both  inconvenience  and  expense  to  the 
tourist  who  travels  with  it.  Yet  it  must  be  mentioned  that  during 
the  last  few  years  an  extraordinary  number  of  robberies  of  passengers' 
luggage  have  been  perpetrated  in  Italy  without  detection,  and  ar- 
ticles of  great  value  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  safe-keeping  of 
any  trunk  or  portmanteau,  however  strong  and  secure  it  may  seem. 
In  crossing  the  frontier  travellers  should  travel  with  the  same  train 
as  their  luggage  and  superintend  the  custom-house  examination 
themselves  (p.  x).  On  alighting  at  small  stations,  they  should  at 
once  look  after  their  luggage  in  person.  —  The  luggage-ticket  is 
called  lo  acontrino. 

No  luggage  is  allowed  free  except  small  articles  taken  by  the 
passenger  into  his  carriage.  Porters  who  convey  luggage  to  and  from 
the  carriages  are  sufficiently  paid  with  a  few  sous,  where  there  is  no 
fixed  tariff.  Those  who  intend  to  make  only  a  short  stay  at  a  place, 
especially  when  the  town  or  village  lies  at  a  distance  from  the  rail- 
way, should  leave  their  heavier  luggage  at  the  station  tUl  their  return 
(dare  indepositOj  or  depositary,  5o.  per  day  for  each  package,  with 
a  minimum  of  10  c). 

The  enormous  weight  of  the  trunks  used  by  some  travellers  not  un- 
frequently  causes  serious  and  even  lifelong  injury  to  the  hotel  and  railway 
porters  who  have  to  handle  them.  Travellers  are  therefore  urged  to  place 
their  heavy  articles  in  the  smaller  packages  and  thus  minimiae  the  evil 
as  far  as  possible. 

Thbough  Tickets  to  different  parts  of  Italy  are  issued  in  London 
(at  the  principal  railway-stations ;  by  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son,  Ludgate 
Circus,  Messrs.  Qaze,  142  Strand,  etc.),  in  Paris,  and  at  many  of 
the  prkidpal  towns  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  They  are  generally 
available  for  30  days,  and  each  passenger  is  allowed  56  Engl.  Ibis,  of 
luggage  free. 

Those  with  whom  economy  is  an  object  may  save  a  good  deal  by  buy- 
ing return-tickets  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  travelling  third-class  through 
Switzerland,  and  then  taking  circular  tour  tickets  in  Italy. 

CiBCULAB  TioxBTS  (viaggi  circolari)  to  the  principal  towns  in 

Italy ,  available  for  20-60  days ,  may  be  purchased  in  London,  in 

France,  and  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  at  a  reduction  of  45 

per  cent  (but  usually  without  a  free  allowance  of  luggage).  Farther 

particulars  will  be  found  in  the  time-tables.   These  tickets  require 

to  be  stamped  at  each  fresh  starting-point  with  the  name  of  the 

next  station  at  which  the  traveller  intends  to  halt.    If,  therefore, 

the  traveller  leaves   the  train  before  the  station   for  which  his 

ticket  has  been  stamped  he  must  at  once  apply  to  the  capo  stazione 

for  recognition  of  the  break  in  the  journey  ('•aecerjUire  il  cambia- 
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mento  di  destmceUone' ),  When  the  tiaTeller  quits  the  prescribed 
route  y  intending  to  rejoin  it  at  a  point  farther  on,  he  has  also  to 
procure  an  ^annotafiione'  at  the  station  where  he  alights,  enabling 
him  to  resume  his  circular  tour  after  his  digression  (^^vaU  per  rt- 
frendere  alia  stazione  .  ,  ,  U  viaggio  mterrotto  a  .  .  .).  If  this 
ceremony  be  neglected  the  holder  of  the  ticket  is  required  to  pay 
treble  fare  for  the  omitted  portion  of  the  route  for  which  the  ticket 
is  issued. 

Bbtubn  Tickets  (BiglieUi  d'andata-ritomo)  may  often  be  ad- 
vantageonsly  used  for  short  excursions,  but  they  are  generally 
available  for  one  day  only,  or  for  three  days  If  issued  on  Saturday, 
or  the  eve  of  a  public  holiday.  If  the  traveller  alights  at  a  station 
short  of  his  destination  he  forfeits  the  rest  of  his  ticket  for  tiie 
direction  in  which  he  is  proceeding  but  may  use  it  for  the  return 
from  the  station  at  which  he  has  alighted. 

Steam  Tramways.  The  system  of  Tramvie  a  Vapore,  with  which 
the  traveller  in  Northern  Italy  has  become  familiar,  has  also  extend- 
ed to  Central  Italy.  The  rate  of  speed  attained  by  them  is  about 
half  that  of  the  ordinary  railways. 

Diligenees.  As  several  of  the  most  interesting  places  described 
in  the  following  pages  lie  at  some  distance  from  the  railway  (such 
as  Urbino,  S.  Qimignano,  Subiaco,  andOlevano),  the  traveller  must 
visit  them  by  carriage  or  by  diligence.  The  Diligenza ,  or  ordinary 
stage-KJOach,  conveys  travellers  with  tolerable  speed,  and  its  course 
is  seldom  very  loBg.  The  vehicles,  which  are  not  very  comfortable 
and  whose  passengers  are  not  always  select,  are  in  the  hands  of 
private  s^culators.  The  drivers  and  ostlers  generally  expect  a  few 
soldi  at  the  end  of  each  stage.  —  For  a  party  of  three  or  four 
persons  the  expense  of  a  carriage  with  one  or  two  horses  hardly  ex- 
ceeds the  diligence  fares,  while  the  travellers  are  far  more  independ- 
ent. A  carriage  with  one  horse  may  generally  be  hired  for  50-75  c. 
per  kilomHre  in  the  plain  and  about  twice  as  much  in  the  mountains, 
and  a  single  seat  in  a  carriage  ('un  posto')  may  often  be  obtained. 

WaUdiig  Tour»»  The  ordinary  Italian  rarely  walks  if  he  can  pos- 
sibly drive ;  and  how  walking  can  afford  pleasure  is  to  him  an  ijaex- 
plicable  mystery.  In:  the  more  frequented  districts,  however,  such  as 
the  vicinity  of  B^ome,  the  natives  are  accustomed  to  this  mauia  of 
foreigners,  and  are  no  longer  surprised  to  find  them  exploring  the 
Campagua  and  the  Sabine  and  Alban  Mts.  on  foot.  There  seems, 
moreover,  to  be  a  growing  taste  for  walking  among  the  Italians 
themselves,  as  a  great  many  stations  of  the  Club  Alpino  Italiano  t 
have  recently  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  Apen- 


t  The  headquarters  of  the  Roman  section  are  at  Via  del  CoUegio  Ro- 
mano 26,  where  information  as  to  ascents  in  the  Apennines  is  wllUngly 
f'ven  to  members  of  foreign  alpine  cluhs.  The  Ouida  della  JProvincia  di 
omoy  by  JS.  Abbate  (Rome,  1891 5  6  fr.),  published  on  behalf  of  the  club, 
is  recommended  for  walking-tours  among  the  mountains. 
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nines  more  accessible  to  travellers.  Cool  and  clear  weather  shonld 
if  possible  be  selected,  and  the  scirocco  carefully  avoided.  Tbe 
height  of  summer  is  of  course  unsuitable  for  tours  of  this  kind. 

Biding.  A  horse  (eavallo)  or  donkey  (asvnOf  somato),  between 
which  the  difference  of  expense  is  slight,  will  often  be  found  service- 
able, especially  in  mountainous  districts.  The  attendant  (pedone) 
acts  as  a  guide  for  the  time  being.  Animals  are  provided  for  the  use 
of  ladies  also.  The  charges  are  moderate.  A  previous  bargain  should 
be  made,  tutto  eompreso,  a  gratuity  being  added  if  the  traveller  is 
satisfied.  The  donkey-drivers  have  an  unpleasant  habit  of  inciting 
their  animals  to  the  top  of  their  speed  when  passing  through  a  town 
or  village,  and  it  is  as  well  to  warn  them  beforehand  that  their  ^mancia' 
will  suffer  if  they  do  not  go  quietly  through  the  streets. 

Yin.  Hotels.  Private  Apartments. 

FiBST  Glass  Hotels,  comfortably  fitted  up ,  are  to  be  found  at 
Rome,  Siena ,  Perugia ,  and  at  most  of  the  principal  resorts  of  tra- 
vellers in  Central  Italy.  Several  of  those  at  Rome  are  kept  by  Swiss 
and  German  landlords.  Room  272-5  &•>  bougie  75  c.  to  1  fr.,  atten- 
dance 1  fr.  (exclusive  of  the  *facchino'  and  porter),  table  d'h6te 
4-6  fr.,  and  so  on.  The  charge  for  dinner  does  not  generally  include 
wine,  which  is  comparatively  dear.  For  a  prolonged  stay  an  agree- 
ment may  generally  be  made  for  pension  at  a  more  moderate  rate. 
Visitors  are  expected  to  dine  at  the  table  d'h6te ;  otherwise  the  charge 
for  rooms  is  apt  to  be  raised.  Luncheon ,  however,  need  not  be 
ordered  at  the  hotel.  Meals  served  at  other  than  the  usual  hours, 
or  in  the  traveller's  private  rooms,  are,  of  course,  considerably  dearer. 
The  charge  for  the  use  of  the  hotel-omnibus  from  the  station  to  the 
hotel  is  so  high  (1-1 V2  ^^0)  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  often  cheaper  to  take  a  cab. 
It  is  also  easier  for  those  who  use  a  cab  (definite  bargain  as  to  fare) 
to  proceed  to  another  hotel,  should  they  dislike  the  rooms  offered  to 
them.   Rooms  on  the  ground-floor  should  be  avoided. 

The  Seoonb  Glass  Hotels,  thoroughly  Italian  in  their  arrange- 
ments, are  much  cheaper,  but  they  are  rarely  very  clean  or  comfort- 
able: R.  1V2-2)  L.  V2,  A.  1/2  fif-  There  is  no  table  d'hdte,  but  in  the 
larger  towns  there  is  generally  a  trattoria  (p.  xvii)  connected  with  the 
house.  Morning  coffee  is  usually  taken  at  a  caf^  (p.  xix)  and  not  at 
the  inn.  These  inns  will  often  be  found  convenient  and  economical 
by  the  voyageur  en  gw^on,  and  the  better  houses  of  this  class  may 
even  be  visited  by  ladies ;  but  the  new-comer  should,  perhaps,  fre- 
quent first-class  hotels  only.  It  is  quite  customary  to  make  enquiries 
as  to  charges  beforehand.  A  dinner,  for  example  at  2-3  fr.,  may 
be  stipulated  for,  and  in  bargaining  as  to  the  charge  for  a  room  the 
^servizio  e  candela'  should  not  be  forgotten.  If  no  previous  agree- 
ment has  been  made  an  extortionate  bill  is  not  uncommon.  The 
landlord  is  generally  prepared  to  have  his  first  offer  beaten  down  by 
the  traveller )  and  in  that  expectation  usually  asks  more  at  first  than 
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he  will  afterwards  agree  to  accept.  In  small  places  it  is  quite  usual 
to  agree  on  a  pension  charge,  Including  wine,  eyen  for  a  stay  of  only 
one  day.  —  Oratuities,  see  p.  xii.  —  Matches  are  seldom  provided  in 
these  inns.  Wax-matches  (eerini)  are  sold  in  the  streets  (l-2boxes,  6c.). 

The  recommendations  etc.  of  landlords  as  to  hotels  in  other  towns 
should  be  disregarded.  They  are  not  made  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
interests  of  the  traveller. 

Money  and  other  valuables  should  either  be  carried  on  the  per- 
son (p*  xlv)  or  entrusted  to  the  landlord  in  exchange  for  a  receipt. 

The  Pbnsions  of  Rome  and  Siena  also  receive  passing  travellers, 
but  as  the  price  of  dejeuner  is  usually  (though  not  universally)  in- 
cluded in  the  fixed  daily  charge,  the  traveller  has  either  to  sacrifice 
some  of  the  best  hours  for  visiting  the  galleries  or  to  pay  for  a  meal 
he  does  not  consume. 

Pbivatb  Apa&tmbnts  are  recommended  for  a  prolonged  res- 
idence. A  distinct  agreement  as  to  rent  should  be  made  beforehand. 
When  a  whole  suite  of  apartments  is  hired,  a  written  contract  on 
stamped  paper  should  be  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  some  one  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  place  (e.g.  a  banker),  in  order 
that  'misunderstandings*  may  be  prevented.  For  single  travellers  a 
verbal  agreement  with  regard  to  attendance,  linen,  boot-cleaning, 
stoves  and  carpets  in  winter,  a  receptacle  for  fuel,  and  other  details 
will  generally  suffice. 

The  popular  idea  of  Gleahlinsss  in  Italy  is  behind  the  age.  The 
traveller  will  have  little  to  complain  of  in  the  flrst-clasa  hotels  or  even 
the  better  second-class  hotels;  bat  those  who  quit  the  beaten  track  must 
be  prepared  for  privations.  Iron  bedsteads  should  if  possible  be  selected, 
as  they  are  less  likely  to  harbour  the  enemies  of  repose.  Insect-powder 
(polvere  insetticida  or  contro  gli  insetti)  or  camphor  somewhat  repels  their 
advances.  The  zanzare^  or  gnats,  are  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  and  often 
of  suffering,  during  the  summer  and  autumn-months.  Windows  should 
always  be  closed  before  a  light  is  introduced  into  the  room.  Light  muslin 
curtains  (zcmzarierij  round  the  beds,  masks  for  the  face,  and  gloves  are 
employed  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  these  pertinacious  intruders.  The 
burning  of  insect  powder  over  a  spirit-lamp  is  also  recommended,  and 
pastilles  may  be  purchased  at  the  principal  chemists'*  for  the  same  purpose. 
A  weak  dilution  of  carbolic  add  in  water  is  efficacious  in  allaying  the  dis- 
comfort occasioned  by  the -bites. 

A  list  of  the  'Italian  names  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  underclothing 
(la  hiancTieria)  will,  be  useful  in  dealing  with  the  washerwoman:  Shirt 
(linen,  cotton,  woollen),  la  ecnnicia  (di  tela,  di  eotone,  di  lana);  night- shirt, 
camicia  di  notte;  collar,  il  solino,  il  colletto;  cuff,  it  polsino;  drawers,  le 
mutande;  woollen  undershirt,  una  fianella  or  giulii  di  /lanella;  petticoat, 
la  totiana;  stocking,  la  ealza;  sock,  la  ealzetta;  handkerchief  (silk),  ilfazzo- 
leito  (di  teta).  To  give  out  to  wash,  dare  a  bueato  (di  bucato ,  newly 
washed);  washing-list,  la  nofaf  washerwoman,  laundress,  la  sUratriee,  la 
lavandaja;  buttons,  «  hottoni. 

IX.    Restaurants,  Caf^s,  Osterie. 

Rbstausants  of  the  first  class  (Ristoranti)  in  the  larger  towns 
resemble  those  of  Prance  or  Germany,  and  have  similarly  high  charges . 
—  The  more  strictly  national  Trattorie  are  chiefly  frequented  by 
Italians  and  gentlemen  travelling  alone,  but  those  of  a  better  class 
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may  be  visited  by  ladies  also.  They  are  generally  open  from  11  a.m. 
till  comparatively  early  in  the  evening,  bnt  are  frequented  chiefly 
between  6  and  8  p.m.  Breakfast  or  a  light  Inncheon  (colazione)  be- 
fore 1  p.m.  may  be  more  conveniently  obtained  at  a  caftf  (p.  xix). 

Dinner  may  be  obtained  ft  ia  carte  (lY2-3^rO»  ^^^  sometimes  a  jwcaao 
fisso  (2-5  fr.).  The  diner  who  wishes  to  confine  his  expenses  within 
reasonable  limits,  should  refrain  from  ordering  dishes  not  mentioned 
in  the  bill  of  fare.  Italian  customers  have  no  hesitation  in  sending 
away  at  once  ill-cooked  or  stale  dishes,  and  sometimes  even  inspect 
the  meat  or  fish  before  it  is  cooked.  Wine  is  usually  brought  in  open 
bottles  (p.  xix).  The  diner  calls  for  the  bill  with  the  words  HI  corUo\ 
and  should  check  the  items  and  addition.  The  waiter  (cameriere) 
expects  a  gratuity  of  2-5  soldi.  If  too  importunate  in  his  recom- 
mendations or  suggestions,  he  may  be  checkedwith  the  word '&aata\ 
—  A  late  hour  for  the  chief  repast  of  the  day  should  be  chosen  in 
winter,  in  order  that  the  daylight  may  be  profitably  employed. 

List  of  the  ordinary  dishes  at  the  Italian  restaurants :  — 


AntipcuH^  relishes  taken  as  whets. 
Minestra  or  Zuppa^  soup. 
Brodo  or  Gonaumk^  hroth  or  bouillon. 
Zuppa  alia  8anU,   soup  with  green 

vegetables  and  bread. 
Minestra  di  riso  con  piselliy  rice-soup 

with  peas. 
Risotto  (alia  Milanese)^  a  kind  of  rice 

pudding  (rich). 
Pcuie  ascititte^  maccaroni,  al  sugo  e 

al  hurro^  with  sauce  and  butter; 

al  pomidoro,  with  tomatoes. 
Carne  lessa^  bolHta,  boiled  meat;  in 

umido^  alia  genovese^  with  sauce; 

ben  cottOy  well-done ;  al  sangue,  air 

inglese^  underdone;  ai  ferri^  cooked 

on  the  gridiron. 
MamOy  boiled  beef. 
Fritto^  una  Frittura,  fried  meat. 
Arrosto,  roasted  meat. 
Arrosto  di  vitello,  roast-veal. 
Bistecca^  beefsteak. 
MajaUy  pork. 
Monione,  mutton. 
Agnello^  lamb. 
Oapretto,  kid. 

Testa  di  vitello^  calfs  head. 
F4gdto  di  viteUo,  calfs  liver. 
Bracciola  di  fritello^  veal- cutlet. 
Costoletia  alia  Milanese^   veal -cutlet, 

baked  in  dough. 
Esgaloppe^  veal-cutlet  with  bread- 
crumbs. 
Pesce.  fish. 

S/oglia^  a  kind  of  sole. 
Presciutto^  ham. 
SalSmCy  sausage  (usually  with  garlic, 

hfflio). 
PollOt  fowl. 


Uova^  eggs,  da  bere^  soft,  dure,  hard, 

al  piatto,  poached. 
Anitra,  duck. 

Polio  d"* India  or  Dindo,  turkey. 
Onocehit  small  puddings. 
StufatinOy  cibreo,  ragout. 
Crochetti^  croquettes. 
Pasticcio,  pie. 
Contorno,     Quamizione,    garnishing, 

vegetables,    usually    not    charged 

for. 
Patate,  potatoes. 
Polenta,  Maize- sauce  (thick). 
Insalaia,  salad. 
Asparagi,  asparagus  (green). 
Spinaci,  spinach. 
Cardoji,  artichokes. 
Piselli,  peas. 
Lenticehie,  lentils. 
CavoU  fiori,  cauliflower. 
GohH,  cardi,  artichoke -stalks  (with 

sauce). 
Zucchini,  gherkins. 
Fave,  beans. 

Fagiolini,  Cometti,  French  beans. 
Funghi,  mushrooms. 
Mostarda  francese,  simple  mustard. 
Mostarda  ingkse  or  Sendpe,  hot  mus- 
tard. 
Sale,  salt. 
Pepe,  pepper. 
Ostriehe,   oysters  (good  in  winter 

only). 
Dolce,  sweet  dish  (Zuppa  ingkse  is  a 

fayourite). 
Frutta,  Oiardinetto,  fruit,  desert. 
Fragole,  strawberries. 
Pera,  pear. 
MtU,  apples. 
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PirsiHi  Puche^  peaches. 
Uve^  grapes. 
Fiehi^  figs- 
Jfoci^  nuts. 
Limone,  lemon. 
AraneiOy  orange. 


FinoechtOj  root  of  fennel. 

Frittata,  omelette. 

Pane  franeete^  bread  made  with  yeast 

Cthe  Italian  is  made  withont). 
Ponnaggio^  cheese  (Oorgonzola,  8trac- 

chino). 


Gafis  are  frequented  for  breakfast  and  luncheon,  and  are  often 
crowded  until  a  very  late  hour  at  nigbt.  In  winter  the  tobacco -smoke 

is  frequently  objectionable. 

Caffk  nero^  or  coffee  without  milk,  is  nsually  drank  (16-26 c.  per 
cap).  Cc^jU^i  laite  is  coffee  mixed  with  milk  before  being  served  (90-50c. ; 
cappuccino,  or  small  cup,  cheaper);  or  caffi  e  latte^  i.e.  with  the  milk 
served  separately,  may  be  preferred.  MUehio  is  a  miztare  of  coffee  and 
chocolate  (20-90c.).  Cioecolaia^  or  chocolate,  30-50  e.  Pane  (a  roll)  5  c.; 
ptuta  (cake)  5-16  c. ;  bread  and  butter  (pane  at  iurro)  20  c.  —  The  usual 
viands  for  lunch  (ColaHone)  are  ham,  sausages,  outlets,  beefsteaks,  and  eggs. 

Ices  (gelato)  of  every  possible  variety  are  supplied  at  the  caf^s  at^c. 
per  portion;  or  a  half  portion  (mezza)  may  be  ordered.  SorbetiOy  or  half- 
frozen  ice,  and  Oranita.  iced-water  (limonatay  of  lemons;  araneiata  of 
oranges ;  di  caffi,  of  coffee)  are  other  varieties.    The  waiter  expects  6  c. 

NiBWSPAPEBS  (giomoH),  The  principal  Parisian  newspapers  are  to  be 
found  at  all  the  larger  caf^,£nglish  rarely.  —Roman  newspapers,  see  p.  128. 

Wine  Shops  (osUne),  especially  at  Borne  (with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  better  'Tuscan  wine-shops'),  are  a  favourite  haunt  of 
the  lower  classes.  The  rooms  are  generally  dirty  and  uninviting. 
Generally  only  wine  is  sold  (nero,  or  at  Rome  tobsOj  red;  &taneo, 
white ;  iisciutto,  dry  j  pastoaOy  sweet),  but  bread  and  cheese  may  be 
obtained  at  some  of  the  osterie.  Those  who  sup  at  a  wine-shop  must 
bring  their  own  eatables  from  a  pizzicarolo,  or  dealer  in  comestibles. 
The  reputation  of  the  osterie  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  wine ; 
the  number  of  customers  Is  a  good  index  of  the  latter. 

In  Tuscany  the  best  wines  (all  red)  are:  Chianti  (best  Broglio)^  Rujina 
(best  Porruno).  Nipozzhno^  Altomena,  and  Carmignano  and  Akatico  (sweet). 
Orvieto  and  3fontepulciano  are  white  wines  produced  farther  to  the  south. 

—  A  ^fiasco''  a  straw-covered  jQask,  usually  holding  three  ordinary  bottles 
is  generally  brought,  but  only  the  quantity  consumed  is  paid  for.  Smaller 
bottles  may  sometimes  be  obtained:  mexzo  fiasco  0/2)1  Quarte  fiatco  (VO, 
ottatnno  G/s);  these  must  be  bought  outright. 

In  Rome  the  commonest  wines,  besides  the  Tuscan,  are  those  of  the 
neighbourhood  (Yini  dei  Castelli  Romani)^  the  favourites  being  Frascati, 
Marino,  and  Oenzano.  Wines  of  a  better  quality  are  sold  in  ordinary 
corked  and  labelled  bottles.  Table-wine  (vino  da  peuto)  is  served  in  open 
flasks:  */2  litre,  un  mezzo  litro;  */<  litre,  un  quarto;  ^/s  litre,  «»  guinto  or 
bicckiere.  The  figures  on  the  outside  (6,  7,  8,  etc.)  indicate  the  price  per 
V2  litre  in  soldi.  In  shops  outside  the  town,  the  wine  is  very  cheap  and 
often  excellent. 

Cigars  (stgari)  in  Italy  are  a  monopoly  of  Government,  and  bad. 
The  price  of  the  home-made  cigars  (Scelti  Romani,  Virginias,  Tos- 
cani,  Napoletani,  Cavours,  Minghetti,  etc.)  varies  from  71/2  to  18  c.  — 
Good Havanna  (Hgan  (25-60  c.)  and  foreign  Cigarettes  may  be  bought 
at  the  'Regia  dei  Tabacchi'  (p.  118)  and  other  large  shops  in  Rome. 

—  Passers-by  are  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  light  burning 
in  every  tobacconist's,  without  making  any  purchase. 


XX  SIGHTS,  THEATRES. 

X.  Biglitt,  Theatres,  etc. 

ClLarches  are  open  in  the  morning  till  12  or  12.30,  and  generally 
again  from  4  to  7  p.m. ,  while  some  of  the  most  important  remain 
open  the  whole  day  (comp.  p.  125).  Visitors  may  inspect  the  works 
of  art  even  daring  divine  service,  provided  they  move  about  noise- 
lessly, and  keep  aloof  from  the  altar  where  the  clergy  are  officiating. 
On  the  occasion  of  festivals  the  works  of  art  are  often  entirely  concealed 
by  the  temporary  decorations.  The  verger  (aagrestano ,  or  nonzoloj 
receives  a  fee  of  30-50  c.  or  upwards,  if  his  services  are  required. 

Mii86Tmi8y  pictare-galleries,  and  other  collections  that  belong 
to  government  are  usually  open  from  10  to  3  or  4- o'clock,  on  week- 
days at  a  charge  of  1  fr.,  and  on  Sundays  gratis.  In  Borne  the  col- 
lections of  the  Vatican  and  the  private  galleries  are  closed  on  Sun- 
days and  on  ecclesiastical  festivals.  The  national  collections  are 
closed  only  on  the  holidays  recognized  by  government,  vts.  New  Year's 
Day,  Epiphany  (Jan.  6th),  Easter  Day,  Ascension  Day,  Fete  deDieu 
(Corpus  Domini),  June  29th  fSS.  Peter  and  Paul),  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin  (15th  Aug.),  Sept.^Oth  (anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the 
Italian  troops  in  1870,  see  p.  339),  Nov.  1st  (AH  Saints'  Day),  and 
Christmas  Day.  In  smaller  towns  museums  and  galleries  are  also 
often  closed  during  the  Carnival,  on  Palm  Sunday,  "Whitsunday  and 
Whitmonday,  the  Festa  dello  Statute  (first  Sunday  in  June),  and  on 
the  day  sacred  to  the  local  patron  saint. 

Those  who  desire  to  study,  draw,  or  copy  in  the  papal  museums  or 
private  collections  must  procure  a  Permesso  through  their  consul.  For  the 
Papal  Muteums  permission  is  granted  hy  the  Archbishop  of  Petra  (maggior- 
domo  of  the  pope)  at  his  office  the  written  application  having  been  left 
there  a  day  or  two  previously.  (Separate  permessi  required  for  the  museums 
of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran,  the  Vatican  picture-gallery,  and  Baphael's 
Loggie.)  In  the  case  of  Private  Galleries^  application  must  be  made  to  the 
proprietor  in  Italian  or  French,  stating  also  which  picture  it  is  intended 
to  copy,  and  the  size  and  description  of  the  copy.  In  some  collections 
copies  of  the  original  size  must  not  be  made.  As  to  this  and  similar 
regulations,  information  should  be  previously  obtained  from  the  custodian. 
The  following  form  of  application  to  the  Monsgr.  Maggiordomo,  may  be  sJso 
addressed  to  a  principe  or  marchese,  the  *Bevma*  being  in  this  case 
omitted. 

Eccellenza  Eeviha, 

II  iottoscrittOy  che  ti  tratU'ene  a  Roma  con  lo  scopo  di  proseguire  in  questa 
capitate  i  moi  studj  artistici  (storici,  etc),  si  prende  la  Ubert^  di  rivolgersi 
con  questa  a  Vra  Eccellenza  Revma  pregando  La  perchh  voglia  accordargli  il 
grazioso  permeuo  di  far  degli  studj  (dei  disegni,  delle  notizie,  etc.)  nel  Museo 
(nella  Galleria)  Vaticano, 

Sperando  di  essere  favoriio  da  Vra  Eccellenza  Revma  e  pregando  La  di 
gradire  anticipatamenfe  i  piii  sinceri  tuoi  ringraziamenii^  ha  fonore  di  pro- 
testarsi  col  piit  profondo  rispetto 

di  Vra  Eccellenza  Revma 
Roma  li  ,  .  ,  .  Ummo  Obbmo  Servitore 

A  Sua  Eccellenza  Revma  N.  N. 

Luigi  Arcivescovo  di  Petra 

Maggiordomo  di  Sua  Santi0,  '. 

In  the  Pt^lic  Collections  artists  who  can  prove  their  right  to  that 
character  receive  at  once  free  admission  and  permission   to  make  copies. 
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In  Borne  permeasi  for  this  purpose  are  iuned  bTlUie  MinkUro  delt  Ittnk* 
ione  PubbUca  (p.  183). 

Theatres.  Performances  in  the  large  theatres  begin  at  8,  8.80, 
or  9,  and  terminate  at  midnight  or  later,  operas  and  ballets  being 
excluslyely  performed.  The  first  act  of  an  opera  is  nsnally  snoceeded 
by  a  ballet  of  three  acts  or  more.  The  pit  (platea)  is  the  usual  re- 
sort of  the  men,  for  which  a  single  ticket  (bigliettod'ingresao)  is  suf- 
ficient; but  for  reserved  sedAs  (poltrone  oi  po$ti  diatinM)  or  for  a  box 
(ptdeo)  a  second  ticket  must  be  obtained.  Ladies  frequent  the  boxes, 
which  must  always  be  secured  in  advance.  —  The  theatre  Is  the 
usual  evening-resort  of  the  Italians,  who  seldom  observe  strict  si- 
lence during  the  performance  of  the  music. 

Sliops  rarely  have  fixed  prices.  As  a  rule  two-thirds  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  price  asked  should  be  offered  (contraUare  ^s  to  bargain). 
^Non  volete'  (then  yon  will  not?)  is  a  remark  which  generally  has 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  speedy  adjustment.  Purchases 
should  never  be  made  by  the  traveller  when  accompanied  by  a  valet- 
de-place.  These  individuals  by  tacit  agreement  receive  at  least 
10  per  cent  of  the  purchase-money,  which  of  course  comes  out  of 
the  purchaser's  pocket. 

XI.  Post  Otfioe.    Telegraph. 

In  the  larger  towns  the  Post  Office  is  open  daily  from  8  a.  m.  to 
8  or  8.30  p.  m.  (also  on  Sundays  and  holidays),  in  smaller  places  it 
is  generally  closed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Letters  (whether  ^poate  restante^  Italian  ''ferma  in  posta%  or  to 
the  traveller's  hotel)  should  be  addressed  very  distinctly,  and  the 
name  of  the  place  should  be  in  Italian.  When  asking  for  letters  the 
traveller  should  present  his  visiting-card  instead  of  giving  his  name 
orally.  Postage-stamps  (francobolli)  are  sold  at  the  post-offices  and 
at  many  of  the  tobacco  shops.  The  Italian  for  letter-box  is  Buea  or 
Cassetta  (for  letters,  per  le  lettere ;  for  printed  papers,  per  le  stompe). 

LsTTKRs  of  15  grammes  (V2  oz.,  about  the  weight  of  three  sous)  by 
town -post  5  c.,  to  the  rest  of  Italy  20  c,  abroad  (per  r  eitero)  to  any  of 
the  states  included  in  the  postal  union  (now  comprising  the  whole  of 
Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States,  Oanada,  etc.)  28  c.  The  penalty 
(*effnatas»a)  for  insufficiently  prepaid  letters  is  considerable.  —  Postgasds 
(cartoUna  postak)  for  both  Italy  (white)  and  abroad  (green)  10  c,  reply- 
cards  (con  risposta  pagata)y  inland  16  c,  for  abroad  20  c.  —  Book-packets 
(stampe  sotto  fascia)  2  c.  per  5(%rammes,  for  abroad  6  c.  —  Rkgistkation- 
FES  (raecommandaeione)  for  letters  for  the  same  town  and  printed  matter 
10  c.j  otherwise  25  c.  The  packet  or  letter  must  be  inscribed  (^^raecomman- 
data  )  and  the  stamps  must  be  affixed  in  front  at  the  difTerent  corners. 
—  Post  Office  Orders  payable  in  Italy,  for  snms  not  exceeding  10/.,  are 
now  granted  by  the  English  Post  Office  at  the  following  rates ;  not  exceed- 
ing 2i.,  Qd,{  5*.,  U.i  11.,  U.  6<i.;  lOi.,  2$.  These  are  paid  in  gold.  The 
identity  of  the  receiver  must  be  guaranteed  by  two  well-known  residents 
(perhaps  the  innkeeper  and  one  of  his  friends  or  assistants).  The  chaise 
for  money  orders  granted  in  Italy  and  payable  in  England  is  40  c.  per  il, 
sterling. 

A  Parcel  Post  exists  between  Italy  and  Great  Britain,  the  rates  and 
conditions  of  which  may  be  ascertained  at  any  post  office.    The  parcels 
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must  be  carefully  packed  and  faatened  and  may  not  contain  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter;  and  a  custom-house  declaration  must  he  filled  up 
for  each.  Articles  such  aa  flowers ,  etc. ,  not  liable  to  duty  are  best  sent 
as  samples  of  no  value  (campione  tenza  valore)  in  Italy  2  c.  per  60  gr. , 
abroad  10  c. 

Telegrams.  For  telegrams  to  foreign  countries  the  following  rate  per 
word  is  charged  in  addition  to  an  initial  payment  of  1  fr. :  Qreat  Britain 
26  c,  France  14,  Germany  14,  Switzerland  6-14,  Austria  6-14,  Belgium  19, 
Holland  23,  Denmark  23,  Russia  42,  Norway  84,  Sweden  26c.  —  To  America 
from  3^4  fr.  per  word  upwards,  according  to  the  distance.  —  In  Italy, 
15  words  1  fr.,  each  additional  word  5  c.  Telegrams  with  special  hast 
(telegrammi  urgenti),  which  take  precedence  of  all  others,  may  be  sent  in 
Italy  at  thrice  the  above  rates. 

XU.   Climate.   Health. 

The  climate  of  Rome  is  determined  by  its  situation  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,  almost  equidistant  from  the  Apennines  and  the  sea  (14  M.}, 
and  about  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  latter.  During  winter  the 
prevalent  wind  is  the  Tramontana ,  a  term  applied  not  only  to  the 
N.  wind  but  also  to  the  N.N.E.  wind  (Qreco);  it  blows  more  and 
more  frequently  from  October  to  December,  then  becomes  gradually 
rarer,  and  by  April  or  May  ceases  altogether.  This  dry  and  cool 
(sometimes  even  cold)  wind  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  clear 
sky,  and  except  when  unusually  violent  (in  which  case  it  irritates 
the  mucous  membrane)  is  not  found  trying  even  by  Invalids.  The 
Scirocco,  a  general  name  for  the  S.E.,  S.,  and  S.W.  winds,  is 
especially  prevalent  in  October  and  April.  It  has  an  alleviating 
effect  upon  colds  and  coughs ,  hut  is  apt  to  take  away  the  appetite 
and  impair  the  nervous  energy. 

The  most  favourable  month  for  a  visit  to  Rome  is  Oetobeff  dur> 
ing  which  the  average  temperature  is  about  63^  Fahr.  The  rain  that 
then  falls  is  drunk  in  greedily  by  the  parched  earth,  and  all  nature 
seems  to  awaken  to  a  second  spring..  Novembefj  with  a  mean  tem> 
perature  of  54^  and  an  average  of  12^2  days  of  rain,  is  also  often  a 
pleasant  month.  In  December  the  N.  and  S.  winds  contend  for 
mastery,  and  wet  weather  alternates  with  cold,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture being  47°  and  the  average  number  of  rainy  days  eleven.  Jan- 
uary (mean  temp.  4572®j  "'^et  days  llVa)?  ^^^  February  (mean  temp. 
461/2°,  wet  days  10),  during  which  the  N.  wind  prevails,  are  the  two 
coldest  months.  Travellers  arriving  at  this  season  from  the  Riviera, 
where  the  meaii  temperature  in  these  months  is  from  48°  to  54°, 
should  be  careful  to  guard  against  the  sudden  change  by  warmer 
clothing.  March  (mean  temp.  50^2 **>  rainy  days  10),  though  often 
cold,  and  as  usual  in  the  S.  the  windiest  month  of  the  year,  seldom 
passes  without  some  charming  spring  days.  After  October  April  and 
the  first  half  of  May  form  the  pleasantest  time  for  visiting  Rome. 
The  heat  then  rapidly  increases,  and  from  the  end  of  May  till  Octo- 
ber it  is  almost  insufferable  (Jwn*  72°,  July  76°,  August  7b^,  iSfept- 
«m6cf  691/2**  F.). 

Health.   Malaria  or  Roman  fever  is,  of  course,  most  prevalent 
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in  summer,  particularly  from  the  middle  of  August  till  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  but  also  occurs  in  spring  and  eyen  in  the  milder 
and  damper  months  of  winter.  Large  parts  of  the  city,  howeTer, 
enjoy  an  almost  perfect  immunity  from  it.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these  is  the  central  district  bounded  towards  the  W.  by  the  Via 
del  BabuinOj  the  Via  SistinOf  and  the  Via  del  Quirinale,  extending 
on  the  8.  to  8,  Pietro  in  Vineoli  and  the  Capitoly  and  on  the  E.  al- 
most reaching  the  Tiber.  The  streets  on  the  Esquiliftej  Palatine^ 
and  CaeliuSj  stretching  S.E.  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
Porta  8,  Qiovanni;  and  Porta  Latkiaj  are,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
dangerous  in  summer,  and  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  S.E.  district 
between  the  ColoMeum  and  the  Therma  of  CaracaUa  and  Monte 
Testaeeio  escape  an  annual  yisitation  of  feyer.  The  centre  of  the 
city  has  thus  always  been  free  from  fever,  and  some  of  the  suburban 
districts,  such  as  the  W.  slopes  of  the  Pincio  (since  the  draining 
of  the  pond  at  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Borghese)  have  become 
comparatively  healthy.  Beneath  this  hlU,  e.g.  in  the  Via  Margutta, 
large  numbers  of  new  houses  have  been  built.  The  new  Ludovlsl 
quarter  (p.  139)  and  many  of  the  streets  on  the  Viminal  (between 
the  Piazza  Barberini  and  8.  Maria  Maggiore)  are  also  healthy,  while 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Piazza  8, 
Pietro  and  the  quarter  between  the  Ponte  8i8to  and  the  Ponte  Rotto 
(intersected  by  the  Via  deUa  Lungaretta)  are  almost  exempt  from 
the  scourge. 

The  visitor  should  exercise  some  care  in  choosing  his  apartments 
and  in  seeing  that  they  are  supplied  with  all  needful  comforts.  Car- 
pets and  stoves  are  indispensable.  A  southern  aspect  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  delicate,  and  highly  desirable  for  the  robust.  An 
Italian  proverb  says :  *Dove  non  va  U  aoU^  va  il  medico\  Rooms  ou 
the  upper  floor  are  drier  than  those  on  the  ground-floor.  "Windows 
should  be  dosed  at  night. 

Inhabitants  of  more  northern  countries  generally  become  unusu- 
ally susceptible  to  cold  in  Italy,  and  therefore  should  not  omit  to  be 
well  supplied  with  warm  clothing  for  the  winter.  Even  in  summer 
it  is  advisable  not  to  wear  too  light  clothing.  Flannel  is  strongly 
recommended.  —  The  Pincio  is  the  safest  promenade  in  Rome,  but 
a  prolonged  sojourn  in  the  somewhat  damp  gardens  of  the  Yilla 
Borghese  is  not  advisable.  The  visitor  should  be  careful  not  to  drive 
in  an  open  carriage  after  dark,  or  to  sit  in  the  evening  in  such 
malarial  places  as  the  Colosseum.  In  visiting  picture-galleries  or 
churches  on  warm  days ,  it  is  advisable  to  drive  thither  and  walk 
back,  as  otherwise  the  visitor  enters  the  chilly  building  in  a  heated 
state  and  has  afterwards  no  opportunity  of  regaining  the  desirable 
temperature  through  exercise.  Exposure  to  the  summer-sun  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  According  to  a  Roman  proverb,  only 
dogs  and  foreigners  (Inglesi)  walk  in  the  sun,  Christians  in  the  shade. 
Umbrellas  or  spectacles  of  coloured  glass  (grey,  concave  glasses  to 
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protect  the  whole  eye  are  best)  may  be  used  with  advantage  when  a 
walk  in  the  sun  is  unavoidable.  Blue  veils  are  recommended  to 
ladies.  Repose  during  the  hottest  hours  is  advisable,  and  a  siesta  of 
moderate  length  is  often  refreshing. 

The  drinking-water  of  Rome  is  very  pure  and  palatable,  but  strongly 
impregnated  with  lime,  which  makes  it  unsuitable  for  those  suffering  from 
gout,  and  sometimes  causes  constipation.  The  water  of  the  Trevi  has  the 
least  lime,  that  of  the  Mareia  the  most.  Persons  with  delicate  chests  often 
find  a  winter  in  Borne  very  beneficial.  It  is  less  dusty  than  theKivlera,  and 
not  so  windy  as  the  Sicilian  health-resorts.  —  Typhut  Fever  does  not  occur 
in  Rome  as  an  epidemic 

There  are  several  good  English  and  German  doctors  in  Bomp,  but  it 
is  sometimes  wise,  in  the  case  of  maladies  arising  from  local  causes,  to 
employ  native  skill.  German  and  English  chemists  are  preferable  to  the 
Italian.  Foreigners  frequently  suffer  from  diarrhoea  in  Italy,  whieh  is  gener- 
ally occasioned  by  the  unwonted  heat.  Ice  and  rice  are  two  of  the  com- 
monest remedies.  The  homoeopathic  tincture  of  camphor  may  also  be 
mentioned.  In  such  cases,  however,  thorough  repose  is  the  chief  desid- 
eratum. A  small  portable  medicine-case,  such  as  those  prepared  and 
stocked  with  tabloid  drugs  by  Mestrs,  BMrrcuffftSy  Welhome^  A  Co.,  Holbom 
Viaduct,  London,  will  often  be  found  useful. 

XIII.  Bibliography  of  Bome. 

The  literature  on  the  history  and  topography  of  Rome,  especially 
of  ancient  Rome,  is  so  extensive,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  indicate  a  few  of  the  most  useful  works  on  the  subject.  At 
the  revival  of  learning  after  the  dark  ages  numerous  scholars,  such 
as  Poggio  (1440),  Flavio  BiondOj  and  Lucio  Fauno,  devoted  them- 
selves with  enthusiasm  to  exploration  in  this  field.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  medisBval  works  on  Rome  is  NardinVs  Roma  Antica 

(1666),  edited  by  Nibby  in  1818.  • 

Among  modem  works  we  may  mention  the  following :  — 

1.  Italian.    Nuova  Deecrizione  di  Roma  Antica  e  Modema  1820^  by  C,  Fea, 

Indicazione  Topografica  di  Roma  Antica  (3rd  ed.,  1841)  and  other  works 

by  Canina. 
Roma  neir  Anno  1838^  by  Nihhy  (3  vols.  \  1843. 

2.  Fbbnch.    JZome,  DeicHpticn  et  Souvenir^  by  Francis  Wey^  a  handsome 

illustrated  work,  with  358  wood-cuts  (3rd  ed.,  Paris,  1875). 
Rome  au  8Ucle  d''Auguste^  by  Dezobry  (1844). 
Promenades  Archiologiques^  by  Boissier  (Paris,  1881). 
Rome  et  ses  Monuments ,  by  Debleser  (1882;  useful  information  about 

church  services  and  other  ecclesiastical  matters). 
Let  Antiguit4s  de  la  Ville  de  Rome  au  XI7^^  XF©,  et  XVI^  siicles,  by 

F.  MUntz  (Paris;  1886). 

3.  Gbbhan.    Qesehichte  und  Beeehreibung  der  Stadt  Bom^  by  Sachte  (1824). 

Beschreibung  Rome,  by  Niehuhr^  Plainer ^  Bunsen,  Ulrichs^  and  others,  a 
learned  and  extensive  work  forming  the  basis  for  all  subsequent  ex- 
ploration (6  vols.,  1890-42).  An  abridgment  of  this  work,  in  1  vol., 
was  issued  by  Plainer  and  UlrieJu  in  1845. 

Handbueh  der  Rdmischen  Alterthiimer,  by  W.  A.  Becker^  a  useful  sup- 
plement to  the  foregoing  (numerous  references  to  classical  authors). 

Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Alterthum,  by  H.  Jordan^  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  the  excavations  (3  vols. ;  1871-85). 

Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom,  by  0.  Richter  (1889). 

Die  Ruinen  Roms,  by  Reber  (4th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1883). 

Darstellungen  atu  der  SittengescMehte  Rome  in  der  Zeit  von  August  Us 
zum  Ausgang  der  Antonine ,  by  L,  Friedlaender  (6th  ed.,  1888-80). 
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QetcMehte  dtr  8tadi  Rom  im  MiHelaUery  by  Ferdinand  Cfregorevitu  ^  a 

history  of  Eome  in  the  middle  ages,  closing  in  1537  (18oo-72). 
Oetehiehte  der  Stadt  £om,  by  A,  von  Rewnont.  a  history  of  Borne  from 

its  foandaUon  to  1846  (3  vols. ;  Berlin,  1867-70). 
FUhrer  durch  dU  Gffentlichen  Sammlungm  kUusitcher  AltertUmer  in  Rom, 

by  HeJbig  and  ReitcK  a  valuable  and  convenient  guide   (2  vols., 

Leipsic  1891). 
Dm  alte  Rom,  by  RuMmann  and  Wttgner,  a  panorama  with  the  entry 

of  Constantine  the  Great  in  312  A.D.,  is  an  excellent  aid  to  forming 

an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  ancient  Borne  (Munich,  1890 ;  6  marks). 
4.  Enolish.    Walkt  in  Rome,  by  AuffUtUu  J.  C.  Hare  (13th  ed.,  1693) ,  a 

cicerone  for  the  ordinary  visitor  to  Borne. 
Days  near  Rome,  by  A.  J.  C,  Bare. 
Rome,  Ancient  and  Modem ,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donovan  (4  vols. ;  1842), 

based  on  the  works  of  Professor  Nibby. 
Transformation  ox  The  Marble  Faun,  by  Jfathaniel  HawtTwme,  contains 

much  incidental  matter  of  interest  for  the  visitor  to  Rome.  —  See  also 

Qeorge  Sandys  ^Daniella'*^  Sane  Anderten"*  ^ Improvieatore" ^  and  Mies 

RdherWt  '■Mademoiselle  MorC. 
Archaeology  of  Rome,  by  J.  H.  Parker,  proftuely  illustrated  (1872-80). 
Architectural  History  of  Rome.,  by  /.  H.  Parker  (1881). 
Romae  Antiqutze  Notitia,  or  the  Antiquities  of  Rome^  by  BasU  Kennet  (1731). 
Rome  Illustrated^  translated  from  the  French  of  Francis  Wey  (see  above  $ 

new  ed.,  1887). 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome,  by  Taylor  A  Oresy  (new  ed.,  1874). 
Rome  ctnd  the  Campagna,  by  Bum  (London,  1870),  the  best  English  work 

of  the  kind. 
Historic  and  Monumental  Borne,  by  C.  J.  Hemons  (1874). 
Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,  Dy  Prof.  Ramsay, 
Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity,  by  Sir  William  Oell  (1846). 
Roma  Sotteranea,  by  Northcote  and  Brownlow  (London,  1878-80). 
The  CUy  of  Rome,  by  Dyer  (1883). 

The  Remains  of  Ancient  Rome  by  Prqf.  J,  H.  Middleton  (Edinburgh,  1892). 
Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries,  by  JR.  A.  Lanciani 

(mvLB.;  London,  1888). 
Pagan  and  Christian  Rome,  by  JR.  Al.  Lanciani  (London,  1893). 
The  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded  of  the  histories  of  OiNwn,  Nie^ 

huhr,  Mommsen,  Merivale,  Arnold,  Duruy,  and  Jhne. 


History  of  the  City  of  Eome. 

Difficult  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  tiace  the  career  of  the  Eternal 
City  throughout  upwards  of  two  thousand  years ,  and  to  mark  and 
appreciate  the  manifold  vicissitudes  which  it  has  undergone,  the 
traveller  will  naturally  desire  to  form  some  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  ancient  centre  of  Western  ciyilisation,  the  city  of 
the  Republic  and  Empire,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  seat  of  a  vast 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  afterwards  founded,  and  now  the 
capital  of  an  important  and  steadily  progressing  modem  state. 
Wherever  we  tread ,  our  thoughts  are  involuntarily  diverted  from 
tbe  enjoyment  of  the  present  to  the  contemplation  of  the  past ;  and 
the  most  careless  of  pleasuxenBeekers  wUl  find  it  difficult  to  with- 
stand the  peculiar  influence  of  the  place.  The  following  sketch  is 
merely  designed  to  put  the  traveller  in  the  way  of  making  farther 
researches  for  himself,  and  deals  exclusively  with  those  leading  and 
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general  facts  with  wMch  he  ought  to  be  acquainted  hefore  pioceed- 
ing  to  explore  the  city  in  detail. 

As  the  more  remote  history  of  Italy  is  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity, so  also  the  origin  of  the  city  of  Rome  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
matter  of  mere  conjecture.  It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late 
period  that  the  well-known  legend  of  Romulus  and  Remus  was 
framed,  and  the  year  B.  G.  753  fixed  as  the  date  of  the  foundation. 
In  all  probability,  however ,  Rome  may  lay  claim  to  far  greater  an- 
tiquity. We  are  led  to  this  conclusion ,  not  only  by  a  number  of 
ancient  traditions ,  but  also  by  the  recent  discovery  in  Latium  of 
relics  of  the  flint-period ,  an  epoch  far  removed  from  any  written 
records.  The  Palatine  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  city,  around  which  new  quarters  grouped  themselves  by  slow 
degrees ;  and  it  was  here  that  Romulus  is  said  to  have  founded  his 
city,  the  JBoma  Quodrato,  of  which  Tacitus  (Ann.  12,  24)  states  the 
supposed  extent.  Modern  excavations  have  brought  to  light  portions 
of  the  wall,  gateways,  and  streets  which  belonged  to  the  most  an- 
cient settlement  (see  pp.  238, 232).  After  the  town  of  Romulus  had 
sprung  up  on  the  Palatine,  a  second,  inhabited  bySabines,  was  built 
on  the  Quirinaly  and  the  two  were  subsequently  united  into  one 
community.  Whilst  each  retained  its  peculiar  temples  and  sanctu- 
aries, the  Forum ,  situated  between  them ,  and  commanded  by  the 
castle  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol ,  formed  the  com- 
mon focus  and  place  of  assembly  of  the  entire  state,  and  the  Forum 
and  Capitol  maintained  this  importance  down  to  the  latest  period  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  is  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  its  situation,  the  most,  central  in  the  peninsula,  alike 
adapted  for  a  great  commercial  town ,  and  for  the  capital  of  a  vast 
empire.  The  advantages  of  its  position  were  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  the  ancients  themselves,  and  are  thus  enumerated  by  Llvy 
(5,  54):  'flumen  opportunum,  quo  ex  mediterraneis  locis  fruges 
devehantur ,  quo  maritimi  commeatus  aeclpiantur ,  mare  vicinum 
ad  oommodltates  nee  exposltum  nimia  propinquitate  ad  pericula 
classium  externarum ,  regionum  Italia  medium ,  ad  Incrementum 
urbis  natum  unice  locum*.  The  Tiber  was  navigable  for  sea-going 
ships  as  far  as  Rome,  whilst  its  tributaries,  such  as  the  Anlo,  Nera, 
Ghiana,  and  Topino,  contained  sufficient  water  for  the  river  vessels 
which  maintained  a  busy  traffic  between  Rome  and  the  interior  of 
the  peninsula.  The  state  of  these  rivers  has,  however,  in  the  course 
of  ages  undergone  a  complete  revolution,  chiefly  owing  to  the  grad- 
ual levelling  of  the  forests  on  the  mountains ,  and  at  the  present 
day  the  lower  part  only  of  the  Tiber,  below  Orte,  is  navigable. 

Whilst  the  origin  of  the  capital  of  the  world  is  traditionally  re- 
ferred to  Romulus,  Its  extension  is  attributed  with  something  more 
of  certainty  to  Servlus  Tullius.  Around  the  twin  settlements  on  the 
Palatine  and  Quirinal,  extensive  suburbs  on  the  EsqiUline  and 
CaeliuB ,  as  well  as  on  the  lower  ground  between  the  hills,  had 
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sprnng  np ;  for  not  only  were  numerous  strangers  induced  to  settle 
permanently  at  Rome  on  account  of  its  commercial  advantages,  but 
the  inhabitants  of  conquered  Latin  towns  were  frequently  trans- 
planted thither.  Out  of  these  heterogeneous  elements  a  new  ciyic 
community  was  organised  towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  the 
kings  J  and  its  constitution  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  the 
Servian  WdU.  This  structure  included  an  external  wall  round  the 
whole  of  the  town,  and  also  the  fortifications  of  the  Capitol  and  other 
heights  within  it.  The  outer  wall  led  from  the  N.  slope  of  the  Cap- 
itol across  what  was  later  the  Forum  of  Trajan ,  skirted  the  Qui- 
rinal ,  and  turned  to  the  S.E.  at  the  gardens  of  Sallust  (p.  142). 
For  more  than  d/4  M.  at  this  part  of  the  circuit,  where  the  artificial 
defences  are  not  aided  by  nature ,  the  wall  was  replaced  by  a  ram- 
part about  80  ft.  in  breadth ,  with  a  moat  100  ft.  wide  in  front  of 
it.  Considerable  remains  of  this  rampart  are  extant  near  the  rail- 
way-station. The  wall  recommenced  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Esquiline, 
skirted  the  S.  slope  of  the  Caelius,  enclosed  the  two  summits  of  the 
ALventine ,  and  ended  at  the  Tiber  (below  St.  Sabina's ,  p.  242). 
WhUe  care  was  taken  thus  to  protect  the  city  externally,  the  kings 
were  not  less  solicitous  to  embellish  the  interior  with  handsome 
buildings.  To  this  period  belong  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
(p.  198),  the  Circus  in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Aventine  (p.  241),  the  Career  Mamertinus  (p.  228),  and  above 
all  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (p.  239),  destined  to  drain  the  swampy  site 
of  the  Forum,  and  still  admired  for  its  massive  construction.  This 
energetic  and  brilliant  development  of  the  city  under  the  kings  of 
the  Tarquinian  family  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  came  to  a  close  with 
the- expulsion  of  the  last  king  Tarquinius  Superbus  (509). 

During  the  first  century  of  the  Republic  the  united  efforts  of 
the  citizens  were  directed  to  the  task  of  establishing  themselves 
more  securely  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  new  acquisitions ;  and  in 
this  they  succeeded,  although  not  without  serious  difficulty.  It 
was  a  hard  and  bitter  period  of  probation  that  the  nation  had  to 
undergo  in  the  first  period  of  its  new  liberty,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
decline  of  the  Etruscan  power  that  Rome  began  to  breathe  freely 
again.  After  protracted  struggles  she  succeeded  in  conquering  and 
destroying  her  formidable  rival  Veii  (396) ,  a  victory  by  which  the 
Roman  supremacy  was  established  over  the  south  of  Etruria  as  far 
as  the  Ciminian  Forest.  Shortly  afterwards  (390)  the  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Capitol,  was  taken  and  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Gauls.  Although  this  catastrophe  occasioned  only  a  transient  loss 
of  the  prestige  of  Rome,  it  produced  a  marked  effect  on  the  external 
features  of  the  city.  The  work  of  re-erection  was  undertaken  with 
great  precipitation ;  the  new  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked,  the 
houses  poor  and  unattractive ,  and  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
Rome  was  far  from  being  a  handsome  city.  Her  steadily  increasing 
power,  however,  could  not  fail  in  some  degree  to  influence  her  ar- 
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chitecture.   During  the  contests  for  the  supiemacy  oyer  Italy ,  the 
first  aqueduct  and  the  first  high-road  were  constructed  at  Borne  by 
Appius  Claudhu  in  312  (^Aqua  and  Via  Appia ,  p.  345) ;  in  272  a 
second  aqueduct  (Anio  Vetus)  was  erected.   Down  to  the  period  of 
the  Punic  wars  Rome  had  not  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  Servius 
Tullius;  but,  after  the  overthrow  of  Carthage  had  constituted  her 
mistress  of  the  world,  the  city  rapidly  increased.    The  wall  was  al- 
most everywhere  demolished  to  make  room  for  new  buildings ,  so 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  no  longer  an  easy  matter 
to  determine  its  former  position ,  and  new  quarters  now  sprang  up 
on  all  sides.     During  the   last  century  B.C.,   after  the    Gr»co- 
Asiatic  wars  of  the  previous  century  had  brought  the  Romans  into 
contact  with  the  civilisation  of  the  East,  the  city  began  to  assume 
an  aspect  more  worthy  of  its  proud  dignity  as  capital  of  the  civilised 
world.    The  streets,  hitherto  unpaved,  were  now  converted  into 
the  massive  lava-causeways  which  are  still  visible  on  many  of  the 
ancient  roads  (e.  g.  Via  Appia).     The   highest  ambition  of  the 
opulent  nobles  was  to  perpetuate  their  names  by  the  erection  of 
imposing  public  buildings.    Thus  in  184  M,  Porcius  Cato  erected 
the  first  court  of  judicature  (Basilica  Porcia)  in  the  Forum ,  and 
others  followed  his  example.    Speculation  in  houses  was  extensively 
carried  on ,  and  it  was  by  this  means  that  the  Triumvir  Grassus, 
among  others,  amassed  his  fortune;  for  rents  were  high ,  and  the 
houses  of  a  slight  and  inexpensive  construction.    These  insuZoe,  or 
blocks  of  houses  erected  for  hire,   contrasted  strikingly  with  the 
domus ,  or  palaces  of  the  wealthy ,  which  were  fitted  up  with  the 
utmost  magnificence  and  luxury.     Thus  the  tribune  Glodius,  the 
well-known  opponent  of  Cicero,  paid  14,800,600  sesterces  (t.  e, 
about  130,525^.)  for  his  house.    The  ordinary  building  material 
consisted  of  sun-dried  bricks  (lateres)^  while  the  volcanic  stone 
(tufa  and  peperino)  of  the  neighbourhood  was  used  for  the  more 
ambitious  edifices.  Among  the  comparatively  few  extant  buildings 
of  the  Republican  period  are  the  Tabularium  of  B.  C.  78  (p.  212), 
the  Ionic  Temple  at  the  Ponte  Rotto  (p.  240),  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Scipioa  (p.  248),  Bihulua  (p.  166),  and  CaeciUa  Metdla  (p.  348). 
The  transformation  of  the  republic  into  a  Militaby  Despotism 
involved  the  introduction  of  a  new  architectural  period  also.  Usurp- 
ers are  generally  wont  to  direct  their  energies  to  the  construction 
of  new  buildings ,  with  a  view  to  obscure  the  lustre  of  the  older 
edifices,   and  to  obliterate  the  associations  connected  with  them. 
Caesar  himself  had  formed  the  most  extensive  plans  of  this  nature, 
but  their  execution  was  reserved  for  his  more  fortunate  nephew.  Of 
all  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  those  of  the  buildings  of  Auovstub 
occupy  by  far  the  highest  rank ,  both  in  number  and  importance. 
The  points  especially  worthy  of  note  are  the  Campus  Martius  with 
the  Pantheon  (p.  180)  and  the  Thermae  of  Agrippa  (p.  182) ,  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus  (jp.  196),  the  Portico  of  Oetavia  (p.  196)  and 
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the  Mautoleum  of  Augustus  (p.  178),  the  BcLsilica  Julia  (p.  217), 
the  Domus  Augustana  on  the  Palatine  (p.  235)  and  the  Forum  of 
Augustus  with  the  Temple  of  Mars  (p .  229).  No  fewer  than  82  temples 
weie  restored  by  Augastus^'templomm  omnium  conditorem  ac  resti- 
tutorem'  as  he  is  termed  by  Liyy),  who  might  well  boast  of  having 
f onnd  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble.  The  wonderful  hard  bricks , 
the  time-resisting  qualities  of  which  excite  our  admiration  in  the 
Roman  buildings  of  the  next  500  years,  now  came  into  use,  supple- 
mented by  the  beautiful  travertine  from  the  vicinity  of  Tivoli,  while 
the  walls  were  lined  with  marble  from  Carrara,  Paros  and  other  Greek 
islands,  Numidia  (^giallo  antico'),  Laconia  ('rosso  antico*),  and 
Eubosa  ('cipollino').  The  administration  and  police-system  of  the 
city  were  also  re-organised  by  Augustus ,  who  divided  Rome  into 
14  quarters  (regiones) ,  adapted  to  its  Increased  extent  (p.  xxx). 
A  corps  of  watchmen  (vigiles)j  who  also  served  as  firemen,  was 
appointed  to  guard  the  city  by  night.  These  and  other  vrise  in- 
stitutions ,  as  well  as  the  magniUcenoe  attained  by  the  city  under 
Augustus,  are  depicted  in  glowing  terms  by  his  contemporaries. 
His  successors  followed  his  example  in  the  erection  of  public  edi- 
fices, each  striving  to  surpass  his  predecessors.  In  this  respect 
Nero  (54-68)  displayed  the  most  unbridled  ambition.  The  con- 
flagration of  the  year  64 ,  which  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Rome 
to  ashes,  having  been  ignited,  it  is  said,  at  the  emperor's  in- 
stigation, afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  rebuilding  the  whole  city 
in  a  modern  style  and  according  to  a  regular  plan.  For  his  own  use 
he  erected  the  *Oolden  House' ,  a  sumptuous  palace  with  gardens, 
lakes,  and  pleasure-grounds  of  every  description,  covering  an  enor- 
mous area,  extending  from  the  Palatine  across  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
losseum, and  far  up  the  Esquiline  (p.  224).  These  and  other  works 
were  destroyed  by  his  successors,  and  well  merited  their  fate ;  the  frag- 
ments which  still  bear  the  name  of  Nero  at  Rome  are  insignificant. 
The  Flavian  Dtkastt,  which  followed  the  Julian ,  has  on  the 
other  hand  perpetuated  its  memory  by  a  number  of  most  imposing 
works,  which  have  survived,  though  In  ruins,  to  the  present  day, 
above  all  the  Colosseum  (p.  224),  which  has  ever  been  regarded  as 
the  symbol  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  Rome,  the  Therma  of  Titus 
on  the  Esquiline  (p.  227),  and  the  Triumphal  Arch  (p.  223)  erected 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Under  Trajan  y  architecture 
received  a  new  impetus,  and  indeed  attained  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  which  the  art  was  capable  at  Rome.  To  this  the  Forum 
of  Trajan  (p.  239),  with  the  column,  and  the  reliefs  afterwards 
employed  to  decorate  Constantine's  arch,  bear  eloquent  testimony. 
Under  Trajan  the  culminating  point  both  of  art  and  of  political 
greatness  was  attained.  Thenceforward  the  greatness  of  the  empire 
began  gradually,  but  steadily,  to  decline.  Although  under  the  next 
emperor  Hadrian  this  tendency  was  apparently  arrested,  yet  the 
monuments  of  his  reign ,  such  as  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Koma 
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(p.   224),   and  Ms  Maiuoleum  (p.  266),    exhibit  traces  of  de- 
generacy. 

The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  time  of  the  Antoninbs.  These 
monarchs  were  remarkable  for  their  excellent  qualities  as'  soyereigns, 
and  their  peaoefal  sway  has  frequently  been  regarded  as  the  period 
during  which  mankind  in  general  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity. 
There  is  even  a  tradition  that  ^the  good  old  times'  will  return  when  the 
equestrian  statue  of  the  worthy  Marcus  Aurelius  (p.  201),  the  gilding 
of  which  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  shall  resume  its  costly  cover- 
ing. This,  however,  was  but  the  lull  preceding  a  storm.  The  great 
plague  under  the  latter  emperor  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  fearful 
calamities  which  devastated  the  empire.  Throughout  an  entire  cen- 
tury civil  wars ,  Incursions  of  barbarians ,  famine ,  and  pestilence 
succeeded  each  other  without  intermission.  Although  Rome  was 
less  affected  by  these  horrors  than  the  provinces ,  it  is  computed 
that  the  population  of  the  city ,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
cent,  was  about  1^2  million,  had  dwindled  to  one-half  by  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  A  constant  decline  in  architectural  taste  is  traceable ; 
but ,  as  building  always  formed  an  important  feature  in  the  policy 
of  the  emperors,  the  number  and  extent  of  the  ruins  of  this  period  are 
considerable.  To  this  epoch  belong  the  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
(p.  162),  the  Arch  of  Sept.  Severus  (p.  218),  the  magnificent  Baths 
of  CaracaUa  (p.  246),  and  the  huge  Thermae  ofDiocletian  (p.  145). 
After  the  Punic  War  the  walls  of  the  city  had  been  suffered  to 
fall  to  decay,  and  during  nearly  five  centuries  Rome  was  destitute 
of  fortification.  Under  the  emperor  Awrelian^  however,  danger 
became  so  imminent  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  again  to  protect 
the  city  by  a  wall  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians.  This 
structure  Is  to  a  great  extent  identical  with  that  which  is  still 
standing.  The  latest  important  ruins  of  antiquity  bear  the  name  of 
Const  AN  TINE  the  Gbeat,  viz.  the  Basilica  (p.  222),  Baths  (pp. 
150,  175),  and  Triumphal  Arch  (p.  226).  The  two  former  were, 
however',  erected  by  his  rival  Maxentius.  Constantino  manifested 
little  partiality  for  Rome  and  ancient  traditions,  and  the  transference 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium  (in  330)  marks  a  decided  turn- 
ing-point in  the  history  of  the  city,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  whole 
empire.  Rome  indeed  was  still  great  on  account  of  its  glorious  past 
and  its  magnificent  monuments ,  but  in  many  respects  it  had  sunk 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  provincial  town.  No  new  works  were  thence- 
forth undertaken,  and  the  old  gradually  fell  to  decay. 

The  city  was  still  divided,  in.  accordance  with  the  Attoustan  System, 
into  fourteen  regions,  in  ennmerating  which  we  shall  name  the  principal 
ruins  belonging  to  each:  —  1.  Porta  Cap«na,  Via  Appia,  within  the  city 
(p.  245);  2.  Caelimontiuin  y  Gselius  (p.  249) ;  9.  IsU  et  Serapis^  Colosseum 
(p.  224),  Baths  of  Titus  (p.  227) ;  4.  Templum  Paeis^  Venus  et  Roma  (p.  224), 
Basilica  of  Gonstantine  (p.  222),  Temple  of  Faustina  (p.  221)  \  5.  Exquiliae, 
Temple  of  Hinerva  Medica  (p.  166)  \  6.  Alia  Semita^  Baths  of  Gonstantine 
(p.  176)  and  Diocletian  (p.  145) ;  7.  Via  Lata^  between  the  modern  Gorso, 
tilie  Quirinal,  and  Pindo  (p.  164);  8.  Forum  Somanum,  the  republican 
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and  imperial  Fora  (pp.  213,  227)  and  the  Capitol  (p.  198);  9.  Cireus  Flo- 
minitu ,  Theatres  of  Harcellns  (p.  195)  and  Poznpey  (p.  192) ,  portico  of 
Octavia  Cp.  195),  Pantheon  (p.  180),  colnmn  of  Marcus  Aurelins  (p.  162), 
and  the  Temple  of  Keptone  (p.  16^;  10.  PotoMtfin,  Palatine  (p.  1^2);  11. 
Oiretu  Maximus,  temple  in  the  Forom  Boaritim  (p.  289);  12.  Piscina 
Pi^Uca,  Baths  of  Caracal  la  (p.  246);  13.  Aveniintu^  Pyramid  of  Cestins 
(p.  214) ;  14.  Transtiberim,  Trastevere  and  the  Borgo.  Accordingto  the 
statistics  of  this  period,  Rome  possessed  37  gates,  from  which  28  high- 
roads diverged,  and  19  aqueducts;  and  although  four  only  of  these  last  are 
now  in  use,  there  is  probably  no  city  in  the  world  which  can  boast  of 
such  an  excellent  supply  of  water  as  Rome.  The  banks  of  the  Tiber 
were  connected  by  8  bridges.  There  were  423  streets,  1790  palaces,  and 
46,602  dwelling-houses.  Among  the  public  structures  are  mentioned  11 
Thermee,  856  baths,  1352  fountains  in  the  streets,  36  triumphal  arches,  10 
basilicas,  etc.  When  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  suggested  by  these 
numbers  is  considered,  it  may  occasion  surprise  that  comparatively  so 
few  relics  now  remain;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  of 
desixuction  progressed  steadily  during  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  was  not 
arrested  till  the  era  of  the  Renaissance,  but  for  which  even  the  monuments 
still  extant  would  ere  now  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

The  Catacombs ,  the  earliest  bnilftl-places  of  the  Ghbistians, 
illastrate  the  gradual  progress  of  this  interesting  community,  in 
spite  of  every  persecution ,  from  the  1st  century  downwards.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  313  Constantine  issued  his  celebrated 
decree  from  Milan,  according  to  Christianity  eqnal  rights  with  all 
other  religions.  This  was  the  decisive  step  which  led  to  the  nnion 
of  the  church  with  the  state.  In  325  the  first  cecumenical  council 
was  held  at  Nicsa ,  and  in  337  the  emperor  caused  himself  to  be 
baptised  when  on  his  death-bed.  Tradition  attributes  the  earliest 
ecclesiastical  dirision  of  Rome  into  seven  diaconates  to  8t.  Clement j 
the  fourth  bishop ,  and  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  founded  the  first 
place  of  worship  in  the  house  of  the  senator  Pudens,  now  the 
church  of  S,  Pudenziana  (p.  152).  To  CallistuB  I.  (217-22)  is 
ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere 
(p.  322),  and  to  Urban,  his  successor,  that  of  8.  Cecilia  (p.  323). 
About  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  S,  Aleasio  and  S,  Ftisca 
on  the  Aventine  are  supposed  to  have  been  founded.  Of  these 
churches,  however,  and  also  of  the  edifices  erected  by  Constantike, 
no  trustworthy  record  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  To  that 
monarch  tradition  attributes  the  foundation  of  the  following 
churches  —  the  Lateran,  8t.  Peter* s,  8,  Paolo  Fuori,  8.  Croce  in 
Oerusalemmej  8.  AgntBt  Fuori,  8.  Lorenzo  Fuori,  and  88.  Pietro  e 
MarceUino  at  Torre  Pignattara  (p.  344),  —  but  probably  errone- 
ously ,  with  the  exception  of  the  first ,  which  was  styled  ^omnium 
urbis  et  orbis  ecclesiarum  mater  et  caput'.  It  is,  however,  note- 
worthy that  the  oldest  and  most  important  churches  were  generally 
outside  the  gates,  or  at  least  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  and  this 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  aristocracy  at  first  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  old  traditions,  and  for  a  long  period  the  city  pre- 
served its  heathen  character.  The  state  at  length  OTorcame  this 
antagonism.  In  382  the  altar  of  Yictoria  was  removed  from  the 
senate-hall,  and  in  408  the  ancient  religion  was  at  length  deprived 
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by  a  law  of  Honorius  of  all  its  temporal  possessions ,  and  tlius  in- 
directly of  its  spiritual  authority  also.  The  destniction  of  the  an- 
cient temples,  or  their  transformation  into  Christian  places  of  wor- 
ship now  began,  and  the  chnrches  rapidly  increased  in  number.  At 
this  early  period  Rome  possessed  28  parish  churches  (tituli)  y  be- 
sides numerous  chapels,  and  among  them  arose  the  five  Patriabohal 
Ghxjbohes,  presided  over  by  the  pope,  and  forming  a  community  to 
which  the  whole  body  of  believers  throughout  the  world  was  con- 
sidered to  belong.  These  five  were  8,  Giovanni  in  LateranOy  8, 
PietrOj  8.  Paolo,  8.  Lorenzo,  and  the  church  of  8.  Maria  Maggiore 
founded  by  Liberius.  Besides  these ,  8.  Croce  in  Oerusalemme  and 
8.  8eba8tian0y  erected  over  the  catacombs  of  the  Via  Appia,  enjoyed 
special  veneration.  These  formed  the  'Seven  Churches  of  Rome'  to 
which  pilgrims  flocked  from  every  part  of  western  Christendom. 
The  number  of  monasteries  now  steadily  increased,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  inroads  of  poverty  made  rapid  strides. 

In  the  4th  Centubt  the  cultivation  of  the  Roman  Campagna 
began  to  be  seriously  neglected,  and  in  an  official  document  of  the 
year  395  it  is  stated  that  upwards  of  500  square  miles  of  arable  land 
had  been  abandoned  and  converted  into  morass.  The  malaria  at  the 
same  time  extended  its  baneful  sway  from  the  coast  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  The  storms  of  the  barbarian  irruptions  greatly 
aggravated  the  misery.  Although  the  Vandals  and  Goths  are  often 
erroneously  held  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  great 
monuments  of  antiquity,  which,  on  the  contrary,  Theodoric  the 
Great  did  his  utmost  to  protect ,  Rome  doubtless  suffered  terribly 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  their  battles  and  pillagings.  In  410 
the  city  was  plundered  by  Alaric,  and  in  445  by  the  Vandals ,  and 
in  537  it  sustained  its  first  siege  from  the  Goths  under  Vitiges. 
.They  laid  waste  the  Campagna  and  cut  off  all  the  supplies  of  water 
brought  to  the  city  by  the  aqueducts ,  but  the  skill  of  BelisariuSj 
and  the  strength  of  the  walls ,  particularly  those  of  the  Castle  of 
S.  Angelo,  effectually  repelled  their  attacks  on  the  city.  In  March 
538  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  their  designs,  after 
having  beleaguered  the  city  for  upwards  of  a  year.  In  December 
546,  Totilaj  the  king  of  the  Goths,  entered  Rome,  and  is  said  to 
have  found  not  more  than  500  persons  within  the  walls  of  the 
devastated  city.  Belisarius  then  repaired  the  walls,  which  had  been 
partially  destroyed,  and  in  547  he  sustained  a  second  siege.  In  549 
the  city  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  Totila ,  but  in  552  it  was  re- 
captured by  Narsesandonce  more  united  with  the  Byzantine  empire. 
About  this  period  the  city  was  reduced  by  war,  pestilence,  and 
poverty  to  a  depth  of  misery  which  was  never  again  paralleled,  ex- 
cept during  the  absence  of  the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  No  thorough 
restoration  was  possible,  for  the  Byzantine  emperors  cared  nothing 
for  Rome,  and  in  the  Lombards  arose  new  enemies  to  their  dynasty 
in  Italy.     In  663  Constans  11.  visited  Rome ,  an  interval  of  306 
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years  having  elapsed  since  it  had  been  entered  by  a  Byzantine  em- 
peror, and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  carry  off  the  last 
remains  of  the  bronze  with  which  the  ancient  monnments  were  de« 
corated.  In  755  the  Longobards  under  their  dake  Aistulf  besieged 
Rome  for  two  months  and  mthlessly  devastated  the  Oampagna, 
which  during  the  preceding  interval  of  peace  had  begun  to  wear  a 
more  smiling  aspect.   A  lamentation  of  that  period  begins  thus :  — 

'Ifobilibus  quondam  fneras  confltructa  patronis, 
Sabdita  nunc  servisi  heu  male  Boma  ruis; 

Deseruere  tid  tanto  te  tempore  xegea, 
Cessit  et  ad  Grsecos  nomen  honosque  taas\ 

and  terminates  with  the  words :  — 

'Nam  nisi  te  Petri  meritom  Panlique  foveret, 
Tempore  jam  longo  Boma  misella  fores\ 

It  was  in  fact  the  tradition ,  indelibly  attaching  to  Rome,  of  the 
great  struggles  and  victories  of  Christianity  which  preserved  the 
city  from  total  destruction.  The  transformation  of  heathen  into 
Christian  Rome  was  accompanied  by  the  gradual  development  of  the 
Papacy  as  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  West.  Leo  the 
Or  eat  (440-461)  and  Gregory  the  Or  eat  (590-604)  may  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  originators  of  this  scheme  of  aggrandisement.  These 
prelates  and  their  successors  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
realise  their  project,  and  under  their  auspices,  notwithstanding  the 
poverty  and  misery  into  which  Rome  had  sunk ,  new  churches  and 
monasteries  were  constantly  springing  up  among  the  ruins  of  the 
monuments  of  antiquity ,  and  the  last  feeble  spark  of  artiBtic  taste 
which  still  survived  was  devoted  to  the  decoration  of  these  build- 
ings. The  objects  at  which  they  chiefly  aimed  were  independence 
of  Byzantium,  the  subjection  of  the  Eastern  church  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  Germans,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  would  materially  pave  the  way  for  their  ulterior  am- 
bitious schemes.  In  727  the  Longobard  king  Luitprand  presented 
Sutri,  which  had  been  captured  by  him,  to  the  pope,  this  being  the 
first  instance  of  a  town  being  presented  to  the  church,  and  this  gift 
constituted  a  basis  for  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  In  755,  on  the  Invitation  of  the  pope,  the  Frankish  king 
Pepin  proceeded  to  Italy  and  practically  put  an  end  to  the  Byzan- 
tine supremacy.  It  is  not  known  whether  that  monarch  actually 
folflUed  his  promise  of  making  over  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  and 
the  ether  towns  to  the  representative  of  St.  Peter ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  and  their  supremacy  over  Rome 
dates  from  the  grants  made  by  Pepin  to  the  church.  On  Christmas 
Day,  in  the  year  800,  Charlemagne  was  crowned  by  Leo  III.,  and 
from  that  period  dates  the  career  of  the  ^Holy  Roman  Empire'  and 
the  Mbblbtaii  Histoby  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

A  characteristic  of  this  period  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous, 
many-storied  towers  of  red  brick  which  contrast  so  strongly  with 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,     l^s  style  of  architecture  was 
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developed  in  the  Garlovingian  epoch,  although  most  of  these  towers 
now  extant  were  not  erected  before  the  12th  or  13th  century.  In 
still  greater  numbers  sprang  up  towers  of  a  defensive  character,  a 
few  only  of  which,  such  as  the  so-called  Torre  di  Nerone  (p.  149), 
are  still  preserved.  The  forest  of  towers ,  belonging  to  numerous 
different  owners ,  which  reared  themselves  over  the  ruins  of  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  affords  at  the  same  time  a  clue  to  the 
character  of  the  whole  epoch ;  for ,  in  spite  of  the  nominal  sway 
exercised  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  by  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror, continual  feuds  raged  both  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers ,  and  between  the  nobility  and 
the  populace.  The  great  monuments  of  antiquity  were  now  doomed 
to  utter  destruction,  and  their  fate  is  thus  described  by  the  historian 

Qregovorius  (iii,  565) :  — 

'Charlemagne  had  already  set  the  example  of  carrying  off  ancient 
columns  and  sculptures  to  adorn  his  cathedral  at  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  and  the 
popes,  who  regarded  the  greatest  monuments  of  Home  as  the  property  ot 
the  state,  possessed  neither  taste,  nor  time,  nor  ability  to  take  measures 
for  their  preservation.  The  plundering  of  ancient  buildings  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  priests  were  indefatigable  in  transferring  antique 
columns  and  marbles  to  their  churches  \  the  nobles,  and  even  the  abbots, 
took  possession  of  magnificent  ancient  edifices  which  they  disfigured  by 
the  addition  of  modern  towers  \  and  the  citizens  established  their  work- 
shops, rope-walks,  and  smithies  in  the  towers  and  circuses  of  imperial 
Rome.  The  fisherman  selling  his  fish  near  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber, 
the  butcher  displaying  his  meat  at  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  the  baker 
exposing  his  bread  for  sale,  deposited  their  wares  on  the  magnificent  slabs 
of  marble  which  had  once  been  used  as  seats  by  the  senators  in  the 
theatre  or  circus  and  perhaps  by  Ceesar,  Mark  Antony,  Augustus,  and 
other  masters  of  the  world.  The  elaborately  sculptured  sarcophagi  of 
Boman  heroes  were  scattered  in  every  direction  and  converted  into 
cisterns,  washing-vats,  and  troughs  for  swine ;  and  the  table  of  the  tailor 
and  the  shoemaker  was  perhaps  formed  of  the  cippus  of  some  illustrious 
Boman,  or  of  a  slab  of  alabaster  once  used  by  some  noble  Boman  matron 
for  the  display  of  her  jewellery.  For  several  centuries  Bome  may  be  said 
to  have  resembled  a  vast  lime-kiln,  into  which  the  costliest  marbles  were 
recklessly  cast  for  the  purpose  of  burning  lime;  and  thus  did  the  Bo- 
mans  incessantly  pillage,  burn,  dismantle,  and  utterly  destroy  their  glorious 
old  city\ 

Leo  IV.  (847-855)  encircled  the  'Leonine  Citt'  with  a  wall,  and 
erected  other  useful  structures,  which  indicate  a  renewed  period  of 
prosperity ;  but  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  in  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons soon  prevented  farther  progress.  When  at  length  these  bar- 
barians were  finally  subdued  by  John  X,  (914-928),  the  city  was 
repeatedly  besieged  and  captured  by  German  armies  during  the  contest 
for  the  imperial  supremacy ;  and  subsequently,  in  consequence  of 
incessant  civic  feuds ,  the  whole  city  was  converted  into  a  number 
of  distinct  fortified  quarters,  with  castellated  houses,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  numerous  monuments  of  antiquity  were  ruthlessly 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  building  materials  they  afforded.  Every 
temporary  re-establishment  of  peace  was  invariably  followed  by  new 
scenes  of  devastation,  as  when  the  senator  Brancaleone  dismantled 
no  fewer  than  150  of  the  strongholds  of  the  warlike  nobles. 
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The  constantly  increasing  dyic  and  national  dissensions  at  length 
compelled  Clement  V.  (1306-16)  in  1309  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the 
pontifical  government  to  Avignon,  where  it  remained  till  1377, 
whilst  Rome  was  successively  governed  hy  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
Neapolitans  and  Germans ,  Orsini's  and  Colonna^s,  and  for  a  hrief 
period  (1347)  Cola  di  Biensi  even  succeeded  in  restoring  the  an- 
cient repuhlican  form  of  government.  This  was  an  epoch  of  the  ut- 
most misery,  when  poverty,  war,  and  disease  had  reduced  the  popu- 
lation to  less  than  20,000  souls. 

A  happier  era  was  inaugurated  by  the  return  of  Gregory  XI. 
(1370-781  to  the  city  (1377).  After  the  termination  of  the  papal 
schism  (1378-1417),  the  new  development  of  the  city  progressed 
rapidly,  aided  hy  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  flowed  into  the  papal 
coffers,  and  by  the  revival  of  taste  for  art  and  science  promoted  by 
mcholas  V.  (1447-65),  JuliuaJI.  (1603-13),  LeoX.  (1613-22),  etc. 
In  1527  the  city  was  devastated  by  the  troops  of  Charles  of  Bourbon ; 
but  it  gradually  recovered  from  the  blow,  its  population  again  in- 
creased, many  palaces  were  reared  by  papal  favourites,  while  the 
popes  and  their  cardinals  restored  the  old  churches  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  building  new  ones.  This  was  especially  the  case  dur- 
ing the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  (1585-90),  to  whom  modem  Rome 
is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  characteristic  features.   Comp.  p.  Ixix. 

In  1798  a  republic  was  established  for  a  short  period  at  Rome, 
and  from  1809  to  1814  the  city  was  under  the  supremacy  of  France. 
A  republican  form  of  government  was  again  declared  in  1849,  in 
consequence  of  the  events  of  1848,  but  Pius  IX.  was  restored  by  the 
French  in  1850.  The  city  was  then  garrisoned  by  15,000  French 
troops,  who  were  withdrawn  in  1866,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
vention of  1864;  but  they  were  recalled  after  the  Garibaldian 
hostilities  of  1867,  and  were  quartered  in  the  environs  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870.  On  20th  Sept.  of 
that  year  the  Italian  troops  marched  into  the  city,  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  five  hours.  The  States  of  the  Church  are  now  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  which  Rome  is  once  more  the  capital. 
The  population  of  the  city  in  1870  was  about  215,000^  —  On  Jan. 
9.  1878  occurred  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II. ,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Humbert  I. 
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(sole  Emp. 
904-83^0. 

177 

Eleutberus. 

180 

Gommodus. 

307 

Maximin  II. 

«. 

190 

Victor  L,  190-202. 

Severus. 

193 

Pertinaz. 
Didius  Ju- 

Licinus. 
Maxentias. 

lianus. 

306 

Marcelltts 

193 

Septimius 

309 

Eusebius. 

Severus. 

311 

Melchiades. 

202 

Zephyrinus, 

314 

Sylvester  I. 

202.218. 

336 

Meutcus. 

212 

Garacalla 
(Geta  d.  212.) 

337 

Constantine  II. 
Gonstantius. 

Julius  L 

217 

Macrinus. 

Cons  tans. 

218 

Heliogabalus. 

Callistus  I., 

352 

Liberius. 

222 

Alexander 

218-222. 

366 

Felix  II. 

Severus. 

Urbanus  I., 

360 

Julian. 

223 

223-230. 

363 

Jovian. 

230 

PontisuQus, 

Valenti-  |  ®-| 

235 

Maziminus. 

230-2^. 

364 

236 

Anterus,  236-236. 

nian  I.   1  o  g 
and         >3h 

238 

Oordianl.  &II. 

Fabianus, 

Pnpienus  and 

236.250. 

Valens.  1  "S  ^ 

Balbinus. 

Jfia 

(*)  The  dates  of  the  popes  down  to  Constantine  are  uncertain,  having 
been  handed  down  by  vague  tradition  only. 
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1.  Tabu  of   HISTORY.     Emperors  and  Popes. 

A.D. 

Bom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

A.D. 

Bom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

881 

Charles  the 
Fat. 

1087 

(midebrand.) 
Victor  m. 

883 

Marinns  I. 

1088 

Urban  U. 

884 

Hadrian  III. 

1099 

PaschaUs  II. 

885 

Stephen  VI. 

1106 

Henry  V. 

887 

Amulf. 

1118 

Gelasius  II. 

891 

Formosus. 

1119 

Calixtus  II. 

896 

[Alfred  the 

Boniface  VI. 

1124 

Honorios  II. 

Great  of  Eng- 

Stephen  VH. 

1125 

Lothaire  of 

897 

land,871-901.) 

Bomanus  I. 
Theodoras  U. 

1130 

Saxony. 

Innocent  II. 

898 

John  IX. 

900 

Louis  the 
Child. 

Benedict  IV. 

1138 

Conrad  III. 
of  Hohen- 

903 

Leo  V. 

Chris  tophorus. 

1143 

staufen. 

Coelestine  11. 

904 

Sergius  lU. 

1144 

Lucius  II. 

911 

Conrad  I. 

Anastasios  III. 

1145 

Eugene  III. 

913 

Landonius. 

1152 

Frederick  I. 

914 

John  X. 

Barbarossa. 

919 

Henry  I. 

1153 

Anastasius  IV. 

928 

Leo  VI. 

1154 

[Henry  II.   of 

Hadrian  IV. 

929 

Stephen  VIII. 

1159 

England,  1154 
-1189.] 

Alexander  III. 

931 

John  XI. 

1181 

Lucius  III." 

936 

Otho  I. 

Leo  VII. 

1185 

Urban  lU. 

939 

Stephen  IX. 

1187 

Gregory  VIH. 

942 

Marinns  II. 

1187 

Clement  III. 

946 

Agapetus  II. 

1190 

Henry  VI. 

^ 

966 

John  XTT. 

1191 

CoBlestine  III. 

963 

Leo  VIII. 

1198 

Philip  of  Swa- 

Innocent  III. 

964 

Benedict  V. 

bia  and 

965 

John  XIII. 

Otho  IV. 

973 

Otho  II. 

Benedict  VI. 

[Bichard  Coeur 

974 

Benedict  Vn. 
Boniface  VII. 

de  Lion,  1189 
-1199.1 

983 

Otho  III. 

John  XIV. 

1212 

Frederick  II. 

985 

John  XV. 

1216 

[John      Lack- 

Honorius Hi. 

996 

Gregory  V. 

1227 

land,    1199- 

Gregory  IX. 

999 

Sylvester  II. 

1241 

1216.] 

CoBlestine  IV. 

1002 

Henry  II. 

1243 

Innocent  IV. 

1003 

John  XVII. 

1250 

Conrad  IV. 

John  XVIII. 

1254 

Interregnum. 

Alexander  IV. 

1009 

Sergius  IV. 

1261 

Urban  IV. 

1012 

Benedict  VIU. 

1265 

Clement  IV. 

1024 

Conrad  11. 

John  XIX. 

1271 

Gregory  X. 

1083 

Benedict  IX. 

1273 

Budolph  of 

1039 

Henry  Ul. 

Hapsburg. 

1045 

Gregory  VI. 
Clement  II. 

1276 

[Edward  I.   of 

Innocent  V. 
Hadrian  V. 

1048 

Damasus  II. 

England,  1272 
-1307.1 

John  XX. 

1049 

St.  Leo  IX. 

or  XXI. 

1066 

Victor  II. 

1277 

Nicholas  III. 

1066 

Henry  IV. 

1281 

Martin  IV. 

1057 

Stephen  X. 

1285 

Honorius  IV. 

1068 

Benedict  X. 

1288 

Nicholas  IV. 

1069 

[William  the 

Nicholas  II. 

1292 

Adolph  of 
Nassau. 

1061 

Conqueror, 

Alexander  II. 

1294 

St  CoBlestine  V 

^^ 

1073 

1066-1087.1 

Gregory  VII. 

1295 

Boniface  ViU. 
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A.D. 

Bom.  Emp, 

Popes. 

A.D. 

Bom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

1298 

All>ert  I. 

1560 

En|dand,1663 

Julius  ni.  (Joan. 

1903 

Benedict  XI. 

Maria  de  Monte). 

iao5 

Clement  V. 

1665 

Marcellus  11. 

1308 

Henry  Vil.   of 
Luxembonrg. 

Paul   IV.    (Gian 
Pietro  Carafib 

1314 

Louis    of    Ba- 

1666 

Ferdinand  I. 

of  17aples). 

varia  and 

1569 

[Elizabeth  of 

Pius  IV.  (Joan. 

Frederick  of 

England,  1558 

AngeluB  Medici 

Austria. 

-1603.] 

of  Milan). 

1316 

[Edward  ni.  of 

John  XXn. 

1564 

Maximilian  II. 

1334 

England,  1327 

Benedict  XIT. 

1566 

St.  Pius  V. 

1342 

-1377.] 

Clement  VI. 

(Ghislieri  of 

1346 

Charies  IV.  of 
Luxemboui^. 

1572 

Piedmont). 
Gregory  XIH. 

1352 

Innocent  VI. 

(Ugo  Buon- 

1362 

Urban  V. 

compagni  of 

1370 

Gregory  XI. 

Bologna). 

1378 

Wenael. 

Urban  VI. 

1676 

Rudolph  II. 

1389 

Boniface  IX. 

1686 

Sixtus  V.  (Felix 

1400 

Rupert  of  the 
Palatinate. 

1690 

Peretti). 
Urban  Vll. 

1404 

Innocent  VII. 

(Giambattista 

1406 

Gregory  XII. 

Castagna  of 

1409 

Alexander  V. 

Rome). 

1410 

Sigismnnd. 

John  XXm. 

1690 

Gregory  XIV. 

1417 

[Henry  V.   of 
England,  1413 
-1422.] 

Martin  V. 

CNic.  Sfondrati 
of  Milan). 

1431 

Eugene  IV. 

1591 

Innocent  IX. 

1438 

Albert  H. 

(Giannantonio 

1440 

Frederick  III. 

Facehinetti  of 

1447 

Nicholas  V. 

Bologna). 

1456 

[Henry  VI.  of 

Calixtus  ill. 

1692 

Clement  VIII. 

1458 

England,  1422 
-1461.] 

Pius  II.  (iEneaa 

(Hippolyt.  Aldo- 

Sylvius,  Siena). 

brandini  of 

1464 

Paul  II. 

[James  I.  of 

Florence). 

1471 

Sixtus  IV. 

1606 

England,  1603 
-1625.] 

Leo  XI.  (Alexan- 

(Francis della 

der  Medici). 

Eovere  of 

Paul  V.  (Camillo 

Savona). 

Borghese). 

1484 

[Henry  VII.  of 

Innocent  VIII. 

1612 

Matthias. 

England,  1485 
-1509.] 

(Joann.  B.  Cibo 

1619 

Ferdinand  II. 

of  Genoa). 

1621 

[Charies  I.  of 

Gregory  XV. 

1492 

Alexander  VI. 

England,  1625 
-1649.] 

(Alexander  Lu- 

(Roder.  Borgia). 

dovisi). 

1493 

Maximilian  I. 

1623 

UrbanVIII.  (Maf 

1503 

[Henry  VIII.  of 

Pius  III.   (Fran- 

feo Barberini). 

England,1509 
-1547.] 

cis  Piccolomini 

1637 

Ferdinand  III. 

of  Siena). 

1644 

[Common- 

Innocent X. 

1503 

Julius  II.  (Julian 
della  Rovere). 

wealth  and 
Protectorate, 

(Giambattista 
Pamflli). 

1613 

Leo  X.  (John  de' 
Medici). 

1665 

1649-1660.] 

Alexander  VII. 

1519 

Charles  V. 

(Fabio  Chigi  of 

1622 

Hadrian  VI. 
(of  Utrecht). 

1658 

Leopold  I. 

Siena). 

1523 

Clement  VII. 
(Julius  Medici). 

1667 

[Charles  II.  of 
England,  1660 

Clement  IX. 
(Giul.  Rospig- 

1534 

Paul  III.   (Alex- 

-1686.] 

liosi). 

[Mary  I.  of 

ander  Famese), 

- 
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A.D. 

Bom.  Bmp. 

.  Popes. 

A.D. 

Biom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

1670 

diemdat  X. 

1765 

Joseph  II. 

■ 

(EmilioAltieri). 

1769 

Clement  XiV. 

1676 

Innocent  XI. 
(Benedetto 
Odescalchi). 

(GioT.AntGan- 
ganelU  of  Bi- 
mini). 

1689 

Alexander  XIII. 

1775 

Pius  VI.  (GioT.^ 

[WiUiam    III. 

(Pietro  Otto- 

Ang.  Braschi). 

and  Mary  II. 

huoni). 

1790 

Leopold  II. 

of  England, 
1688-170Q.] 

1792 

Francis  II. 

1800 

Pins  Vn.  (Gre- 

1691 

Innocent  XII. 
(Ant.  Pigna- 

gorio  Baraaba 
Chiaramonti  of 

telli). 

[George  IV.  of 

Cesena). 

1700 

, 

Clement  XI. 

1823 

England,  1820 
-18§0.] 

Leo  XII.  (Annib. 

(Giov.  Franc. 

della  Genga  of 

1705 

Joseph  I. 

Albani). 

Spoleto). 

1711 

Charles  VI. 

1829 

Pius  vm. 

1721 

Innocent  XIM. 
(Mich.  Ang.  de 

(Franc.  Xav. 
Castiglione  of . 

[G«orge  II.  of 

Conti). 

GingoU). 

1724 

England,  1727 

Benedict  XIII. 

1881 

Gregory  XVI. 

-1760.] 

(Vine.  Maria 
Orsini). 

(Mauro  Capellari 
of  Belluno). 

1730 

Clement  XII. 

1846 

Pius  IX.  (Gio- 

» 

(Lorenzo  Cor- 

vanni  Maria     '^ 

sini). 

Mastai-Feretti 

1740 

Benedict  XIV. 

of  Senigallia). 

(Prosp.  Lam- 

1878 

Leo  XIII. 

bertini). 

(Gioachino 

1742 

Charles  VII. 
of  Bavaria. 

Pecci  of  Carpi- 
neto,l),2.Mareh 

1745 

Francis  I. 

1810,    Cardinal 

1758 

[George  III.  of 

Clement  XIII. 

1853.  Pope  20. 
Feb.  1878). 

England,  1760 
-1820.1 

(Carlo  Rezzo- 

nico  of  Venice). 

MARTINUS  Y. 
1417   /"w^    1431 


COLONNA 


piusn.  piirsm. 

1*S8    xT — >v    15CB 


PICCOLOMINI 


EUGENIUS  Vr. 
l«l  /^""^    14« 


CONDOLMIERI 


PAULUS  n. 
146*  •''T>v     1471 


BARBO 


NICOLAUS  Y 
1«7   X-"       \   145S 


PARENTUCELLI 


SIXTUS  IV. 
1*71    XTT^v   1494 


DBLLAROVERE 


CALIXTUS  m. 
UaS    y<:5>v  1458 


BORGIA 


I5N0CENTIUS  VIII. 
Me4  V-TTV    1492 


CIBO 


ALEXANDER  VI. 
1492  xCr\  1503 


jucms  I. 

1503  XTT^v    1S13 


LEOX.    LEO  XI. 
1605 


]IADItIANnSTt.CLBMBNSVI 


B  OR  CIA 


BELLA  RO:^RE 


MEDICI 


(UTRECHT)  MEDICI 


PAULUS  in. 
153*  y-^T^X    1549 


JULIUS 
1550    y^TT^v    1555 


MARCELLUS  IL 
1555 


PAULUS  W 
1555   .^^^.   1559 


PARNBSE 


BEL  MONTE 


CERVINO 


CARRAFA 


PIUS  TK 
1559  v/<?:r\  1565 


PIUSV 
1566  .^"^  1572 


GREGORIUS  :X1IL 
1572  y^      X    1585 


SIXTUS  V. 
1585   ><      ^    1590 


MEDICI 


GRISLIEKI 


BUONCOMPAGNO 


PERETTI 


URBANUSWClASTAGNA) 


CLEMENS  Vni. 
1592    y^        V  1605 


PAULUS  V. 
1605  /"s^   1621 


GREGORIUS  Tf. 
1621  ><"^X   1623 


ALDOBRANDINI 


BORGHESE 


LUDOVISI 


Geograjh.  A™t.wxi  •Wa;jnM'I.D*e6,Lelpzig. 


'M 


URBANTTS  Vm. 


I     1623 


16^ 


INNOCEKTIUSX. 
164*    WTTTK    1655 


BARBERINI 


PAMPILI 


ALBXANDBR  TU. 
1655  y<:r>s.  1667 


CHIGI 


CLEMBIVS  IX. 
1667   y^'^^^    1669 


ROSP1GI.IOSI 


CLEMENS  X. 
1670  y^~^\  1676 


INNOCBNTIUS  H. 

1676  y^::^:;;^  i689 


ALEXANDER  YDl. 
1680  /C">^  1691 


ItfNOCENTIUS  JR. 
1691   y ^   17O0 


ALTIERI 


ODESCALCHI 


OTTOBONI 


PIGNATELLI 


CLEMENS  XI. 
1700   y^""""^    1721 


INNOCENTIUSXffl. 
1721    /"S^    17» 


BENBDICTUS  Xm. 
172*  XHT^    1730 


CLEMENS  Xn. 
1730  X^TV    1740 


ALB  AN  I 


CONTI 


ORSINI 


CORSINI 


BENEDICTUS  XIY. 
1740  .d''W^^    1758 


CLEMENS  XDL. 
1758   ><T\    1760 


CLEMENS  JN. 
1769  /tXTv    177* 


LAMBERTINI 


REZZONICO 


PIUS  VI. 

1775  ^rrr^s.  1795 


GANGANELLI 


BRASCHI 


PIUS  vn. 

1800    v^T"^     1823 


LEO  xn. 

1823    /"      \  1829 


PIUS  vm. 

1829    >^'~"\    1830 


GREGORIUS  XVL 
1831    •'^FX   1846 


CHIARAMONTI 


BELLA  GENOA 


CASTIOLIONE 


CAPELLARI 


PIUS  IX. 
1846  /"XX    1878 


LEO  zm. 


1878 


MASTAI-FERETTI 


PEC  CI 


Ceo^mph.  Anst-vonWa^ner  &.l>cibe«,Icipzi^ 


Ancient  Art 

A  HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

"Ai  the  iireatnt  lo$€  thenuehet  in 
the  mighiiar  Octan^  »o  th4  Aistarp  0/ 
the  peoples  once  distrSmted  along  the 
Mediterranean  shore*  is  <:Aeorbed  in  that 
of  the  mighty  Mietren  qf  the  World^". 

NZBBCBJL 

The  traveller  who  would  not  wander  through  the  galleries  of 
Rome  in  mere  vacant  wonderment  may  bear  in  mind  these  words  of 
Niehnhr.  As  a  preface  to  the  following  pages,  they  will  not  only 
help  the  intelligent  observer  to  a  worthy  appreciation  of  the  master- 
pieces presented  to  him,  bnt  enable  him  to  invest  them  with  appro- 
priate historical  associations. 

Amongst  the  crowd  of  statues  which  fill  the  galleries  and  cham- 
bers of  the  Vatican  and  Capitol  of  Rome  are  to  be  seen  the  noblest 
examples  of  Antique  Sculpture.  These  do  not,  however,  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  Imperial  Rome  as,  for  example,  the  frescoes  of  Fra 
Angellco  in  the  Cloisters  of  St.  Mark,  01  those  of  Andrea  del  Sarto 
in  the  Church  of  the  Annunziata  to  Florence,  or  as  the  masterpieces 
of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  to  medieval  and  pontiilcal  Rome. 
These  latter  originated,  so  to  speak ,  with  her,  were  her  peculiar 
attributes,  the  fitting  emblems  of  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  The 
genius  which  created  them,  she  inspired,  fostered ,  and  rewarded. 
On  the  other  hand,  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  World,  the  Rome 
of  ancient  history,  though  attracting  to  herself  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  entire  epochs  of  Greek  art,  though  through  ^er  inter- 
position names ,  which  otherwise  must  have  remained  mere  phan- 
tom sounds,  survive  to  receive  individually  the  homage  due  to 
their  transcendent  genius,  had  nevertheless  as  little  influence 
on  the  marvellous  development  of  Greek  art,  as  London  had  upon 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  on  Giotto  and  Masaccio ,  on  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo.  In  fact,  those  particular  works,  which,  while  they 
fill  the  mind  with  a  wonder  akin  to  awe,  minister  to  our  noblest 
gratification,  and  in  the  presence  of  whose  marvellous  perfection  all 
subsequent  efforts  are  dwarfed  into  insignificance,  occupied  in  Rome 
ages  ago,  and  still  occupy,  a  place  corresponding  to  that  which 
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the  masterpieces  of  the  Italian  and  other  schools  of  painting  fill  in 
the  galleries  of  London,  Paris,  and  Dresden.  Winckelmann  was  the 
first  to  trace  in  hold  and  comprehenslTe  outline  the  history  of  Art 
amongst  the  Ancients ,  from  its  infancy  and  earlier  growth  to  its 
maturity  and  gradual  decline.  Following  in  the  wake  of  Winckel- 
mann, unceasing  research,  patiently  and  persistently  pursued,  has 
served  to  confirm  and  extend  his  surrey,  and  to  supply,  in  addition, 
a  host  of  particulars  pregnant  with  interest.  Those  indeed,  who  have 
conducted  this  laborious  quest ,  stimulated  and  directed  by  the  for- 
tunate recovery  of  monuments  and  various  relics  of  antiquity,  have 
been  the  means  of  determining  the  history  of  Antique  Art,  so  far  at 
least  as  Sculpture  and  Architecture  are  concerned ;  and  this  not  only 
in  its  more  salient  features ,  but  with  an  elaboration  of  detail ,  so 
careful  and  so  well  authenticated,  that  the  authorship  of  numerous 
works  is  clearly  established ,  and  the  interest  and  value  of  their 
discoveries  in  so  far  unspeakably  enhanced.  Much  indeed  remains 
to  be  done,  and  the  path  of  the  explorer  is  besot  with  doubt  and 
difficulty;  but  the  future  promises  farther  encouragement,  if  not 
complete  solution. 

In  Art,  the  Oieeks  were  content  to  learn  firom  nations  whose 
civilisation  preceded  theirs.  Long  before  the  first  image  was  graven 
by  Grecian  hands,  the  EffyptianSj  as  far  as  history  acquaints  us,  had 
been  the  first  to  overcome  those  difficulties  in  the  choice  of  a  suitable 
form  of  expression  inseparable  from  every  fresh  manifestation  of  Art. 
They  had  established  a  well-defined  system,  a  traditional  style, 
which  was  exemplified  as  well  in  their  Sculpture  as  in  their  Archi- 
tecture. On  the  other  hand  the  richly-elaborated  Art  of  the  Baby- 
lonians  and  Assyrians^  with  its  sumptuous  wealth  of  decoration,  must 
also  of  necessity  have  had  its  influence  on  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor. 
Grecian  Art  had,  to  begin  with,  not  only  adopted  the  method, 
implements,  and  workmanship  of  their  predecessors ;  it  had  possess- 
ed itself  of  their  forms  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  motives  of 
their  imagery.  Greece  did  not,  however,  accept  this  heritage  of 
art  in  the  spirit  of  slavish  Imitation.  Architectural  models  were  not 
adopted  in  their  entirety.  Each  part  separately,  each  ornament  in 
itself,  became  the  centre  of  a  new  conception,  and  this  conception 
once  embodied  became  a  distinct  type,  the  expression  of  a  taste 
purely  Greek.  In  like  manner  they  treated  the  conventional  render- 
ing of  the  human  form  transmitted  to  them.  This,  by  constant 
reference  to  the  living  model,  they  continued  to  manipulate  and 
modify  until  they  attained  to  that  profound  and  comprehensive 
grasp  of  nature,  which  to  this  day  remains  the  subject  of  wonder 
and  delight  to  our  greatest  artists.  The  way  thus  traversed  was 
long  and  wearisome.  It  carries  us  back  through  an  incalculable  suc- 
cession of  ages  into  the  impenetrable  past.  The  oldest  lonie  and 
Dorie  temples,  although  well-nigh  of  prehistoric  antiquity,  exhibit 
in  all  essential  particulars  a  clearly**defiiied  architectural  eystem; 
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and,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  the  aTcMteetare  of  the  Oieeks  did  not 
start  into  being  as  Athena  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  fnlly  armed 
and  equipped.  Careful  observation  will  detect  in  the  Orders  associ- 
ated in  name  with  the  two  principal  Hellenic  races  eyldenoes  of  a 
very  gradual  development.  Subsequently,  to  these  two  orders  was 
added  a  third,  known  as  the  Corinthian.  It  was  inevitable  that  in 
the  practice  of  Sculpture  as  well  as  Architecture  divergences  arose 
which  may  be  characterised  as  provincialisms;  and  it  is  equally 
intelligible  that  as  Art  in  Greece  assumed  more  and  more  majes- 
tic proportions ,  these  provincialisms  should  have  become  less  and 
less  observable. 

They  were  Anally  obliterated  by  the  glories  of  what  may  be  distin- 
guished, in  reference  to  art,  as  the  Agb  of  PbbiciiBs;  glories 
associated  with  the  talismanic  names  of  PMdiaSj  Myron,  and  Poly~ 
cletus  in  Sculpture ,  and  of  leiinus  and  Mneaides  in  Architecture. 
The  golden  age  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  when  Raphael  filled  the 
world  with  rapturous  wonder,  can  alone  be  compared  to  a  time 
which  witnessed  the  surpassing  achievements  of  art  in  Greece.  Of 
the  painters  of  this  period,  of  Polygnotua  for  example,  who  flourished 
somewhat  earlier,  little  can  be  ascertained.  Their  works  have 
perished ;  and  all  that  we  can  learn  of  them  is  at  best  too  hypothe- 
tical to  be  worthy  of  record. 

The  name  of  Polyclbttts  belongs  to  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
connoisseur  of  his  day  claimed  for  him  the  merit  of  having  pre- 
sented the  human  form  complete  in  its  minutest  details,  correct  in 
proportion,  perfect  in  symmetry.  One  of  his  works  in  particular, 
the  figure  of  a  powerful  youth  armed  with  a  spear  (Doryphorus), 
was  upheld  as  an  example  of  the  master's  peculiar  excellence, 
and  hence  was  sumamed  the  Canon.  As  a  counterpart  to  the  Dory- 
phorus,  and  in  like  manner  regarded  as  a  type  or  model,  is  the  figure 
of  a  youth  of  distinguished  beauty,  who  with  both  hands  folds  a 
band  round  his  head  (Diadumenus).  Of  one  of  his  AmoKons  it  was 
said,  that  it  surpassed  even  the  Amazon  of  Phidias  in  beauty. 
Finally,  especial  glory  was  claimed  for  his  statue  of  Hera  placed 
in  a  temple  dedicated  to  this  goddess  at  Delphi.  —  Mtbon's  chief 
delight  was  to  portray  the  human  form  in  action,  but  his  success 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  partial.  Thus  he  represents  his  Diaco- 
bolus  actually  doubled  up  in  the  act  of  throwing  the  discus.  In 
a  group  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  the  same  artist  has  chosen  for 
his  subject  the  incident  of  Marsyas  in  the  act  of  seizing  the  pipes 
which  the  Goddess  Athena  has  rejected,  and  on  which  he  plays 
while  dancing  with  delight.  He  recoils  in  terror  and  bewilderment 
as  the  Goddess,  suddenly  appearing,  dashes  the  pipes  from  his  hand. 
Finally  the  Cow  of  Myron  was  especially  popular.  It  was  boasted 
of  her  that  so  lifelike  was  she  that  she  deceived  both  man  and  beast : 
nay  imposed  even  on  a  living  calf.  But  mightiest  amidst  this 
sculptor  band  was  Phidias.    His  colossal  Statue  of  Zeus  excited 
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wonder  evta  in  Olympia.  It  was  aooounted  a  reproach  not  to  have 
seen  it.  His  principal  works  were,  however,  devoted  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  his  native  city  Athens.  The  colossal  flgure  of  Athens*  tute- 
lary deity,  the  virgin  goddess  Athena  in  the  Parthenon,  was  from 
the  hand  of  Phidias.  With  him,  we  may  assume ,  originated  those 
plastic  decorations  of  her  temple  the  remains  of  which  are  preserved 
in  Athens  and  in  London;  and  in  all  that  his  friend  Pericles  under- 
took with  a  view  to  enhance  the  beauty  and  glory  of  their  native 
city,  the  creative  genius ,  if  not  always  the  hand  of  Phidias  was 
active.  So  completely  indeed  had  he  subjected  to  his  irresistible 
will  the  resources  of  his  art,  so  far  had  he  distanced  all  competi- 
tors, whether  in  the  present  or  past,  that  the  force  of  his  genius, 
overstepping  the  narrow  confines  of  Attica,  imposed  its  sway  upon 
successive  generations  of  artists.  Alcojmenea  and  his  favourite  Ago- 
racritu9  were  his  most  distinguished  and  successful  pupils.  The 
Statue  of  a  Victor  in  the  pentathlon  by  Alcamenes  was,  in  a  simi- 
lar way  to  the  Doryphorus  of  Polycletus ,  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  ^Enkrinomenus',  or  Hhe  classical'. 

In  the  history  of  Art,  as  in  the  history  of  Poetry,  there  usually 
succeeds  to  what  Winckelmann  terms  the  ^lofty  style',  which 
delights  rather  in  depicting  the  sublime  and  majestic,  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  a  vein  of  sentiment  more  tender,  more  expressive  of  beauty 
in  her  gentler  and  more  graceful  aspects;  while  at  the  same 
time  freer  and  more  forcible  utterance  is  given  to  joy  and  anguish, 
and  generally  to  the  emotions  and  passions.  Tenderness  and  grace 
were  the  divine  attributes  of  Pbaxitsles  and  the  family  of  whom  he 
was  chief.  At  this  time  when  Athens,  weary  of  conflict  with  the 
Hellenic  confederacy,  longed  for  peace ,  one  of  the  family,  Cephiso- 
dotus  (the  Elder),  produced  his  Irene  and  Plutus,  the  Goddess  of 
Peace  bearing  in  her  arms  the  infantine  god  of  riches,  of  which  there 
is  a  copy  in  the  Glyptothek  in  Munich.  Praxiteles  himself  belongs 
to  a  succeeding  generation.  Above  all  his  Ero8  in  Thespia,  his  Satyr 
and  the  Aphrodite  in  Cnidus ,  were  the  wonder  and  delight  of  anti- 
quity. His  sons  Cephiaodotita  (the  Younger)  and  Timarchos  had 
also  considerable  repute.  Scofas  is  usually  regarded  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  more  pathetic  and  impassioned  expression  in 
Art ;  and  amongst  his  numerous  works  a  Group  of  Sea  Deities  and 
fantastical  Sea  Monsters  is  accounted  particularly  impressive.  — 
The  Niohe  and  her  Children^  afterwards  carried  to  Rome,  was  at- 
tributed variously  to  Praxiteles  and  Soopas.  Leochares,  another 
contemporary  of  Scopas,  is  believed  to  be  the  author  of  a  group  re- 
presenting Oanymede  borne  to  Olympus  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle. 

It  is  said  that  Albxandbs  the  Gabat  would  entrust  the  execu- 
tion of  his  portrait  to  none  other  than  Ltsippus  of  Sycium  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus :  and  with  the  name  of  Lysippus  is  associated  a  revolution 
in  taste  which  culminated  in  this  period.  The  painter  and  sculptor 
Euphranor^  a  contemporary  of  Lysippus,  but  older  than  he,  whose 
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especial  delight  it  was  to  celebrate  heroic  exploit ,  had  already 
with  purpose  and  deliberation  modified  the  recognised  rales  of  pro- 
portion.  Lysippns  moulded  the  head  smaller,  and  the  figure  rela- 
tively taller  than  had  hitherto  been  the  practice.  In  posing  the 
figures  too,  either  standing  or  in  moyement,  as  well  as  in  the  entire 
conception  and  rendering  of  Nature,  he  appears  to  have  deyeloped 
anew  and  with  dazzling  effect  what  hitherto  had  not  been  more 
than  suggested.  His  forms,  though  of  unmistakably  Greek  charac- 
ter, are  more  in  conformity  with  modem  taste  than  those  of  earlier 
artists.  Among  thebest  known  works  of  Lysippus  is  the  Apoxyom«niM, 
the  figure  of  a  youth  fresh  from  a  struggle  in  the  Palestra,  in  the 
act  of  using  the  scraping  iron.  Gtttds  and  heroes,  scenes  of  war  and 
the  chase,  furnished  him  with  subjects  for  a  host  of  other  works. 
Among  his  sons  and  pupils  Laippus,  Boedcu,  and  Euthyeraies^  the 
last  is  most  highly  esteemed.  Not  only  those  of  their  generation  but 
posterity  agreed  that  Lyslppus  and  the  painter  Apelles  had  reached 
the  highest  attainable  point  in  the  truthful  rendering  of  nature, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  technical  mastery  of  their  art.  The  influence 
of  Lysippus  endured  throughout  and  beyond  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing century.  His  method  sufficed  for  the  schools  which  succeeded 
him  because  the  new  spirit  in  which  they  worked  had  already 
triumphed  in  Lysippus. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  and  all  that  followed  in  their  train 
— the  glories  and  treasures  of  the  East  unfolded,  mighty  monarchies 
founded  ,  stately  cities  built,  and  growing  into  centres  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  new  forms  of  worship  consequent  upon  a  more  intelligent 
study  of  nature  —  afforded  conditions  both  material  and  other, 
which  stimulated  afresh  the  arts  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture. 
Henceforward  Greek  art  vied ,  in  the  splendour  of  its  colossal  pro- 
portions, with  that  of  the  East.  The  deeds  of  yictorious  monarchs 
were  her  favourite  theme :  she  was  indefatigable  in  the  contrlyance 
of  new  forms  of  luxury  and  fresh  splendour  for  city,  mansion,  and 
palace.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  Past  was  losing  its  hold  upon  her. 
The  traditions  of  the  Periclean  age,  which  told  how  art  was  content 
to  serve  the  household  Gods  with  simple  piety  and  to  adorn  domestic 
life,  were  but  feebly  remembered.  Places  once  instinct  with  art 
life  were  lost  in  the  new  and  overwhelming  growth  of  cities,  now 
the  emporiums  of  the  world's  commerce:  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
Antioeh  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  Pergamurrij  and  Rhode$,  —  As  an 
example  of  what  G^reek  art  was  doing  about  this  time  in  Eoxpt,  we 
may  mention  the  reclining  figure  of  iheBiver^od  of  the  Nile.  Around 
this  colossal  personage,  so  benignant  in  aspect,  play,  with  true  in- 
fantine grace ,  sixteen  cherub-like  diildren.  These  are  symbols  of 
the  16  cubits ,  the  measure  of  that  periodical  rise  in  the  Nile's 
waters  which  annually  submerges  the  land  and  endows  Egypt  with 
pwennial  fruitfulness.  —  A  pupil  of  Lysippus,  one  Eutyehidesy  re- 
presented the  dty  of  Antiocos  in  a  group  of  considerable  grace.  The 
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tatelary  deity  (Tyche)  of  the  city  is  seated  on  a  look.  In  her  right 
hand  she  holds  ears  of  com ,  and  on  her  head  she  wears  a  moral 
crown ;  while  at  her  feet  appears,  in  the  shape  of  a  yonth  rising  out 
of  the  earth,  the  riTer-god  Orontes  (the  river  actually  flows  under- 
ground for  some  distance). 

The  sculptors  of  Pbbgamum  celebrated  the  victories  of  their  kings 
over  the  Celts.  The  statue  of  the  Dying  Oaul  (the  so  called  ^dying 
gladiator'}  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  Oroup  ofOauU  in 
the  Museum  Boncampagni  are  most  impressive  examples  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  inspired  by  the  theme.  The  northern  barbarian, 
differing  widely  as  he  did  in  configuration,  costume,  and  habit  from 
the  Greek,  was  a  study  of  engrossing  interest  to  the  sculptor,  and 
was  reproduced  with  physiological  accuracy.  At  the  same  time, 
that  the  fame  of  the  victor  might  be  magnified  to  the  utmost,  the 
sculptor  sought  to  embody  all  that  was  admirable  in  the  character 
of  the  vanquished:  his  ill-trained  but  chivalrous  valour,  his 
inflexible  determination  to  die  rather  than  suffer  disgrace.  So  late 
as  the  4th  century  A.D.  there  was  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Acropolis 
a  votive  offering  of  King  Attains  in  the  shape  of  a  group  with 
numerous  figures  representing  the  struggles  of  the  gods  with  the 
giants,  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons,  of  the  Athenians  with 
the  Persians,  and  Attains  himself  with  the  Celts.  Quite  recently, 
figures  have  been  recognised  as  belonging  to  these  groups  in  the 
collections  of  Venice,  Rome,  and  Naples.  —  Of  the  Rhodian  School 
we  have  examples  in  the  so-called  Fameae  Bull  in  the  museum  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Laoeoon.  The  date  of  the  Laocoon  has  not  been 
established.  Since  the  days  of  Winckelmann,  who  assigned  it  to 
the  time  of  Alexander,  and  of  Leasing,  who  maintained  that  it 
belonged  rather  to  that  of  Titus,  there  has  been  a  constantly 
recurring  controversy  on  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  highly  im- 
probable that  the  Rhodian  School  retained,  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Titus,  the  vitality  necessary  for  the  production  of  so  considerable 
a  work. 

From  the  preceding  pages  it  will  be  gathered  how  many  crises 
and  how  varied  a  development  had  been  experienced  by  Greek  art 
down  to  the  time  when  Borne  herself  came  to  be  included  within 
the  charmed  circle  of  Greek  culture.  Transplanted  to  strange  lands, 
and  subjected  to  new  influences  and  associations,  Greek  art  ex- 
changed its  distinctive  Greek  character  for  one  universal  and  cos- 
mopolitan. Rome  had  not  been,  it  may  be  remarked,  without  an  art 
she  could  call  her  own.  The  old  City-WaUs  raised  in  the  time  of 
the  Kings,  the  Career  Mamertinus,  and  the  Cloaca  Maxima  prove 
that  the  Romans  could  in  times  comparatively  remote  carry  out 
architectural  works  on  a  grand  scale,  although  principally  for  utili- 
tarian purposes.  The  rudiments  of  Sculpture  they  probably  acquired 
from  Etruscan  artists ,  whose  earliest  attempts  would  be  the  exe- 
cution  of  images    of   the   gods  in  wood  and  clay.    In  Etnuriaf 
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where  Greek  inflnenee  had  long  been  active,  considerahle  proflciency 
as  well  as  activity  prevailed  in  the  pursuit  of  art,  although  but 
scanty  traces  of  the  purity  and  elevation  of  Greek  taste  are  dis- 
cernible. In  Borne,  however,  the  Greeks  of  Southern  Italy  grafted 
their  art  on  that  of  the  Etruscans.  A  bronze  toilet  casket  (the  so 
called  FicororUan  Cistci)  found  in  Palestrina,  which  was  executed  in 
the  workshop  of  Novius  Plautius  in  the  3rd  century  B.C. ,  exhibits 
in  its  tracery  a  purity  of  design  unmistakably  Greek,  although 
differing  little  in  shape  and  plastic  accessories  from  the  very  ordin- 
ary and  often  rude  vessels  of  the  period.  The  Romans  highly  esteem- 
ed faithful  Portraits.  Likenesses  of  ancestors  were  preserved  in  wax 
masks,  and  displayed  on  occasions  of  ceremony.  The  plastic  art  of 
the  Etruscans  gives  evidence  of  a  certain  grasp  of  portraiture,  which, 
though  not  profound,  was  still  effective.  As  Roman  rule  extended 
itself  over  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily ,  and  later  to  Greece  and  the 
Asiatic  continent,  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  works  by  Greek 
artists  found  their  way  to  Rome,  for  the  most  part,  probably,  as  spoil 
of  war.  Presently,  too,  the  wealthy  patrician,  following  the  bent  of 
his  individual  taste  or  the  prevailing  fashion,  gave  commissions  for 
works  to  be  executed  in  Greece,  or  in  Rome  itself,  to  which  ne- 
cessity had  brought  many  artists.  Rome  thus  became  the  recognised 
centre  of  a  taste  and  fashion  which  she  could  call  her  own.  Both 
stood  in  close  relation,  not  only  in  point  of  time,  but  in  a  community 
of  idea  and  aspiration ,  to  the  art  of  a  period  immediately  following 
the  reign  of  Alexander.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  vast 
number  of  works  are  accepted  as  specifically  Roman  only  because  all 
traces  of  the  Greek  models  have  been  lost.  From  these,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  the  artists  of  Imperial  Rome  derived  the  designs 
or  at  least  the  suggestion  of  works  of  utility,  as  well  as  of  buildings 
devoted  to  mere  display,  such  as  temples,  palaces,  triumphal 
arches,  and  tombs. 

The  student  familiar  with  the  three  orders  of  Aechitbotu&e,  viz. 
the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  as  they  are  to  be  seen  in  Athens, 
and  comparing  these  examples  with  their  reproductions  in  Rome, 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  detecting  a  divergence  which  cannot 
be  explained  by  differences  either  in  forms  of  worship  or  in  the 
general  scope  of  the  design  (a  conspicuous  basement  with  flights  of 
steps  in  front).  The  delicate  modelling  of  the  best  period  of  Greek 
art  was  in  Roman  hands  either  simplified,  and  so  denuded  of  its  true 
artistic  significance  —  looking  in  short  like  the  work  of  the  handi- 
craftsman —  or  so  overloaded  as  to  become  hopelessly  confused. 
Even  in  their  most  admirable  buildings  a  mere  profusion  of  super- 
ficial decoration  is  substituted  for  that  perfect  harmony  pervading 
and  animating  the  Greek  structure,  whether  as  a  whole  or  in  its 
minutest  detail,  which  we  find  in  the  Parthenon  for  example.  The 
Dorie  and  Jonic  orders  found  comparatively  little  favour  with  the 
Romans ,  and  where  they  appear ,  it  is  raider  in  the  form  of  mural 
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columns  than  entire  shafts.  The  exquisite  taper  of  the  shaft  was 
thns  sacrifloed,  the  capitals  were  not  happily  disposed,  and  the 
Doric  eolmnn  instead  of  springing,  as  with  the  Greeks,  direct  from 
the  flooring  receiyed  a  separate  base.  The  favoarite  style  was  the 
more  ornate  Corinthian ;  and  the  Romans  thonght  yet  to  add  to  the 
wealth  of  ornament  by  superimposing  upon  the  oapital  already 
veiled  with  the  graceful  form  of  the  acanthus  leaf,  the  volute  and 
abacus  of  the  Ionic  capital.  The  entablature  of  the  earlier  orders 
is  easily  distinguished.  In  the  Doric  the  architrave  rests  on  the 
column  and  is  unarticulated,-  while  the  frieze  above  the  architrave 
receives  the  triglyphs  at  short,  regular  intervals.  The  Ionic  archi- 
trave on  the  other  hand  is  divided  into  three  horizontal  courses, 
the  frieze  being  without  triglyphs.  The  Corinthian  entablature  re- 
sembles the  Ionic ,  but  the  cornice  is  more  richly  articulated ,  cor- 
bels are  substituted  for  the  indentations ,  and  the  whole  is  richly 
wreathed  with  acanthus  leaves  and  other  ornamentation. 

The  noblest,  happily  also  the  best-preserved  building  of  old  Rome 
is  unquestionably  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  built  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. In  spite  of  much  disfigurement  received  in  later  times,  this 
vast  edifice,  comprised  in  its  interior  within  the  precincts  of  one 
majestic  circle,  and  obtaining  the  light  of  heaven  from  the  centre 
of  its  wondrous  dome ,  continues  to  impress  the  beholder  with  un- 
failing, overwhelming  effect.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  Pantheon,  hav- 
ing survived  the  period  of  art's  extinction  and  revival,  better  re- 
presents the  solidity,  the  daring,  and  the  splendour  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture than  the  stupendous  remains  of  palace,  bath,  and  circus. 

An  important  innovation  which  Plastic  Art  experiences  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  Roman  republic  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The 
introduction  of  Eclecticism  may  be  attributed  toPASiTBLBS,  a  native 
of  Southern  Italy.  It  would  appear  that  he  had  striven,  by  way  of 
protest  against  the  unrest  and  violence  apparent  in  the  works  of 
his  predecessors  of  the  Rhodian  School ,  to  restore  to  art  something 
of  her  primitive  simplicity,  and  to  combine  the  excellences  of  the 
older  schools  while  he  avoided  their  errors.  His  aim  was  to  revert 
to  the  stem  simplicity  and  thoroughness  of  the  earliest  sculptors. 
At  the  same  time  he  studied  nature  independently  and  carefully ; 
while  he  was  not  neglectful  of  the  minor  graces  of  his  art.  Ste- 
phaniui  was  his  pupil,  whose  pupil  again  was  Menelaus^  from 
whose  chisel  we  have  a  group  now  in  the  Museum  Boncompagni, 
commonly  known  as  Eleetra  and  Oreates.  Though  the  real  intention 
ef  the  author  will  probably  never  be  known ,  this  work  serves  to 
teach  us  how  earnest  was  the  endeavour,  and  how  happy  the  result  of 
art-study  in  the  school  of  Pasiteles.  It  is  not,  however,  given  to  eclectic 
schools  to  exercise  a  powerful  or  enduring  influence.  Accordingly 
we  find  a  comparatively  small  number  of  works  belonging  to  the 
sohool  of  Pasiteles. 

That  school  of  art,  too,  which  was  espeeially  encouraged  by  the 
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Emperor  Habbian,  adopting  as  it  did  not  only  Greek  but  also  Egyp- 
tian models,  was  eolectio  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  word. 
Amongst  its  better  known  works  is  the  figure  of  Hadrian's  faTOurite 
AniinouSj  in  which  witii  nndonbted  beauty  of  form  is  combined  a 
somewhat  Ingnbrions  solemnity  together  with  a  smooth  glossy  and 
superficial  elegance  little  to  the  taste  of  the  modem  connoissenx. 
Far  more  attractiye  are  the  basreliefs  on  varions  public  monuments 
—  such  as  the  Areh  of  Titus  and  Trajan's  Column  —  eelebrating 
the  triumphs  of  Roman  arms.  With  Greek  artists  a  characteristic 
mode  of  representing  in  relief  the  triumphs,  actual  or  mythical, 
of  their  heroes  was  to  express  battle  by  means  of  isolated  groups 
of  single  combatants.  And  not  only  are  the  more  stirring  incidents 
of  the  battle  thus  signalised.  Appeal  is  made  to  the  gentler  emo* 
tions :  a  dying  warrior  is  carried  off  the  field ;  or  the  victor  spares 
the  life  of  a  prostrate  adversary.  For  plastic  purposes  this  was 
found  to  be  the  most  effective  mode  of  representation,  serving  as 
it  does  to  awaken  the  interest  and  rivet  the  attention  of  beholders. 
The  Assyrians  had ,  however ,  already  executed  reliefs  in  which 
the  effect  of  pitched  battle  was  rendered  with  more  literal  accuracy; 
and  that  the  Greeks,  too,  could  on  occasion  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  more  arbitrary  taste,  we  learn  from  the  friezes  of  the  so- 
called  Nereid  monument  discovered  in  Lycia,  where  the  con- 
tending hosts  close  with  each  other  in  elaborate  order  of  battle. 
The  painter,  favoured  by  conditions  more  submissive  to  his  will,  had 
already  grouped  the  combatants  in  larger  and  denser  masses.  .  How 
admirably  they  contrived  along  with  the  crowd  and  confusion  of 
battle,  to  give  effect  to  traits  of  individual  heroism  and  to  give  to 
single  and  central  figures  their  appropriate  expression ,  is  exem- 
plified in  the  celebrated  mosaic  to  be  seen  in  Naples  of  the  BatUe 
ofAUxandeTj  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  was  copied  from  a  painting  of 
the  period.  It  may  be  premised  therefore  that  this  condensed  and 
elaborated  treatment  in  relief  —  obviously  akin  to  painting  —  in 
which  the  marches,  battles,  and  triumphs,  the  operations  of  Roman 
armies  and  their  imperial  chiefs,  were  set  forth  with  the  utmost 
attainable  accuracy,  with  all  detail  of  equipment  and  armament  of 
camp  and  battle-field,  was  not  the  newly  gathered  fruit  of  Roman  in- 
ventiveness ,  but  must  rather  be  ascribed  to  the  age  of  Alexander 
and  his  successors.  And  the  same  may  be  assumed  of  the  archi- 
tectural form  of  these  monuments.  In  Portraits^  too,  whether  of  full 
length  or  only  busts,  of  emperors  and  empresses,  warriors  and  states- 
men, as  of  persons  of  less  exalted  position,  there  were  not  wanting 
impressive  examples  in  Greek  art;  and  here  again  Roman  taste 
coincides  with  that  of  the  Diadochan  age.  It  may  be  conceded, 
however,  that  owing  to  the  interest  long  taken  in  portraiture  by  the 
Romans  and  to  the  attention  which  this  branch  of  art  had  so  long 
received  in  Rome  and  Etruria,  it  had  acquired  a  more  distinctly 
Roman  and  Italian  character ,  and  so  had  a  perceptible  influence 
Basdbkeb.    Italy  II.    ilth  Edition.  d 
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on  Qreek  artists  resident  in  Rome.  Thus  is  it  that  portraits  of  the 
Emperors  exhibit  a  degree  of  power  in  execution  and  expression 
scarcely  to  he  looked  for  at  so  late  a  period.  Not  nnfreqnently  the 
Emperors  were  represented  in  the  costume  proper  to  religioas  cere- 
monies ;  or  in  fashion  like  to  the  gods  themselves,  and  inyested  with 
their  attributes.  Most  commonly,  however,  they  appear  in  the 
costume  and  character  of  a  general  in  the  act  of  haranguing  his 
cohorts.  We  have  striking  examples  of  these  imperial  portraits  in 
the  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  Capitol, 
and  in  the  marble  statue  of  August%u  in  the  Vatican.  This  latter 
gives  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been  painted.  From  the 
reliefs  on  the  richly  ornamented  armour  which  set  forth  with  due 
regard  to  historical  accuracy  the  more  conspicuous  and  familiar  in- 
cidents of  a  reign  especially  favoured  by  the  gods,  we  are  justified 
in  the  conclusion  that  this  figure  was  executed  about  the  year  17 
B.C.  In  his  treatment  of  the  female  figure,  too,  whether  seated  or 
standing,  the  sculptor  knew  how  to  impart  a  distinguished  and 
imposing  view  by  a  sumptuous  arrangement  of  the  drapery.  There  is 
a  peculiar  gratification  in  finding,  after  a  careful  study  of  these 
portraits  —  many  of  them  of  personages  famous  in  history —  an  exterior 
so  closely  corresponding  to  the  picture  of  the  historian.  Many  of  the 
heads,  indeed,  which  thus  impress  the  beholder  have  not  been  identi- 
fled.  In  portraiture,  the  Greek  sculptor  adopted  the  Hermean  form, 
while  the  work  of  the  Roman  is  recognised  almost  infallibly  in  the  bust 
form.  The  latter  largely  preponderate,  although  amongst  the  collective 
works  of  sculpture  preserved,  the  Greek  element  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  Roman.  An  attentive  observer  will  not  fail  to  mark 
this  distinction,  and  learn  also  to  detect  the  handiwork  of  the 
modern  restorer  which  too  often  disfigures  these  antique  marbles. 

The  same  tendency  which  led  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Rome  to 
adopt  the  literature  and  culture  of  Greece  was  observable  in  the  taste 
displayed  in  the  works  of  art  they  chose  for  the  decoration  of  their 
palaces  and  villas,  whether  executed  in  Rome  itself  or  in  Greece. 
In  other  respects  they  appear  to  have  been  attracted  by  the  same 
objects  of  interest  as  English  collectors  of  the  present  day.  Antique 
art  taken  as  a  whole  would  probably  fail  to  interest  the  average 
man  of  rank,  unless  it  were  associated  with  some  historical  inci- 
dent, some  names  of  renown,  or  some  startling  anecdote.  But  of 
such  works  as  the  figures  of  the  Three  Graces  in  bas-relief  (though 
rigid  in  execution)  which  the  ciceroni  of  the  Acropolis  shew  as  the 
work  of  Socrates ,  and  the  group  of  Harmodiua  and  ArUtogitonj  the 
Tyrant  slayers,  in  the  market  place  of  Athens,  of  archaic  antiquity, 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  Xerxes  and  restored  to  its  wonted  place 
by  Alexander :  —  of  works  such  as  these  copies  at  least  would  be  in 
request.  The  powerful  development  displayed  in  the  figures  of  Po- 
lycletus,  and  the  action  expressed  in  those  of  Myron,  appear  to  have 
possessed  greater  attractions  for  the  Romans  than  the  works  of  Phi- 
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dias.  Numbers  of  statues  belonging  to  the  Periclean  age  have  come 
to  light  in  Rome,  replicas  for  the  most  part  of  Victor$  in  ike  Oames 
and  of  Amaxofu,  Figures  of  the  Qods,  with  few  exceptions,  belong 
to  a  later  period.  The  most  numerous,  and  also  very  charming,  were 
the  graceful  forms  of  more  recent  Attic  art,  represented  by  Praxiteles 
and  his  compeers ;  also  the  elegant  and  animated  creations  of  the 
Lysippian  and  post-Lysippian  schools.  It  is  hardly  conceiyable  that 
in  the  museums  of  Rome,  filled  as  they  are  with  works  of  sculpture 
collected  on  the  spot,  no  original  works  are  to  be  found.  Assuredly 
there  has  been  a  time  when  they  haTe  not  been  wanting  in  Rome: 
and  it  seems  improbable  that  one  and  all  should  have  been  lost 
in  the  doTastation  which  has  more  than  once  made  wreck  of  the 
Eternal  City.  Certain  it  is ,  however ,  that  the  greater  part  of  what 
we  now  see  are  either  replicas  or  copies.  This  fact  is  determined 
by  the  material.  The  great  statues  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  set 
apart  for  the  temples  were  of  gold  and  ivory,  while  Polydetus  and 
Lysippus  worked  in  bronze.  In  Attica,  too,  tiiis  costly  material  was 
preferred  by  the  earlier  sculptors.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that 
marble  came  into  use  for  groups  as  well  as  single  figures.  The 
^Discus  thrower'  of  Myron,  as  well  as  the  groups  of  Marsyas 
and  Athena  were  originally  in  bronze.  In  the  Palazzo  Massimi 
alle  Colonne  there  is  to  be  seen  a  striking  figure  readily  recogni- 
sed as  that  of  Myron's  'Discus  thrower',  but  it  is  in  marble.  In 
like  manner  the  Marsyas  in  the  Lateran  is  of  marble,  and  so  also  is 
the  Apoxyomenus  in  the  Vatican  museum.  Just  as  we  moderns 
delight  in  the  copy  or  engraving  of  some  celebrated  picture,  the 
amateur  of  old  gave  his  commission  for  the  copy  of  some  favourite 
statue,  to  be  executed  in  bronze,  or,  more  frequently,  in  marble. 
At  any  rate  comparatively  few  works  in  bronze ,  of  importance  in 
point  of  size,  are  preserved.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  simply 
repeated  the  celebrities  of  sculpture.  The  artists  of  the  so-called 
New  Attic  School,  which  flourished  in  the  last  century  B.  C,  we  find 
reproducing  the  works  of  their  predecessors  very  effectively  with 
such  departures  from  the  original  as  are  to  be  seen  in  a  more  arti- 
ficial and  highly  wrought  arrangement  of  drapery,  a  more  decorative 
rendering  of  the  detail  generally,  and  an  attempt  to  impart  increased 
animation  to  the  figure  as  a  whole.  Such  piracies,  when  tolerably 
successful ,  became  in  their  turn  models  for  numerous  imitations. 
The  results  of  this  process  are  exactly  what  the  connoisseur  will 
be  prepared  to  find ,  and  such  as  present  themselves  in  the  collec- 
tions of  antique  art  in  Rome.  He  must  not  expect  to  find  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  simplicity  and  directness  as  well  as  grandeur  of 
aim  characteristic  of  Greek  art  in  her  loftiest  moods :  but  rather  of 
her  attenuation  in  the  shape  of  imitations  and  adaptations,  the 
growth  of  the  Imperial  age.  Antique  art,  however,  exhibits  through- 
out its  career  an  astonishing  vitality  and  continuity.  The  spirit  of 
the  Ghreek  is  mighty  even  in  expiring ;  and  nowhere  can  the  course 
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of  her  maryellouB  deyelopment  be  stndied  with  the  same  complete- 
ne88  as  in  Rome. 

Monnmental  works,  inconspicuons  and  nnfamiliaT  as  they  so  of- 
ten are,  appeal  less  poweifally  to  the  imagination  than  statuary, 
where  dazzling  heanty  enthrals  the  senses.  These  monuments, 
however ,  will  have  a  charm  of  their  own  for  the  discriminating 
observer.  In  the  Egyptian  department  of  the  Vatican  he  can  con- 
template the  relics  of  a  primaeval  antiquity,  while  in  the  G^regorian 
Museum  he  is  reminded  of  the  mysterious  Etruscans.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  compare  the  attitude  and  proportions  of  Egyptian 
with  GrsBco-Roman  figures ,  and  to  discover  in  the  Sphinxes  of  the 
Villa  Albani,  in  the  Lions  by  the  approach  to  the  Capitol,  as  well 
as  in  the  numerous  obelisks ,  to  be  seen  in  the  piazzas  of  Rome, 
evidence  of  the  mastery  acquired  by  the  Egyptian  in  Art.  And  their 
works  were  in  the  Romanes  eye  fitting  objects  where  with  to  celebrate 
his  triumphs,  and  adorn  the  capital  of  an  empire  including  within 
its  far  reaching  bounds  people  of  almost  every  race  and  climate. 

In  the  Gregorian  Museum  the  portrait  busts  in  terracotta  by  the 
Etbu SCANS  exhibit  a  mode  of  expressing  individuality  peculiar  to 
themselves ;  the  bronze  vessels  display  that  skill  in  the  working  of 
metals  for  which  they  had  long  been  famous ;  while  the  large  copies 
of  mural  paintings  which  adorned  the  tombs  bring  to  light  the  method 
of  painting  as  practised  by  the  Etruscan  as  well  as ,  in  the  choice 
of  subject,  their  preference  for  scenes  of  sensualism  and  bloodshed. 

Here,  too,  is  to  be  seen  a  collection  of  Painted  Gbbbk  Vases  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  beautiful,  discovered,  it  is  true,  in  Etruria,  but, 
as  is  evident  from  the  subjects  represented,  from  the  drawing,  but 
chiefly  from  the  inscriptions.  Imported  from  Greece  —  the  greater 
part  indeed  from  Athens.  It  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  those  speci- 
mens, which,  though  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  were  of  Etruscan 
manufacture.  They  are  inferior  in  taste  and  execution,  as  well  as 
in  design  and  modelling,  and  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  work 
of  artists.  But  the  Greek  vases  themselves  vary  in  character;  those 
for  instance  having  the  black  figures  on  a  red  ground  being  of  earlier 
date  than  those  showing  the  reverse  arrangement  of  these  colours. 
Nevertheless  the  painters  of  these  vases,  mere  handicraftsmen  as  we 
must  suppose  them  to  have  been,  could  render  mythological  subjects, 
and  scenes  of  everyday  life,  with  a  vivacity  and  poetry  of  conception ; 
they  knew  so  well  how  to  draw ,  and ,  with  means  and  resources 
necessarily  very  limited,  were  so  far  masters  of  expression,  that — 
despised  though  they  may  be  by  the  superficial  and  ignorant — they 
bear  not  only  remarkable  testimony  to  the  quality  of  workmanship 
thenprevailingin  Attica,  but  afford  a  glimpse  at  the  art  of  their  day 
in  Athens  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  these  unpretending  artificers. 

Finally  there  remain  to  be  noticed  the  Sakcophaoi,  which,  vari- 
ously ornamented  with  reliefs,  are  to  be  seen  in  museum,  in  villa, 
and  in  palace  court.  The  only  specimen  preserved  to  us  f^om  the  old 
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Roman  time  is  the  Saroophagiu  of  L.  Gomelliu  Soipio  Barbatut  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Yatioan.  It  resembles  an  altar  both  in  shape  and 
style  of  ornamentation,  and  is  almost  the  counterpart  of  one  still 
standing  in  Pompeii.  It  is  only  consistent  with  the  then  prevailing 
religions  rites  that  sepnlchral  monuments  should  have  been  thus 
architectural  in  character.  In  Greece  itself  this  was  conspicuously 
the  case  all  sarcophagi  which  have  been  discoyered  within  the  con- 
fines of  Geece  proper  showing  a  distinctly  architectural  treatment. 
The  Roman  sarcophagi  combine  much  that  is  essentially  Greek  with 
adaptations  from  the  funeral  urns  of  Etruria.  They  give  signs,  how- 
ever, of  an  independent  development,  and  although  Including  a  di- 
versity of  shapes  and  decoration ,  have  for  the  most  part  their  bas- 
reliefs  arranged  on  the  front  and  sides  (and,  where  extraordinary  rich- 
ness of  effect  was  desiderated,  on  the  back  also)  as  a  frieze  or  band. 
One  naturally  endeavours  to  trace  in  the  decoration  bestowed  on 
these  repositories  of  the  dead,  some  indication  of  their  purpose.  In 
many  instances,  however,  it  is  evident,  that  appropriatene^  of  design, 
if  originally  acknowledged  as  indispensable,  was  presently  lost  in  a 
promiscuously  lavish  decoration.  Certainly  there  is  no  obscurity  in 
such  allusions  to  the  goal  of  life  as  we  discover  in  Cupids  rowing  te 
the  lighthouse  tower,  or  when  we  see  them  careering  round  the  goal  in 
the  circus.  In  such  symbolical  figures  as  those  of  the  seasons  we  are 
taught  to  reflect  on  the  inevitable  course  of  creation,  existence,  and 
decay  succeeding  to  maturity.  AsHylas  is  borne  away  by  the  Nymphs, 
and  Ganymede  by  the  eagle,  so  we  may  fancy  the  soul  begrudged 
from  its  earthly  existence.  Hippolytus  may  serve  to  recal  the  virtues 
of  such  as  came  to  an  untimely  end,  Niobe,  the  grief  of  the  survivors ; 
sleeping  Cupids  may  symbolise  sleep  favoured  by  the  Gods,  while 
Ariadne  discovered  by  Dionysus,  Endymion  visited  by  Selene 
present  death  itself  as  but  sleep  in  unfamiliar  guise.  On  the 
other  hand  scenes  of  Bacchanalian  revelry  can  hardly  be  accepted  as 
allusions  to  the  future  state ;  and  even  in  a  less  degree  are  Nereids 
and  Medeas ,  and  more  of  the  like,  in  bas-relief,  capable  of  such 
interpretation:  and  rarely,  too,  does  any  reference  of  a  distinctly  per- 
sonal character  go  beyond  a  mere  vague  allusion  to  life  and  death. 
It  is  tolerably  certain  that  these  sarcophagi  were  made  in  large 
numbers,  in  advance  of  immediate  requirements.  A  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary expedient  for  introducing  a  reference  to  particular  indi- 
viduals, was  that  of  bestowing  the  lineaments  of  the  departed  upon 
such  heroes  of  mythology  as  were  made  to  figure  in  these  reliefs. 
Thus  it  is  we  find  portraits  of  the  deceased  in  such  mythical  per- 
sonages as  Admetus  and  Alcestis,  in  Hippolytus,  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  in  Phaedra  herself.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
these  reliefs  are  almost  identical,  and  are  evidently  made  after  one 
model,  with  such  modifications  as  might  be  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction or  omission  of  single  figures  or  groups,  showing  nevertheless 
more  or  less  of  artistic  intelligence  and  resource.     They  form  a 
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group  displaying  the  established  forms  and  traditional  models, 
whioh  in  respect  of  means  of  expression  and  motive  are  the 
worthy  inheritance  of  Greek  art  at  its  best.  Yet  these  sarcophagi, 
regarded  even  as  Roman  works,  are  by  no  means  of  early  origin.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  quality  of  work 
bestowed  npon  the  sarcophagns,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
closely  inspected  by  the  light  of  day,  bnt  wonld  be  consigned  to  the 
twilight  of  the  tomb,  where  a  stray  gleam  of  light  might  bnt  for 
a  moment  reveal  its  detail.  Hence,  in  the  execntion  of  these  relief s 
the  object  was  to  give  prominence  to  leading  featnres,  without  an 
overscmpulons  nicety  of  finish,  and  this  end  has  been  attained 
with  a  snccess  worthy  of  all  admiration.  It  has  been  ascertained 
beyond  donbt,  that  the  introdnction  of  the  sarcophagus  as  described 
above  was  coeval  with  a  mode  of  burial  which  became  the  fashion 
in  Imperial  times ;  otherwise  the  artistic  merits  of  these  monuments 
might  well  have  misled  ns  in  computing  their  age.  The  great 
majority  of  Roman  sarcophagi  belong  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries 
after  Christ,  and  to  an  even  later  period. 

The  Early  Christian  Sarcophagi  simply  repeat  and  perpetuate 
preceding  pagan  models.  It  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  these  in- 
conspicuous memorials  should  have  contributed  to  the  revival  of  art 
in  the  middle  ages.  Niccold  Pisano  found  a  fertile  source  of  inspi- 
ration in  the  Roman  sarcophagi  of  the  Campo  Santo  in  Pisa ;  nor 
did  Peruzzi  and  Raphael  disdain  to  use  them  as  models. 

With  this  passing  glance  at  the  homage  thus  done  by  Raphael  and 
his  compeers  to  the  art  of  antiquity,  these  pages  may  fitly  conclude. 
The  endeavour  has  not  been  to  fetter  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
but  rather  so  to  direct  his  observation  and  stimulate  his  interest  as 
to  give  him  that  self-reliance  which  alone  will  arouse  in  him  an 
intelligent  Interest,  and  afford  him  a  genuine  pleasure  in  what 
he  sees.  To  praise  the  creations  of  great  artists  in  empty  or  mere 
conventional  phrase  would  simply  offend.  They  alone  will  exper- 
ience the  full  measure  of  delight  to  be  derived  from  the  contem- 
plation of  these  treasures ,  who  rely  upon  their  own  judgment  and 
cultivate  to  the  utmost  the  delicacy  of  their  perceptions. 
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MEDIEVAL  AND  MODEBN. 

Rome  as  Mistress  of  the  world  became  the  centre  of  contempora> 
neons  cnltnre.  Art  had  found  with  her  a  new  term :  and  Greece  as 
fitting  tribute  to  the  conqueror  laid  at  her  feet  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  ages  —  the  treasures  of  her  art,  which  long  had  embodied 
the  loftiest  conception  of  the  beautiful. 

Her  supremacy  secured,  Rome  became  the  chief  resort  of  artists, 
and  their  liberal  patron.  She  dictated  the  tone,  alike  in  taste  and 
fashion,  and  determined  the  destinies  of  art.  Down  to  mediseval 
times  Rome  continued  to  receive  the  proud  title  of  'Caput  mundi'. 
Presently,  however,  she  laid  claim  to  supremacy  in  another  realm 
than  that  of  art;  and  this  latter,  as  the  ancient  traditions  were 
gradually  outlived,  finally  fell  into  neglect.  In  more  recent,  as 
in  former  times  Rome  has  failed  to  create  for  herself,  as  the  out- 
come of  her  individuality,  an  art  peculiar  to  and  a  part  of  herself. 
Her  destiny  seems  to  have  been  to  gather  from  external  sources 
the  wealth  in  which  she  revelled,  with  the  difference  that  while 
ancient  Rome  furnished  nothing  beyond  a  magnificent  arena  for 
the  art  of  her  day,  in  later  times  the  artist  found  in  Rome  herself 
his  sources  of  inspiration,  compelled  as  he  was  to  contemplate 
perfection  reflected  in  the  dazzling  mirror  of  antique  art.  Ten 
centuries,  however,  elapsed  ere  Rome  resumed  this  proud  pre- 
eminence. A  glance  may  now  be  directed  to  the  interval  between 
the  fall  of  old  Rome  and  the  period  when ,  animated  with  a  new 
life,  Rome  drew  to  herself  the  foremost  representatives  of  the 
Renaissance ,  to  whom  she  afforded  inspiration  for  their  grandest 
efforts.  It  is  not,  however,  the  1 6th  century,  not  the  glories  of 
the  Renaissance,  that  give  to  the  Rome  of  our  day  her  distinctive 
character,  but  rather  the  new  and  imposing  exterior  which  she  re- 
ceived at  the  hand  of  her  architects  in  the  17th  century.  The  mind 
must  be  disenchanted  before  the  veil  can  be  penetrated  and  the 
Rome  of  antiquity  adequately  comprehended. 

The  protracted  suspension  of  all  activity  in  art  makes  it  appa- 
rent that  Roman  art  has  a  history  distinct  from  Italian  art.     For 
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several  centuries  the  towns  of  Tnsoany  were  the  principal  abodes  of 
a  natural  ari;  life.  But  just  as  in  Rome  Italian  art  achieved  its 
most  signal  triumphs  in  the  persons  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo 
and  the  masters  of  that  period :  so  in  Roman  ground  we  find  that  Chris- 
tian art  first  took  root  and  attained  to  its  most  important  dimen- 
sions. In  Rome  then  we  find  the  strongest  inducements  as  well  as 
the  richest  opportunity  for  the  study  of  Early  Cliristian  Art. 

In  the  4th  century  heathendom,  long  tottering  to  its  fall,  was, 
in  appearance  at  least,  absorbed  in  the  younger  Christian  world.  A 
new  era  in  art  is  Inaugurated.  Not  that  we  are  to  assume  the  simul- 
taneous extinction  of  the  pagan  art  of  ancient  Rome,  nor  that  it  was 
at  once  superseded  by  an  altogether  new  style  provided  as  it  were 
for  the  emergency.  The  eye  and  hand  are  to  a  greater  extent  crea- 
tures of  habit  than  the  mind.  New  views  and  altered  conceptions 
of  the  Supreme  Being  as  well  as  of  the  destiny  of  man  found 
atceptance.  But  to  embody  them  the  artist  had  to  resort  to  the  old 
established  forms.  Then  heathen  rules  were  by  no  means  uni- 
formly hostile  to  Christianity  (the  period  of  bitterest  persecution 
began  with  the  3rd  century  A.  D.);  and  that  the  new  doctrine 
should  have  expanded  and  taken  root,  should  have  been  permitted 
to  organise  itself  in  the  very  midst  of  heathen  society )  is  evidence 
that  it  was  received  even  with  favour. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions  it  will  be  observed  that 
the    art   of   the   early   Christians   presents  no  remarkable  con- 
trast to  that  which  precedes  it,  and  that  they  were  content  to  adopt 
and  perpetuate  the  traditions  of  the  antique.    The  Roman  Cata- 
combs afford  abundant  proof  of  this.   Encircling  the  city  as  with 
a  subterranean  trench,  they  were  originally  far  from  being  what 
they  subsequently  became  —  secret,  carefully  concealed  places  of 
refuge  for  the  early  Christians ;  but  rather  their  regularly  ordained 
and  publicly  accessible  places  of  burial  (e.g.  the  Catacomb  of  Nico- 
medus  and  that  of  Flavia  Domitilla'),  and  were  first  designedly  con- 
signed to  darkness  and  concealment  during  the  3rd  century,  a  period 
of  constantly  recurring  persecution.     The  Christian  community, 
reared  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  Roman  paganism,  probably  did 
not  dream  of  subverting  the  principles  of  antique  art.  In  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  Catacombs  they  retain  the  types  transmitted  to  them ; 
so  also  in  the  particulars  of  drawing  and  colour  the  precedent  of 
the  Antique  is  closely  followed.     Christ  represented  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Orpheus  as  the  symbol  of  Christ,  and  evidences  of  the  long 
standing  repugnance  to  any  rendering  of  the  Passion-history,  afford 
proofs  of  the  readiness  to  accept  the  art  heritage  of  their  precursors. 
The  older  these  catacomb  paintings  are  the  more  closely  they  ap- 
proximate to  the  types  of  antiquity.     Even  the  Sa&oophaous 
SouLPTUAE  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  differs  in  purpose  only,  not  in 
technical  rendering  of  form,  from  the  typical  reliefs  found  on  pagan 
tombs.     It  was  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century  that  a 
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new  style  deelAfed  itself  in  painting  which  like  other  branches  of 
plastic  art  had  more  or  less  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay  meanwhile. 
Architecture  adapted  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  Christian  worship, 
and  in  allying  itself  to  the  new  architectnral  forms,  painting  acquires 
a  new  character. 

The  term  Basilica  is  understood  to  apply  to  Christian  temples 
np  to  the  10th  century.  The  subsequent  belief  that  a  more  inti- 
mate relation  than  that  suggested  by  a  common  name  subsisted 
between  these  early  Christian  edifices  and  the  forensic  Basilica 
of  ancient  Rome,  was  altogether  an  erroneous  one.  The  latter 
were  in  fact  the  Roman  courts  of  law  and  places  of  public  meet- 
ing. They  had  a  place  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  were  erected  in  the  forum,  but  haye  nothing,  whether  of 
origin  or  form ,  essentially  in  common  with  the  early  Christian 
temple  or  church.  These  forensic  basilicas  were  not  adapted  to 
purposes  of  Christian  worship,  nor  did  the  old  Roman  basilica 
serre  as  a  model  for  the  building  of  Christian  places  of  worship. 
In  proof  of  the  one  assertion  may  be  adduced  the  fact  that  the 
forensic  basilicas  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  retained  intact 
their  original  destination,  and  in  individual  cases  have  been 
restored;  while  the  other  will  be  justified  by  an  unprejudiced  exam- 
ination of  the  various  parts  of  the  Christian  basilicas,  which 
give  evidence  of  having  sprung  from  another  source  than  that  of 
the  old  Roman  basilica.  Neither  did  the  Temple  of  antiquity  fur- 
nish the  model  for  churches  built  by  the  early  Christians.  The 
church  of  88.  Comna  e  Damianoj  of  the  6th  century,  is  the  earliest 
example  of  a  pagan  temple  applied  to  Christian  use.  The  Chris- 
tian basiUca  may  be  said  rather  to  have  grown  out  of  the  Roman 
dwelling-house,  where  at  first  the  community  was  in  the  habit 
of  assembling.  The  plan  for  future  ecclesiastical  edifices  was 
acquired  by  simply  extending  the  proportions  of  the  dwelling-house. 
The  church  of  8.  CUmente  in  Rome  is  relatively  the  most  perfect 
example  existing  of  the  architectural  properties  and  internal  arran- 
gement of  the  early  Christian  basilica.  A  small  portico  supported 
by  pillars  leads  to  the  outer  court  (airiurn),  enclosed  by  a  colonnade 
and  having  in  its  midst  a  fountain  (cantkarua).  The  eastern  colon- 
nade leads  into  the  interior  of  the  church  which  was  usually  divi- 
ded into  three  aisles.  Two  rows  of  columns  divide  the  side  aisles 
from  the  loftier  one  in  the  centre  known  as  the  nave ;  the  nave 
and  aisles  abut  upon  a  half  circle  or  apse.  At  right  angles  to 
these  aisles,  between  them  and  the  apse,  was  sometimes  inter- 
posed a  third  space  —  the  transept;  the  altar  stood  within  the  apse 
and  apart  beneath  a  canopy  supported  by  pillars ,  and  in  its  front, 
enclosed  by  rails  or  cance^^i,- was  the  choir  for  the  officiating  priests 
and  two  pulpits  (anibones),  one  used  for  reading  the  Gospel,  the  other 
the  Epistles.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  temple  of  antiquity,  little 
care  was  bestowed  upon  the  external  architecture  of  these  early 
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Christian  basilicas ,  the  most  impressive  effect  being  reserved  for 
the  interior.    And  to  this  end,  especially  in  earlier  medisBval  times, 
a  ready  expedient  for  supplying  decoratiye  material  was  adopted  in 
the  plunder  of  the  monxmients  of  antiquity.   Oolumns  were  carried 
off  and  set  up  in  Christian  churches  without  regard  to  congmity 
of  material  or  consistency  of  style.     Thus  in  the   churches   of 
8.  Maria  in  Tra^tevere  and  8.  Lorenzo  Fuori  U  Mura  are  to  be  seen 
pillars   of  different  material  and  workmanship.     The  churches  of 
8,  8abinaj  8.  Maria  Maggiore  and  others  give  evidence  of  similar 
depredations.  Crosses  and  lustres  in  metal,  tapestries  bestowed  by 
papal  piety  contributed  to  the  ornate  effect  of  these  interiors.   But 
the  principal  decorative  feature  were  the  pictures  in  mosaic  which 
covered  the  recess  of  the  apse  in  particular  as  well  as  the  arch  which 
connected  the  apse  with  the  nave  (the  Triumphal  AreK),     These 
Mosaic  Pigtvbbs,  as  far ,  at  least,  as  the  material  was  concerned, 
demanded  a  novel  artistic  treatment ,  massive  and  monumental  in 
character.    In  them  we  find  the  traditions  of  antiquity  abandoned, 
giving  place  to  a  style  which  from  its  harshness  as  well  as  austere 
solemnity  of  conception  has  been  confounded  with  the  Byzantine 
style.    In  reality  the  art  was  of  indigenous  growth;   and  its  salient 
characteristic  may  be  defined  as  the  substitution  of  the  real  for  the 
symbolical  in  general  treatment.   Now  for  the  first  time  the  pop-^ 
ular  mind  became    thoroughly  Imbued  with   ecclesiastical  senti- 
ment,  of  which  the  crucified  Saviour  was  the  chief  embodiment. 
The  oldest  mosaics ,  composed  of  glass  cubes ,    are  to  be  seen  in 
the  church  of  8.  Pudenxiana.    They  date  from  the  4th  century 
like  those  in  S.  Costanza  and  the  Baptistery  of  Naples;  while  those 
in  S.  Maria  Maggiore   and  S.  Sabina  belong  to  the  5th  century. 
The  mosaics  in  88.  Cosma  e  Damiano  in  the  Forum  (526-30)  may 
be  pronounced  as  the  most  beautifuL 

The  rudiments  of  Christian  art  are  to  be  found  in  Rome;  but 
its  further  development  was  promoted  in  an  equal  degree  by  other 
Italian  states.  Building  was  still  active  in  the  9th  century,  while 
the  Popes ,  especially  Leo  HI. ,  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries 
did  good  service  in  church  decoration.  But  during  this  period 
there  is  no  evidence  either  of  progress  or  continuous  develop- 
ment in  the  Mosaic  art  and  as  little  in  architecture  itself.  The 
experiment  (as  seen  in  8.  PrassedCj  9th  century)  of  combining  piers 
with  the  pillars  of  the  nave  as  a  support  to  the  walls  and  of  con- 
necting these  with  transverse  arches  was  not  repeated.  Finally  it 
may  be  said  of  the  Mosaics  (/8f.  Prassede,  88.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo^ 
8.  Marco'),  that,  while  they  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
works  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  they  show  unmistakable  signs  of 
corruption  and  decline.  This  may  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent 
by  the  evil  times  which  had  fallen  upon  Rome  since  the  9th  century, 
culminating  in  a  conflagration  —  the  work  of  an  incendiary  Guis- 
cardo  —  which  laid  waste  the  entire  southern  quarter  of  the  city. 
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extending  from  the  Forum  to  the  Lateran  and  to  the  slopes  of  the 
Esqnillne.  The  chief  employment  of  the  architect  was  the  con- 
stmction  of  fortified  towers  and  places  of  strength  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  ceaseless  warring  of  factions  within  the  city.  In  1257 
Brancaleone  demolished  140  of  these  strongholds,  the  majority  of 
which  had  been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  some  monument  or  other  of 
antiquity.  The  most  striking  example  of  the  rudeness  of  early 
medi»Yal  architecture  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Casa  di  Pilato  or  di 
Rienzt  Built  by  one  Nicolao ,  son  of  Crescentius  (probably  in  the 
ilth  or  12th  century),  its  chief  ornamentation  consists  of  marble 
fragments  apparently  picked  up  at  random  and  put  together  in  the 
wildest  confusion. 

At  the  close  of  the  12th  century  brighter  days  dawned  for 
Roman  art.  'Magister  Romanus^  now  became  a  title  which  the 
artist  was  proud  to  append  to  his  surname.  A  speciality  in  decora- 
tive art  appeared  in  Rome  about  this  time  which  did  not  connect 
itself,  it  is  true ,  with  the  traditions  of  antique  art,  though  ready 
to  utilise  its  material,  without,  however ,  resort  to  the  depredations 
of  a  bygone  age.  And  material  was  still  at  hand  in  richest  abun- 
dance, in  an  endless  array  of  shattered  marbles.  These  were  divided 
and  subdivided,  out  or  sawn  into  minute  slabs,  arranged  in  patterns, 
enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  stained  glass  and  gold  leaf ,  pre- 
senting as  a  whole  a  richly  coloured  decorative  effect.  These  marble 
mosaics  adorn  the  flooring  of  churches,  altar  sides,  episcopal  chairs, 
pulpits,  and  doorways ;  they  enliven  monumental  sculpture ,  they 
flU  the  flutings  of  the  elegantly  twisted  columns  which  bore  the 
Easter  candles  or  adorn  the  entablature  of  cloistered  courts.  This 
art  became  the  monopoly  of  particular  families  and  was  regularly 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  The  monumental 
marbles  of  this  time  are  generally  known  as  Cosmato  Wobk,  a  name 
derived  from  two  members  of  a  family  thus  privileged.  Such  work  is 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Rome.  Conspicuous  among  the  mosaic 
floorings  are  those  of  8.  Maria  Maggiorej  8.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  and 
8.  Lorenzo  Fuori  le  Mura  (12th  century).  8.  Clemente  and  8, 
GHorgio  in  Velabro  possess  altar  tabernacles  of  Cosmato  work  and  8. 
Lorenzo  the  finest  example  in  its  pulpit.  Of  similar  work  in  cloisters 
(8.  8abina,  Lateran)  the  best  specimen  is  in  the  convent  of  8.  Paolo 
(13th  century).  Cosmato  work  is  not  infrequently  found  elsewhere 
than  in  Rome.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  this  Roman  work  is  connected 
with  kindred  examples  to  be  met  with  in  Southern  Italy.  In  tech- 
nical detail  some  differences  are  to  be  detected,  such  as  the  more 
copious  use  of  the  glass  pastes  by  the  artists  of  the  South.  On  the 
other  hand  we  fancy  that  the  identity  of  pattern  in  the  mosaics  of 
theCappella  Palatina  in  Palermo  with  those  of  S.  Lorenzo  cannot  be 
accidental. 

Along  with  this  decorative  mosaic  work ,  the  Mosaic  PAiNTiNa 
of  apse  and  choir -arch  had  since  the  12th  century  successfully 
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asserted  itself.  That  impress  of  the  antique  borne  by  the  early 
Christian  mosaics  is  gone ;  the  drawing  has  lost  its  incisiyeness  as 
well  as  its  traditional  typical  character,  and  in  lieu  of  this,  receives 
a  new  and  more  lively  impulse  from  colour  and  wealth  of  ornament. 
The  mosaics  in  front  of  the  church  of  8.  Maria  in  TraateverCy  in 
the  apse  of  8.  Cl€mente(i2ih  century),  those  in  the  altar-tribune  of 
the  Lateran  (13th  century)  and  finally  those  in  the  apse  of  8.  Maria 
Maggiore ,  the  work  of  Jacobus  Torriti  in  1295 ,  are  examples  of 
this  mosaic  painting.  —  Wall-Paintlng  also  came  once  more  into 
use  as  we  see  from  paintings  discovered  in  1858  in  the  lower 
church  of  8.  Clemente  —  that  basilica  which  in  1108  was  lost  by  a  new 
structure  being  built  upon  it.  — And,  if  church-architecture  was  con- 
fined to  the  rehabilitating  of  older  edifices  or  the  mere  reproduction 
of  earlier  types ,  the  numerous  Belpbibs  (the  best  is  that  of  8, 
Maria  in  Cosmedin')  show  an  abundant  fertility  of  resource  in  the 
architects  of  that  period.  They  tower  aloft,  story  upon  story  follow- 
ing  in  light  and  airy  succession,  relieved  by  flights  of  slender  pillars, 
and  stand,  eloquent  tributes  to  the  genius  of  mediaeval  Rome. 

The  condition  of  art  in  Rome,  however  (particularly  in  the 
14th  century) ,  was  far  behind  that  of  Tuscany.  While  in  Tuscany 
popular  forces  directed  by  the  municipalities  provided  an  ample  field 
for  the  cultivation  of  artistic  tastes ,  Rome  was  distracted  by  the 
incessant  war  of  factions  and  families,  or  the  quarrels  of  the 
popes.  Strangers  were  invited  to  execute  works  which  where  beyond 
the  ordinary  resources  of  art  as  it  then  existed  in  Rome.  Dominican 
Friars  introduced  Gothic  architecture  into  Rome  —  Fra  BistorOj 
Fra  8isto  are  probably  the  builders  of  the  church  of  8.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva  —  and  Oiotto  (chief  of  the  Florentine  school)  was  summoned 
to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII. ,  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  patron  Cardinal  Gaetano  Stefaneschi,  to  execute  a 
mosaic  (NavictUa)  for  the  Porch  of  St.  Peter's,  and  to  paint  a 
Ciftormm  (in  part  preserved  in  the  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's);  probably 
also  to  execute  a  commission  from  the  Pope,  to  represent  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Jubilee  of  the  year  1300.  Of  Giotto's  Roman  con- 
temporary Pietro  Cavallini  we  have  unfortunately  no  certain 
information. 

It  was  not  until  the  return  of  the  Popes  from  their  exile  at 
Avignon,  when  Italians  held  exclusive  possession  of  St.  Peter's 
chair,  and  aimed  at  supremacy  amongst  the  secular  powers  of  the 
peninsula ;  when  the  Humanists  acquired  their  shortlived  ascen- 
dency at  the  Papal  court  —  that  Roman  art  first  approaches  its 
maturity.  Rome  indeed  had  no  direct  share  in  the  creation  of  the 
Benaissanee.  To  Florence  belongs  the  .exclusive  and  imperishable 
renown  of  this  achievement.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten how  powerful  an  impression  the  spectacle  of  the  mighty  relics 
of  antiquity  must  have  made  upon  the  receptive  minds  of  the  first 
Humanists,  exciting  their  emulation  and  inciting  to  a  more  reverent 
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study  of  the  Antique ;  neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  by  study  of 
old  Roman  aitBrunelleschi  and  DonateUo  became  familiar  with  those 
forms  in  which  they  were  wont  to  express  their  artistical  thought, 
and  so  were  led  to  new  and  unexplored  paths  in  the  realm  of  art. 

Once  more  Rome  occupies  a  foremost  place  in  the  history  of  art 
when  Pope  Nioholas  Y .  (1447-1455),  a  Humanist ,  vies  with  the 
Medici  in  his  passion  for  books  and  building.  He  is  bent  upon  a  re- 
noyation  of  the  Vatican  Quarter;  his  ambition  is  to  erect  a  papal 
residence  of  surpassing  splendour ;  nay,  he  entertains  designs  on 
tlie  St.  Peter's  pUe  itself  and  contemplates  its  reconstruction.  The 
most  imposing  work  of  this  period  was  the  Venetian  Palaee  begun  by 
Pietro  Barbo  (1455),  afterwards  Pope  Paul  II.,  which  is  to  a  great 
extent  medi»Yal  in  character.  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  who  resided 
in  Rome  about  this  time  and  died  there  in  1472,  is  supposed  to  haye 
furnished  the  plans  for  this  palace. 

So  far  indeed  had  the  fostering  of  art  become  obligatory  on  the 
occupants  of  the  papal  chair,  that  they  could  not  neglect  this 
function  without  forfeiting  their  Indiyidual  influence,  and  impairing 
the  dignity  of  their  office.  The  right  powers  were  not,  howeyer, 
immediately  at  hand,  which  should  giye  effect  to  the  building  pro- 
jects of  these  Soyereign  Pontiffs,  enamoured  as  they  were  of  splen- 
dour in  eyery  shape.  The  architect  who  during  the  pontificate  of 
Sixths  IV.  (1471-1484)  was  most  employed,  Baecio  PirUellij  was 
a  practitioner  of  moderate  skill,  and  far  behind  the  great  Florentines 
of  his  day.  The  building  of  8.  Agostino  and  8.  Pietro  in  Montorio, 
as  well  as  the  facades  of  88,  Apostoli  and  8.  Pietro  in  Vineoli  were 
from  his  plans.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  Popes^  priyate 
Chapel  in  the  Vatican,  called  after  the  Pope  Sixtus  the  8i9tine 
Chapel,  which  owes  its  chief  attractions  far  less  to  its  architectural 
merits,  than  to  the  artistic  decoration  of  wall  and  ceiling. 

Abundant  employment  together  with  the  fayour  which  artists 
found  with  dignitaries  of  the  Church  had  already  allured  numerous 
Tuscan  and  Umbrian  Paintebs  to  Rome.  Amongst  those  thus  engag- 
ed in  beautifying  the  churches  of  Rome  and  the  Vatican  Palace  we 
meet  such  Florentine  celebrities  as  Maestri  8andro  BottieeHi,  lilip- 
pino  Lippi,  Domenico  Qhirlandajo,  Coaimo  RosaeUi;  and  from  the 
Umbrian  School  the  Immediate  forerunner  of  Michael  Angelo ,  bold 
Luca  8ignorelli,  along  with  Perugino  and  PirUuricchio.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  found  an  Academy,  or  Guild  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome.  Amongst 
its  members  we  find  (1494)  MtHozzo  da  torJh,  the  painter  of  a  fresco 
(transferred  to  canyas)  in  the  Vatican  Gallery,  representing  the 
foundation  of  the  Vatican  library.  —  The  execution  of  the  Wall 
Paintings  in  the  Siatine  Chapel,  by  order  of  Sixtus  IV.,  was  a  moment- 
ous eyent  in  a  time  prolific  in  art  enterprise.  In  accordance  with  the 
then  preyailing  point  of  yiew  the  acts  of  Moses  are  represented  as 
symbolically  parallel  to  those  of  Christ.  On  the  left  wall  are  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Moses  by  Pinturlcchio,  Botticelli,  Rosselli,  Signorelli, 
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on  the  right  wall  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  by  Botticelli,  Ghirlan- 
dajo,  Rosselli,  and  Pemgino.  Those  lovers  of  art  who  are  nnable  to 
visit  Florence  before  going  to  Rome  are  recommended  to  make  these 
wall  paintings  their  especial  study.  They  will  learn  from  them  to 
appreciate  the  descriptive  power  of  the  Florentines  and  will  be 
familiarised  with  the  field  subsequently  occupied  by  the  heroes  of 
Italian  Art. 

Tuscan  Sculptoss,  too,  find  their  way  frequently  to  Rome 
and  are  constantly  employed  either  as  workers  in  bronze  or  marble. 
Little  attention  seems ,  however,  to  have  been  paid  to  the  former. 
The  great  bronze  doors  of  St.  Peter,  the  work  of  Anionto  FUaretej 
are  interesting  rather  from  the  wealth  of  mythological  imagery 
with  which  they  are  embellished ,  than  from  their  artistic  preten- 
sions, which  will  not  compare  with  those  of  Ghibertf  s  famous  gates. 
So  much  the  more  powerfully  does  the  sculptor  appeal  to  us  in 
marble.  A  taste  for  profusion  and  splendour  of  monumental  deco- 
ration in  adorning  the  tombs,  which  fact  declares  itself  in  the  15th 
century  —  a  result  probably  of  that  thirst  for  fame  which  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Renaissance — gave  the  sculptor  unceasing  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  his  art,  particularly  in  its  purely  decorative  phases. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  church  of  a  certain  date  which  does  not 
contain  sepulchral  monuments  from  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 
The  church  of  8.  Maria  del  Popolo  possesses  the  largest  number. 
These  monuments  —  perfected  in  Florence  and  naturalised  in  Rome 
mainly  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  —  are  nearly  uniform,  viz.  a  sarcopha- 
gus surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  deceased,  and  supported  by  a 
pedestal  ornamented  with  a  garland  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
genii.  A  niche  or  panelled  screen  finished  with  a  medallion  of  the 
Madonna  form  the  usual  background.  The  majority  of  these  sculp- 
tures cannot  be  traced  to  any  particular  artist.  It  would  appear 
indeed  that  the  sarcophagi,  as  with  the  ancient  Romans,  were  rather 
articles  of  manufacture  than  works  of  art,  made  wholesale  fashion 
after  some  favourite  pattern  and  bought  *ready  made',  a  com- 
mission being  given  to  the  sculptor  for  a  portrait  of  the  deceased 
to  which  would  be  added  the  armorial  bearings  with  inscription. 

Whoever  might  have  visited  Rome  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
16th  century  would  have  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  in- 
tense movement  in  the  art  world ;  he  would  have  found  Archi- 
tect, Sculptor,  and  Painter  alike  occupied  with  projects  of  more  or 
less  grandeur.  So  far,  however,  Rome  did  not  in  this  respect  sur- 
pass the  other  chief  towns  of  Italy ;  so  far  art  had  not  assumed  that 
particular  form  of  life  and  direction  which  only  the  atmosphere  of 
Rome  could  sustain,  or  which  the  genius  of  the  Vatican  alone  could 
quicken  —  during  the  Pontificate  of  Julius  II.  (1503-1513),  where 
the  golden  era  of  Roman  art  began,  this  consummation  was  actu- 
ally achieved. 

To  Julius  belongs  the  glory  of  having  associated  with  Rome  three 
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names,  BramantCy  Michael  Angclo,  Baphaelf  eteilasting  beacons  in 
the  path  of  art  —  thiee  men  who  in  the  course  of  the  16th  century 
(einqueeento)  raised  modern  art  to  its  loftiest  pitch  of  splendour. 
His  successor  Leo  X.  (1513-1522)  of  the  house  of  Medici  owes 
it  to  his  lineage  only  that  he  should  have  transmitted  to  posterity  so 
splendid  a  reputation,  — that  his  name  should  he  associated  insepa- 
rably with  the  greatest  triumphs  of  art  in  modem  times.  Leo  X. 
inherited  the  well-earned  fame  of  his  predecessor,  but  knew  not  how 
either  to  value  or  to  use  his  inheritance  aright.  It  was  not  given  him 
to  sway  the  imperious  temper  of  Michael  Angelo,  nor  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  mighty  schemes  of  Bramante.  The  latter's  cMef  work, 
the  rebuilding  of  St,  PeUt'a,  can  be  adequately  studied  only  in  the 
collection  of  original  drawings  in  Florence  which  set  forth  the  gran- 
deur of  Bramante's  designs  in  all  their  completeness ;  for  so  many 
different  hands  were  employed  in  giving  effect  to  these,  that  little 
remains  of  the  original  plan.  Happily  this  little,  vts.  the  dome  with 
the  overwhelming  impression  of  vastness  it  conveys,  is  of  the  very 
best.  Bramante  contemplated  a  central  structure  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  rounded  at  its  extremities,  which,  crowned  by  a  gigantic 
dome,  should  present  an  ensemble  at  once  simple  and  majestic. 
Succeeding  generations  have  failed  to  embody  Bramante's  ideal. 
His  career,  extending  probably  from  1444  to  1514,  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. Of  his  works,  Rome  possesses  numerous  examples.  The  cir- 
cular chapel  in  the  monastery  of  8,  Pietro  in  Jfoniorio,  the  court 
of  S.  Maria  deUa  PacCj  the  arcades  in  the  first  court  of  the  Vatican 
(Cortile  di  8.  Damaso),  the  PaUmzo  Oiraud  and  above  all  the  Caned" 
leria  are  perfect  examples  of  Renaissance. 

We  are  wont  to  wonder  at  the  profusion  and  splendour,  too,  of 
works  to  which  the  einqueeento  gave  birth.  How  much  richer,  how 
much  more  splendid  would  have  been  this  profusion ^  had  only 
these  works  been  carried  out  as  originally  designed  by  the  artist's 
creative  genius  I 

The  same  fatality  which  pursued  Bramante's  mightiest  projects 
served  to  mar  Uiohael  Angelo's  (1475-1564)  supr^ne  effort  in  the 
realm  of  Plastic  Abt.  The  Tomb  of  Julius  II.,  begun  while  that 
pope  was  still  living,  was  to  consist  of  a  large  detached  edifice  with 
statues  of  Moses,  St.  Paul,  and  other  colossal  figures  at  its  projecting 
angles,  and  ranged  along  its  wall  the  naked  forms  of  men  in  chains. 
The  work,  however,  soon  came  to  a  standstill,  and  at  last,  30  years 
after  its  commencement  (1545),  it  was  placed  in  the  church  of 
S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  where  it  now  stands,  deplorably,  a  mere  fragment 
of  the  original  design.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  tremendous 
figure  of  Moses,  rising  in  wrathful  indignation  at  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf,  to  denounce  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites.  In  addition 
to  the  Moses,  Rome  contains  two  conspicuous  works  from  the  hand 
of  Michael  Angelo:  the  Pictft,  badly  placed  in  one  of  the  chapels  in 
St.  Peter's,  and  the  Statue  of  Christ  in  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  The 
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former  surpasses  all  other  efforts  of  the  great  sculptor  in  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  modelling  as  well  as  in  the  force  with  which  it  appeals 
to  human  sympathies. 

As  Fbbsoo  Paiktbb  Michael  Angelo  figures  exclusiyely  in 
Rome.  Tradition  tells  us  how  loath  he  was  to  exchange  the 
chisel  for  the  brush,  when  at  the  behest  of  the  imperious  Julius  II. 
he  undertook  the  decoration  in  fresco  of  the  celling  of  the  Slxtine 
Chapel.  These  frescoes  are  nevertheless  the  most  Important  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  contributions  to  art.  They  afford  a  wider  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  creative  power  than  sculpture ,  where  plastio 
forms,  unequal  as  they  are  to  the  demands  of  his  prolific  genius,  be- 
tray him  into  exaggeration.  These  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo  are 
closely  akin  to  the  wall  paintings  of  Florentine  and  Umbrian  artists 
at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  in  which  the  deliverer  of  the  Israelites 
is  made  to  prefigure  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  How  salvation  came 
to  the  world,  and  how  proclaimed ,  is  the  theme  which  Michael 
Angelo  undertakes  to  illustrate.  In  the  centre  piece  is  depicted  the 
Creation,  the  history  of  Adam  and  of  Noah ;  how  sin  came  into  the 
world,  but  with  sin  the  promise  of  redemption.  Forecasting  all 
this  we  next  see  the  figures  of  Prophets  and  Sibyls.  In  the  mar- 
ginal pictures  we  see  continued  reference  to  the  Redemption,  in 
the  various  deliverances  of  the  Jewish  people  (the  brazen  serpent, 
David  and  Goliath,  the  fate  of  Haman,  and  Judith),  in  conformity 
with  mediaeval  conceptions,  together  with  symbols  of  the  Redemption. 
Connecting  themselves  with  the  above  are  the  groups  occupying  the 
lunettes,  pourtraying  expectation,  the  anguish  of  suspense,  and  con- 
trition, which  include  at  once  matters  of  fact  and  a  twofold  allusion 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Israelites  and  the  events  of  our  Saviour's 
life  (progenitors  of  Christ  and  Jews  captive  in  Babylon).  The  sub- 
limity of  the  work  is  to  be  attributed  very  much  to  the  skill  with 
which  mere  matters  of  fact  are  everywhere  subordinated  to 
the  claims  of  individual  action  as  well  as  artistic  purpose.  Moreover 
Michael  Angelo  has  contrived  so  to  dispose  the  various  portions  of 
his  vast  work,  ascending  by  figures ,  single  and  in  groups,  from  the 
simply  decorative  margin  to  the  crowning  effort  in  the  centre,  so  to 
adapt  them  to  the  place  they  occupy ,  that  the  entire  work  becomes 
architecturally,  so  to  speak,  self-supporting;  while  the  compo- 
sition as  a  whole  is  wielded  with  a  wealth  of  resources  together 
with  a  power  of  organisation  such  as  no  other  artist  has  attained  to. 
The  thoughtful  beholder  will  not  confine  himself  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  the  central  pictures.  The  figures  in  monochrome  and  minor 
decorations  are  replete  with  a  beauty  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Of  the  ^Last  Judgment',  painted  by  Michael  Angelo  at  a  much 
later  period  (1541),  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  its  dilapidated  condition, 
to  form  an  accurate  estimate.  The  unerring  audacity,  however, 
with  which  figure  and  group  alike  are  thrown  into  every  conceivable 
attitude  and  movement,  must  command  a  mute  and  amazed  attention. 
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With  the  names  of  Bramante  and  liiehael  Angelo  is  associated 
that  of  Raphael  (1483-1520),  whose  youthful  genius  had  very 
early  declared  itself,  first  in  Perugia  and  later  in  Florence.  In  Rome 
are  to  be  seen  interesting  mementoes  of  both  these  periods.  In  the 
Coroncition  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Vatican  Gallery  we  see  him  still  in 
the  trammels  of  the  Umbrian  School;  the  effects  of  his  Florentine 
training  are  visible  in  his  Entombment  of  Christ  in  the  Borghese 
Gallery  (belonging  to  later  periods  are  the  so  called  Fomarina  in 
the  Barberini  Gallery ,  the  portraits  of  Navagero  and  Beazzano  in 
the  Palazzo  Doria,  the  Madonna  di  Foligno,  and  the  Transftgwa" 
tion,  the  master's  last  work,  both  in  the  Vatican  Gallery).  The 
majority  of  Raphael's  easel  pictures  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  than 
in  Rome. 

But  in  Rome  only  could  Raphael  have  found  a  field  sjiited  to 
the  exercise  of  his  highest  powers  in  Fsesco  Painting.  The 
mural  paintings  in  the  state  apartments  of  the  Popes  in  the  Vatican 
palace  must  &rst  be  noticed.  In  order  rightly  to  appreciate  these, 
it  must  not  on  the  one  hand  be  forgotten  that  fresco  painting 
never  completely  loses  its  decorative  character;  nor  on  the  other 
must  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Pontificate  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  be  lost  sight  of.  In  the  palace  of  the  Vatican  the 
same  courtly  tone ,  the  same  pursuit  of  sensuous  pleasures,  of  the 
mere  joys  of  existence ,  prevailed  as  in  the  courts  of  the  younger 
Italian  dynasties;  expressions  of  national  sentiment  met  with  a 
favorable  reception,  while  an  active  agitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Humanists  did  not  appear  to  have  compromised  the  dignity  of 
the  Papal  Court.  These  conditions  are  more  or  less  distinctly 
reflected  in  the  frescoes  of  Raphael.  The  courtier  repeatedly  asserts 
himself;  even  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  patron  is  not  disdained, 
nor  the  ceremonial  spectacle  excluded.  Political  as  well  as  personal 
allusions  are  not  wanting ,  while  ample  space  is  devoted  to  the  glo- 
rification of  the  Humanistic  ideal.  Finally,  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  Raphael  was  constantly  compelled  to  defer  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  allotted  space,  to  study  the  separate  requirements  of  wall 
and  ceiling,  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  the  Artist.  They  beset  him  indeed  on 
every  hand,  and  constantly  compel  him  to  alter  or  modify  his  design. 
Curiously  enough  these  restrictions  are  to  this  day  interpreted  as 
an  act  of  the  Artist's  free  and  daring  wiU.  One  wonders  at  the 
amount  of  theological  learning,  of  philosophical  erudition  displayed 
in  the  Diaputa  and  the  School  ofAthenSj  as  well  as  at  the  inventive- 
ness which  could  connect  subjects  so  remote  from  one  another  as 
the  Hdiodorus  driven  from  the  Temple ,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Italy.  Through  the  entire  range  of  subjects  there 
runs  a  vein  of  profound  and  continuous  thought.  But  especially 
admirable  are  alike  the  discernment  which  enabled  Raphael  to 
select,  from  apparently  the  most  heterogeneous  sources,  matter 
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suitable  for  pictorial  embodiment;  tbe  resolution  with  which  he 
guarded  the  realm  of  fancy;  and  his  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  bring  the  most  intractable  material  into 
subjection  to  his  purpose.  These  qualities  are  most  conspicuous 
in  the  picture  known  as  the  Burning  of  the  Leonine  Quarter 
(the  so-called  Borgo)  of  Rome,  or  rather,  as  the  artist's  patron 
would  have  it,  the  conflagration,  extinguished  by  intercession 
of  the  Pope.  The  spectator  forgets  the  preposterous  demand  that 
a  miracle  should  be  thus  palpably  depicted:  Raphael  relegates 
the  action  to  the  heroic  age,  fills  his  picture  with  figures  and 
groups  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  animation  (such  as  succeeding 
generations  have  striyen  in  vain  to  imitatej  and  depicts  the 
confusion,  the  preparation  for  rescue  and  flight  with  surpassingly 
graphic  effect.  The  picture  was  not  what  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  paint ;  but  in  lieu  of  this  we  have  a  creation  teaming  vfith  ima- 
ginative power  and  masterful  execution.  In  like  manner  Raphael 
disposed  of  the  celebrated  frescoes  in  the  first  Stanza,  the  Dispuia 
and  the  School  of  Athens.  Had  he  not  been  required  to  illustrate  a 
chapter  from  the  history  of  dogma  (the  proclamation  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation)  or  to  present  a  pictorial  extract  from  the 
history  of  ancient  philosophy,  the  task  of  depicting  a  procession  of 
historical  celebrities  known  to  fame  as  fathers  of  the  church  or 
mundane  philosophers  could  not  be  particularly  inviting.  And 
further ,  while  Raphael  mingled  with  historical  personages  figures 
purely  typical,  and  in  the  Disputa  represents  the  assembled  com- 
pany of  believers  as  beholding  a  vision ,  where  each  individual 
present  is  naturally  more  or  less  overpowered  by  emotion  —  while 
in  the  School  of  Athena  he  especially  emphasises  the  blessedness 
of  knowledge,  the  good  fortune  which  leads  to  the  higher  paths  of 
learning  (whether  his  representation  literally  coincides  with  the 
Diogenes  Laertius  or  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  or  not)  —  he  has  asserted 
with  brilliant  success  the  Artist's  right  to  supremacy  in  the  realm 
of  creative  fancy. 

After  the  foregoing  remarks  the  unprejudiced  reader  will  need 
a  hint  only  as  to  the  mental  attitude  he  shall  assume  as  a  student 
of  Raphael's  works.  If  the  mere  subject  of  the  picture  exclusively 
•occupies  his  attention,  if  he  must  know  the  name  and  history  of 
every  figure,  and  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  admire  the  in- 
tellectual grasp  of  an  artist  who  gathered  his  materials  from  the 
remotest  provinces  of  learning  and  who  abounds  in  literary  allusions, 
he  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  fairly  to  test  the  artistic  value  of 
Raphael's  works.  From  this  point  of  view  he  will  fail  to  detect  in 
them  any  essential  difference  from  the  allegorical  pictures  of  the 
period,  nay  he  may  even  give  precedence  to  many  of  these:  to 
the  wall  paintings  in  the  CapeUa  degli  Spagnuoli  (S.  M.  Novella 
in  Florence)  for  example,  which  indisputably  exhibit  greater  versati- 
lity, a  superior  daring  in  the  embodiment  of  the  preternatural  and 
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a  loftier  conception  of  the  didactic  capabilities  of  art.  It  is  still 
a  matter  of  uncertainty  how  far  the  erudition  displayed  by  Raphael 
was  an  acquirement  of  Ms  own  or  how  far  he  may  have  relied  on 
the  contributions  of  contemporary  scholars,  such  for  example  as  Cas- 
tiglione,  Bembo,  and  Ariosto,  who  would  in  so  far  share  with  him 
the  merit  due  to  fertility  of  thought.  Assuming,  however,  that  Raphael 
himself  supplied  the  wealth  of  literary  research  which  the  ftrescoes  of 
the  Stanze  are  said  to  reveal,  he  would  not  as  Artist  become  more  in- 
telligible to  us.  His  intellect  might  thus  have  been  exercised,  but 
not  his  imagination.  Raphael's  pictures  will  not  only  be  more  tho- 
roughly enjoyed,  but  his  individuality  and  purpose  will  be  more  per- 
fectly apprehended  when  the  effort  is  made  to  understand,  how  the 
painter  by  force  of  his  imagination  could  out  of  material  for  thought, 
dead  in  itself,  create  new  and  living  forms ;  how  he  imparted  to 
single  figures  so  distinct  a  pyschological  impress  that  the  mere  bear- 
ers of  historical  names  are  made  to  appear  as  representative  hu- 
man characters;  how  subtly  he  balanced  action  and  repose  in  his 
groups,  not  dwelling  too  long  on  mere  beauty  of  outline  and  con- 
tour, but  intent  on  giving  harmonious  expression  to  a  more  profound 
intellectual  antithesis.  From  this  point  of  view,  interest  in  the 
works  of  Raphael  will  be  enlightened  and  enduring.  Numerous  pro- 
blems will  present  themselves  to  the  amateur  for  solution :  what 
motive  Raphael  might  have  had  in  treating  the  Disputa  and  the 
School  of  Athens  so  differently  in  respect  of  colour ;  how  far  in  the 
latter  picture  the  architectural  character  of  the  background  is 
essential  to  the  collective  impression  to  be  conveyed;  for  what 
reason  the  domain  of  portraiture  is  here  narrowed  to  the  utmost, 
while  there  (Jurisprudence)  it  is  extended ;  what  were  the  grounds 
for  the  manifold  changes  in  composition  which  are  accurately 
traced  in  his  numerous  sketches,  etc. 

The  condition  of  the  Stanze  frescoes  is  such,  alas,  as  to  afford  any- 
thing but  unqualified  gratification,  just  as  in  the  Loggie  we  regret- 
fully trace  the  departed  glory  of  unique  examples  of  decorative  art, 
and  with  difficulty  recognise  the  summit  of  RaphaeVs  attainments  in 
the  grievously  injured  Tapestries.  These  latter,  it  is  true,  in  the 
detail  of  their  composition  may  be  studied  in  the  cartoons  now 
in  the  Kensington  Museum;  but  the  subordinate  decorations,  mar- 
ginal arabesques  and  the  like  are  still  in  part  preserved  in  the  ori- 
ginal tapestries,  and  are  essential  to  the  festive  character  of  orna- 
mentation originally  designed  for  the  Sistine  Ohapel.  To  the  ten 
tapestries  so  long  known,  an  eleventh  discovered  in  the  dep6t  of  the 
Vatican  has  been  added.  These  tapestries  were  to  have  adorned 
the  lower  compartment  of  the  chapel  walls  and  to  this  end  they 
must  correspond  with  the  companion  pictures :  that,  while  these  re- 
late the  history  of  Redemption,  they,  the  former,  should  pourtray  tho 
power  and  grace  of  God  abiding  with  the  Church. 

In  apparently  irreconcileable  contrast  to  RaphaeVs  works  in  the 
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Vatican  we  have  his  firescoes  in  the  gay  Villa  Fametina.  On  the 
one  hand  we  are  awed  by  deTOtional  fervour,  sublime  aspiration, 
thought  earnest  and  profound;  on  the  other  we  find  Art  reveUiug  in 
the  joys  of  life,  each  form  radiant  with  an  ecstasy  of  innocent  mirth. 
Nevertheless  it  will  cost  no  great  effort  to  discern  in  the  Farnesina 
frescoes  the  impress  of  Raphael's  genius.  He  was  indebted  for  his 
version  of  the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  to  a  work  of  Apuleius,  fa- 
miliar to  readers  of  the  16th  century  as  it  had  been  to  the  Romans 
of  old.  Probably  no  author  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times  can 
boast  a  more  captivating  illustration  than  Apuleius ,  while  at  the 
same  time  none  has  been  more  freely  handled  by  his  illustrator. 
In  Raphael's  hands  the  myth  is  moulded  anew.  Remembering  that 
it  was  the  adornment  of  a  festive  chamber  he  had  in  hand,  Raphael 
sedulously  avoided  everything  repugnant  to  the  festive  mood.  Pysche's 
woes  were  consigned  to  the  background ;  the  painter  is  intent  upon 
recording  her  triumphs  only.  The  confined  space  afforded  by  the 
chamber  serves  only  to  stimulate  the  Artist's  mastery  of  form.  Ra- 
phael's representation  of  the  myth  is  condensed:  many  scenes  are 
but  glanced  at  for  a  moment,  though  essentials  never  escape  him ; 
thus  the  claims  of  narration  and  decoration  are  adjusted  vrithout 
restraint.  Harmony  alike  in  idea  and  form;  nobility  of  proportion 
never  overstepping  the  bounds  of  refinement ;  the  power  of  so  losing 
himself  in  his  subject  as  to  present  it  devoid  of  individual  caprice : 
attributes  characteristic  of  Raphael  as  these  are  declare  themselves 
in  the  frescoes  of  the  Faruesina  as  unmistakably  as  in  the  wall 
paintings  of  the  Vatican.  The  spectator's  own  unassisted  eye  wiU 
not  fail  to  see  that  the  pictures  on  the  ceiling  of  the  principal  saloon 
are  far  inferior  in  execution  to  the  so-called  Qaiatea  in  the  neigh- 
bouring apartment.  He  will  find  nevertheless  that  both  are  such  as 
will  reward  careful  study  with  the  highest  gratification  —  a  delight 
it  must  be  a  lasting  desire  to  renew. 

The  inaccessibility  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Farnesina,  adorned 
by  Bazzi  of  Siena  (1477-1549;  p.  24),  commonly  known  as  Sodoma, 
with  his  painting  of  the  Nuptials  of  Alexander  with  Roxana,  cannot 
be  too  much  regretted.  In  the  embodiment  of  sensuous  grace  and 
beauty,  Raphael  found  in  Sodoma  a  worthy  rival. 

In  the  SibyU  of  Raphael  in  S.  Maria  della  Pace  (1514)  we  find 
him  competing  —  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed  —  in  another 
field.  Here  he  trenches  upon  the  domain  of  Michael  Angelo ;  not, 
however,  that  he  is  for  a  moment  betrayed  into  disingenuousness  by 
contact  with  a  presence  so  overpowering ,  or  that  is  he  beguiled  into 
assuming  a  style  foreign  to  his  genius.  True  to  himself,  he  accepts  the 
limits  prescribed  by  his  subject,  and  combines  an  air  of  pleasing  sere- 
nity and  infinite  grace  with  the  expression  of  prophetic  inspiration. 

Around  these  three  Art  heroes,  Bramante,  Raphael,  and  Michael 
Angelo,  is  grouped  a  brilliant  circle  of  pupils  and  dependents.  The 
best  works  of  the  School  of  Raphael  are  undoubtedly  those  executed 
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in  his  lifetime  and  nnder  his  direction.  6'mh'o  Romano  (1493-1546) 
and  Francesco  Penni  (1488-1528)  had  a  eonsiderable  share  in  the 
painting  of  the  Hall  of  Constantlne ;  the  completion  of  the  Loggia 
paintings  was  entrusted  to  them,  Perin  del  Vaga  (1499-1547), 
RaffaeUo  dal  CoUe,  and  others.  For  the  decoratiye  ornamentation  of 
the  Loggie  and  the  Famesina  the  master  engaged  the  services  of 
Giovanni  da  Vdine  (1487-1564).  Giulio  Romano  exhibits  himself 
most  clearly  as  a  pnpil  of  Raphael  in  the  Villa  Madama,  less  so  in 
his  Madonnas  (Gal.  Golonna  and  Borghese). 

The  crowd  of  Abchitbotb,  who  appeared  in  Bramante's  time, 
showed  greater  independence:  JBaidaa«ar«Per«««  (1481-1563;  p.  24), 
who  bnilt  the  Famesina  and  Pal.  Masslmi,  Raphael  himself  and  Giu~ 
lio  Romano  (Villa  Madama),  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  yonnger,  with 
whom  originated  the  Pal.  Farnese  and  a  new  plan  for  St.  Peter's, 
and  lastly  Micbabl  Angblo  ,  whose  influence,  gradually  deposing 
Bramante,  irresistibly  impelled  the  architecture  of  Rome  Into  new 
courses.  And  just  as  in  Plastic  art  he  scornfully  rejects  the  recognised 
forms  and  forces  upon  them  a  new  construction ,  in  like  manner  as 
Architect  he  concerns  himself  little  about  the  accurate  adjustment  of 
subordinate  parts,  Intent  rather  upon  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  the 
structure  as  a  whole  —  usually  one  of  ponderous  immensity.  The 
colonnades  in  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  the  conyersion  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  into  the  church  of  8.  Maria  degliAngeli — a  work  subse- 
quently spoiled — and  the  Porta  Pia  are  among  his  chief  works.  His 
chief  merit  consists  in  his  having  reverted  to  the  plans  of  Bramante 
for  the  completion  of  8t.  Peter* Sy  which  since  1546  had  been  under 
his  superintendence.  The  Cupola  at  least  was  carried  out  according 
to  his  designs ,  but  the  ground-plan,  to  the  injury  of  the  building, 
was  much  altered,  and  the  Latin  substituted  for  the  Greek  Gross. 

As  long  as  the  ^divine' Michael  Angelo  lived,  Rome  was  so  dazzled 
by  the  splendour  of  his  renown  that  no  one  suspected  the  Decline 
OF  Abt  was  at  hand.  In  fact,  however,  it  had  already  declared  itself 
at  the  death  of  Raphael.  Rome  once  more  captured  and  pillaged ; 
orthodoxy  reinstated;  the  church  recoiling  from  the  taint  of  Hu- 
manism :  these  were  incisive  events  in  the  history  of  art,  which  now 
received  a  more  distinctively  ecclesiastical  direction.  The  Foreign 
occupation  of  Rome  expelled  a  vast  number  of  her  artists  and  laid  a 
chasm  in  the  traditions  of  her  art.  As  she  once  more  recovered  herself 
and  under  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  (Felice  Peretti,  1585-90)  was 
to  all  appearance  again  invested  with  her  pristine  grandeur,  the  en- 
conragement  of  art  was  revived,  but  in  a  spirit  which  presently  pervaded 
and  brought  into  subjection  every  phase  of  art.  To  Sixtus  V.  the 
Eternal  City,  which  *  forthwith  doubled  itself,  owes  her  present  aspect. 
The  Acqua  Felice,  the  Spanish  Staircase,  the  Via  Sistina,  the  Piazza 
di  8,  Giovanni  in  Laterano ,  the  Obelisk  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter, 
the  restoration  of  the  Columns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius  are  his 
work.  Domenico  Fontana  of  Tioino  was  foremost  in  giving  effect  to 
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this  Pope^s  projects.  The  anthors  of  the  degenerated  Renaissance 
known  as  Baroque  were  really  Vignola  (1507-73)  and  Fontana's 
nephew  Carlo  Madema  (1556-1639).  In  the  Jesuit  church  of  Oesii 
(1568)  the  former  furnished  the  type  of  the  style  which  prevailed 
during  the  following  century,  especially  in  the  numherless  Jesuit 
churches  then  built.  Madema  with  ^orromim  and  Carlo  ForUana  were 
the  leaders  of  that  band  of  Artists  who  conspired  to  rob  architecture 
of  its  fitting  repose,  and  by  the  introduction  of  figures  posed  in  start- 
ling attitudes,  aroused  or  conyulsed  by  agency  unseen,  of  curves  in- 
stead of  straight  lines,  of  pillar  piled  upon  pillar,  substituted  a  tur- 
bulent unrest.  Not  that  the  style  was  without  striking  and  artistic 
effect.  An  undoubted  vigour  in  the  disposition  of  detail,  a  feeling 
for  vastness  and  pomp ,  together  with  an  internal  decoration  which 
spared  neither  colour  nor  costly  material  to  secure  an  effect  of  dazz- 
ling splendour :  such  are  the  distinguishing  attributes  of  the  Ba- 
roque style  as  in  Rome  it  is  to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  not  only  in  an 
endless  succession  of  churches  (S.  IgnaMO,  8.  Andrea  ddla  Valle^ 
8.  Carlo  alle  Quattro  Fontanej  etc.),  but  in  numerous  palaces, 
the  Barberini  being  a  conspicuous  example.  The  reader  will,  how- 
ever, scarcely  dwell  on  these  works  longer  than  will  suffice  to  give 
him  a  clear  general  impression  of  their  character. 

A  greater  tenacity  of  life  is,  however,  inherent  in  the  art  of 
Painting.  An  altogether  deplorable  interval  now  ensued,  during 
which  artistic  talent  was  beguiled  by  Michael  Angelo's  overwhelm- 
ing ascendency  into  a  slavish  imitativeness,  content  with  the  least 
possible  effort  to  crowd  into  a  given  space  the  greatest  possible 
numberof  unmeaning  figures,  not  devoid,  however,  of  a  certain  super- 
ficial charm  sufficient  to  captivate  the  eye.  After  an  interval  thus 
occupied  and  identified  with  this  supremacy  of  the  Mannbbist 
School  (Arpino,  Zuechero),  painting  once  more,  at  the  close  of  the 
16th  century,  was  galvanised  into  a  new  life,  destined  to  be  of 
brief  duration — Rome  becomes  a  scene  of  conflict  in  which  painters 
and  their  partisans  are  the  combatants.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
popes  from  Sixtus  Y.  to  Clement  YIII.  the  fashionable  artists  were 
Circignani,  sumamed  Pomarancio,  and  his  pupil  Borhcalli.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  accession  of  Paul  V.  (1605-21),  a  member  of 
the  Borghese  family,  that  the  interest  in  art  became  again  widely 
spread.  It  was  about  this  period  that  Rubers  visited  Rome,  where 
he  profited  by  a  study  of  the  best  qualities  of  every  school,  without 
identifying  himself  with  any. 

Caravaggio  (1569-1609)  was  the  chief  of  the  Naturalist  School. 
He  was  triumphant  in  the  possession  of  popular  favour.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  objected  that  his  drawing  was  bad,  that  he  failed  in  the 
essential  of  grouping  the  figures  in  his  larger  compositions.  Never- 
theless the  mass  is  presented  with  such  startling  reality,  and  ani- 
mated with  gesture  so  impassioned,  that  every  figure  fitly  asserts  it- 
self ,  while  a  corresponding  force  in  colour  conveys  an  impression 
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poweifiilly  suggGstive  of  the  turbulent  licence  then  prevailing.  — 
The  Eclectics  took  an  opposite  direction.  Trained  in  a  regularly* 
constituted  school  of  art,  such  as  had  been  established  at  Bologna, 
initiated  moreover  in  the  art  of  Correggio  and  the  Venetians,  full 
of  reverence  for  more  remote  traditions,  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
rules  of  drawing  and  composition  as  well  as  familiar  with  the  fresco 
painter's  art  —  thus  formidably  equipped,  Annibale  Carracci^  Do- 
menichino,  Guido  Beni^  Guercino  appeared  amongst  the  rival  aspi- 
rants to  fame  in  Rome.  They  supplanted  the  Naturalists,  appro- 
priating as  much  of  the  latters'  method  as  appeared  available,  and 
Anally  monopolised  the  favour  of  the  court  and  aristocracy.  Nor 
was  the  struggle  by  any  means  confined  to  the  palette  and  the 
brush.  Personalities  arose,  and  amongst  themselves  the  partisans  of 
Garracci  were  seldom  at  peace.  Their  contributions  axe  in  part,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  highest  excellence.  Annibale  Carracci'a  frescoes  in 
the  Palazzo  Famese  *,  Guido  Beni's  Aurora  in  the  Casino  Rospigliosi; 
the  frescoes  of  Dommichino  in  S.  Lulgi  dei  Francesl,  S.  Andrea 
della  Yalle,  at  Grotta  Ferrata  near  Rome  are  not  mere  master- 
pieces of  technical  skill,  but  are  replete  with  artistic  beauty  and 
vitality. 

The  Neapolitan  sculptor  Lorento  Bernini  (1598-1680)  flourishes 
up  to  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  His  works  occupy  the  concluding 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Roman  Art.  It  is  superfluous  to  bid  the  be- 
holder beware  of  being  led  captive  by  art  essentially  flimsy  and  mere- 
tricious ;  rather  perhaps  it  is  necessary,  as  a  set  off  against  the  now 
prevailing  depreciation  of  Bemini's  works,  to  plead  the  important 
historical  significance  they  posses  amidst  all  their  too  conspicuous 
defects ;  to  bear  in  mind  that  throughout  the  course  of  nearly  a 
century  they  were  regarded  as  the  most  brilliant  production  of 
that  period  and  were  very  generally  imitated. 

Since  the  17th  century,  Rome  has  not  given  birth  to  nor  nur- 
tured any  distinctive  art  life,  though  the  past  has  held  artists  of 
all  nations  spell-bound,  compelling  the  conviction  that  Rome  is  still 
the  true  High  School  of  Art,  whose  teaching  is  indispensable  to 
every  true  artist.  So  late  as  the  close  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  Rome  continued  to  give  proofs  of  the  potency 
of  her  influence.  "Without  the  suggestions  which  Rome  alone  could 
furnish,  David  would  never  have  received  that  classical  impulse 
which  he  turned  to  such  admirable  account  in  France.  Aamus 
CaratenSj  the  father  of  the  classical  style  of  modem  German  art, 
also  made  his  home  in  Rome.  Amid  the  art-collections  of  Rome 
alone  could  Thorvaldaen,  the  ^Greek  of  the  19th  century\  have 
worthily  perfected  his  talents.  In  the  absence  of  such  inspiration 
as  the  spectacle  of  Rome's  master-pieces  alone  can  afford,  Comeliua 
and  his  associates  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to  attempt  the 
revival  of  fresoo-painting. 

Thus  it  was  that  Rome  reacted  on  the  destinies  of  modem  art, 
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though  without  an  art  life  she  could  call  her  own.  During  the  last 
fifty  years ,  however,  she  has  lost  much  of  her  importance  even  in 
this  respect,  through  the  altered  tendencies  of  the  artistic  schools 
of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Foreign  painters  and  sculptors 
still  visit  Rome,  hut  it  has  entirely  ceased  to  dictate  the  tone  of 
European  art.  In  place  of  this,  Rome  may  perhaps  become  the 
centre  of  a  new  Italian  school  of  art,  though  the  productions  of 
modem  Roman  artists  have  hitherto  scarcely  warranted  the  suppo- 
sition. At  the  beginning  of  this  century  building  wholly  ceased  at 
Rome,  and  the  works  of  monumental  painting ,  such  as  Podestfs 
frescoes  in  the  Stanza  dell'  Incendio,  prove  that  the  traditions  of 
the  classic  period  had  been  utterly  forgotten.  Since,  however, 
Rome  has  been  the  capital  of  a  united  Italy,  increased  activity  has 
been  manifested  in  the  field  of  art ,  and  the  clever  Roman  stone- 
masons have  had  abundant  opportunity  to  show  their  skill  in  the 
ornamentation  of  handsome  modem  edifices.  The  resuscitation  of 
a  truly  elevated  style  of  sculpture  is  hindered  by  the  tendency  to 
exaggerated  realism  and  the  undue  value  laid  upon  mere  mechanical 
dexterity,  which  seem  nowhere  so  much  out  of  place  as  at  Rome. 
In  painting  Rome  has  not  yet  outstripped  the  flourishing  schools  of 
North  Italy. 
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1.  From  Leghorn  or  Pisa  to  Rome,  by  the  Maremme  ...       2 

Piombino  and  Popolonia,  2.  —  Busellae,  8.  —  Monte 
Argentario,  4.  —  From  Montalto  to  Vulci,  4.  —  From 
Ck>meto  to  Toscanella,  7.  —  From  GiviUi  Vecchia  to  La 
Tolfa,  7. 

2.  From  Leghorn  to  Volterra  and  Colle 8 

From  Volterra  to  the  boracic  acid  works  on  Monte  Cer- 
boli,  8.  From  Volterra  to  8.  OirolamOj  12.  From  Vol- 
terra to  the  oopper-mines  at  Monte  Gatmi,  13. 

3.  Elba  and  the  Tnscan  Islands 12 

4.  From  Florence  to  Siena  and  GUiul  tU  EmpoU  ....     14 

From  Poggibonsi  to  Colle.  S.  Gimignano,  15.  —  From  As- 
ciano  to  Monte  Oliveto  Maggiore,  17.  From  Aflciano  to 
Grosseto.  Monte  Amiata,  18.  —  From  Montepulciano  to 
Pienza,  21. 

5.  Siena    ....   % 21 

Excursions  from  Siena:  Osservanza,  S.  Golomba,  etc.  37. 

6.  From  Florence  to  Perngla  via  Arezzo  and  Terontola 

(Chiusi'Rome).   Oortona 38 

From  Arezzo  to  Stia  and  Pratovecehio,  iS.  —  From  Arezzo  to 
Monte  Bansavino,  Fojano,  and  Betolle,  48. 

7.  Perugia , 48 

From  Perugia  to  Todi,  57. 

8.  From  Arezzo  to  Fossato.   Borgo  S.  Sepolcro.    Citt^  di 

Castello.   Gubbio 67 

9.  From  Florence  to  Borne  via  (Artsato)  Terontola  and 

GhiasL   Orvieto.  Bolsena 61 

From  Ghinsi  to  Gittli  della  Pieve.  Cetona,  62.  —  From 
Borghetto  to  Civit^  Castellana.    Falerii.    Soracte,  69. 

10.  From  Attigliano  to  Viterbo 71 

Excursions  from  Viterbo:  Ferento,  Toscanella,  Gastel 
d'Asso,  Vetralla,  Xorchia.  Caprarola.  Sutri.  Ifepi.  Gastel 
S.  Elia,  74. 

11.  From  Perugia  to  Foligno  and  Orte  (Rome).     Assisl. 

Spoleto.   Waterfalls  of  Teml    Narai 77 

From  Foligno  to  Bevagna  and  Montefaico,  88. 

12.  From  Bologna  to  Rimini,  Falconara  {Rome)^  and  Ancona     90 

From  Bimini  to  S.  Marino,  97. 

From  Pesaro  to  Urbino 99 

From  Fano  to  Fossato  vik  Fossombrone  and  Furlo  Pass,  103. 

13.  Ancona  and  its  Environs.   Osimo.   Loreto 105 

From  Porto  Giyitanora  to  Albacina  and  Fabriano,  110. 

14.  From  Ancona  to  Foligno  (OrU^  Rome) Ill 

From  Fabriano  to  SaMoferrato  and  Arcevia,  111   112. 
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1.   From  Leghorn  or  Pisa  to  Eome 

by  fhe  Maremme. 

206  M.  (from  Pisa  207i/t  M.).  Railway.  Express  in  S-T^/t  hrs.,  fares  41  fr. 
66,  29  fr.  16  c.  (from  Pisa  41  fr.  56,  29  fr.  10  c.) ;  ordinary  trains  in  S^h  lira., 
fares  87  fr.  90,  26  fr.  55,  17  fr.  10  c.  (or  37  fr.  76,  26  fr.  46  c.,  17  fr.). 

The  Ma&ehms  Railway  coincides  with  the  ancient  Via  Aurelia.  It  nins 
inland  as  far  as  Cecina,  where  it  approaches  the  coast^  commandiiig  fine 
riews  of  the  sea  with  its  promontories  and  islands.  Views  always  on  the 
right.  —  This  is  perhaps  the  least  picturesque  of  the  routes  to  Rome :  yet 
the  traveller  who  desires  to  explore  it  may  devote  several  days  to  the  jour- 
ney, though,  owing  to  the  malaria,  this  is  not  practicable  between  tiie  end 
of  May  and  the  end  of  October  (comp.  p.  3). 

Leghorn  and  Pisa^  see  Baedeker  8  Northern  Itaiy.  —  The  lines 
unite  at  Vicarelle,  near  the  station  Colle  Salvettij  wWcli  Is  10  M. 
distant  from  Leghorn  and  9^2  ^«  ^'om  Pisa.  To  the  right  we  sea 
the  Monte  Nero,  a  celebrated  place  of  pions  resort,  with  an  ancient 
picture  of  the  Virgin. 

13  M.  (from  Pisa)  Fauglia;  18  M.  Orciano;  221/2  M.  Santa 
Luce;  24  M.  Bosignano,  the  Tillage  of  which  name  is  situated  on 
a  hill  to  the  right ;  28  M.  Vada.  The  train  crosses  the  Cecina^  the 
ancient  Caecma,  The  family  of  that  name  was  once  settled  in  this 
district,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  inscriptions. 

311/2  M;  Ceeina  (poor  caftf  at  the  station),  where  a  branch-line 
to  Volterra  diverges  (see  p.  8),  is,  like  all  the  above-mentioned  vil- 
lages, of  modern  origin. 

351/2  M.  Bibhona-Caaale,  The  line  now  approaches  the  coast. 
The  loftily-situated,  ancient  Etruscan  Populonia  (see  below)  becomes 
visible  to  the  right,  on  a  chain  of  hills  projecting  into  the  sea ;  beyond 
it  the  island  of  Elba  (p.  13). 

42  M.  Castagneto ;  47  M.  8.  Vincenzo,  with  a  small  harbour. 

531/2  M.  CampigUa  Marittima;  the  small  town  (3500  Inhab.)  lies 
to  the  left  on  the  height,  vdth  a  ruined  castle  and  Etruscan  tombs  of 
no  great  interest. 

Fbom  Camfiolia  to  Pioxbino,'  8V2  H.,  railway  in  36  min.  (fares  1  fr.  60, 
1  ft.  16,  75  c),  via  0  M.)  Fogvio  and  (8  M.)  PorfoveccMo. 

Piombino  (Albergo  d€tle  Apt,  unpretending,  bargaining  advisable),  a 
small  town  with  2700  inhab..  originally  belonged  to  Pisa,  in  1399  became  a 
principality  of  the  Appiani,  in  1603  was  acquired  by  Spain,  and  then  by 
the  funlly  of  Buoneompagnt^Ludovitiy  firom  whom  it  was  wrested  by  17a- 

Jtoleon  in  1805  in  favour  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Corsican  Felix  Baccioechi. 
n  1816  it  was  assigned  to  Tuscany.  It  lies  at  the  S.  end  of  a  wooded  pro- 
montory, bounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  flat  district.  A  weather-beaten 
tower  on  the  harbour  commands  a  grand  view  of  the  sea  and  the  island 
of  Elba  (in  front  of  which  rise  the  cliffs  of  Cerboli  and  Palmajola),  of 
Giglio  and  the  coast,  and  Corsica  in  the  distance.  —  Steamboat  to  Elba 
every  afternoon,  returning  the  following  morning  (p.  13). 

A  forenoon  suffices  for  a  visit  to  (6  M.)  the  ancient  Populonia,  the 
Etruscan  Fuplunay  at  the  TS.  end  of  the  peninsula.  The  shorter  route 
through  the  woods  requires  a  guide.  The  town  with  its  mediaeval  castle, 
situated  on  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  is  conspicuous  from  all  sides.  Once 
a  prosperotis  «eftport,  it  suffered  greatly  from  a  siege  by  Sulla ^  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  had  fallen  to  decay,  and  it  is  now  a  poor  village.  In  ancient 
times  the  iron  of  Elba  was  smelted  here.  The  old  town-walls  may  still  be 
distinctly  traced,   and  are  particularly  well  preserved  on  the  side  next  the 
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sea^  they  consist  of  hv^e  blocks,  approaching  the  polygonal  style.  The 
views  towards  the  land  and  the  sea  are  striking  and  eztensiTo.  Several 
arches,  erroneously  said  to  belong  to  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  reservoir  may 
also  be  mentioned  as  relics  of  the  Roman  period.  The  Etruscan  tombs  in 
the  vicinity  are  hardly  worthy  of  a  visit. 

The  district  now  begins  to  exhibit  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  Maremme :  a  world  of  its  own,  consisting  of  forest 
and  swamp,  in  summer  poisoned  by  malaria.  During  the  Etruscan 
period  the  Maremme  possessed  several  considerable  towns :  Populo- 
nia,  VetuloniOj  B%i9dlae,  Cosa.  On  the  decline  of  agriculture  in  Italy 
and  the  conversion  of  the  farms  into  pasture-land,  the  desolation  of 
the  coast-district  made  rapid  progress.  During  the  present  century 
tbe  first  successful  attempts  to  counteract  the  malaria  were  made  by 
the  drainage  and  filling  up  of  swamps  and  the  establishment  of  new 
^arms  (especially  near  the  railway- stations);  but  the  evil  is  still 
very  great.  Charcoal-burning  and  in  winter  cattle-grazing  are  the 
chief  resources  of  the  inhabitants. 

64  M.  FoUonioai  near  the  sea,  possesses  considerable  smelting- 
foundries  for  the  iron  from  Elba.  Beautiful  view  towards  the  sea ; 
to  the  right  the  promontory  of  Piombino  and  Elba,  to  the  left  the 
promontory  of  Oastiglione  with  a  lighthouse,  and  the  small,  grotesquely 
shaped  island  of  Formica.  On  a  hill  to  the  left  is  Massa  Marittima, 
one  of  the  largest  towns  of  the  Maremme,  with  3300  inhabitants. 
In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  copper-mines.  —  The  train  again  quits 
the  coast  and  skirts  the  Promontory  of  Castiglione, 

73  M.  OavorranOj  the  station  for  the  place  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated higher  up,  to  the  right.  Farther  on,  also  to  the  right,  on  a  hill, 
is  Colonna ;  and  in  the  distance,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bruna,  the  small 
fortified  harbour  of  Castiglione  delta  Peseaja  is  visible.  JBtere  wood 
and  charcoal  form  the  chief  exports. 

821/2  M.  Montepeacalij  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  Siena,  which 
runs  parallel  to  our  line  as  far  as  Grosseto.  The  village  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  a  hill  to  the  left. 

90 V2  ^-  ChX)886to  (*Bail.  Bestaurant;  SteUa  d'ltdiiaj  with  a 
good  trattoria ;  Bella  Toscana)^  the  capital  of  the  Maremme,  a  plea- 
Bant  town  with  3900  inhabitants.  The  Cathedral,  begun  in  1294, 
was  restored  in  1855.  The  Municipio  contains  a  collection  of  Etrus- 
can urns,  a  room  with  vases  and  bronzes  found  in  tombs  at  Yetulonia 
(see  above],  sarcophagi,  and  other  antiquities.  Near  the  Badia  is  a 
prehistoric  tomb.    Branoh-line  to  Asciano  (Siena),  see  p.  18. 

About  3Va  M.  to  the  If  .E.  of  Grosseto  (carriage-road)  lie  the  sulphur- 
eous Bagni  di  RoselUy  whence  the  ruins  of  Busells  are  reached  in  1/2  hr. 
(guide  necessary).  Eusellee ,  anciently  one  of  the  twelve  capitals  of  the 
Etruscan  confederation,  has  been  deserted  since  the  middle  of  the  i2th  cent, 
and  is  thickly  ovei^own  with  underwood.  The  walls,  which  are  nearly 
2  M.  in  circumference,  and  in  most  places  accessible,  consist  partly  of 
horizontal  courses,  partly  of  polygonal  blocks  (6-8  ft.  high,  6-12  ft.  long). 

Around  Grosseto,  and  to  the  W.,  in  the  direction  of  Castiglione,  extends 
a  considerable  plain,  in  ancient  times  a  lake  (the  Lactu  Prelius  or  Cicero), 
which  gradually  became  shallower  and  productive  of  malaria  (^Palude  di 

1* 
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Cnutiglione  and  di  Oroueto).  By  skilfiil  drainage,  and  by  oonducting  hither 
the  depoflita  of  the  neighbouring  riyers,  the  govemment  has  almost  entirely 
filled  np  the  moraia  and  conyerted  it  into  a  valuable  pasture,  12-15  M.  long. 

Beyond  Grosseto  the  Ombrone  is  crossed.  99  M.  Albarese,  The 
line  skirts  the  wooded  Promontory  of  Tdlamone;  towards  the  S.  the 
imposing  Monte  Argentario  (see  below)  is  visible. 

At  (105  M.)  Talamone  a  beautiful  view  of  the  sea  is  disclosed. 
The  village  lies  at  the  end  of  the  promontory  and  possesses  an  an- 
chorage sheltered  by  the  Island  of  Giglio  and  the  Mte.  Argentario 
(steamer  to  Elba,  p.  12).  The  creek  has  been  much  diminished  by 
alluvial  deposits.  Here,  in  B.C.  225,  the  Roman  legions  landed 
and  signally  defeated  the  Ganls  who  were  marching  against  Rome. 

The  train  crosses  the  small  river  Osoj  then  the  more  important 
Albegna  (ancient  Albinia)^  at  the  mouth  of  which  are  salt-works. 
109  M.  Albegna. 

1131/2  M.  Orbetello  (TUll.  Restaurant,  d^j.  2,  D.  3-5  fr.,  both 
Incl.  wine).  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  an  omnibns  (1  fr.)  starts  for 
(2  M.)  Orbetello  (^Albergo  RosOj  Albergo  Na%ionale,  both  unpretend- 
ing), with  3800  inhab.,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory, 
near  the  foot  of  Monte  Argentario  j  which  rises  immediately  from 
the  sea,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  two  narrow  tongues  of 
land,  whereby  a  large  saltwater  lagoon  is  formed,  from  the  midst  of 
which  the  town  rises.  The  only  object  of  interest  is  the  polygonal 
wall  on  the  sides  next  the  sea,  which  testifies  to  the  great  antiq^nlty 
of  the  town,  although  its  ancient  name  is  unknown. 

From  Orbetello  an  embankment  has  been  constructed  across  the  shallow 
lake,  which  abounds  in  fish,  to  Mte.  Argentario.  A  carriage-road  leads  to  the 
K.  harbour,  Porto  S.  Stefano  (steamboat  to  Elba,  every  Friday  at  5  a.m.,  see 
p.  12),  and  to  Port*  Ercole  on  the  8.  side.  The  Konte  Argentario  (2090  ft.) 
culminates  in  two  peaks ,  on  one  of  which  is  situated  a  monastery  of  the 
Passionists.  The  ascent  is  very  interesting  (from  Orbetello,  2-3  hrs. ;  guide). 
The  view  embraces  the  coast  of  Tuscany  as  far  as  Mte.  Amiata,  the  Eoman 
Maremme,  and  the  sea  with  its  numerous  rocky  islands  as  far  as  Sardinia. 
If  time  is  limited,  the  first  and  lower  eminence,  */«  ^i*'  ^i^  Orbetello, 
with  a  picturesque  view  of  the  coast,  should  be  visited. 

Orbetello  is  the  most  convenient  starting-point  for  an  excursion  to  the 
(41/2  M.)  interesting  ruins  of  the  ancient  Ooaa,  the  present  Ansedonia  (car- 
riage there  and  back,  including  stay  of  5  hrs.,  8  fr.)^  and  also  for  a  visit 
to  the  ancient  towns  of  Saiumia  and  8ovana^  about  25  H.  inland.  Gosa  is 
an  old  Etruscan  town,  deserted  in  the  5th  century.  The  polygonal  walla 
(1600  yds.  in  circumference)  with  their  towers  are  admirably  preserved. 
A  beautiful  prospect  of  the  sea  and  coast  is  enjoyed  hence. 

The  train  soon  enters  the  former  Papal  territory,  and  traverses 
the  Roman  Maremma;  scenery  unattractive.  121  M.  Capalbio; 
125^2  M.  Chiarone,  It  then  crosses  the  Hora  and  reaches  (135  M.) 
Montalto,  a  poor  village. 

From  Hontalto  the  traveller  may  ascend  by  the  Fiora  to  the  ancient 
Ponte  della  Badia  and  the  site  of  Ynloi,  where  thousands  of  Etruscan  vases 
have  been  discovered  since  1828.  The  ancient  Etruscan  city  itself,  the 
circumference  of  which  is  ascertained  to  have  been  5  H.,  has  disappeared 
with  the  exception  of  its  tombs. 

Beyond  Montalto  the  country  is  undulating.  We  cross  the  small 
rivers  Arrone  and  Maria,  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena.    On  the 
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right  bank  of  the  Marta,  near  its  month,  are  the  rains  of  (7favi«c«, 
the  port  of  Tarquinii  (see  belov). 

1441/2  M.  Cometo.  On  a  hiU  (350  ft.)  1  i/2  M.  to  the  left  of  the 
station  (seat  in  a  carriage  1/2  fr.)  is  the  antiquated  town  of  — 

Cometo  (Alb.  ^  Bist.  Oiudizi,  Via  dell'  Indipendenza,  well 
spolcen  of;  Alb.  #  Trot.  Orcuai,  fair),  with  numerons  towers  and  a 
population  of  5000.  The  town  sprang  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
middle  ages  near  the  town  of  Tarquinii  (afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens),  to  which  fact  it  owes  its  official  name  of  Cometo  Tarquinia, 

Tarquinii  was  anciently  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  capitals, 
and  remarkable  for  the  influence  which  it  exercised  on  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  national  religion  of  Etruria.  It  participated  in  the 
war  of  the  Etruscan  confederation  against  Rome,  but  was  compelled 
to  surrender  after  the  Samnite  war  and  to  receive  a  Roman  colony, 
which  continued  to  flourish  during  the  empire.  Its  ancient  necro- 
polis, discovered  in  1823,  is  the  chief  object  of  interest  at  Cometo. 

The  handsome  but  unfinished  Gothic  Pala%zo  VitelUsckiy  in  the 
main  street,  adjoining  the  gate,  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Yitelleschi 
in  1437.  —  On  the  N.  buttress  of  the  plateau  on  which  the  town 
stands  is  the  imposing  Castello  of  Countess  Matilda,  containing  the 
recently  restored  chur(^  of  8.  Maria  in  CasteUo,  begun  in  the  11th 
cent.,  with  a  fa^de  dating  from  1121.  This  interesting  church 
(key  in  the  Museo,  see  below)  contains  a  tabernaculum  of  1168  and 
a  pulpit  of  1209.  —  Adjacent  is  Seappini'a  Ceramie  Factory. 

The  smaller  Romanesque  churches  of  8.  Anastasia,  8.  Scdvatore^ 
8.  Martino,  and  S.  Panerasio  have  all  been  more  or  less  restored. 
Adjoining  the  last  is  the  old  Palazto  Munieipalej  with  three  of  its 
original  eight  towers.  On  a  height  above  the  town  is  the  Gothic 
church  of  8.  Francesco.  —  A  genealogical  tree  *al  fresco*  in  the 
new  Palatzo  ComunalCi  professing  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  place  to 
a  remote  mythical  era,  shows  an  amusing  disregard  for  history. 

The  lower  story  of  the  *Mu8eo  Municipale  contains  a  number 
of  sarcophagi,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  the  so-called  'Sar- 
cofago  del  Magnate',  embellished  with  reliefs  (battles  of  Ama- 
zons) and  with  handsome  polychrome  figures  on  the  lid.  On  the 
upper  floor  are  smaller  antiquities,  vases,  gold  ornaments,  weapons, 
etc.  Among  these  are  an  antique  set  of  false  teeth  (3rd  room), 
and  a  fine  painted  bowl,  which  bears  the  names  of  Oltos  and 
Euxitheos  as  the  artists  and  represents  the  Arrival  of  Bacchus  in 
Olympus,  the  types  of  the  deities  recalling  the  character  of  pre- 
Phidian  art.  The  last  rooms  contain  the  products  of  the  excavations 
carried  on  since  1881  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  Necropolis.  The  pot- 
tery is  of  the  rudest  description  and  was  evidently  produced  without 
the  aid  of  a  wheel.  Four  cinerary  urns  in  the  form  of  huts  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  Italian  dwelling  of  the  period.  The  conical  helmets, 
with  bars  at  the  top,  were  evidently  imported ;  their  type  seems 
to  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  'Apices',  or  caps  of  the  Roman 
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prie&ts.  Among  the  lemainiiig  contents  aie  Carthaginian  scarabai 
and  idols  in  fused  glass.  The  keys  of  S.  Maria  in  Gastello  and  of 
the  Museum  are  kept  by  Frangioni,  the  custodian  of  the  Necropolis 
of  Tarquinii  (fee  for  a  visit  to  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  5  fr.). 

The  Palauo  Bruschi  contains  a  very  fine  collection  of  Etruscan 
antiquities;  and  a  few  Etruscan  and  Roman  relics  are  also  pre* 
served  in  the  Oicurdino  Bruschif  outside  the  town.  —  Cometo  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  sea  with  Monte  Argentario  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  also  an  interesting  'survey  of  the  bleak 
environs. 

On  the  Twchina,  a  stony  hiU  opposite,  separated  from  ilfon- 
tarozzi,  the  hill  of  the  tombs,  by  a  ravine,  lay  Tabqtjinii,  a  town 
with  walls  about  5  M.  in  circumference.  Its  last  remains  were 
totally  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Oorneto  in  1307.  No  ruins 
are  now  visible  save  scanty  vestiges  of  walls  and  foundations. 

The  ^Necropolii  (key,  see  above)  spreads  over  a  great  part  of 
the  hill  upon  which  the  town  itself  stands.  The  Tumuli  which  ex- 
ternally distinguished  the  tombs  have  in  the  lapse  of  ages  been 
entirely  destroyed;  the  subterranean  chambers  now  alone  remain. 
Even  in  ancient  times  the  tombs  were  frequently  plundered  for  the 
sake  of  the  precious  trinkets  they  contained,  and  modern  excava- 
tions have  despoiled  them  of  every  movable  object  that  remained. 
A  visit  to  them  is  nevertheless  extremely  interesting  to  those  who 
desire  to  form  an  idea  of  the  civilisation,  art,  and  religion  of  the 
Etruscans,  owing  to  their  arrangement  and  the  good  preservation  of 
their  paintings.  The  decoration  of  the  chambers  is  in  a  style  that 
was  prevalent  chiefly  in  the  towns  of  southern  Etruria,  and  indi- 
cates a  close  relationship  to  Hellenic  art.    The  following  (especially 

Nos.  5,  11,  14,  and  19)  are  the  most  interesting  tombs:  — 

No.  4.  Qrotta  delta  Ccucia  del  Cignale  (boar-htmt),  or  OroUa  Querciola, 
The  faded  paintings,  copied  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano  (p.  309),  represent  a 
banquet  with  music  and  dancing,  and  a  boar-hunt.  —  Opposite  to  this  tomb  — > 

"So,  6.  Orotta  del  Convito  Funebre^  or  del  Trielinio,  also  with  the  re- 
presentation of  a  banquet.  The  admirable  drawing  bears  witness  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  best  period  of  archaic  Greek  art.  The  men  here,  as  in  the 
otiiers,  are  coloured  dark  red,  the  women  sketched  in  outline  on  the  walls 
in  whitish  colours. 

No.  8.  Qrotta  del  Morto,  small  \  mourning  for  the  deceased,  and  dancers. 

No.  11.  Orotta  del  TifoMy  more  extensive,  supported  in  the  centre  by  a 
pillar,  on  which  are  Typhons,  or  winged  genii  of  death  terminating  in  ser- 
pents. The  sarcophagi  bear  Latin  as  well  as  Etruscan  inscriptions,  a  proof 
that  they  belong  to  a  comparatively  recent  ^och.  To  the  right  on  the  wall 
are  souls  escorted  by  genii*,  under  them  is  Charon  with  the  hammer. 

No.  12.   Orotta  degli  Scudi^  with  banqueting  scenes. 

No.  13.  Orotta  del  CardinaUy  the  most  spacious  tomb  of  Tarquinii, 
supported  by  four  pillars,  opened  last  century  \  colours  almost  entirely  faded. 

No.  14.  Orotta  delV  Oreo  or  del  Polifemo:  in  the  anterior  chamber, 
a  banquet ;  in  the  one  beyond  it  a  scene  from  the  infernal  regions ,  with 
Pluto,  Proserpine,  Geryon,  Tiresias,  Agamemnon,  Hemnon,  and  Theseus  \ 
in  a  niche  is  Ulysses  blinding  Polyphemus.  —  The  paintings  here  exhibit 
unmistakable  Greek  influence. 

No.  15.  Orotta  dei  Vasi  D^finti,  and  No.  16.  Orotta  del  VeecMo^  with 
banquets  and  dances,  both  not  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  6th  cent.  B.  O. 
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Ko.  18.  Qrotta  delle  Jseritumi,  so  called  from  tbe  numerous  Btruscan  in- 
scriptions, with  warlike  trials  of  skill. 

Ko.  19.  Orotta  del  Barone,  so  called  from  the  Hanoverian  ambas6»- 
dor  Baron  Kestner,  by  whom  it  was  opened,  contains  warlike  games,  riders, 
etc.,  PAi'tly  in  Uie  archaic  style  ^  colours  well  preserved. 

Kb.  20.  Orotta  delle  Bighe^  discovered  in  1827  by  Baron  Stackelberg. 
A  copy  of  the  paintings  (fanereal  games  and  dances)  in  the  Vatican. 

Ko.  21.  Qrotta  del  Jiare^  small,  with  sea-horses. 

Ko.  23.  Qrotta  degU  Auguri  (with  funereal  games;  a  criminal  with 
veiled  head  Aghting  with  a  large  mastiffl  hounded  on  by  a  figure  in  a 
mask),  of  the  same  date  as  Kos.  16  and  lo. 

From  Gometo  to  (16  M.)  TotcaneUa  '(P-  74)  a  diligence  runs  thrice  a 
week  (carriage  8fr.). 

The  train  skirts  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Cometo ,  which  lemains 
visible  for  a  long  time.  To  the  right ,  farther  on ,  is  the  insigni- 
ficant Porto  Clementino,  which  is  entirely  abandoned  in  summer  on 
account  of  the  malaria.  The  horizon  is  bounded  inland  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Tolfa  (see  below),  which  yield  an  abundance  of  alum  and 
sulphur.  The  Une  crosses  the  small  river  Mignone,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  stands  the  Torre  Bertaldo ,  where ,  according  to  a  legend,  an 
angel  dispelled  St.  Augustine's  doubts  respecting  the  Trinity. 

157  M.  dvitil  VecoMa.  —  Halt  of  5-14  min.;  *Baihpav  Restaurant, 

Omnibus  to  the  town  (within  a  few  minutes'"  walk)  25  c.  \  one-horse 
carriage  Vs  fr-i  two-horse  1  fr.  ^  porter  for  a  box  40  c.  —  Hotbl  db  l''£ubopb, 
clean.  —  Steahboat  to  Sardinia  dally,  in  11  hrs.;  see  Baedeker''»  Southern 
Italy.  — B&iTisH  CoNSULAB  AoxNT,  L.  SperandiO}  Ambbican,  O.  Marsanich. 

Civitd,  Vecchiaj  the  seaport  of  Rome,  with  9200  inhab.,  the 
ancient  Centum  Cellae  founded  by  Trajan ,  and  sometimes  called 
Portus  Trajanij  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  828,  but  in  854 
the  inhabitants  returned  into  the  ^ancient  city\  The  fortifications, 
built  in  the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  were  recently  restored  by  the 
French.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour,  in  front  of  which  lies  a  small 
fortified  island  with  a  lighthouse,  is  defended  by  two  towers.  The 
traveller  may  best  spend  a  leisure  houi  in  walking  on  the  quay. 

A  good  road  leads  from  Civitji  Veechia  to  the  volcanic  mountains  of 
La  To^a  (2040  ft.)  and  the  loftily -situated  village  of  that  name,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  are  extensive  mines  of  alum.  The  scenery  is  picturesque, 
and  the  locality  interesting  to  geologists.  Some  mineral  springs,  with  the 
rains  of  ancient  baths  (Aqttae  2Vi«rt),  lie  about  3  H.  from  Civitit  Veechia. 

FsoM  CiYiTA  Vbcchia  TO  RoMB.  The  best  views  are  on  the 
right  till  Rome  is  approached,  and  then  on  the  left.  The  line 
traverses  a  dreary  tract,  running  parallel  with  the  ancient  Via 
Aurelia  near  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Palo.  On  clear  days  the  Alban 
and  Volscian  Mts.  are  visible ,  and  still  farther  off  the  Monte  Cir- 
cello  (p.  388). 

163  M.  Santa  Marinella  possesses  a  medi»val  castle. 

166  M.  Santa  Severa,  a  picturesque  baronial  castle,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Orsini  family,  and  now  of  the  S.  Spirito  Hospital  at 
Rome.  Here  in  ancient  times  lay  Pyrgos  or  Pyrgi,  the  harbour  of 
the  once  powerful  Etruscan  city  Caere,  now  Cerveieri  (p.  392), 
situated  on  a  height,  6  M.  to  the  left. 

171  M.  Furbara,  The  solitary  towers  on  the  shore  were  erected  in 
the  16th  cent.,  for  protection  against  the  dreaded  Turkish  corsairs. 
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177  M.  Palo,  with  a  chateau  and  villa  of  the  Odescalchi,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  AUiurrif  where  Pompey  and  Antoninus 
Pius  possessed  country-residences.  Relics  of  antiquity  now  scarce. 
A  short  hranch-line  runs  hence  to  the  frequented  sea-baths  of  La- 
dispolij  founded  by  Prince  Odescalchi  (fine  beach  ^  special  trains 
from  Rome  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.). 

181  M.  Palidoro  lies  on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  has  its 
source  on  the  heights  near  the  Lago  di  Bracciano  (p.  391).  Comp. 
the  map,  p.  326. 

The  line  now  approaches  the  plantations  of  (186  M.)  Macearese 
to  the  right,  the  ancient  Fregenae,  on  the  Arrorhe  which  issues  from 
the  Lago  di  Bracciano  and  enters  the  sea  near  this  point.  The  Lago 
di  Ponente  or  Stagno  di  Macearese  is  now  skirted. 

193  M.  Ponte  Qalera,  whence  a  branch-line  diverges  to  Porto 
and  Fiumicirho  (p.  394).  Near  (201  M.)  Magliarui  the  Tiber  becomes 
visible,  and  the  line  follows  its  course  (comp.  Map,  p.  327).  A 
freer  view  is  now  obtained  of  the  extensive  Campagna  di  Roma ; 
to  the  right ,  in  the  background ,  the  Alban  Mts.  (p.  361 ;  comp. 
panorama,  p.  320)  and  to  the  left  the  Sabine  Mts.;  in  the  foreground 
is  S,  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mora  (p.  350). 

202  M.  Roma  8.  Paolo,  outside  the  Porta  Portese  (change  car- 
riages for  Trastevere,  comp.  p.  116).  The  train  crosses  the  Tiber  by 
an  iron  bridge  and  skirts  the  S.£.  walls  of  Rome. 

2071/2  M.  Rome,  —  Arrival,  see  p.  115. 


2.  From  Leghorn  to  Volterra  and  Colle. 

A  visit  to  Volterra,  the  antiquities  of  which  are  interesting,  is  best 
accomplished  from  Leghorn.  Railway  Ti&  Gecina  to  Volterra  station, 
51  M. .  in  3-3V4  hrs. ;  express  to  Cecina  (no  through-connection)  6  ft.  86, 
4  fr.  45  c. ;  ordinary  trains  5  fr.  95 ,  4  fr.  15,  2  fr.  65  c.  ^  from  Gecina  to 
Volterra  station  3  fr.  40,  2  fr.  40,  1  fr.  55  c.  —  Diligbncs  from  the  station 
to  Volterra  in  2  hrs.  (fare  1 V2  fr. ;  one>horse  carr.  10  fr.).  Those  who 
intend  to  continue  their  journey  southwards  by  the  Maremme  line  should 
leave  their  luggage  at  Gecina.  —  Diligence  to  Golle  twice  a  week  only{ 
one-horse  carriage  about  12  fr. 

Volterra  may  also  be  reached  from  Pontedera^  a  station  on  the  Flor- 
ence and  Pisa  line,  by  driving  up  the  valley  of  the  Era  (5-6  hrs.). 

Fbom  Leghobn  to  Volteeba.  To  (31^/2  M.)  Cecina,  see  p.  2. 
The  branch-line  to  Volterra  ascends  hence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Cecina ,  traversing  a  district  of  gresrt  mineral  wealth.  —  5^2  M. 
Riparbella;  IOY2M.  Casino  di  Terra;  15  M.  Ponte  Oinori. 

19  M.  Volterra.  The  station  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
hill  on  which  the  town  lies.  The  extensive  salt-works  (Le  Saline) 
in  the  vicinity  supply  the  whole  of  Tuscany  with  salt. 

The  following  excursion,  for  which  a  carriage  may  be  hired  at  Volterra 
station,  is  interesting  to  geologists.  We  first  drive  to  Pomaraneet  a  pleasant 
town,  famed  in  the  Renaissance  period  for  its  earthenware,  with  a  large 
chateau  of  Gount  Larderello,  and  in  about  3  hrs.  reach  Larderello  on  the 
Monte  Cerboli,  the  central  point  of  the  boracic  acid  works  belonging  to 
the  Larderello   family,   which   are   politely  shown  to  visitors.    The   ez- 
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enrsion  may  be  extended  towarda  the  S.,  by  Bagno  a  Jiortw  (with  apriogs, 
good  for  goat,  tiaed  perhaps  by  the  Bomans),  Cattelnuovo,  Ba**Of  and  MotU&- 
rotondOy  to  Masaa  Harittima  (p.  3),  a  drive  of  3  hrs.  more.  Near  Sasao 
and  Monterotondo  in  particular  the  country  is  covered  with  clonds  of  steam, 
and  the  hotanrface  of  the  earth  with  incmatations  of  snlphnr,  anlphate  ox 
iron,  etc.  Near  Monterotondo  ia  the  hot  Ltigo  Zolforto^  a  small  lake  strongly 
impregnated  with  boracic  acid,  which  is  obtained  from  it  by  evaporation 
by  a  French  firm.  Count  Larderello^a  works  yield  about  1660  tona,  and 
the  other  600  tons  annually,  and  the  whole  quantity  ia  aent  by  contract  to 
England,  where  it  ia  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glaas  and  pottery. 
The  lagoniy  or  pools  through  which  the  toffioni  or  jeta  of  boracic  acid 
in  the  form  of  steam  bubble  up,  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
TravUe,  in  the  region  of  the  Cecina  and  Comia,  and  most  probably  have 
a  common  volcanic  origin. 

The  road  from  the  station  to  (5  M.)  Yoltena  ascends  (diligence 
IY2  ^'O*  ^^^  country  presents  a  peculiarly  bleak  appearance.  The 
effect  of  the  rain  on  the  soft  and  spongy  soil  is  most  prejudicial  to 
agriculture. 

Toltexza*  —  *ALaBBao  KAZXOKAI.B,  B.  lVr-3  fr.  {  Unona.  —  Oaffk 
Minucot  in  the  market-place. 

The  celebrated  Alabaster  Works  of  Volterra  afford  occupation  to  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  population,  but  most  of  the  patterns  are  unfortunately 
in  very  bad  taste.  The  ordinary  kinda  of  alabaster  are  found  in  the  vici- 
nity, the  more  valuable  in  the  mines  of  La  Gastellina,  to  the  8.  of  Leg- 
horn. The  traveller  ahould  visit  the  interesting  work-ahopa,  where  sou- 
venirs may  be  purchased  far  more  cheaply  than  at  Florence  or  Leghorn. 

Volterra  (1805  ft.),  chief  town  of  an  official  district  and  one  of 
the  most  ancient  Etruscan  dties ,  is  an  episcopal  residence  with 
5400  inhab.,  commanding  in  clear  weather  charming  prospects  as 
far  as  the  heights  of  Pisa,  the  Apennines,  and  the  sea  with  the  is- 
lands of  Gorgona,  Elba ,  Gapraja,  and  Corsica. 

Volterra  (the  Btroaean  VeMhriy  the  Volaterrae  of  the  Bomans)  was 
one  of  the  twelve  ancient  confederate  cities  of  Etruria,  and  waa  so  strongly 
fortified  that  during  the  civil  wars  it  withstood  a  siege  by  Sulla's  troops 
for  two  years.  It  anerwarda  became  a  Boman  municipium,  but  gradually 
fell  to  decay  and  waa  totally  destroyed  in  the  iOth  century.  It  waa  re-erected 
under  the  Othoa,  but  does  not  now  cover  one-third  of  its  ancient  area. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  free  town,  and  from  this  period  date  the 
best  buildings ;  but  it  became  subjeet  to  Florence  in  1861.  The  last  revolt 
of  the  inhabitantf  against  the  Florentinea  terminated  on  17th  June,  1472, 
when  the  town  waa  captured  and  ruttileaaly  pillaged. 

Among  the  antiquities  the  ancient  *Town  Walls,  once  up- 
wards of  A^/2  M.  in  circumference,  and  nearly  three  times  as  ex- 
tensive as  those  of  Fiesole  and  Cortona,  are  especially  worthy  of 
notice.  Their  dimensions  (40  ft.  in  height,  13  ft.  in  thickness] 
and  construction  of  horizontal  courses  of  sandstone  blocks  (pan- 
china)  are  best  inspected  outside  the  Porta  Fiorentina  and  in 
the  garden  of  the  monastery  of  Santa  Ohiara.  One  of  the  ancient 
gateways,  the  *Pobta  dell*  Asco,  20  ft.  in  height,  is  also  still  in 
existence.  The  corbels  are  adorned  with  almost  obliterated  heads. 
The  Porta  di  Diana  f^ilPortone') J  another  gateway,  outside  the  Porta 
Fiorentina,  has  been  much  altered.  Outside  the  same  gate,  below 
the  burying-ground,  is  situated  the  ancient  Necropolis,  about  halfway 
up  the  hill ,  at  the  place  now  called  8.  Marmi.     A  number  of  the 
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curiosities  in  the  museum  were  found  here,  but  all  the  tombs  but 
one  have  been  closed  up  again. 

The  Piicinay  outside  the  castle,  a  reservoir  resting  on  six  col- 
umns, is  only  shown  by  permission  of  the  bishop ,  and  is  reached 
by  a  long  ladder.  The  Thermae,  near  the  Fonte  S.  Felice,  are  of 
Roman  origin.    Traces  of  an  Amphitheatre  near  the  Porta  Fiorentina. 

The  Palazzo  dbi  P&iobi  or  Palazzo  Pubblioo  (PI.  19)  in  the 
Piatta,  a  handsome  edifice,  begun  in  1208  and  completed  in  1257, 
is  unfortunately  somewhat  modernised;  the  exterior  is  adorned  with 
medisval  coats-of-arms.  It  contains  a  collection  of  pictures,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important :  Luea  Signorelli,  Ma- 
donna  with  six  saints  and  two  angels,  1491  (much  injured);  Dom. 
Ghirlandajo,  Christ  in  glory  (ruined  by  restoration  in  1874),  and  a 
Madonna,  by  the  same. 

Adjoining,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  *Catredbal 
(PI.  8),  consecrated  in  1120  by  Pope  Oalixtus  II.,  and  said  to  haye 
been  enlarged  in  the  13th  cent,  hy  Niceolb  Pitano,  The  facade  dates 
from  1254. 

iMTBBioB.  Above  and  beside  the  entrance  are  reliefs  from  the  life  of 
St.  Octavianus  (14th  cent.)  \  the  pulpit  is  adorned  with  scvJptnres  of  the  end 
of  the  12th  century.  The  two  angels  with  candelabra  on  the  high-altar  are 
by  Mino  da  FietoU.  The  sarcophagus  of  St.  Octavianus  is  by  Baffaele  CioK 
( 1627) ;  the  elaborate  roof  by  Fr.  Cipriani  (1570).  —  In  the  S.  transept  is  a 
fine  wooden  group  (13th  cent.)  of  the  Descent  from  the  Gross.  The  chapel 
of  S.  Carlo,  opposite ,  contains  on  the  left  an  *Annunciation  by  Signortlli 
(1491),  of  rich  colouring  and  attractive  graces  above  the  idtar,  Mary 
Magdalen  by  Camillo  Incontri  (1634) ;  on  the  right,  Ben.  di  Oiovannij  Nativ- 
ity, with  predelle  by  Bmoexo  Oozzoli;  and  Poniormo^  Descent  from  the 
Cross  (unfinished). 

Opposite  to  the  cathedral  rises  the  baptistery  of  S.  Giotamni 
(PI.  6),  an  octagonal  church,  supposed  to  date  from  the  7th  cent., 
and  occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  the  sun.  The  por- 
tal dates  from  the  13th  century.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  an 
ancient  sarcophagus,  with  a  relief  of  Narcissus.  The  fine  arch  of  the 
high-altar  is  by  Balsimelli  da  Settignano  (16th  cent.),  the  octagonal 
font  by  Andrea  Sansovino  (1502) ,  and  the  ciborium  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole  (1471). 

S.  Lino  (PI.  13),  a  church  founded  in  1480  by  Raff  ode  Maffei, 
contains  the  tomb  of  that  scholar,  with  a  recumbent  statue  by  SiVoio 
da  Fiesole, 

In  the  Via  Bieciarelli  is  the  house  in  which  JDaniele  da  Volterra, 
the  celebrated  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  was  born  in  1509  (he  died 
at  Paris  in  1567).  The  house  still  belongs  to  the  family  of  Riociarelli, 
who  possess  a  fine  Elias,  by  the  artist. 

S.  Fbancesoo  (PI.  10),  with  the  Gothic  chapel  of  the  Confra^ 
temit^  delta  Croce  di  Oiomo  of  1315 ,  contains  frescoes  from  the 
life  of  the  Savioui  and  the  legend  of  the  Gross  by  Cienni  di  Fran- 
cesco di  8er  Cienni  of  Florence,  1410. 

The  most  interesting  object  in  Volterra  is  the  *Mu8Bo  Nazio- 
NALE,  a  valuable  collection  of  inscriptions,  coins,  bronzes,  statues. 
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and  Ta8es,  now  contained  in  the  PoUaxzo  Tagassi  (PI.  20),  Via  Yit- 
torio  Emannele.    Admission  1  fr.,  Sud«  free. 

The  museum,  established  in  1731,  and  greatly  enriched  by  the  collectiona 
of  the  erudite  Mario  Ouarmxcci  in  1761,  waa  in  1878  admirably  arranged 
by  CavaUtre  N.  Uaffti,  Seven  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  and  as  many  on 
the  upper  are  occupied  by  the  collection  of  Ointrary  Urn*  (apwards  of 
400).  These  are  generally  about  3  ft.  in  length,  and  date  from  the  latest 
period  of  Btrascan  art.  i.s.  the  Srd  or  2nd  cent.  B.C.  The  subjects  are 
more  interesting  than  the  execution,  which  is  for  the  most  part  very 
mediocre.  A  few  of  them  are  composed  of  terracotta  and  sandstone ,  but 
most  of  them  are  of  the  alabaster  of  the  environs.  On  the  lid  is  the  greatly 
reduced  recumbent  effigy  of  the  deceased;  the  sides  are  adorned  with 
reliefs',  and  some  of  them  bear  traces  of  painting  and  gilding.  The  re- 
presentations on  the  urns  are  partly  derived  from  the  peculiar  sphere  of 
Etruscan  life,  partly  from  Greek  mythology.  From  the  former,  parting 
scenes  are  the  most  frequent;  the  deceased,  equipped  as  a  rider,  is  escorted 
by  a  messenger  who  bears  a  long  sack  containing  provisions  for  the  jour- 
ney or  is  accompanied  by  Charon  with  the  hammer.  Sacrifices  and  funeral- 
processions  occur  frequently,  as  well  as  banquets ,  races,  contests  of  skill, 
etc.  Greek  mythology  has  supplied  an  abundant  selection  of  subjects ,  €.g» 
Ulysses  with  the  Sirens  and  with  Circe,  the  abduction  of  Helen,  death  of 
Clytemnestra,  Orestes  and  the  Furies,  the  Seven  against  Thebes  (the  gate  a 
copy  of  the  Porta  deir  Arco,  p.  9),  Polynices  and  Eteocles,  OSdipus  with 
the  Sphinx ,  (Edipus  slaying  ms  father.  There  is  a  singular  blending  of 
luxuriance  and  melancholy  in  the  subjects  and  treatment  of  these  works, 
and  the  same  peculiarity  is  often  observed  in  the  subsequent  development 
of  Etruscan  art.  —  Five  other  rooms  contain  marble  sculptures  (archaic 
sandstone  relief  of  a  warrior),  vases  (mostly  of  a  later  style),  coins,  bronzes, 
utensils,  gold  ornaments,  and  fine  glass  vessels.  —  In  the  third  story  are 
the  Archive*  and  the  Library,  containing  13,000  vols.,  and  a  collection  of 
coins  and  seals.  On  the  staircase  are  a  frieze  in  relief  (9th  cent.)  from 
8.  Giusto,  an  inscription  of  Gundibert,  King  of  the  Longobards,  and  other 
mediieval  sculptures. 

The  CiTADBL  (Fortauui)  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Cassero  or 
Rocca  Vecchia,  erected  on  the  ancient  town- walls  in  1343  hy  Walter 
de  Brlenne,  Dnke  of  Athens,  and  the  Rocca  Nuova,  bniltby  the 
Florentines  after  the  capture  of  the  town.  At  the  same  time  they 
constructed  the  prison  II  Mastio  for  the  incarceration  of  politicid 
offenders,  where  the  mathematician  Lorenzo  Lorenzini  was  confined 
as  a  suspected  person  by  the  Orand-Duke  Cosimo  III.  for  11  years 
(1682-93).  The  citadel,  now  a  house  of  correction,  may  be  visited 
with  permission  of  the  Sotto  Prefetto. 

The  Palazzo  Maffei-Qwxmacci,  opposite  the  church  of  S.  Michael 
with  Its  three  towers,  the  oldest  dating  from  the  13th  cent.,  contains 
pictures  and  a  valuable  collection  of  letters  of  8alv,  Rota. 

The  Gothic  Palazzo  Inghirami  contains  a  small  collection  of 
pictures,  comprising  a  *Portrait  of  the  learned  Fedra  Inghirami, 
an  original  work  of  Raphael  (replica  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  at  Florence). 

The  Casa  Ducci  bears  the  Roman  epitaph  of  a  boy,  five  years  of 

age,  probably  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  poet  PersiuSy  who 

was  born  at  Volaterra  in  A.D.  34. 

Outside  the  Porta  Pisana  is  the  ruined  Eomanesque  church  of  B.  Ste- 
fano,  near  which  are  a  fountain  and  a  Boman  marble  portrait-statue, 
known  as  the  Protomartio,  from  a  corruption  of  Prato  tf  arzio,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  place.  —  Farther  from  the  town,  between  the  churches  of 
S.  Giusta  and  La  Badia,  lies  a  deep  ravine  called  Le  Balte,  which  was 
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comparatiTely  recently  formed  by  the  action  of  water  and  continues  to 
increase.  Several  buildings  have  already  been  nndermined  and  destroyed, 
and  the  celebrated  Gamaldxilensian  abbey  of  San  Salvatorey  founded  Ib 
the  11th  cent.,  is  threatened  with  the  same  fate. 

In  the  valley  to  the  B.  is  the  convent  of  8.  (Hrolamoi  the  vestibule 
chapels  of  which  contain  terracotta  altar-pieces  from  the  studio  of  the  Delia 
Robbia'i^  one  representing  St.  Francis  with  SS.  Clara  and  Louis,  another 
the  Last  Judgment  (1601).  In  the  church  is  an  Annunciation  by  JBenvemtto 
di  CHovanni.  —  Farther  on  is  the  YUla  Jnghirami  (fine  view),  with  some 
Etruscan  Tombs,  in  which  the  bnrial-ums  are  still  in  situ  (the  gardener 
supplies  a  light,  V  ^O-  Hence  the  rock-caves  named  Le  Buche  d$'  Sara* 
ceni  may  be  visited. 

A  pleasant  Excubsion  may  be  made  to  the  copper -mines  of  La  Cava 
di  Caporciano,  near  Monte  Catini^  10  H.  from  Volterra.  The  road  leads 
across  the  hill  of  La  Bachetona  to  Monte  Catini  on  the  summit  of  the  Se- 
lagitCy  a  mountain  of  volcanic  origin.  The  square  tower  of  the  old  castle 
commands  an  extensive  prospect.  The  mines  have  been  worked  since  the 
15th  cent. ,  and  the  operations  were  very  successful  till  within  recent 
years.  The  present  possessor  is  Count  Butturlin.  The  mineral  was  found  in 
pockets  or  clusters,  between  serpentine,  kjiown  here  as  gahhro  verde^  and  a 
peculiar  species  of  red  rock,  gabbro  rosso.  The  whole  vicinity  is  extremely 
interesting  for  geologists.  A  number  of  peaks,  such  as  Monte  delP  Abete^Poggio 
alia  Croce,  and  Monte  Massif  consiat  of  gabbro  rosso,  which  has  been  upheaved 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period  through  the  surrounding  sand  and  limestone. 
The  view  from  Monte  Massi  (1910  ft.)  or  from  Poggio  alia  Croce  Oh  hr. 
from  Monte  Catini)  extends  from  the  heights  near  Massa  and  Carrara  to- 
wards the  N.  to  Monte  Amiata  on  the  S.,  and  embraces  the  sea  with  the 
islands  of  Elba,  Capraja,  and  Corsica. 

Fboh  Voltbbba.  to  Collb,  154/2  M.  The  high-road  leads  to- 
wards the  £.  through  an  undulating  and  attractive  district.  To  the 
left  is  seen  iSf.  Oimignano  (p.  15),  to  which  a  good  road  (fine  views) 
diverges  after  7Y2  M.  (reaching  it  after  11  M.  more;  pedestrians 
may  take  a  short-cut ,  diverging  1  M.  farther  on,  vil  Banza  and  8, 
Donato).    To  the  right  lies  Pomarance  (p.  8).  Colle,  see  p.  14. 


3.  Elba  and  the  Tuscan  Islands. 

A  visit  to  Elba,  which  is  strongly  recommended  to  the  scientific  traveller 
and  the  lover  of  nature,  is  accomplished  either  from  Leghorn  or  from 
Piombino  (p.  2).  The  steamer  from  Leghorn  touches  at  Piombino  and 
Portoferrajo,  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  also  at  the  small  ports  of  Bio 
Marina  and  Portolongone.  The  steamer  leaves  Lbqhokn  on  Sun.  at  11  a.m., 
Portoferrajo  5.90  p.m.,  Piombino  7.15  p.m.,  Eio  Marina  8.15  p.m.,  arriv- 
ing at  Portolongone  at  8.30  a.m. ;  returning  from  Portolongone  on  Mon. 
at  4  p.m.,  Bio  Marina  4.30  p.m.,  Piombino  6  p.m.,  Portoferrajo  9  p.m., 
reaching  Leghorn  at  1.30  a.m.  —  Another  steamer  leaving  Piombino  daily 
at  4  p.m.,  reaches  Portoferrajo  in  I'/s  hr.,  returning  at  9  a.m.  (the  Sun. 
steamer  leaves  Portoferrajo  at  7  a.m.,  and  touches  at  Bio  Marina  and 
Portolongone).  —  A  steamer  of  the  Linea  Livomo-Porte  S.  Bte/ano  makes 
a  trip  once  weekly  to  the  small  neighbouring  islands,  leaving  Leghorn  on 
Wed.  at  8  a.m.  and  returning  from  Porto  Santo  Stefano  onFrid.  at  5  a.m. 

About  4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Leghorn  rises  the  cliff  of  Meloria,  where 
the  Pisans  were  so  signally  defeated  by  the  Genoese  in  1284,  that 
they  never  regained  their  former  supremacy.  Farther  to  the  W. 
(21 V2  M.  from  Leghorn)  is  Oorgona,  inhabited  by  fishermen,  a 
sterile  island,  affording  pasture  to  wild  goats  only.    Between  the 
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latter  and  Elba  lies  (40  M.)  Caprt^a  ('islaiid  of  goats',  so  called  by 
the  ancients  also),  with  2000  Inhab.,  where  wine  is  produced. 

Elba,  Lat.  IlvCj  Greek  ^thaUa,  consisting  of  an  Imposing 
monntaln-gronp,  lies  5^2  ^*  ^o  the  S.W.  of  Piombino  (p.  2),  be- 
yond the  islets  of  Palmajola  and  CerbolL  The  vessel  ronnds  the 
Capo  deUa  Vita  and  enters  the  beautifal  bay  of  Pbrto/irrajo  (Albergo 
delle  Api,  fair),  the  capital  (3700  inhab.),  enclosed  amphl- 
theatrically  by  mountains.  The  island  was  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  for  its  iron  ore;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  subject  to  the 
Pisans,  then  to  Genoa,  to  Lucca,  and  to  the  Appiani  of  Piom- 
bino, and  was  finally  presented  by  the  Emp.  Charles  Y.  to  Duke 
Cosimo  I.  of  Florence,  who  fortified  the  harbour  of  Portoferrajo 
in  1548.  As  the  name  of  the  town  indicates,  the  mining  and  export 
of  iron  form  the  principal  occupation  of  most  of  the  islanders 
(22,000),  others  being  supported  by  the  tunny  and  sardine  fisheries. 
Elba  has  acquired  a  modem  celebrity  as  the  retreat  of  the  dethroned 
Napoleon,  from  5th  May,  1814,  to  26th  Feb.,  1815.  The  ViUa 
8,  MartinOy  the  house  occupied  by  the  emperor,  is  still  shown  at 
Portoferrajo,  on  the  height  above  the  harbour ,  between  the  forts 
Stella  and  Fdleonej  which  were  erected  by  Goslmo  I.,  and  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  bay  in  firont,  and  of  the  sea  in  the  direction 
of  Piombino  at  the  back.  Below,  adjoining  the  harbour,  is  the 
Bagno,  or  prison,  in  which  several  hundred  galley -convicts  are 
confined.  —  The  island  is  about  18  M.  long,  6^2  M.  broad,  and 
90  sq.  M.  in  area;  it  contains  several  fertile  valleys,  but  lofty  and 
precipitous  mountains  predominate.  Monte  Capannej  the  highest 
point,  near  the  village  of  MareianOf  is  3300  ft.  in  height.  The  coast 
on  the  side  next  the  mainland  is  less  abrupt,  and  produces  admirable 
wine  and  fruit,  especially  near  Capoliveri.  —  An  excursion  to  the 
iron-mines  near  Bio  Marina  is  best  made  by  taking  the  steamer 
(p.  12)  to  that  port;  it  may  also  be  made  from  Portoferrajo  by  tak- 
ing a  boat  to  the  Borgo  dei  Magatzini^  and  walking  or  riding  thence 
(horse  there  and  back  3  fr.)  over  the  hill  to  Rio  CasttUo  and  on  to 
Bio  Marina^  where  a  guide  to  the  mines  (scarcely  necessary)  may 
be  obtained.  The  ferriferous  strata  lie  on  the  surface,  and  are  re- 
cognised at  a  distance  by  the  reddish-black  appearance  of  the  hills. 
On  the  coast,  to  the  S.  of  Rio  Castello,  lies  the  picturesque  strong- 
hold of  Poftolongone,  founded  by  the  Spaniards,  another  steamboat- 
station  (p.  12). 

About  7Vs  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Elba  lies  the  island  of  Pianosa,  the 
ancient  Planatia.  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  perfectly  flat.  To  this 
island  Agrippa  Postunras,  grandson  of  Augustus,  was  once  banished,  and 
to  him  are  referred  the  considerable  Roman  remains  which  still  exist  here. 
—  Farther  to  the  8.  (25  M.  Arom  Elba)  rises  Xonte  Oristo,  consisting  of 
granite  rock,  6  M.  in  circumference.  It  contains  numerous  springs,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  monastery  destroyed  by  pirates  in  the  IBth  century.  —  Op- 
posite the  Monte  Argentario  (p.  4)  and  about  6  H.  from  the  mainland  is 
Oiglio,  Lat.  Igilivm^  a  considerable  island  containing  a  village  and  ves- 
tiges of  Roman  palaces.    The  highest  point  is  16S0  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
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4.  From  Florence  to  Siena  and  Chinsi  vi&  Empoli. 

114  M.  Railway.  To  Sikwa,  591/2  M.,  in  5-3»/a  hr«. ;  fares  10  fr.  90,  7  fr. 
66,  4  fr.  96  c.  —  From  Siena  to  Chiusi,  041/9  M.,  in  2V4-4  hra.;  fares  9  fr. 
95,  6  fr.  96,  4  fr.  45  c.  —  Ko  quick  trains. 

Florence ,  see  Baedeker  $  Northern  Italy.  —  6  M.  8.  Donninof 
the  valley  of  the  Aino  expands.  7  M.  Signa,  with  its  grey  pinnacles 
and  towers,  is  famed  for  its  straw-plaiting.  The  line  crosses  the 
Ombrone ,  which  falls  into  the  Arno,  and  enters  the  defile  of  the 
OonfolinQj  which  separates  the  middle  from  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Arno.  Grossing  the  Arno,  the  train  reaches  (16  M.)  Montelupo, 
Farther  on  we  cross  the  small  river  Pesa, 

20  M.  Empoli  (^Rail,  Restaurant ,  unpretending),  a  small  town 
with  6000  inhab. ,  with  antiquated  buildings  and  narrow  streets, 
situated  in  a  fertile  district.  Halt  of  6-25  min. ;  passengers  to  Siena 
have  often  to  change  carriages.  The  main  line  pursues  a  W.  di~ 
rection  towards  Pisa  and  Leghorn ;  see  Baedeker's  Northern  Italy, 

The  line  to  Siena  traverses  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Elsaj  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream.  To  the  right,  on  the  hill,  8.  Miniato  dei 
Tedeschi,  picturesquely  situated,  with  a  lofty  mediaeval  tower.  23  M. 
PonteaElsa;  26  M.  Oranaiolo.  30 V2  M.  Castel  Fiorentino ;  the  tovm, 
on  the  height  to  the  left,  is  the  principal  place  in  the  Vol  d'Elsa, 

36^2  ^<  Certaldo ;  the  town,  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  was  the  na> 
tive  place  of  Giovanni  Boccaccio,  who  died  here,  21st  Dec,  1375,  at 
the  age  of  62.  His  tomb  in  the  church  of  8.  Michele  e  Qiacomo  (La 
Canonica),  erected,  in  1503,  was  removed  some  time  after.  1763  and 
his  bones  scattered.  The  house  of  Boccaccio,  now  denoted  by  a 
tablet,  was  restored  in  1823  by  the  Countess  Carlotta  Lenzoiii-Me- 
dici,  and  fitted  up  in  the  mediaeval  style.  The  remains  of  his  mon- 
ument were  also  brought  hither. 

431/2  ^-  Foggibonfli  (Aquilay  opposite  the  station ,  tolerably 
comfortable) ;  the  town  (4000  inhab.)  lies  to  the  right.  On  the  hill 
above  it  rise  the  old  castle  and  the  monastery  of  8,  liucehese.  In  the 
church  of  the  castle  is  an  altar-piece  and  in  the  former  refectory  are 
frescoes  by  Oerino  da  Pistoja, 


Fbom  Poggibonsi  to  Colle,  5  M.,  railway  in  18  min.  (70, 40  c). 

Golle  {Alb.  del  Buon  8oggiomo ,  tolerable),  generally  called 
CoUe  di  Vol  d'Elsa  to  distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the  same 
name,  is  an  old  town  with  1000  inhab.,  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  Renaissance.  It  now  consists  of  two  parts,  Colle  Alto 
and  Colle  Basso,  The  first  of  these  contains  the  palaces  of  the  old,  but 
now  greatly  impoverished  aristocracy,  including  the  Palazzo  Cecce- 
relli,  by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  (16th  cent.) ;  the  house  of 
the  celebrated  architect  Arnolfo  diCambio;  and  the  Cathedral,  dat- 
ing from  the  13th  cent.,  with  a  facade  modernised  in  bad  taste,  a 
marble  pulpit  (of  which  the  lower  part  belongs  to  the  13th  cent., 
and  the  upper  part,  with  reliefs  of  saints,  to  the  16th),  and  hand- 
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some  caiyed  ohoii- stalls  and  episoopal  throne  of  the  17th  eentary. 
At  OoUe  Basso  there  are  now  important  iron  and  glass  works. 

The  interesting  little  town  of  8.  Oimignano  may  be  oonveniently 
visited  from  Poggibonai  or  Colle,  from  each  of  which  it  is  about 
6  M.  distant.  Carriages  may  be  hired  at  the  stations  for  4  fr. 

8.  C^indgnano  (1180  ft. ;  Albergo  Leon  Bianco,  Via  S.  Matteo, 
near  the  gate,  R.  l-^Vai  pens.  4Y2  ^r-,  clean),  an  ancient  and  loftily 
situated  town,  with  3200  inhab. ,  was  a  prosperous  and  Independent 
place  in  the  13th  and  14th  cent.,  but  in  1353,  after  having  suffered 
terribly  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  of  the  leading  families  of 
the  ^alviiect  (Ghibellines)  and  Af(2mpft«l2<(Guelphs),  it  became  sub- 
ject to  Florence.  Its  walls,  its  towers  (whence  the  name  *S.  Gimig- 
nano  delle  belle  torri'},  and  its  streets  all  carry  us  back  to  the  middle 
ages.  Perhaps  no  other  town  in  Tuscany  presents  so  faithful  a  picture 
of  Dante^s  time.    Architecture  of  the  Gothic  type  prevails. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Piazza  della  Colleqiata,  or 
del  DuomOj  with  several  important  buildings. 

The  Gothic  •Palazzo  Pubblico  was  erected  in  1288-1323. 

The  Sala  DSL  Comsiouo  ,  on  the  second  floor,  contains  a  'Madonna 
with  aainta  and  angels ,  and  the  kneeling  donor  Podestk  Nello  del  Tolo- 
mei  (1317J,  a  fresco  by  Lippo  Memmi  of  Siena  ^  also  pictures  from  sup- 
pressed monasteries  in  the  neighbourhood :  8,  9.  Mainardiy  Madonnas ;  13. 
Filippino  Lippi^  Annunciation  (two  round  paintings)  \  16.  Fra  Paolinoy  Ma- 
donna; 18.  Pinturieeh0,  Madonna  with  two  saints  (from  Monte  Oliveto; 
about  1504).  —  To  the  left  of  the  exit  into  the  court  is  the  Gappella 
x>BL  Pbbtobx,  or  delle  Carceri  (now  divided  by  a  wall  into  two  parts), 
containing  a  scene  firom  the  legend  of  St.  Yvo,  and  allegorical  figures  of 
Truth,  Prudence,  and  Falsehood,  frescoes  by  Sodofna.  There  are  also 
traces  of  frescoes  in  other  rooms. 

The  Torre  del  Comune  (160  ft.)  is  the  highest  of  the  13  towers 
which  still  exist  out  of  the  original  number  of  50.  The  largest  of 
its  three  bells  dates  from  1328. 

Adjacent  is  the  cathedral,  usually  called  *La  Collbgiata,  of 

the  i2th  cent.,  enlarged  after  1466  by  Qiuliano  da  MaJanOy  and  now 

entirely  modernised.    It  contains  frescoes  of  the  14-l&th  centuries. 
On  the  entrance-wall,  ^Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  a  fresco  of  colos- 
sal proportions  by  Benotzq  Qotgoli^  1465  •,  Annunciation,  two  wooden  figures 
(14th  cent.)  by  Martinue  Bartolomaei  of  Siena.  In  the  N.  aisle,  scenes  from  the 
Old  Testament  (some  in  bad  preservation)  by  Bartolo  di  Fredi  of  Siena,  1856; 
in  the  8.  aisle,  Life  of  Christ  by  Bama  da  SHena^  1880.    In  the  nave,  above 
the  arch,  the  Last  Judgment,  Paradise,  and  the  Inferno,  by  Taddeo  di  Bar- 
ioloy  1386.  —  The  visitor  should  particularly  notice  the  last  side-chapel  to 
the  right,  the  *Cappxi,la  S.  Fina,  which  contains  the  bones  of  this  looal 
saint,   who  died  at  the  age  of  15  years.    The  chapel  was  designed  by 
Oiuliano  da  Majano  (1468).     Altar-piece  (recently  restored)  by  Benedetto 
da  Majano  (1475).    The  frescoes  on  the  side-walls,  representing  the  vision 
of  the  youthful  saint  and  her  burial,  by  Bom.  Ohirlandajo,  are  among  the 
finest  works  of  that  master,  and  combine  a  fresh  and  lifelike  style  with 
majestic  gravity  (restored  m  1882).  —  In  the  choir,  centre  of  the  right 
wall.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  an  altar-piece  by  Piero  del  Pollajvolo  of 
Florence,  1488  •,  to  the  right  of  this,  Madonna  and  four  saints,  by  BenozMo 
Oozxoli\  1466',  on  the  left  wall,  same  subject  by  Vine.  Tamagni;  a^acent, 
marquetry  ('intarsia')  choir-stalls  of  1490.  —  The  Oratobio  S.  Giovanni 
contains  an  Annunciation  by  Bom.  Ohirlandajo^  1482,  of  no  great  importance. 
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Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the  Palazzo  bbl  Podbsta,  with  an 
imposing  loggia  (now  a  theatre).  It  is  surmounted  by  the  Torre 
della  Rognosa  or  dell^  OrologiOy  which  indioates  the  height  beyond 
which  priyate  indiyidnals  were  prohibited  from  building. 

The  Via  S.  Matteo  descenda  from  the  Piazza ,  passing  the  two 
towers  of  the  Salyncci ,  to  an  ancient  gateway  y  which  marked  the 
limits  of  the  town  nntil  the  13th  century.  Immediately  to  the  right 
in  this  street  is  the  Bihlioteca  Comunale  (librarian,  Preposto  Ugo 
Nomi),  which  contains  9000  vols,  and  200  MSS.  One  of  its 
treasures  is  a  copy  of  AlciatVs  EmbUmata  (Lyons,  1564),  along  with 
which  are  bound  up  several  interesting  autographs,  including  those 
of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Adjacent  is  a  small  Museum,  —  Far- 
ther on  are  8.  Bartolo  (originally  S.  Matteo),  a  church  of  the 
Knights  Templar ,  with  a  12th  cent,  facade  ,  and  the  Pdlcuzo  P«- 
seiolini.  —  In  the  Vxa  Nuova,  which  diverges  to  the  right,  are  the 
church  of  8.  Chiara  on  the  left ,  and  farther  on ,  on  the  right ,  tbe 
Hospitaly  with  numerous  majolica  vases,  and  the  church  of  8.  (Gfiro- 
lamo  (behind  the  high-altar,  Madonna  and  saints  by  Ftncenso  Ta^ 
magnij  1522,  with  a  glory  by  a  later  painter) ,  and  finally ,  to  the 
left  of  the  gateway,  the  12th  cent,  church  of  8»  Oiaeomo ,  another 
church  of  the  Templars ,  with  frescoes  by  a  Sienese  master  of  the 
13th  century. 

The  Via  delleRomite,  diverging  from  the  Via  Nuova  at  S.  Chiara^ 

leads  to  *S.  Agostino,  begun  in  1280  (chief  entrance  usually  closed ; 

sagrestano,  Via  Nuova  17). 

This  ehtirch  owes  its  fame  to  the  frescoes  in  the  Ghoib  by  Benoszo 
G'o««o»  (1468-65),  where  the  master  has  ponrtrayed  the  life  of  St.  Augustine 
in  17  scenes,  from  his  school-days  to  his  deaUi.  Though  not  of  uniform 
excellence,  nor  in  eqnally  good  preservation,  these  pictures  alone  repay 
a  visit  to  S.  Gimignano  (the  finest  are:  St.  Augustine  as  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric in  Rome;  Death  of  St.  Monica;  *St.  Augustine  on  the  bier).  —  The 
Gappslla  S.  QnaLiBLMO,  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  contains  a  l^ativity  and 
Death  of  the  Virgin,  by  Bartolo  di  Fredi^  in  which  several  touches  of  real 
Italian  life  are  traceable.  —  To  the  left,  in  the  Cappslla  dbl  S.  Saoba- 
MBNTO,  are  frescoes  by  Vineeiuo  Tamagni,  —  On  the  N.  side  of  tha 
church,  St.  Geminianus  and  three  worshippers,  a  fresco  by  3eb.  Mainardi, 
a  pupil  of  Dom.  Ghirlandajo;  farther  on,  St.  Sebastian,  the  deliverer 
from  the  plague,  the  effects  of  which  are  symbolised  by  flashes  of  light- 
ning, by  Benozxo  OozxoU,  1464,  of  less  importance  than  the  frescoes  in  the 
choir.  To  the  right  of  the  principal  entrance :  fine  altar-piece  (St.  Bartoldus), 
one  of  the  chief  worka  of -B^rMdetto  da  Ifoi/ano  (well  preserved),  1494;  under 
the  organ  are  frescoes  by  Seb.  Mainardiy  representing  saints  In  simple 
groups  (1600). 

From  S.  Agostino  we  return  to  the  market-place,  which  is  ad- 
joined by  the  Piazza  della.  Gistbbna  ,  distinguished  by  the  two 
low  towers  of  the  Ardinghelli ,  on  the  right.  The  Via  del  Gastello 
leads  to  the  left  to  the  church  of  8.  Lorenzo  in  Ponte,  with  a  portico, 
now  built  up,  of  the  13th  century.  — The  terracotta  ornamentation 
of  the  windows  of  the  buildings,  many  of  which  are  in  the  form  of 
a  horseshoe,  should  be  observed. 

From  the  Piazza  della  Cisterna  the  Contrada  di  San  Giovanni 
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descends  to  the  right  to  the  Palazzo  Pratelleti,  In  which  the  prin- 
cipal saloon  ojt  the  upper  floor  contains  a  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine 
with  saints,  a  fresco  by  Vine.  Tamagni  (1528).  Farther  on,  to  the 
left,  are  8.  Oiovanni  Evangeli$taj  a  Johannite  church  of  the  12th 
cent.,  and,  in  the  street,  a  figure  of  the  Madonna,  hy  Mainardi, 

A  private  garden  at  the  Fortezza ,  the  highest  part  of  the  old 
fortifications  (ascend  to  the  right  from  La  Collegiata),  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

We  may  drive  in  '/«  hr.  to  the  venerable  church  of  8,  Maria  Asaunta 
di  Callori,  or  Oellole^  situated  outnide  the  Porta  Matteo,  and  dating  from 
the  lith,  or  perhaps  from  the  iOth  cent,  containing  remarkable  capitals 
and  cnrions  ornamentation  in  the  apse.    Fine  view. 


Beyond  Poggibonsi  the  Bailwat  begins  to  ascend  considerably. 
To  the  right,  Staggia  with  a  mediaeval  chateau ;  farther  on,  to  the 
right,  the  ancient  and  picturesque  chateau  of  Monte  Riggioni.  The 
train  then  passes  through  a  long  tunnel  (3  min.). 

59  Y2  ^-  Siena,  see  p.  21. 

Siena  is  a  terminal  station.  The  train  backs  out,  returns  part  of 
the  way  to  Empoli,  and  then  diverges  at  an  acute  angle  towards  the 
S.E.  We  traverse  the  hills  which  form  the  watershed  between  the 
Ombrone  and  the  valley  of  the  Chiana.  Several  tnnnels.  65  M.  Arbia. 

Arbia  is  the  best  starting-point  for  a  visiit  to  the  neighbouring  S.  An- 
sano  in  D6fana^  the  parish-church  of  which  contains  a  Madonna  by  Bald. 
Peruzzi,  to  whom  also  is  due  the  brick  erection  of  the  Martirio  di  S.  An- 
sano  (key  at  the  parsonage).  A  pyramid  surrounded  by  cypresses  on  the 
opposite  ridge  of  hills  marks  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Monte  Aperto,  whence 
Farinata  degli  TTberti  ip.  23)  issued  to  the  battle  of  i2(J0. 

69*/2  M.  Castelnuovo  Berardenga.   This  bleak  district,  with  its 

chalk -hills  and  barren  fissured  mountains,  is  interesting  to   the 

palaeontologist  only. 

79  M.  Asoiano;  the  pleasant  little  town  (Alb.  del  Sole ^  clean  j 
2100  inhab.),  IV3M.  to  the  right  of  the  railway,  possesses  fortifica" 
tions  construoted  by  the  Sienese  in  1351 ,  and  several  handsome 
churches  with  pictures  of  the  early  Sienese  school. 

Asciano  is  the  most  convenient  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the 
famous,  but  now  suppressed,  Benedictine  convent  of  *Monte  Oliveto 
IKaggiore  (6  M.;  carriages  at  the  Alb.  del  Sole,  fare  10-12  fr. ; 
a  drive  of  2  hrs.  by  the  high-road,  or  IY2  hr.  by  the  picturesq[ue 
direct  route  suitable  for  light  vehicles  only). 

Visitors  apply  beforehand  to  the  *Ispettore^  of  the  Istituto  delle  Belle 
Art!  at  Siena  (p.  33),  from  whom  they  receive  a  ^permesso*  to  present 
to  the  ^Sopraintendente^  at  the  monastery.  Those  who  have  not  time  to 
send  this  two  davs  in  advance  should  provide  themselves  with  eatables 
for  one  day.  Ordinary  visitors  are  not  allowed  to  stay  more  than  two  days 
at  the  convent  (*pens'.  5  fr.). 

The  convent,  founded  in  1320  by  Bernardo  Tolomei  and  afterwards 
greatly  enriched  by  donations,  still  affords  aa  excellent  idea  of  a  great 
establishment  of  the  kind/  The  monks  must  have  been  wonderfnlly 
energetic  to  have  been  able  to  transform  the  sterile  chalk-soil  here  into 
a  smiling  oasis,  ^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  (Pius  II. ;  p.  29)  gives  an 
interesting  description  of  the  monastery  in  his  ^Oommentaria\ 
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The  w»lla  of  the  Mohastbrt  Coukt  are  adorned  with  celebrated 
frescoea  by  Luca  Signortlli  (1497)  and  Ant.  Bazzi^  called  Sodotna  (1506), 
representing  scenea  from  the  legend  of  St.  Benedict,  explained  by  in- 
scriptions beneath  the  paintings.  The  order  of  the  pictures  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  date  of  their  execution.  The  series  begins  with  the 
first  picture  on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  (adjoining  the  entrance  to 
the  church),  representing  St.  Benedicts  departure  from  home,  by  Sodoma. 
The  earliest  part  of  the  series  are  the  frescoes  on  the  entrance-wall,  exe- 
cuted by  Signorelliy  eight  in  number:  Totila  kneeing  to  the  saint ^  Sol- 
dier in  disguise,  attempting  to  deceive  the  saint  \  Temptation  of  the  fasting 
monk  \  Punishment  of  two  monks  addicted  to  dainties ;  Resuscitation  of  a 
dead  man  whom  Satan  has  thrown  from  a  wall;  Bxorcism  of  Satan  j  Over- 
throw of  the  idol;  Punishment  of  Florentius.  —  The  ^Sending  forth  of 
Missionaries',  on  the  left  of  the  comer  to  the  right,  is  by  Biedo,  a  pupil 
of  Sodoma,  but  all  the  other  pictures  are  by  iSbdoma,  whose  sense  of  beauty 
is  everywhere  apparent,  though  he  is  doubtless  far  inferior  to  Signorelli 
in  deptii  and  excellence  of  conception  and  execution.  In  the  first  pictures 
by  Sodoma  we  can  trace  a  resemblance  to  the  frescoes  of  Pinturicchio 
in  the  Cathedral  library  at  Siena,  and,  in  the  others,  features  that  recall 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  —  The  Chuboh  (entrance  to  the  left  of  the  monastery 
court),  which  was  modernised  last  century,  contains  little  to  detain  us 
beyond  the  handsome  choir-stalls  and'  reading-desk,  in  inlaid  work,  by 
Fra  Qiov.  da  Verona  (1602-5).  —  In  the  Ztfrreria  are  a  door  and  a  cabinet, 
also  beautifully  inlaid  by  the  same  master.  —  The  extensive  stables 
(much  altered)  at  the  back  of  the  monastery  contained  different  sections 
bearing  tablets  with  the  names  of  the  chief  towns  of  Italy. 

The'Emperor  Henry  YII.  died,  Aug.  24th,  1313,  at  Bwmo<m9mi9^  M  M. 
to  the  S.W.,  on  the  Ariia,  The  churches  contain  a  few  ancient  pictures 
of  the  Sienese  school. 

From  Abciano  to  Gxossbto,  59Vs  M.,  branch-line  in  about  8  hrs.  (fares 
11  fr.,  7  fr.  70,  4  fr.  95  c.)  ~  8  H.  a.  Giovanni  d'Atso  (tolerable  inn).  The 
Ganonica  contains  six  small  and  ancient  paintings  of  the  Sienese  school.  If  te. 
Oliveto  is  reached  hence  in  IVs  hr.  (p.  17;  a  car  with  one  horse  may  be 
obtained).  —  14  If .  Torrenieri^  on  the  old  road  from  Siena  and  Buoncon- 
vento  (see  above),  via  8.  Quirico,  Badicofani,  and  Bolsena  (p.  68),  to  Rome. 

—  [About  6Vt  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Torrenieri  (omnibus  2  fr.)  lies  Mont- 
aldno  iAlberffo  del  OiffHo,  tolerable),  a  town  (2300  inhab.)  which  early  in 
the  middle  ages  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  S.  Antimo,  and  afterwards  to 
Siena.  In  the  PaUuzo  MuniHpale  is  the  Gappella  delle  Oarceri,  which 
contains  a  small  collection  of  pictures  from  suppressed  monasteries,  in- 
cluding a  Descent  from  the  Gross  (1382)  and  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
(1388)  by  Bartolo  di  fWdt  of  Siena.  The  Cathedral  was  begun  in  1818. 
The  Franeitean  Monaztery  is  now  a  hospital.  Over  the  chief  entrance  of 
the  church  belonging  to  it  is  a  group  of  the  Madonna,  John  the  Baptist, 
SS.  PeteK^nd  Sebastian,  of  the  school  of  Delia  Robbia  (1607).  A  room  adjoin- 
ing the  sacristy  is  adorned  with  frescoes  of  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  cent., 
and  the  monastery  court  contains  others  dating  from  1438.  Fine  view  from 
the  modern  church  of  the  Madonna^  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town.  —  Hie 
railway- station  of  Monte  Amiata  (p.  19)  lies  about  8M.  to  the  S.E.  of 
Montalcino.  To  the  N.  of  Ctutelnuovo  deW  Abate,  within  about  2V2  M.  of 
Monte  Amiata,  is  S.  AtUimo,  which  was  an  independent  abbey  down  to 
the  13th  century.  The  handsome  church  was  built  of  white  alabaster  and 
travertine  in  the  11th  cent.,  and  its  rich  portal  dates  from  1292. 

About  4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Torrenieri  (omnibus  IVs  fr.)  lies  8.  Quirico 
{Alberffo  del  Lepre,  tolerable),  which  was  the  residence  of  an  imperial 
governor  during  the  Hohenstaufen  regime  and  was  fortified  by  Siena  in 
1472.  The  handsome  Collegiotle  Qvureh  in  an  elegant  Transition  style  was 
founded  in  the  8th  cent.,  but  the  present  building  dates  from  the  12th. 
Of  the  ornate  porches  the  oldest  is  on  the  W.  front,  another,  on  the  right 
transept,  bears  the  date  1298 ;  and  a  third,  specially  fine,  on  the  right  aisle* 
is  Gothic  with  Renaissance  forms;  interior  disfigured  in  the  17th  cent.; 
choir-stalls  of  the  16th  century.    The  adjacent  Misericordia  church  contains 
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&  Mgb-alter-piece  by  Bcdoma.  The  PctUuzo  Chigi^  erected  in  1685^,  and 
the  Orti  Leoniniy  a  neglected  park  of  the  16th  cent.,  deserve  a  visit  (keys  of 
both  at  the  Fattoria  Chigi).  —  From  S.  Qxiirico  to  Pienza  rp.  21)  4Vs  M.]  — 

21  M.  Monte  Amiata,,  the  best  starting-point  fbr  a  visit  to  the  moun- 
tain of  that  name,  the  highest  in  Tuscany,  lies  2Vs  M.  to  the  8.E.  of 
GastelnuOTO  deirAbbate  (p.  18)  —  [By  omnibus  in  3  hrs.  to  Ckutel  del  Piano 
C2Vs  fr.  \  Locanda  Amiatina,  mediocre),  where  a  guide  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Municipio;  thence  on  horseback  in  9V4  hrs.,  or  on  foot  in  4Vb  hrs.,  to  the 
summit  of  the  ^Xonte  Amiata  (5646  ft.)]  which  affords  an  admirable  survey 
of  the  whole  country  between  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  the  Apennines,  and  the 
t/iminian  Forest  (p.  lb).  The  roek-formation  is  volcanic  and  interesting  to 
geologists.  A  pleasant  return-route  leads  through  beautiful  woods  to  Vivo^ 
a  suppressed  Camaldulensian  monastery,  now  the  property  of  Count  Cer- 
vini.  —  From  Vivo  to  stat.  Monte  Amiata  11  M.,  or  to  Torrenieri  17  M.  The 
latter  road  leads  via  CastiffKone  tPOreiay  not  far  from  the  hot  Bathg  of 
Yiffnoniy  much  frequented  in  ancient  times,  but  now  neglected,  and  via 
S.  Quirico  (p.  18).)  — 

28  M.  S.  Angelo  and  Ciniffiano.  The  train  follows  the  right  bank  of 
the  Orda^  the  S.  affluent  of  the  Ombrone,  and  crosses  the  latter.  —  32Vt  K- 
Monte  Antieo.  At  Paganieo  the  train  quits  the  Ombrone  and  begins  to 
thread  its  way  among  the  hills.  42  H.  Roccagtrada,  a  village  (1640  ft.)  on 
the  right ;  then  Stieeiano.  At  (53  H.)  Montepescali  the  line  unites  with  the 
U aremme  Bailway ,  to  the  N.  of  Grosseto  (p.  8). 

82^2  M.  Rapolano.  TheYUlage,  to  theriglit,  possesses  baths.  The 
coantry  becomes  more  attractiye. 

901/,  M.  Lueignano ;  the  mediffival  Tillage  lies  on  the  hill  to  the 
left.  The  Improving  cultivation  of  the  soil  indicates  the  proximity  of 
the  charming  valley  of  the  Chiana.  To  the  left,  in  the  distance,  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines.  —  94  M.  SinaLunga ;  on  the  right  the  village, 
where  Garibaldi  was  captured  on  his  march  to  Rome,  24th  Sept. 
1867.  —  98  M.  Toftita,  Montepnloiano  becomes  visible  to  the  right. 

103  M.  Monttpuleiano ;  the  lonely  station  is  6M.  from  the  town 
(omnibus  in  1 1/2  ^-'j  meeting  nearly  every  train,  fare  2  fr.). 


MontepuIoiaiLO.  —  Albbsqo  Mabzoooo,  via  Oaribaldi,  clean,  B. 
1-1  V<  fx.\  Alb.  dbi.  Vioo,  Via  Cavour.  —  The  Wme  of  Montepulciano  is 
justly  celebrated.  The  red  wine  is  strong  and  somewhat  rough.  ^Yino  santo"" 
is  a  sweet  white  wine  (2  fr.  per  bottie).  Vermouth  is  a  white  wine  flavoured 
with  fragrant  herbs  and  wormwood. 

Montepulciano  J  a  picturesque  town  with  3000inhab.,  surrounded 
by  medieval  walls,  lies  conspicuously  on  a  mountain  (2070  ft.).  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  scholar  and  poet  Angelo  Anibrogini  (1454- 
94),  surnamed  Politianue  after  this  his  native  place  ('Bespublica 
Politiana'),  the  friend  of  Lorenzo  11  Magniflco  and  preceptor  of  his 
children.  Cardinal  Roberto  Bellarmino  (1542>1621),  the  strenuous 
opponent:  of  the  Reformation  and  author  of  the  Catechismus  Romanus 
was  also  born  here.  The  situation  as  well  as  the  monuments  of  the 
place  repay  a  visit.    The  sights  may  be  inspected  in  4-5  hours. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  main  street,  the  Via  Oaribaldij  where 
the  omnibus  stops,  is  a  column  bearing  a  heraldic  lion  (Marzocco). 
No.  32,  on  the  left,  is  the  Palatso  Tarugi^  built  by  Vignola.  Oppo- 
site, Nos.  35-37,  Palatzo  A^ignaneH,  dating  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  16th  century.    Then,  also  on  the  right,  No.  29,  the  Palaszo 

2* 
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Buccelli^  with  Etmscan  nm-ieliefs  and  inscriptions  built  into  the 
walls,  and  8,  Agostinoj  distinguislied  by  a  fine  Renaissance  facade 
(finished  in  1608),  with  cnrioTis  touches  of  Gothic.  In  the  tym- 
panum above  the  main  portal  is  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  with  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  Augustine.  —  The  street  now  assumes  the  name 
Via  Cavour,  On  the  right  is  the  *Mercato  (market-halls)  by  Vig- 
nola,  and  on  the  left  the  round  Chiesa  del  Oesii ,  with  florid  bar- 
oque ornamentation  (1714)  and  an  unfinished  facade.  —  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  street  is  called  Via  Polieiano;  on  the  left,  No.  1, 
is  the  house  in  which  Angela  Poliziano  was  bom,  a  brick  building  of 
the  14th  cent.,  with  several  inscriptions. 

We  next  reach  the  Piazzbtta  di  S.  Masia,  with  the  small 
church  of  8.  Maria  (handsome  portal  of  the  13th  cent.),  which 
commands  an  admirable  view.  —  A  road  hence  descends  to  the 
left  in  12  min.  to  the  — 

Madonna  di  S.  Biaoio,  in  the  valley,  designed  by  Antonio  da 
8angallo  the  Elder  and  begun  in  1518  on  the  site  of  an  old  church 
of  St.  Blasius.  The  church  consists  of  an  imposing  central  edifice, 
showing  the  influence  of  Bramante's  design  for  St.  Peter's ,  with 
detached  towers.  The  marble  decoration  of  the  high-altar,  by  Oio^ 
vanozzo  and  Lisandro  Albertinif  dates  from  1584. 

In  the  square  beside  the  church  is  SangaUo^s  Howe  (1518), 
with  a  loggia  of  two  stories.  A  street  to  the  right  of  the  house  leads 
back  to  the  town  in  about  ^4  ^^^'^  ^o  the  left,  near  the  gate  (en* 
trance  in  the  Via  Poggiolo)  is  the  Oratorio  della  Miierieordia^  which 
contains  a  God  the  Father  with  angels,  above  the  high-altar,  and  an 
Annunciation  of  the  school  of  the  Della  Robbia. 

The  Via  Ricci  (on  the  left  the  Palazzo  Borribagliy  a  Gothic  brick 
building)  ascends  hence  to  the  right  to  the  Piazza  Qrande,  in  which 
rises  the  cathedral  and  several  sumptuous  mansions.  To  the  left  is 
the  Palazzo  Nohile-Tarugij  probably  designed  by  Franc,  da  San- 
gallo,  and  adjoining  is  the  Palazzo  Contucci  del  Afionta,  by  Apt.  da 
Sangallo  the  Elder.  Opposite  the  side-facade  of  the  former  is  a 
handsome  fountain  of  1520. 

The  Pal.  Munieipale,  of  the  14th  cent.,  contains  a  few  pictures. 

Ante-ohamber  of  first  floor :  Madonna,  John  the  Baptist,  and  saints,  of 
the  school  of  Delia  Robbia.  —  Pictusb  Gallsst  on  tlie  second  floor. 
1.  Room :  Matteo  da  Siena  (7),  Hadonna.  II.  Boom :  9.  Seb.  del  Piombo  (?), 
Pope  Paul  III.  (or  more  probably  Rob.  Bellarmino);  80.  Paechiarotto^  Ma- 
donna ;  86.  Umhrian  School  (ascribed  to  Raphael),  Fine  portrait  of  a  lady. 

On  the  "W.  of  the  piazza  is  the  Cathedral  (restored  in  1888), 

with  an  unfinished  facade. 

In  the  iNTBBioB,  over  the  principal  entrance,  are  the  Death,  Assumption, 
and  Coronation  of  the  Madonna  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo.  The  church  was 
once  adorned  with  an  imposing  monoment  to  Bartolommeo  Aragazzi,  secre- 
tary of  Pope  Martin  V.,  erected  in  1427-29  by  the  famous  architect  Miehe- 
lotxo^  with  the  assistance  of  Donatello.  It  was  taken  down,  however, 
daring  last  century,  when  several  parts  of  it  were  lost  and  others  were 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  church :  thus,  to  the  left  of  the  principal 
entrance,  the  recumbent  statue  of  the  deceased;  by  the  two  first  pillars, 
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two  allegorical  reliefs;  in  the  right  transept,  Christ  bestowing  a  blessing; 
by  the  high-altar,  marble  gronp  of  cherubs  with  garlands,  forming  the 
base  of  the  monument.  A  drawing  in  the  PalaxKO  Municipale  shows  the 
original  form  of  th^  monument. 

FsoH  MONTEPULCiANO  TO  PiBNZA,  about  9  H.  (2  hrs^  drive),  one-horse 
carr.  there  and  back  10,  two-horse  20  fr.    Comp.  p.  19. 

Fienia  (Albergo  ^anct',  poor),  a  small  town  with  about  1000  inhab.. 
was  originally  called  CorsignanOy  but  subsequently  named  the  ^town  of  Pius 
after  Pku  II.  C^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  p.  29),  who  was  born  here  on 
18th  Oct.  1406,  and  who  adorned  the  town  with  very  handsome  buildings, 
chiefly  designed  by  the  Florentine  Bemctrdo  RotselUno  and  the  Sienese 
Franc$*eo  (Ceceo)  di  Giorgio  (1439-1602).  As  all  these  buildings  date 
from  about  the  same  period  (1460)  and  are  situated  in  the  same  piazza 
(del  Duomo),  they  afford  a  more  compact  survey  of  early-Renaissance 
architecture  than  is  to  be  obtained  in  most  Italian  towns.  The  chief 
edifices  are  the  Cathedral  (closed  at  present  but  apply  to  the  sagrestano); 
to  the  right  of  it  the  VeMcovado  or  episcopal  palace  \  opposite  the  cathedral 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico^  with  a  colonnade;  to  ike  right  the  finest  of  all, 
the  Palazzo  Piceolomini ,  which  like  the  Falasso  Bucellai  at  Florence 
exhibits  the  rustica  style  in  combination  with  pilasters  (handsome  court 
and  colonnade  and  interesting  traces  of  old  frescoes);  in  front  of  the 
palace  is  a  charming  Fountain  of  1462.  —  The  right  transept  of  the  cathe- 
dral contains  a  Madonna  with  four  saints  by  Matteo  da  Siena;  the  choir- 
stalls,  carved  in  the  Gothic  style,  date  from  1462;  in  the  chapel  to  the 
left  of  the  high-altar  is  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  by  Yecchietta;  in 
the  left  transept  a  Madonna  and  four  saints  by  Sano  di  Pietro.  The  Opera 
del  DuomOy  to  the  left  of  the  cathedral,  contains  the  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments, including  those  of  Pius  II.,  one  of  which  is  of  Flemish,  the  other 
of  Italian  workmanship.  —  The  Cathedral  Treasury  (Mueeo  degli  Arredi 
Sacri;  apply  to  the  sagrestano,  1  fr.)  is  now  in  the  Palazzo  Piccolomini 
(see  above;  entrance  to  the  left  in  the  court).  Among  other  works  of 
ari  it  contains  a  crozier  in  gilded  and  embossed  silver,  a  Pazvobiscimi,  a 
silver  censer  in  the  Gothic  style,  interesting  mitre  of  Pius  II.  decorated 
with  pearls  and  jewels,  reliquary  of  St.  Andrew  of  Salerno,  crucifix  with 
rich  filigree-work,  etc. 


Continuation  of  Joubnby.  To  the  right  we  soon  observe  the 
Monti  di  Cetonaj  which  are  connected  with  the  Monte  Amiata 
(p.  19).  To  the  left  stretches  the  long  Lake  of  Montepulciano^ 
beyond  which  is  the  Lake  of  Chiusi ,  connected  with  the  other  by 
a  oanal.    The  lakes  exhale  unhealthy  malaria  in  summer. 

IO8Y2  ^-  Ckianciano.  —  114  M.  Chiusi,  see  p.  61. 

5.  Siena. 

Hotels.  ^Gband  Hdixi.  Rotal  db  Sibnnb  (PI.  a;  E,  3).  Via  Cavour,  with 
its  back  to  the  Lizza  (p.  36),  B.  from  2-3,  L.  &  A.  1,  B.  11/2,  d6j.  31/2,  D.  5, 
wine  from  2^/s,  omn.  IV2  fr.;  *Geani>  HdTEL  Continental  (PL  b;  E,  4), 
Via  Cavour  15,  opposite  the  post-office,  R.  2-4,  L.  ft  A.  1,  B.  IV2,  d^j,  2V2, 
D.  472,  pens.  8-11  (L.  extra),  omn.  1  fr.{  Aquixa  Nbba,  Via  Cavour  3,  in 
the  Italian  style,  E.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  3V2,  pens.  6-8  (all  incl. 
wine),  omn.  s/4  fr.  —  Scala  (F1.  d;  D,  4),  Piazza  8.  Giovanni,  opposite 
the  Baptistery  (p.  27)  unpretending,  but  with  good  rooms  (IV2  fr.),  well 
spoken  of;  Tbb  Mosi  (PL  F,  3),  Via  Garibaldi,  near  the  station,  for  mo- 
derate requirements,  R.  I1/2  fr.;  Alb.  &  Rist.  La  Patbia,  Via  Ricasoli  8, 
R.  IV4  fr.  —  Pensions.  Chiusarelliy  Via  S.  Domenico,  near  the  Protestant 
church,  pens.  (L.  extra)  6,  for  a  long  stay5fr.;  L.  Oatiiy  Palazzo  Bianchi, 
Via  de'  Servi  1,  pens.  5  fr.;  Masini,  Via  (3avour  12;  Francesco  Tognazzi^ 
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Via  SaUofltio  Bandini  19^  Mme,  Mmtiony  Via  BicasoU  37  ^  FtttquiiUy  Via 
delle  Belle  Art!  19.    Sartinij  same  street  Ko.  15  (alio  B.  withovt  board). 

Tntttorie.  Aquiki  Ntru^  see  above;  Scala^  Sasto,  see  above;  La  Tos' 
coma.  Via  del  Be  4,  with  rooms  (1-2  fr.),  unpretending.  —  Wiitb  and  fine 
view  in  the  Osteria,  Via  delle  Belle  Arti  31,  and  at  the  FioMdutteria  il 
Con/ortabiUy  Via  del  Castoro,  near  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (sometimea 
open  in  the  evening  only).  —  Bear  at  JBader^s,  on  the  Lizsa  (p.  '6S). 

Caffk  Ortco^  near  the  Casino  de'  Nobili  (p.  26). 
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Oab  Tariff: 
In  ih%  town :  to  or  from  the  sta- 
tion   

—  first  half-honr    .... 
•^    each  additional  Va  hr. 

Beffond  the  totm,  as  far  as  2  M., 
for  one  hour  .    . 

—  each  additional  hour.    . 
Box  above  22  lbs.  30  c. 
Yetturini.    Via  Cavour  28  and  26;  carriage  per  day  25  fr.,   half-day 

8-10  fr.    Saddle-horses,  per  day  TVs  fr.,  half-day  6  fr. 

Poet  and  Telegraph  Of&ee,  Via  Cavour  16,  in  the  Pal.  Spannocchi 
(PI.  25). 

Baths.  Swimming-bath  near  the  Fontebranda  (p.  36;  poor;  water  cold); 
warm  baths  at  Mastei'M,  Via  Dupr^  46. 

English  Ohureh  Service  at  the  (Strand  Hdtel  Continental,  from  March 
to  May. 

Good  Photoffrctphs  at  Cav.  Piaolo  LombardCs,  Alia  Ck>starella  No.  8,  near 
the  Caff%  Oreco.  —  Carved  Wood  (comp.  p.  24) :  Oori^  Ovidi,  d:  Quereit 
Via  Belle  Arti  31,  near  S.  Domenico ;  Carlo  Cambi,  Via  del  Capitano  5, 
near  the  cathedral. 

Principal  Attractions.  Piazza  del  Campo  (Vittorio  Emanuele;  p.  24), 
Duomo  and  Opera  del  Duomo  (pp.  27,  29);  walk  through  the  town.  To 
the  town  and  its  treasures  of  art  the  traveller  should  devote  2V3-8  days  at 
least.  On  2nd  July  and  16th  August  (sometimes  transferred  to  other  dates), 
picturesque  processions  march  through  the  streets,  and  horse-races,  called 
t{  Palio^  take  place  in  the  Piazza  del  Campo,  presenting  a  very  attractive 
scene  (seat  on  grand-stand  2-10  fr.)- 

Siena  (1330  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  piovlnce  of  that  name,  with 
23,400  inhab.,  the  seat  of  a  nnlveisity  which  was  in  high  repute  as 
early  as  the  14th  cent.,  and  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  is  pio- 
tnresqnely  situated  25  M.  due  S.  of  Florence,  on  three  connected 
hills  (the  clayey  soil  of  which  is  called  ^Terra  di  Siena').  It  is  now 
a  busy  trading  and  manufacturing  place ;  it  also  is  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  towns  in  Tuscany,  suitable  for  a  stay  of  some  duration.  The 
■  climate  is  healthy,  the  atmosphere  in  summer  being  tempered  by 
the  lofty  situation ;  the  language  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
are  pleasing  and  prepossessing.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked ,  but  they  contain  many  palaces  and  handsome  churches. 
Next  to  Borne,  Florence,  and  Venice,  Siena  is  the  most  Important 
town  in  Italy  for  the  study  of  the  art  of  the  13-16th  centuries. 

Siena,  the  ancient  Sena  Julia;  or  Colonia  Julia  Senensis,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Senonian  Cauls  and  converted  into  a  Roman  colony 
by  Augustus,  whence  it  derives  its  arms,  the  she-wolf  and  the  twins. 
The  only  Etruscan  antiquities  here  are  a  few  tombs  which  were  discovered 
in  1864  near  the  Porta  Camollia.  The  town  attained  to  the  height  of  its 
prosperity  in  the  middle  ages.  After  the  death  of  the  Countess  Matilda 
(1115)  her  extensive  dominions  were  dismembered,  and  the  citizens  of 
Siena,  as  well  as  those  of  Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Florence,  succeeded  in  estab- 
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lisMng  {heir  independence.  The  goveniment  then  fell  Into  the  hands 
of  the  nobility,  but  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  people  in  1133.  The 
ensuing  conflicts,  however,  terminated  in  favour  of  the  nobles,  and  Siena 
became  the  leader  of  the  Gfrhibelline  party  in  Central  Italy,  while  Florence 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  Guelph  faction.  Farinata  degli  Uberti  and  the 
GHiibellines  from  Florence  were  welcomed  in  Siena,  and  on  4th  Sept.,  1260, 
a  great  victory  over  the  Guelphs,  the  bloodiest  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Tuscany,  was  gained  near  Monte  Aperto,  on  ihe  Arbia  (6  M.  dist^int;  p.  17), 
with  the  aid  of  the  German  troops  of  King  Manfred  of  Naples.  Ten  years 
later  Charle$  of  Anjou  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  Siena  and  in 
making  it  a  member  of  the  Tuscan-Guelph  confederation  of  towns ;  but 
the  city  kept  a  jealous  watch  over  its  privileges,  and,  notwithstanding 
several  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  to  re-assert  their  influence,  its 
constitution  remained  unchanged.  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  Siena 
numbered  nearly  100,000  inhab. ,  and  vied  with  Florence  in  wealth  and 
love  of  art.  At  length  the  supremacy  was  usurped  by  t3nrants,  such  as 
(about  1487)  Pandolfo  Petrucei^  sumamed  /{  Magni/ieOj  whom  Hachiavelli 
represents  as  a  pattern  of  a  despot.  In  1493,  when  Charles  YIII.  of  France 
arrived  in  Italy,  Siena  concluded  an  aUiance  with  him,  and  during  the 
troubles  of  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cent,  the  citizens  for  the  most  part 
sided  with  the  French,  by  whom  the  town  was  usually  garrisoned.  On 
22nd  April,  1565,  the  French  garrison  was  compelled  by  famine  to  capit- 
ulate to  the  Spanish  besiegers,  by  whose  aid  Duke  Cosimo  I.  of  Tuscany 
succeeded  in  gaining  permanent  mastery  of  the  place. 

History  of  Art.  The  bitter  political  fate  which  overtook  Siena ,  and 
converted  the  mighty  rival  of  Florence  into  a  quiet  provincial  town,  will 
strike  the  antiquarian  as  a  very  fortunate  circumstance ;  for  here  are  still 
preserved  many  monuments  and  reminiscences  of  mediaeval  life  compara- 
tively unaffected  by  the  vicissitudes  and  the  progress  of  subsequent  ages. 
The  conservative  character  of  Siena  has  not,  however,  been  produced,  as 
in  the  case  of  Bruges,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  stream  of  history ;  for  even 
when  at  the  height  of  its  power,  particularly  as  compared  with  Florence, 
it  manifested  a  preference  for  old  established  rules  and  a  dislike  for  inno- 
vations. In  the  province  of  Art,  despite  the  abundant  supply  of  artists  at 
their  disposal,  the  citizens  never  seem  to  have  taken  the  initiative,  but 
adhered  with  remarkable  tenacity  to  the  earlier  style.  The  best  period  of 
Sienese  art  still  belongs  to  the  middle  ages,  when  the  towns  of  Italy  had 
begun  to  pride  themselves  on  their  practice  of  art,  but  before  the  pedantic 
element  had  given  way  to  the  pure  sense  of  the  beautiful.  There  is  no  town 
in  Italy  which  presents  such  instructive  examples  of  the  Italian  Gothic 
Arohiteoture  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  as  Siena,  where  we  find  magni- 
ficent stone  buildings  vying  with  graceful  structures  in  brick.  If  the  Cb- 
ihedral  had  been  built  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  citizens,  it  would 
have  been  one  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  churches  in  existence, 
and  even  in  its  reduced  proportions  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy.  In 
the  secular  buildings  (of  which  perhaps  the  Palazzo  Buonsignori  is  the 
finest  example)  the  pointed  style  predominates;  the  windows  are  gene- 
rally divided  by  small  columns,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  crowned  with 
pinnacles.  In  the  15th  cent.,  when  the  motive  of  the  castellated  mansion 
was  clothed  with  Renaissance  forms ,  Siena  was  not  slow  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Florence.  It  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  Bbsnabdo  Bos- 
SELLiNO  and  Fbancbsco  di  Giobgio  have  been  correctly  designated  as  the 
architects  of  the  PiceolonUniy  SpannoecMy  and  Nerttcd  palaces.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  Benaissance  churches  is  the  small  round  church  degli 
Innocently  adjoining  the  Spedale  della  Scala. 

Siena  has  produced  no  independent  school  of  Sculpture,  though  a 
liberal  patron  of  foreign  masters.  As  throughout  the  rest  of  Tuscany, 
the  development  of  art  did  not  progress  rapidly  here  till  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century.  Niccol6  Pisano,  the  most  famous  sculptor  of  the  l3th 
cent.,  and  his  son  Giovanni  were  employed  at  Siena;  and  the  sculptures 
on  the  font  of  S.  Giovanni  and  on  the  Fonte  Gaja  are  admirable  works 
by  Jaoofo  dblla  Qubbcia  (1374-1438),  a  native  of  Siena  and  one  of  the 
earliest  representatives  of  the  Renaissance  style. 
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YadnUng  was  the  faTourite  art  of  the  early  Sienese.  As  early  aa  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  cent,  they  could  boast  of  Duccio  di  Buoniksegna,  a 
painter  whose  works  far  surpass  those  of  Cimabne  in  beauty  and  gracefol- 
ness.  On  his  completion  in  1310  of  the  ^Majestas\  or  Triumphant  Ma- 
donna, for  the  high-altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  the  picture  was  carried  to 
the  church  in  solemn  procession  (p.  29).  An  equally  important  master  was 
SiMONJB  Habtimi  (1283-1344),  who  has  been  immortalised  by  a  sonnet  of 
Petrarch,  and  who,  like  his  contemporary  Giotto,  practised  his  art  and 
exercised  his  influence  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  city.  Works  by 
his  hand  are,  or  were,  to  be  found  at  Naples,  Orvieto,  Assisi,  and  Avignon, 
as  well  as  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  at  Siena.  So  famous  indeed  was  his 
name  that  it  was  usual  to  attribute  to  him  all  the  best  works  of  his 
period.  His  compositions  are  of  a  very  primitive  character,  but  he  certainly 
possessed  great  skill  in  his  rendering  of  tender  sentiment.  Closely  akin  to 
these  two  masters  was  Lippo  Mxmki,  who  executed  large  frescoes  with, 
the  same  elaborate  care  as  miniatures  in  missals.  Several  painters  of  the 
14th  cent,  followed  in  Simone's  footsteps,  such  as  Babna  or  Bsbna,  Luca  di 
ToMKft,  and  Lippo  Vanni,  without  however  exhibiting  much  individuality. 
The  easy  narrative  style  and  the  imaginative  allegory  were  cultivated 
by  the  brothers  Pibtbo  and  Akbbogio  Lobbnzetti  (both  of  whom  pro- 
bably died  of  the  plague  in  1348),  and  the  approach  of  the  Sienese 
school  to  that  of  Giotto  was  thus  accomplished.  A  little  later,  however^ 
the  works  of  Babtolo  di  Fbedi  (1330-1410)  fell  short  of  those  of  his 
predecessors,  and  this  was  still  more  the  case  with  those  of  Taodbo  di 
Babtolo  (1362-1422),  who  was  far  inferior  to  his  Florentine  contem- 
poraries. For  a  time  all  artistic  progress  at  Siena  seemed  to  be  at  an 
end,  and  throughout  the  15th  cent,  the  city  did  not  give  birth  to  a  single 
master  of  note.  The  painters  Dohbnigo  di  Babtolo  ,  Lobbnzo  di  Pibtbo 
(nicknamed  Vecchibtta),  Benvenuto  and  Mattbo  di  Giovanni,  and  others 
of  this  period  adhered  tenaciously  to  the  limited  metht^ds  of  their  prede- 
cessors, from  whose  influence  they  were  unable  to  emancipate  themselves. 
At  the  close  of  the  century,  owing  to  contact  with  neighbouring  schools, 
whose  representatives  were  frequently  invited  to  Siena,  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  study  of  Florentine,  Umbrian,  and  Lombard  masters,  the 
tide  of  progress  at  length  began  to  set  in.  The  most  distinguished  Sie- 
nese masters  of  this  period,  far  surpassing  their  contemporaries  Fungai- 
Pacchia^  Paechiarotto ^  and  others,  were  Baldassabb  Pbbuzzi  and  Gio- 
VANANTONio  Bazzi,  surnamed  II  Sodoma.  Peruzzi  (1481-1537),  who  was 
associated  with  Raphael  at  Rome,  was  endowed  with  an  admirable  per- 
ception of  beauty  of  proportion,  and  was  famous  both  as  an  architect  and 
a  decorative  painter,  but  Siena  now  possesses  none  of  his  works.  S6doma 
(c.  1473-1549),  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  thoroughly  studied  at  Siena.  A 
Lombard  by  birth,  he  brought  to  Siena  some  traces  of  Leonardo''s  style, 
but  instead  of  cultivating  this,  he  seems  to  have  trusted  to  his  own  nat- 
ural ability,  and  with  such  success  that  in  one  respect  he  vies  with  Ra- 
phael himself.  In  the  delineation  of  beautiful  and  youthful  figures  he  is 
unsurpassed,  and  his  technical  skill  in  fresco  painting  and  his  fertility 
are  marvellous  \  but ,  in  spite  of  his  strong  sense  of  the  beautiful ,  his 
works  are  apt  to  pall  upon  the  taste  owing  to  the  superficiality  of  their 
composition.  With  Dom.  Beccafumi  (1486-1^1),  who  frequently  altered  his 
style,  begins  the  final  period  of  decline  from  which  Siena  never  recovered. 

In  the  art  of  Wood  Carving  Siena  has  always  taken  the  lead  among 
the  towns  of  Italy.  In  the  15th  and  16th  cent,  the  Barili  family  (particu- 
larly Antonio  y  d.  1516,  and  Oiovanni^  d.  1529)  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  branch,  and  their  modern  representative  is  Qiustiy  whose  pupils 
6osi,  Guidi,  and  Querci  are  mentioned  at  p.  22. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town ,  at  the  union  of  the  three  hills  on 
which  it  stands,  is  the  picturesque  "Tiazza  del  Campo,  now  offi- 
cially called  Vitiotio  Emanuele  (PI.  D,  5),  which  has  heen  men- 
tioned by  Dante  (Furg.  xi.  134).   It  is  semicircular  in  form,  and 
depressed  towards  the  centre,  resembling  an  ancient  theatre.    The 
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populai  assemblies  and  festivals  of  the  ancient  lepnblio  took  plaee 
here,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Palio  horse-races  (p.  22)  are  now 
held.  —  The  piazza  is  enclosed  by  pinnacled  palaces.  On  the  dia- 
meter of  the  semicircle  rises  the  — 

*Palazzo  Pubblico  fPl.  22;  D,  5),  a  hnge  brick  edifice  of  fonr 
stories,  erected  in  12S9-1309,  with  pointed  windows  divided  by 
small  columns,  and  wings  lower  than  the  central  part  of  the  build- 
ing. (The  wings  of  the  second  floor  are  of  a  later  date;  comp. 
p.  28.)  Adjacent  rises  the  slender  tower  del  Mangia^  begun  in 
1325 ,  and  finished  about  1345,  so  named  after  the  stone  figure  of 
a  man  which  used  to  strike  the  hours  (a  popular  figure  somewhat 
resembling  the  Roman  Pasquino,  p.  189);  fine  view  from  the  top. 
At  the  foot  of  the  tower  is  the  Cappella  di  Ptoxsa,  in  the  form  of 
a  loggia,  begun  after  the  cessation  of  the  great  plague  of  1348 
which  carried  off  30,000  persons,  and  completed  in  1376,  with 
damaged  fresooes  by  Sodoma.  The  upper  story  was  added  in  1460 
by  Federighi.  The  she-wolf  on  the  column  in  front  of  the  right  wing, 
the  arms  of  Siena  (p.  22),  dates  from  1429. 

The  Interior  (custodian  Vs-1  fr.  \  beat  time  10-2)  is  embellislied  with 
nnmeroos  frescoes  of  the  Sienese  school.  Among  those  on  the  GsonnD 
Floor  are  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Sana  di  Pietro,  1445;  a  Ma- 
donna with  88.  Ansano  and  Oalgano,  and  another  with  St.  Leonard,  both 
by  Sodoma;  Madonna  with  saints,  oy  Vecehietta;  a  Risen  Christ,  by  So- 
doma, 1&36  (?),  in  the  room  of  the  Sindaco. 

On  the  Fust  Floor,  the  cnstodSan  first  shows  the  Sala  dbl  Oran 
CoNSiGLio  (or  d4l  MappamondOy  or  dtlle  Balistre)^  adorned  with  large 
frescoes :  Madonna  and  Child  under  a  canopy  borne  by  saints,  by  Simone 
Martini,  1316,  a  composition  with  numerous  figures,  somewhat  stiff,  but 
with  beautiful  details  i  opposite,  Equestrian  portrait  of  GKiidoriccio  Fo- 
gliani  de  Bicci  by  SimoM  Martini  (13%*,  freely  restored)  \  beneath,  Madonna 
hjCfuido  da  Siena,  the  date  of  which,  1221,  appears  to  be  spurious  (prob. 
1281 ;  formerly  in  8.  Domenico) ;  then,  to  the  right  and  left,  8.  Ansano  and 
8.  Yittorio,  and,  on  the  other  wall  to  the  right,  8.  Bernardo  Tolomei,  all  by 
Sodoma;  then  8.  Bernardino  by  Sano  di  Pieiro  and  8.  Catarina  by  Vecehietta. 
—  The  vestibule  of  this  hall  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo, 
representing  ancient  heroes,  Judas  Maccabeeus,  and  St.  Christopher  and 
Other  saints  (1441).  The  vault  of  the  archway  is  occupied  by  a  curious 
view  of  Bome.  —  A  beautiful  iron  railing  (143546),  a^oined  on  the  right 
by  a  font  by  Turiniy  separates  this  vestibule  from  the  Council  Chapel, 
which  is  embellished  (left)  with  frescoes  of  the  Death  and  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  and  contains  handtfome  benches  carved 
by  Damenieo  di  Niceolb  (1429).  The  altar-piece  is  a  Holy  Family  by  So- 
doma;  on  the  right  is  an  organ  by  A.  JHfferio  (1519).  —  To  the  right  of  the 
Sala  ded  Consiglio  is  the  Sala  dblla  Pacb  ,  or  dbi  Kove  ,  with  frescoes 
by  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  painted  in  1337-43,  representing  *Good  and  Bad 
Governmenf ,  three  pictures  which  are  indispensable  to  those  who 
desire  an  insight  into  the  disposition  of  the  proud  citizens  of  Siena 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  allegories  and  allusions  of  a  more  or  less  ob- 
scure character  which  they  contain  are  at  least  interesting  as  being  of  a 
much  more  homely  kind  than  those  customary  in  modern  times.  One  of 
these  mural  paintings  represents  the  ideal  of  a  state,  under  the  guidance 
of  wisdom,  justice,  and  other  virtues,  while  the  two  others  pourtray  in 
a  realistic  s^le  the  consequences  of  good  and  bad  government.  The 
preservation  is  imperfect,  but  the  spectator  will  not  fail  to  admire  the  heads 
of  Peace,  Justice ,  and  Concord  in  the  first  of  the  series.  —  Adjoining 
is  a  room  with  portraits  of  the  eight  popes  and  thirty-eight  cardinals  to 
whom  Siena  has  given  birth.  ~  Another  Boom  contains  some  frescoes 
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recently  tranflfenred  f^rom  other  baildings,  a  Madonna  by  McUteo  da  Biena, 
1484,  and  S.  Bernardino  preaching  in  the  Campo  (p.  24),  by  8ano  di  PUtrOy 
intereflting  for  its  representation  of  the  piazza  at  that  period.  —  The  ad- 
Joining  Sala  di  Balia,  or  db''  Pbbtoki,  is  adorned  with  ostentatioos  frescoes 
from  the  history  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  by  BpiMllo  AreUno  (1408;  includ- 
ing a  naval  victory  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  Emp.  Frederick  BarbMrossa 
and  the  Doge  leading  the  Pope^s  horse).  In  the  centre  of  the  room  are  two 
coffers,  one  finely  carved  by  Barili,  the  other  adorned  with  paintings  said  to 
be  by  f^a  Angelieo.  —  The  last  room  is  the  Sala  obl  Gunoistobo,  with 
ceiling  -  paintings  by  Becca/umi,  a  fine  marble  doorway  by  Jaeopo  della 
Querela  (above  which  is  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  by  iMca  Giordano)^ 
Florentine  tapestry  (partly  of  the  16th  cent.)  on  the  walls,  and  modern 
busts  of  statesmen  and  other  illnstrious  citisens  of  Siena. 

The  rear  of  the  palace,  abntting  on  the  PtatMa  del  Mercato  (PI.  D, 
5,  6),  or  vegetable  market,  is  also  very  pictaresqne.  The  piazza  com- 
mands a  good  view  of  the  environs. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  Piazza  del  Campo  is  the  Palazzo  del  Go- 
verno  (p.  31 ;  facade  towards  the  Via  Ricasoli).  —  In  the  centre  of 
the  piazza,  opposite  the  Palazzo  Pnbblico,  rises  the  marble  Fonte 
Oajay  a  modern  reprodnction(1868)  by  Tito  Sarroechi  of  the  original 
fountain  of  1343.  The  beautiful  bas-reliefs  of  the  Christian  tIt- 
tues  and  of  the  Creation  of  Adam  (left)  and  the  Expulsion  from 
Eden  (right)  were  executed  by  Jaeopo  delta  Quercia  in  1409-19 
(originals,  in  a  very  damaged  condition,  now  preserved  in  the  Opera 
del  Dnomo,  p.  29).  A  subterranean  conduit,  18  M.  In  length, 
supplies  the  fountain  with  delicious  water. 

Ascending  by  steps  through  one  of  the  passages  beyond  the 
Fonte  Gaja ,  we  reach  the  beginning  of  the  Via  di  CiTTi,  which 
presents  a  busy  scene,  especially  in  the  evening. 

The  (Jothic  Loggia  of  the  Casino  de'  Nobili  (PL  2 ;  D,  5),  once 
the  seat  of  the  commercial  tribunal,  was  built  in  imitation  of  the 
Loggia  de'  Lanzi  of  Florence  in  1417,  but  the  upper  story  is  later. 
The  sculptures  are  by  Sienese  masters  of  the  15th  cent.,  such  as 
Ant.  Federighi  (who  executed  the  figures  of  S.  Ansano,  S.  Savino, 
and  S.  Yittore,  and  the  stone  bench  on  the  right),  Marinna  (stone 
bench  on  the  left),  and  Yecchietta  (flguies  of  SS.  Paul  and  Peter). 
—  The  N.  prolongation  of  this  street  towards  the  Porta  Camellia 
is  the  Via  Cavour  (p.  36),  —  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Loggia  is 
the  Piazza  deir  Indipendenza,  with  a  Statue  of  Italia  by  Sairocchi, 
in  memory  of  Sienese  patriots  who  fell  in  the  struggle  for  the  nnion 
of  Italy  (near  PI.  27;  D,  5). 

Proceeding  to  the  left,  past  theCaffd  Greco,  and  then  ascending 
the  Via  dbi  Pbllegbini  ,  a  side-street  to  the  right ,  we  reach  the 
small  Piazza  S.  Giovanni.  Here,  in  the  corner  to  the  left,  is 
situated  the  Palazzo  del  Magnifico  (PL  18;  D,  5),  erected  in  1508 
for  the  tyrant  Pandolfo  Petruoci  (p.  23),  from  designs  by  Oia4:omo 
Cozzarelli,  The  bronze  ornaments  and  flag-brackets  on  the  outside 
are  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  style.  One  room  is  embellished 
with  frescoes  by  PinturicohiOj  discovered  in  1882. 

In  a  straight  direction  we  obtain  a  fine  survey  of  the  choir  of 
the  loftily  situated  cathedral,   under  which  is  the  old  baptistery, 
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forming  a  kind  of  crypt,  now  the  chnrch  of  *B.  Giovanni  (PI.  5), 
with  a  fine,  but  nnflnifihed  Gothic  fa^de  (after  1317). 

Interior.  The  chief  adorament  here  is  the  marble  Font,  designed  by 
Jacopo  della  (luereia  (1416),  who  also  executed  the  statuettea  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  the  fonr  prophets,  and  one  of  the  six  beaatifol  bronse-gilt 
reliefs  from  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist  (Zacharias  led  out  of  the  Temple, 
1430).  The  others  are  by  Lorenzo  OhSberH  (Baptism  of  Christ  and  John  the 
Baptist  brought  before  Herod,  1427),  DonaUllo  (Head  of  John  the  Baptist 
brought  before  Herod  and  his  guests,  1427),  and  Turino  di  Bono  and  his  son 
Oiovanni  di  Turino.  The  last  also  executed  the  figures  of  Charity,  Justice, 
and  Prudence  \  those  of  Faith  and  Hope  are  by  DonaUllo.  —  The  frescoes 
by  Sienese  painters  of  the  16tti  cent,  are  of  inferior  viJue.  —  Over  the 
high-altar  is  a  Baptism  of  Christ  by  And.  and  lU^f.  Pueeinelli  of  Brescia. 

From  the  Piazza  S.  Giovanni  we  may  either  follow  the  street  to 
the  right,  past  the  Palazzo  Arcivescovile  (PL  13),  or  we  may  ascend 
the  steps  to  the  left.  By  either  way  we  reach  the  Piazza  del  Daomo. 

The  **Gat]iedral,  or  CfUeaa  Metropolitana  (PI.  G,  4, 5),  occupy- 
ing the  highest  gronnd  in  the  town,  is  said  to  stand  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  church  of  S.  Maria 
Assnnta.  The  present  building  was  begun  early  in  the  13th  cent.; 
the  dome  was  completed  in  1264 ;  and  about  1317  the  choir  was 
prolonged  to  the  £.  over  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  (see  above). 
Owing  to  certain  struotaral  defects,  to  whioh  the  present  irregu- 
larity of  the  edifice  is  still  perhaps  partly  due ,  it  was  resolved  in 
1339  to  erect  a  huge  nave,  of  which  the  present  cathedral  was  to 
form  the  transept  only,  according  to  a  plan  preserved  in  the 
Gpera  del  Duomo  (p.  29).  Parts  of  this  building ,  designed  in  a 
beautiful  style ,  still  exist  on  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral  in  the 
form  of  a  ruin.  After  the  plague  of  1348  this  ambitious  plan  was 
abandoned,  and  the  original  structure  was  then  completed.  (Length 
97  yds.,  width  261/2  7*8.,  length  of  transept  55  yds.)  The  ♦Fa- 
9ADB,  constructed  in  1284-1380  from  a  design  by  Oiovanni  PisanOy 
which,  like  that  of  Orvieto  cathedral  (p.  64),  has  three  gables,  is 
composed  of  red,  black,  and  white  marble,  and  richly  deoorated  with 
sculptures  representing  prophets  and  angels  by  different  masters ; 
the  mosaics  were  added  in  1878  by  Mutsini  and  Franehi.  On  each 
side  of  the  entrance  is  a  column  bearing  the  wolf  of  Siena.  The  cam- 
panile ,  consisting  of  six  stories ,  does  not  taper  towards  the  top. 

The  ^Interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles  extending  to  the  choir 
and  intersected  by  a  double  transept,  with  an  irregular  hexagonal  dome 
over  the  centre.  The  horizontal  bands  of  colour,  the  continuous  rows  of 
busts  of  popes  (in  terracotta;  about  1400)  over  the  arches,  and  the  pillars 
with  the  half-columns  will  at  first  produce  an  unfavourable  impression  on 
northern  travellers,  but  they  will  find  that  the  pleasing  ornamentation  in 
marble  compensates  to  a  great  extent  for  organic  defects. 

The  stained  glass  in  the  large  circular  window  in  the  wall  of  the  en- 
trance was  designed  by  Perin  del  Vaga.  1649.  Over  the  entrance  is  a 
graceful  tribune  of  1483,  borne  by  two  columns.  The  fine  basins  for  holy 
water  are  by  Ant.  Federighi^  a  pupil  of  Jac.  della  Quercia,  1462-63. 

The  marble  **Pavbmsnt  is  quite  unique,  being  covered  with  ^Graffito'' 
representations  from  designs  by  eminent  artists:  scenes  from  Old  Testament 
history,  Hoses,  Samson ,  Judas  Vaccabseus,  Solomon,  and  Joshua  by  Do- 
Wktnieo  di  IRceolb  (14^^  Abraham's  sacrifice,  Adam  and  Eve,  Moses  on  Mt. 
Sinai,  etc.,  \>j  Beccafwai;  the  symbols  of  Siena  and  the  towns  allied  with 
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it,  Hermes  Trismegistas,  Soeratea  and  Crates,  the  Sibyls,  and  other  figures 
by  masters  of  less  note.  The  execution  varies.  The  oldest  scenes  axe 
simple  outlines  engraved  on  the  white  marble  and  filled  with  black  stucco. 
Shading  was  then  introduced  by  the  use  of  grey  and  iJso  •  of  coloured 
marble,  so  that  the  graffito  gradually  developed  into  an  elaborate  mosaic. 
The  pavement  is  generally  covered  by  wax-cloth,  which  is,  however,  remov- 
ed for  a  few  weeks  after  Aug.  15th  (Feast  of  the  Assumption).  Most  of 
the  original  works  are  now  in  the  Opera  del  Duomo  (p.  20),  where  also 
a  reduced  copy  of  the  whole  is  shown. 

Lkvt  Aislb  :  At  the  entrance-wall ,  statue  of  Pope  Marcellus  II.,  by 
D.  Cafaggi.  —  4th  Altar  (of  the  Piccolomini),  with  sculptures  by  A%dr%a 
Bregno  (1486)  and  statues  of  SS.  Peter ,  Pius ,  Gregory ,  and  James,  by 
Michael  Angela y  and  St.  Francis,  begun  by  Tarriffiani  and  completed  by 
Michael  Angelo  (about  1601-4).  —  The  entrance-wall  of  the  Libreria  is 
embellished  with  fine  sculptnres  in  marble,  by  Marinna  (1497).  Over  the 
door:  Coronation  of  Pius  III.  (Piccolomini^  1608),  who  reigned  27  days 
only,  by  Ber.PinturicchiOt  who  also  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  library  (p.  29). 
—  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  Monument  of  Bandino  Bandini,  with 
the  Bisen  Christ  and  angels,  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo  (?). 

The  *Pdlpit,  octagonal  in  form  and  constructed  of  white  marble, 
borne  by  nine  columns,  some  of  which  rest  on  lions,  and  adorned  with 
admirable  reliefs  from  the  Kew  Testament,  is  by  Nieeolb  Pisano^  his  son 
Oiovanni,  and  his  pupils  Amol/o^  Lapo,  and  Donato  (1266-68).  The  flight 
of  steps  was  designed  by  Bernardino  di  Oiacomo  (1543). 

The  Left  Tbamsept  contains  the  Catpkljjl  S.  Giovanni,  with  a  portal  by 
Marinna.  In  the  interior  are  a  bronze  *Statue  of  John  the  Baptist  hjDona' 
tello^  1457;  statues  of  SS.  Catharine  and  Ansanus,  by  Nerocdo  (1487)  and 
Oioo,  di  BiefaniOy  respectively;  a  font,  perhaps  by  Jaeopo  della  Querda; 
stucco  enrichments  on  the  walls  by  Pemzeii  and  five  small  frescoes  by 
Pinturicchio  ^  three  being  scenes  from  the  life  of  Alberto  Arringhieri,  the 
donor.  —  Farther  on  in  the  same  transept  are  statues  of  Popes  Pius  III. 
and  Pius  II.  by  P.  Balestra  and  O.  Mazeuoli  respectively.  —  The  chapel 
to  the  left  of  the  choir  contains  a  relief  of  the  12th  cent.,  representing 
the  Annunciation ,  the  Nativity,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  removed 
hither  from  the  old  church  of  Ponte  alio  Spino  (p.  88).  The  bronse  relief 
in  the  pavement  in  front  of  this  work  is  by  Donatella  ^  and  marks  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Giovanni  Pecci  (d.  1426). 

The  Choib  contains  a  high-altar  executed  from  a  model  by  Baldaesare 
Peruzzi  (lb3i)\  and  behind  it  richly  carved  choir-stalls,  reading-desk,  etc., 
by  Bartolo  Neroni^  surnamed  BuKia  (1567),  and  inlaid  work  (intarsia)  by 
Fra  Giovanni  da  Verona  (1472).  The  fine  bronze  canopy  is  by  Vecchietia 
(1465-72) ;  the  angels,  acting  as  candelabra,  are  by  Giovanni  di  Stefano  and 
Francesco  di  Giorgio  (1489),  the  front  row  of  stalls  and  the  reading-desk 
by  Bcf/faello  da  Breseia  (1520).  The  frescoes,  originally  by  Beccafumi 
(1544),  were  entirely  renewed  and  altered  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  —  By  the  pillars  of  the  dome  are  two  flagstaffs  from  the  standard- 
waggon  of  the  Florentines  (il  carroeeio)^  captured  at  Monte  Aperto  in 
1260  (p.  23),  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  those  of  the  victorious 
waggon  of  the  Sienese.  Over  a  neighbouring  altar  is  the  crucifix  which 
the  Sienese  carried  with  them  on  that  occasion.  —  To  the  left  of  the 
high-altar  is  an  organ-loft  by  the  two  BariU  (1511),  above  the  entrance 
to  the  sacristy,  which  contains  (to  the  left)  a  font  by  Turini.  In  the 
sacristy  is  a  15th  cent,  painting,  perhaps  by  Sana  di  Pietro,  with  a  view 
of  the  original  Palazzo  Pubblico  (p.  25). 

In  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  are  relieiis  of  the  Evangelists 
and  St.  Paul,  by  Francesco  da  Imola  and  Giav.  Turini. 

The  BiOHT  Tbansbpt  contains  statues  of  Popes  Alexander  VII.  (by 
B.  Ferrata)  and  Alexander  III.  (by  A.  Raggi),  —  The  tomb  of  Bishop 
Tommaso  Piccolomini  (d.  1483)  is  by  Neraceio,  —  The  Cappblla  pbl  Voto, 
belonging  to  the  Chigi^  built  by  Alexander  VII.  (Fabio  Chigi  of  Siena, 
papal  nuncio  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  pope  in  1665-67)  in  1661, 
jUi  richly  adorned  with  lapis  lazuli,  marble,  and  gilding,  and  contains 
statues  of  St.  Jerome  and  Mary  Magdalen  (said  originally  to  have  been 
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tax  Andromeda)  by  Bernini.  At  the  end  of  the  rifl^t  aiale  Is  a  ttatne  of 
Pope  Paul  v.,  by  F.  Signorini, 

The  S.  side-entrance  of  the  cathedral  is  surmoxinted  by  a  relief  of  the 
Madonna  attribated  to  Miehelouo. 

In  the  left  aisle,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the  entrance  to  the  cele* 
brated  **Libnur7  of  the  Oathedral  (Libreria;  fee  Vs  fr.\  formerly  the  Sola 
Pkcolominea^TecieA  by  order  of  Cardinal  Francesco  Piccolomini,  afterwards 
Pope  Pius  in.,  in  1496,  and  adorned  in  1600-7  with  ten  frescoes  by  JPin^ 
turieehiOy  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  JBneeu  8ylthtt  Pieeolomini  of 
Pienaa  (p.  SI),  afterwards  Pope  Pkts  II.  (1466-64) :  (1)  Departure  of  ^neas 
SyMus  for  the  Council  of  Basle ;  (2)  JSneas  Sylvius  in  presence  of  King 
James  of  Scotland,  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Council;  (3)  His 
coronation  as  a  poet  by  Emperor  Frederick  ni.  at  Frankfort  in  1446;  (4) 
iEneas  Sylvius  doing  homage  to  Pope  Eueene  lY.  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  1  (6)  Betrothal  of  Emperor  Frederick  III.  with  Eleonora  of  Portugal 
at  Siena  oy  iBneas  Sylvius  •,  (6)  iEneas  Sylvius  created  a  cardinal  by  Pope 
Calixtus  HI. ;  (7)  iBneas  Sylvius  elected  Pope  Pius  U.  \  (8)  Pius  n.  at  the 
diet  of  princes  in  tfantna;  (9)  Canonisation  of  Catharine  of  Siena ;  (10) 
Death  of  Pius  11.  atAncona,  while  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  Turks. 
Some  of  these  pictures,  which  are  connected  by  beautiftil  figures  of  nude 
or  semi-nude  children,  are  admirably  preserved.  Yasari  attributes  the 
designs  for  these  frescoes  to  Raphael ;  but  the  drawings  which  have  been 
preserved  are  entirely  in  the  style  of  Pinturicchio,  and  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  Raphael  had  any  such  share  in  the  compositions  of  the  much 
older  master.  Designs  for  these  frescoes  are  now  preserved  in  the  Ufflsi 
(that  of  No.  1),  in  theBrera  at  Milan  (Ko.  S),  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
at  Chatsworth  (No.  4),  and  by  Sign.  Baldeschi  at  Perugia  (So.  6;  p.  60).  — 
The  missals,  embellished  with  beautiful  miniatures ,  also  deserve  attention 
(No.  6  and  No.  9  by  L^>«rale  da  Verona,  No.  12  by  €Hrolamo  da  Oremona, 
No.  11  by  Bono  di  Pietro), 

Opposite  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral ,  in  the  corner  where  the 
steps  ascending  from  S.  Giovanni  terminate  under  the  arches  of  the 
uncompleted  nave  (p.  27),  is  the  *Opera  del  Duomo  {dtUa  Metro- 
T^litana ;  PI.  12;  C,5),  which  contains  several  Interesting  works  of  art. 
In  the  entrance-passage  is  the  custodian^s  bell  ('/s  frO- 
The  hall  on  the  Groukd  Floob  contains  a  famous  antique  *Oroup  of 
ih%  Graces^  found  at  Rome  about  1400  in  the  reign  of  Pius  II.  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  cathedral  library.  From  this  work  Raphael  is  said 
to  have  made  his  first  studies  from  the  antique  (drawing  at  Venice).  The 
superb  Renaissance  pedestal  is  also  interesting.  The  Sculptures  from  (As 
Fonte  Oaja  (p.  26)  by  Jaeopo  della  Quereiay  representing  a  Madonna,  the 
Yirtues,  the  Creation  of  Man,  and  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  which 
are  among  the  master''s  finest  works,  are  unfortunately  much  damaged. 
Ornamentation  of  an  organ- screen,  representing  the  Transfiguration,  by 
Sodoma,  Sculptures  from  the  Cappella  di  Piatta  (p.  26),  and  others  from 
the  facade  of  the  oathedral  before  its  restoration.  —  Antique  sarcophagus 
with  sea^gods.  ->  *QraSflii  f^fihe  Cathedral  Pavement  (comp.  p.  27),  —  On 
the  Sbcond  Floob  several  interesting  plans  and  architectural  designs; 
handsome  embroideries;  crosiers;  ring  of  Pius  11.  Also  several  early  Sienese 
paintings,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  large  'Picture  by  Duedo  di  Bwmintegna : 
on  the  left  the  Triumphant  Madonna  with  the  Child  and  saints,  the  once 
highly  revered  ^Majestas'',  which  was  placed  over  the  high-altar  in  1310 
(p.  24),  with  the  inscription:  Mater  Sancta  Dei^  sis  eaussa  Senis  requieiy  sis 
Dwio  vitay  te  quia  pinxit  ita.  On  the  left  is  the  Life  of  Christ,  in  26  sec- 
tions, originally  forming  a  background  to  the  Majestas.  Also  four  saints 
by  AnAr,  Lorenxettij  a  Byzantine  Madonna  of  the  12th  cent.;  a  Credo  by 
Taddeo  di  Bartolo;  a  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  by  Pietro  Lorentetti  (1342),  in 
a  life-like  genre  style. 

Adjoining  the  Opera  is  the  Palazto  Reale  (PI.  23),  erected  by 
Bern.  Bnontalenti  in  the  16th  cent.,  now  the  seat  of  the  prefecture. 
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—  Farther  on,  in  the  Via  del  Capitano  (see  below)  which  diverges 
here,  is  the  Palazzo  Peed  (Pl.  20),  a  Gothlo  hrick  building  of  the 
13th  century.  About  1360  It  was  appointed  the  official  residence 
of  the  Capitano  dlGiustizia,  or  chief  judicial  functionary  of  Siena; 
in  1457  it  was  acquired  by  the  jurist  Tom.  Pecoi  j  and  it  is  now  the 
property  of  Sign.  £.  Grotanelli  di  Santi,  who  has  had  it  (since 
1854)  restored  without  and  within  by  Sienese  artists. 

Opposite  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  are  the  church  and  hospital 
of  S.  Maria  della  Scala  (PI.  G,  5),  of  the  13th  century.  Oyer  the 
high-altar  of  the  church  is  a  Risen  Christ ,  a  statue  in  bronze  by 
Vecchietta.  The  choir-stalls  are  by  Ventura,  the  organ  by  B. 
Peruizi,  Adjoining  the  handsome  entrance-hall  of  the  hospital  is 
a  large  sick-room  called  ^11  Pellegrinajo',  adorned  with  frescoes  from 
the  history  of  the  monastery  by  Domenico  di  Bartolo  (1440-43) 
and  other  masters.  Pleasing  view  from  the  windows  (fee  ^l%tx.').  — 
Descending  to  the  left  at  the  N.  angle  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  by 
steps  and  under  several  arches,  we  reach  the  church  Degli  Innoeenti 
(PI.  0,  4;  knock  at  No.  68),  externally  a  very  rude  ediflce,  but 
with  a  charming  interior  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  . 

The  above-mentioned  Via  bbl  Capitano  leads  to  the  quarters 
of  the  town  situated  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  hills.  It  soon  crosses  the 
small  Piazza  Postierla,  with  the  Palazzo  Chigif  now  Piceolomini 
(PI.  16;  C,  5),  on  the  right,  which  contains  two  saloons  adorned 
with  frescoes  by  Bernhard  van  Orley,  a  Fleming  who  joined  Raphael's 
school.  The  column  vTith  the  wolf  in  the  piazza  dates  from  1487.  — 
Not  far  off,  in  the  Via  di  Citt^,  which  diverges  here  to  the  left,  is  the 
Palazzo  Piceolomini,  now  Nerucci  (PI.  19;  C,  D,  5),  erected  by 
Bernardo  Rossellino  in  1463  for  Catharine,  the  sister  of  Pius  II. 
Beyond  it  is  the  Palazzo  Saracini,  the  vaulting  in  the  court  of  which 
is  tastefully  painted.  —  In  the  Via  di  Stalioreggi,  diverging  from 
the  Piazza  Postierla  to  the  right,  is  the  Casa  Bambagini  -  Qalletti, 
on  the  facade  of  which  is  a  fresco  by  Sodoma  ('Madonna  del  Gorvo'). 

On  the  left,  in  the  Via  S.  Pietbo,  the  continuation  of  the  Via 
del  Capitano,  is  the  *  Palazzo  Bttonsignori  (PI.  15;  C,  5),  a  hand- 
some Gothic  edifice  of  the  14th  cent.,  in  brick,  with  a  rich  fa^de, 
restored  in  1848.  The  vestibule,  court,  and  staircase  are  in  the  early 
Renaissance  style.  —  At  the  church  of  8.  Pietro  alle  Scale  (PI.  9 ; 
C,  6),  which  contains  paintings  by  Salimbeni  and  Rutilio  Manetti 
(16th  cent.),  the  street  bends  to  the  right.  —  Following  the  main 
street  and  passing  under  an  archway,  we  enter  the  Piazza  S.  Aaos- 
TiNo  (PI.  C,  6),  with  the  R.  Collegio  Tolomeij  formerly  a  monas* 
tery  and  now  a  much  frequented  grammar-school  (Liceo),  and  the 
church  of  — 

S.  AgOBtino  (PI.  C,  6) ,  remodelled  by  VanviUUi  in  1755 ,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  in  the  Liceo,  to  the  left. 

Over  the  2iid  altar  on  the  right,  a  Gruciflxion  by  Pietro  Perugino. 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  by  MatUo  da  Siena  (1482) ,  in  a  chapel  on  the 
right.  Statue  of  Pins  II.  by  DvprL  Altar-piece,  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by 
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8odcma.  At  the  back  of  the  choir,  on  the  left,  the  Legend  of  S.  Agostino 
Kovello  in  three  flections,  by  Lippo  Memmi  (more  probably  by  Simone 
Martini^).    Also  picttirefl  by  SaUmbeniy  RuHlio  Manetti,  and  others. 

About  250  paces  beyond  the  Porta  Tuft  (PI.  B,  7)  la  tbe  Ctmi- 
iero  della  Misericordia ,  containing  among  its  monuments  a  good 
Pieti  by  Duprtf  and  several  statues  by  SarroccM  (fee  30-50  c).  — 
Following  the  Via  della  Gerchia  (wbere  the  small  Palazzo  Finetii 
should  be  noticed)  to  the  W.  of  S.  Agostino ,  and  bending  to  the 
right,  we  enter  the  Via  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  on  the  left  side  of  which 
are  the  suppressed  monastery  (now  a  barrack)  and  the  church  of  — 

S.  Maria  del  Gannine  (PL  B,  5),  a  handsome  brick  edifice,  with 
campanile  and  cloisters,  hy  Bcddassart  Peruzzi  (open  7-9  a.m.  only). 
On  the  right  is  the  Cappella  del  Sagramento  with  a  Nativity  of  Mary 
by  Sodoma;  5th  altar  on  the  left,  St.  Michael  by  Beccafumi. 

Opposite  is  the  Palazzo  PolUni ,  formerly  CcUi  (PI.  21 ;  B,  5), 
attributed  to  Peruzzi.  —  We  may  now  proceed  straight  on  through 
the  Yia  delle  Fosse  di  S.  Ansano  (with  the  R,  Istituto  Toscano  dei 
Sordo'Muti ,  or  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum)  either  to  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  or,  by  turning  a  little  to  the  left  towards  the  end  of  the 
way,  we  may  reach  the  Porta  Fontebranda  (see  p.  36). 

Outside  the  Porta  8,  Marco  (PL  A,  5)  there  is  a  fine  view. 

The  E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  del  Campo  is  occupied  by  the  *Pa- 
lazzo  del  Goyerno  (PL  17;  D,  £,  5),  one  of  the  most  imposing  pri- 
vate edifices  at  Siena,  erected  for  Oiaeomo  Piccolomini  in  1469-1500, 
probably  from  a  design  by  Bernardo  Rosaellino,  The  principal  facade 
with  its  tasteful  decorations  in  wrought  iron  (horses'  heads,  etc.) 
looks  towards  the  Yia  RicasoU.  The  palace  now  contains  the  exten- 
sive Archives  (director,  Sign.  Llsini),  one  of  the  most  important 

collections  of  the  kind  in  Italy. 

Parc/ment  Charters ,  62,000  in  number ,  the  oldest  dating  from  736. 
Under  glass  are  a  number  of  interesting  specimens  of  these  documents, 
Autographs  of  celebrated  men  (Plus  II.,  Leo  X.),  Miniatures^  etc.  There 
is  also  a  valuable  collection  of  the  Covers  of  the  old  Treasurp  Begistere 
(Bieeheme)^  in  chronological  order,  painted  with  scenes  from  sacred  and 
profane  history,  and  affording  an  admirable  survey  of  the  development  of 
Sienese  art.    They  include  works  by  DietisaMf  Duedo^  and  the  Lorentetti, 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  University  (see  p.  32).  —  The  elegant 
Loggia  del  Paipa  (PL  11 ;  E,  5),  in  the  Piazza  Piccolomini,  oppo- 
site the  Pal.  del  Qovemo,  was  erected  in  1460-63  by  the  Sienese 
Antonio  Federighi  by  order  of  Pius  II.  (iEneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini), 
and  dedicated  by  the  pope  *gentilibus  suis\ 

Adjacent  is  the  church  of  S.  Marti&o  (PL  8;  E,  5,  6). 
Over  the  2nd  altar  on  the  right,  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by 
Chndo  JZcfM*.  On  each  side  of  the  drd  altar  are  ornamental  sculptures  in 
marble  by  Marinna  (1522)*,  on  the  left:  Nativity  of  Christ  by  Beccafumi, 
The  choir  contains  gilded  wooden  statues  of  the  Madonna  and  four  saints, 
attributed  to  Jacopo  delta  Quereia. 

The  Yia  Ricasoli,  which  passes  the  Loggia  del  Papa,  tra- 
verses the  crest  of  the  S.E.  hill  and  leads  to  Porta  Pispini  and 
Porta  Romana,  the  two  S.E.  gates.  —  Immediately  to  the  right  in 
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this  street  Is  the  Fonte  di  Panianeto,  dating  from  1352,  recently 

restored.     To  the  left,  a  little  farther  on,    the  Via  di  Follonica 

descends  to  the  Fonte  di  FoUonieay  constructed  in  1239  and  situated 

in  a  garden  far  below.  —  After  5  min.  more,  a  few  paces  beyond 

the  church  of  8.  Qiorgio  (PI.  E,  6),  the  Via,  db'  Pisfini  diverges  to 

the  left,  in  which  we  first  reach  the  church  of  — 

S.  Spirito  (PI.  E,  6,7),  with  a  dome  dating  from  1508,  and  a 

portal  from  1519,  the  latter  designed  by  Baldcusare  Peruzzi, 

The  Ist  chapel  on  the  right  (Gappella  degli  Spagnnoli)  contains,  above 
a  8t.  Bosa  hy  Vlterbo,  the  following  admirable  paintings  by  Sodoma  C1530) : 
Madonna  presenting  the  gown  of  the  Order  of  the  Dominicans  to  St. 
Alfonso,  in  the  presence  of  SS.  Octavia  and  Lncia}  to  the  right  and  left 
SS.  Sebastian  and  Anthony  the  Abbot ;  in  the  lunette,  St.  James  on  horse- 
back (fresco).  To  the  right  Is  a  Kativity  of  Christ  in  terracotta  by  Am- 
brogio  della  Robbia  (1504).  —  Over  the  door  leading  to  the  sacristy,  CTOci' 
flxion,  by  Banc  di  Pietro.  —  Over  the  3rd  altar  to  the  left,  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  by  Pacchia.  —  In  the  Cloibtsbs  (sagrestano  20-30  c):  Cru- 
cifixion by  Fra  Paolino  (1516), 

The  Fonte  dc'  Pispini  dates  from  1534.  The  neighbouring  Porta 
Pispini  is  adorned  with  a  damaged  fresco  (Nativity)  by  Sodoma, 
from  1531. 

Opposite  S.  Spirito  we  enter  the  Vicolo  del  Sasso ,  follow  to 
the  right  the  broad  Via  S.  Girolamo,  and  passing  the  column  with 
the  wolf,  reach  8.  Oirolamo  (PI.  D,  7),  belonging  to  a  nunnery  (Srd 
altar  to  the  left :  Madonna  by  Matteo  da  Siena,  framed  in  marble 
by  Marinna).    On  the  left  we  next  reach  the  church  of  — 

88,  Concezione,  or  Servi  di  Maxia  (PI.  D,  8) ,  erected  in  1458- 
1533,  with  a  beautiful  interior  attributed  to  Bald.  Peruzzi  (?) 

First  altar  to  the  right:  Madonna,  by  Coppo  di  Marcovaldo ^  1261. 
Fourth  altar  to  the  right :  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by  Matteo  da  Siena, 
1491;  above,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo.  —  In 
the  right  transept,  above  the  first  door  leading  to  the  sacristy:  *La  Vergine 
del  Popolo\  by  Lippo  Memmi,  a  fine  fresco.  —  At  the  back  of  the  high- 
altar,  *Madonna  del  Manto\  ascribed  to  Qiovanni  di  Pietro j  1436.  The 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Fungai  (1600?),  is  one  of  his  earlier  worka. 

The  Porta  Romana  (PI.  D,  8)  is  adorned  with  a  fresco  (Cor- 
onation of  the  Virgin)  begun  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo  and  finished 
by  Sano  di  Pietro.  —  About  V3  M.  beyond  the  gate  is  the  church 
of  Madonna  degli  Angeli,  the  choir  of  which  contains  a  Madonna 
with  saints,  by  Raffaello  da  Firenze,  1502. 


Opposite  the  N.  side  of  the  Palazzo  del  Gfoverno  (p.  31)  the  Via 
S.  ViGiLio  leads  to  the  E.  to  the  church  of  the  same  name  and  to 
the  UniverBity  (PI.  28;  E,  5).  The  entrance  to  the  latter  is  in  the 
corner  to  the  right ;  in  the  corridor  is  the  monument  of  the  cele- 
brated jurist  Niecolh  Arringhieri  (d.  1374),  with  a  bas-relief  re- 
presenting the  professor  in  the  midst  of  his  audience. 

The  neighbouring  church  of  8.  Maria  di  Provenzano  (PI.  7  j 
E,  5)  dates  from  1594.  —  Traversing  several  streets  to  the  E.  we 
Tea«h  the  Piazza  di  S.  F&anobsco  (PI.  F,  5),  in  which  rise  the 
church  of  S.  Francesco  and  the  Oratorio  di  S.  Bernardino. 
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The  Gothic  ehnroh  of  S.  Francesco,  now  undergoing  restoration 
hut  open  to  visitors,  has  two  fine  Renaissance  cloisters,,  in  one  of 
which,  adjoining  the  side-entrance  to  the  ohnroh,  are  arehitectaral 
Benlptnres  from  tombs  of  nobles  dating  from  the  14th  century.  To 
the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  seminary  is  a  relief  of  the  Madonna 
by  Oiac.  Cozzarelli,  The  chapel  contains  a  Madonna  nourishing 
the  Child,  by  Amhr.  Lorenzettij  and  a  Madonna  and  saints  by  Bama 
(left  wall).  The  choir  contains  a  large  stained-glass  window  (from 
Munich ;  1888)  representing  St.  Francis  and  Pope  Honorius  III., 
and  two  portrait-medallions  of  the  parents  of  Pius  II.  Farther  on 
in  the  second  cloister  (1518)  are  some  relics  of  a  fresco  of  the  Ma- 
donna of  the  school  of  Ambrogio  Lorenaetiu 

The  ^Oratorio  di  S.  Bomardino  (PL  F,  5)  possesses  admirable 

pictures,  especially  by  i9o(2oma.  Afternoon  light  best.  The  ^custode' 

lives  at  No.  6,  adjoining  (fee  1/2  ^^O' 

LowBS  Oratorio  :  Scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Bernardino,  of  the  close 
of  the  16th  century.  —  Uppbr  Oratorio  (much  more  important  paint- 
ings): Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Salutation,  Assumption,  and  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin;  SS.  Anthony,  Bernardino,  Louis,  and  Francis,  by  So- 
domoy  1518-32,  the  single  figures  of  saints  being  of  great  beauty.  Betrothal 
and  Death  of  the  Virgin,  hy  Beeeafumiy  1518.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  and 
Annunciation,  by  Oirol.  del  PaecMa^  1185.  The  visitor  should  ohserre  the 
admirable  enrichments  of  the  ceiling,  the  frieze,  etc. ,  which  are  among 
the  most  tasteful  of  early-Benaissance  works,  executed  by  Oivliano  Tura- 
pilli  after  1496.  Altar-piece  by  £ece<nfumi,  1637. 

The  Via  del  Rossi  leads  straight  to  the  Via  Gatoub,  which 
extends  from  the  Casino  de'  Nobili  (p.  26)  to  the  Porta  Camollia, 
a  distance  of  nearly  1  M.  Approaching  from  the  Casino  de'  Nobili, 
we  first  reach  a  small  piazza,  named  after  the  Palazzo  Tolomei 
(PI.  26;  E,  4),  a  Gothic  edlfloe  of  1205,  on  the  left,  and  also 
adorned  with  a  wolf.  Farther  on  are  the  Palazzi  Palmieri  (1540), 
Biehi  (1520),  with  a  fine  loggia  with  modem  paintings,  Oori  (1677), 
and  Spannocchi  (PI.  25 ;  E,  4),  built  in  1470  by  a  Florentine  master, 
with  a  bold  colonnaded  court,  and  recently  thoroughly  restored. 
The  last  now  contains  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Office.  —  In  the 
vicinity  Is  the  Piazza  Salimbenl,  with  a  statue  of  Salliutio  Ban- 
dini  (1677-1766),  the  drainer  of  the  Sienese  Maremme,  by  Tito 
Sarrocchi,  erected  in  1880. 

'  To  the  left  diverges  the  Yia  delle  Belle  Abti,  which  contains 
the  Alt  Institution  and  the  Library  and  leads  straight  to  the  church 
of  S.  Domenioo  (p.  36). 

The  *l8titiito  deUe  BeUe  Arti  (PL  10 ;  D,  E,  4)  contains  a  valu- 
able collection  of  pictures,  principally  of  the  older  Sienese  school, 
formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  of  works  procured 
from  suppressed  monasteries  and  from  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  and 
gradually  extended  since  that  period.  Adm.  9-3  daily  (1  fr.),  ex- 
cept on  Sundays  and  holidays  (bell  below,  to  the  right). 

The  numbering  of  the  pictures  is  as  nearly  as  possible  chronological, 
though  a  few  of  the  most  important  canvases  have  been  transferred  out 
of  order  to  the  better  light  of  the  cabinets.    There  is  no  catalogue,  but 
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Oke  names  of  the  artidta,  so  far  as  known,  are  attached  to  the  frames.  The 
most  valuable  paintings  are  those  by  Sodoma  and  Pacchiarotto  in  the 
large  room  {  Domenichino^s  landscape  in  Boom  zn.  is  also  fine. 

At  the  entrance,  Beliefs  of  little  value.  —  I.  Gobbxdos  :  1-15.  Picturea 
of  the  ISth  cent.,  still  in  the  Bysantine  stylet  16.  Margaritone  dTArexto^ 
St.  Francis;  17.  Ouido  da  SiMa^  Madonna;  23-24.  Ducdo  di  Buoninseffna^ 
Madonnas ;  99.  Ambroffio  Lorensetti^  Annunciation  (1844) ;  50,58.  Works  by 
Fietro  LoretuetU;  58.  Uppo  Memmif  62.  Jfieedd  di  Begna^  Oruciiizion;  604. 
P.  Lorenxettit  Madonna  and  saints  (1329) ;  86.  Lijfmo  Memmi,  Madonna  and 
four  saints.  —  II.  ConsmoB:  404-410.  Btceaftani^  Cartoons  for  the  pavement 
of  the  cathedral  \  394.  Ascribed  to  AJb.  DUrer^  Portrait  of  an  old  man ;  885. 
Moroni^  Portrait  \  495.  Steemcffek^  St.  Jerome.  "—  III.  Cobxidob  :  Pictures 
by  Tadd€o  di  BartolOf  Giovanni  di  Paolo.,  Sano  di  Pieiro  (the  'Sienese  Fra 
Angelico"),  Neroceio  di  Bartolommeo.,  etc.  188.  Pietro  di  Giovanni.,  St.  Bernar- 
dino. —  IV.  Gabinbt  :  265.  Sano  di  Pieiro^  Madonna  and  St.  Galixtus ;  374. 
^Todoma,  Scourging  of  Christ  (fresco)  {  875,  876.  Girolamo  Gonga^  Flight  of 
^neas,  Ransoming  prisoners.  Wooden  pilaster  by  A.  Barili.  —  V.  Cabinet  : 
269-280.    Paintings  by  Sano  di  Pieiro ;  152-155.  Andrea  Vanni^  Triumphs. 

We  next  traverse  Boom  YI.  and  enter  Boom  VII.,  which  contains  prise- 
works  by  pupils  of  the  Academy.  In  the  middle  is  a  Madonna  and  saints 
by  Pietro  LorenMetti  (1829),  transferred  from  panel  to  canvas.  —  VIIL  Cabinst  : 
122.  Taddeo  Gaddi,  Madonna ;  128,  124.  BpintUo  Aretino,  Death  and  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin.  845.  Anti(|ue  sarcophagus  with  Kereids.  —  IX.  Cab* 
inbt:  182.  Lippo  Memmiy  SS.  Michael,  Jerome,  and  John  the  Baptist  {  162. 
Sano  di  Pietro ,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  —  X.  Cabinbt  :  176,  178 .  Two 
large  altar-pieces  by  Sano  di  Pietro^  Madonnas  and  saints }  170.  Titddeo  di 
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Bartolo.  Annunciation ;  188.  Luea  di  Tommi,  Madonna  (1867).  —  We  now 
return  to  the  door  and  enter  the  — 

XI.  Labob  Hajll.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance,  862,  868. 
SodomOf  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  Christ  in  Purgatory ,  two  frescoes 
brought  from  S.  Croce.  To  the  left:  807.  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  Kativity; 
861.  Fungai^  Madonna  and  saints:  871.  Piniuricchio ^  Holy  Family;  855.  iSfo- 
domoj  Judith  t  Pacchiarotto  ^  366.  Annunciation  and  saints,  847.  Madonna 
and  SS.  Onuphrius  and  Erasmus ;  845.  Bcccttfrnni,  Fall  of  the  angels ;  310. 
FranccKo  di  Giorgio^  Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  844.  Gir.  del  PacehiOy  An- 
nunciation and  Visitation  (after  the  picture  by  Albertinelli  in  the  Ufflzi)} 
*848.  SodomOf  Descent  from  the  Cross :  842.  Beccafumi^  Christ  in  Purgatorv ; 
826.  Fungai,  Madonna  and  saints;  831.  Pinturiechio ^  Holy  Family;  829. 
Pacchiarotto t  Ascension;  814.  Francesco  di  Giorgio.,  Crucifixion.  —  XII. 
Boom:  459.  Domeniehinot  Landscape;  454.  Jan  Brueghel,  Sea-piece;  412. 
Paima  Oiovane,  Brazen  Serpent;  414.  Old  copy  of  i?apA as r<  Madonna  della 
Peria  (in  Madrid);  478.  Caravaggio,  Mora-players;  419.  Palma  FsrcAto,  Ma- 
donna; 422.  Pi'nftfrfccAto,  Holy  Family ;  4S».  Lucas  Orancch,  Lucretia;  427. 
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Copy  of  Jmberger.  Charles  V. ;  129.  Moroni^  Portrait ;  430.  Btcettfumi,  St. 
Catharine;  436.  AHdor/eTf  Martyrdom  of  St.  Christina  of  Bolsena:  437. 
Bart,  de  Bruyn,  Portrait;  Sodoma,  444.  Holy  Family,  440.  Body  of  Christ 
and  two  angels,  441,  442.  Ifadonnaa,  439.  St.  Catharine,  443.  Two  guild- 
brothers  worshipping  the  Cross ;  447.  Paria  Bcrdone^  Annnnciation ;  445, 
451.  Fra  BariolommeOf  Two  saints. 

Two  rooms  on  the  first  floor  accommodate  the  Gallebia  delle  Staupe, 
the  bulk  of  which  consists  of  old  Italian  engravingfl,  though  there  is  also 
a  number  of  Diirer^s  wood-engravings.  The  second  room  eontsins  the 
bust  of  Count  Oori  Tannilini  (1880),  the  donor  of  the  collection!  to  the 
left  is  an  engraved  Pietk  from  a  drawing  by  Michael  Angelo  (1547).  In 
other  rooms  are  plaster-casts  and  modem  paintings. 

Travellers  who  desire  to  visit  the  Honte  Oliveto  Maggiore  (p.  17) 
must  obtain  a  ^permesso*  from  the  ^Ispettore'  of  the  Istituto  delle  Belle 
Arte,  which  they  should  forward  to  the  'Sopraintendente^  at  the  convent. 

The  Biblioteca  Comnnale  (PI.  1  {  D,  4),  containing  60,000  vols, 
and  5000  MSS.,  vas  fonnded  In  1663  (open  daily,  10-2,  and  5  or 
6  to  8).  In  the  17th  cent.  Siena  possessed  sixteen  libraries,  and  In 
1654  even  one  for  women. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  are:  the  Greek  Gtospels,  formerly  in  the 
chapel  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople,  of  the  11th  cent.,  originally 
bound  in  silk,  with  pictures  in  enamel  mounted  at  a  later  period  in 
silvex'ililt;  Treatise  on  architecture  by  Franeuco  di  Giorgio^  with  sketches 
and  drawings  by  the  author;  Sketch-books  of  Baldcutare  Penuzi  and 
OiuUcmo  da  8angallo\  letters  of  St.  Catharine. 

Beyond  the  library,  to  the  left,  we  descend  the  Yla  Costa  S.  An- 
tonio, and  enter  tlie  first  side-street  to  the  right,  which  leads 
straight  to  the  upper  entrance  of  the  Eovie  of  St.  Catharine  (PI.  3; 
D  4}:  ^Sponsffi  Chrlsti  Eatherine  domns'.  Yisltors  knock  at  the  door 
to  the  left  (^2  ^'O*  S*'  Catharine  of  Siena,  the  daughter  of  a  dyer 
named  Benlncasa ,  was  bom  In  1347 ,  took  the  veil  at  the  age  of 
eight ,  and  having  become  celebrated  for  visions,  she  pievalled  on 
Pope  Gregory  VI.  to  retransfer  the  Pftpal  throne  from  Avignon  to 
Bome  (1377).  She  died  in  the  year  1380,  and  was  canonised  in  1461. 
The  best-known  vision  is  that  of  her  betrothal  with  the  Infant  Christ, 

a  favourite  theme  with  painters.   Her  festival  Is  on  29th  April. 

The  different  rooms  in  the  building  have  been  converted  into  small 
chapels  or  Obatobies,  which  belong  to  the  Con/raUmitd  di  3.  Oaterina, 
Above  the  altar' in  one  of  the  Uppeb  Obatobibs,  once  a  kitchen,  is  a 
portrait  of  the  saint,  by  Fungai\  the  other  pictures  are  by  BaUmbtni  and 
Fr»  Vanni;  attention  should  aJso  be  paid  to  the  beautiful  ceiling,  the  pil- 
asters, and  the  pavement  of  glazed  tiles  in  the  Benaissance  style  of  the 
15th  century.  —  The  pretty  little  court  is  attributed  to  Bald.  Peruzti.  — 
The  Obatobio  dbl  Cbooifisso  contains  the  wonder-working  Crucifixion,  a 
painting  by  Oitmta  Ptsano  (?),  from  which  St.  Catharine,  according  to  the 
legend,  received  the  stigmata.  —  Below  is  the  Chubgh  (key  kept  by  another 
custodian),  containing  the  following  paintings :  Cfirol.  del  PaecMa^  St.  Catha- 
rine healing  Matteo  di  Cenni  from  the  plague;  St.  Catharine  rescuing 
Dominicans  from  murderers ;  The  dead  body  of  St.  Agnes  of  Montepulciano 
stretching  out  her  foot  to  be  kissed  by  St.  Catharine.  The  fourth  picture, 
representing  the  saint  being  attacked  by  Florentine  soldiers,  is  by  8a- 
limbeniy  1604  j  over  the  altar,  fine  statue  of  St.  Catharine  "by  Iferoecio^  1465; 
above,  Angel  by  Bodoma. 

On  leaving  the  church  we  come  to  the  Via  Bbninoasa  (formerly 
dti  Tintori\  PI.  D,  4),  which  is  still  Inhabited,  as  in  ancient  days, 
by  dyers  and  fullers.    Over  the  door  of  the  honse  on  the  left  Is  a 
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bust  of  St.  G&tli&riae  by  CozzareUi.  Not  far  off  is  the  celebrated  foun- 
tain ot  Fontebranda  (PI.  G,D,4))  picturesquely  situated  at  tbe  base 
of  the  bill  of  S.  DomenioO)  mentioned  as  early  as  1081,  renovated  in 
1198,  coTered  with  a  colonnade  of  three  arches  in  1242,  and  praised 
by  Dante  (Inf.  30,  78 :  Ter  Fontebranda  non  darei  la  vista').  Close 
by  is  a  bathing  establishment.  —  The  Via  di  Fontebranda  ascends 
to  the  Gampo  (left) ,  and  to  the  cathedral  (right).  —  Passing  the 
fountain,  and  ascending  to  the  right,  we  reach  — 

8.  Domenico  (PK  D,  3,  4) ,  a  lofty  brick  edifice  in  the  Gothic 
style  (1220-1465),  the  massive  substructures  of  which  rest  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  with  a  campanile  dating  from  1340. 

The  Intebiob  is  destitute  of  aisles,  and  has  a  transept  and  open  roof. 
At  the  entrance,  to  the  right,  Is  the  Gafpslla  dbixs  Voltb  (closed),  con- 
taining an  altar-piece  of  8t.  Catharine  by  Andrea  Vanni.  —  Farther  on,  to 
the  right:  Monoment  of  the  mathematician  €Hus.  Fianigiani  Td.  1850)}by 
Becheroni.  —  Third  altar:  St.  Peter  the  Martyr,  by  Salimbeni.  i8T9.  —  The 
*Ghapbl  of  St.  Gathabine,  in  which  the  head  of  the  saint  is  preserved 
in  a  silver  reliquary  enclosed  in  a  shrine  dating  firom  1466,  is  adorned 
with  admirable  frescoes  by  Sodoma  (best  light  about  midday).  On  the 
wall  near  the  altar,  St.  Gatharine  in  ecstasy,  supported  by  two  sisters  (the 
so-called  ^Svenimento*,  or  swoon),  and  an  angel  bringing  her  the  host;  on 
the  wall  to  the  left ,  The  prayer  of  the  saint  saving  the  soul  of  a  decap- 
itated culprit;  to  the  right,  Healing  of  the  possessed,  bj  Franessco  Vanm^ 
1593.  The  two  saints  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  are  by  the  same 
master;  the  ceiling  was  executed  by  Sodoma.  —  The  pavement  of  the  chapel 
is  richly  decorated  with  graffito  representations  on  marble.  —  Last  altar 
to  the  right:  l^ativity  of  Ghrlst  by  Franc,  di  Oiorffio,  executed  under  the 
influence  of  Luca  Signorelli,  to  whom  the  work  was  formerly  attributed ; 
the  upper  part  is  probably  by  Jiatteo  da  Siena^  the  foreground  by  Fungai. 

Ghoib.  The  beautiful  marble  Giborium  at  the  high-altar,  hitherto 
ascribed  by  the  Sienese  to  Michael  Angelo,  is  the  work  of  Benedetto  da 
Majano.  —  A  beautiful  view  of  the  lofty  and  imposing  Gathedral  may  be 
obtained  from  the  door  at  the  back  of  the  high-altar.  —  The  2nd  Ghapbl 
to  the  left  of  the  high-altar  contains  to  the  right:  SS.  Barbara,  Mary 
Magdalen,  and  Gatharine  by  Matteo  da  Siena,  1479;  in  the  arch  above, 
a  Pietk  by  CfiroL  di  Benvenutof  the  Madonna  with  saints  to  the  left  is  by 
the  same  master,  1606;  the  lunette  representing  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  is  by  Matteo  da  Siena.  —  The  2in>  Ghapbl  to  the  right  of  the  high- 
altar  formerly  belonged  to  the  *C(erman  ITation^  of  students  at  the  univer- 
sity and  contains  numerous  tombstones  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

We  now  return  by  the  Via  del  Paradise  and  the  small  Piazza 
Giuseppe  Pianigiani,  in  which  stands  the  little  church  of  S,  Maria 
delle  Nevi  (PI.  6 ;  E,  4),  with  a  charming  Renaissance  facade  (to- 
wards the  Via  Gavour),  and  a  picture  by  Matteo  da  Siena  (Madonna 
with  numerous  saints,  1477),  to  the  Via  Oavoub  (p.  26),  which 
farther  on  contains  the  Pal,  Mocenni^  FaX,  Ciaia,  and  others. 

We  next  come  to  the  small  Piazza  S.  Petronilla  (PI.  E,  F,  3), 
on  the  right,  whence  the  Via  Qarihaldi  leads  to  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo 
and  the  railway-station.  —  The  streets  to  the  left  of  Via  Cavour 
open  into  the  Idna  (PI.  E,  2,  3),  a  small  promenade  which  was  laid 
out  in  1779  on  the  site  of  a  former  fortress  erected  by  Charles  V., 
commanding  good  views  of  S.  Domenico  and  the  Gathedral.  An 
equestrian  statue  of  Garibaldi,  by  Raff.  Romanelli,  is  to  be  placed 
here.   These  walks  extend  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  Fort  St.  Bar-* 
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befOf  built  by  Duke  OoBimo  I.  in  1560,  open  to  the  public  and  eom- 
manding  a  fine  Tiew. 

Farther  on,  the  Via  Oavour  takes  the  name  of  Via  di  Oamollia 
(PI.  F,  1, 2).  We  diverge  to  the  right  to  the  old  monastery  di  Cam- 
pansiy  now  the  poor-house  (PI.  F,  2 ;  ring*) ;  the  cloisters  are  adorned 
with  a  fresoo  by  Mattco  Bcddueei.    Handsome  baroque  church. 

We  follow  the  Via  GamoUia  for  some  minutes  more ;  opposite  a 
small  piazza  we  turn  to  the  left  under  an  archway,  and  descending 
the  Via  Fontegiusta,  arrive  at  the  little  church  of  — 

Fontegiuita  (PI.  F,  2),  belonging  to  a  brotherhood  (if  closed, 
ring  the  bell  to  the  right),  and  built  by  Franeaeo  Fedeli  and  Oia- 
eomo  di  Giovanni  of  Como  in  1479.  The  vaulting,  borne  by  four 
marble  columns,  dates  from  1482;  the  N.  Portal  from  1489.  Beau- 
tiful *High-altar  by  Marinna  (lolT),  one  of  the  finest  existing 
sculptures  of  the  period.  The  bronze  holy-water  basin  is  by  Oiov, 
delle  Bombarde  (1430).  The  2nd  altar  to  the  right  is  adorned  with 
a  Madonna  by  L.  Vanni,  with  a  view  of  Siena  and  its  towers  (1590) ; 
the  3rd  altar  on  the  same  side  has  a  Coronation  of  the  Madonna 
by  Fungai',  the  2nd  to  the  left  a  fine  fresco  by  B.  Peruzzij  the 
Sibyl  announcing  to  Augustus  the  Nativity  of  Christ.  Over  the 
entrance  are  a  sword,  helmet,  shield,  and  some  bones  of  a  whale, 
presented  by  Columbus.  Above  the  side-entrance  (outside)  is  a 
relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Neroccio  di  Bartolommeo  (1489). 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  Camellia,  to  the  right ,  No.  48,  opposite 
the  small  Templar  church  of  8,  Pietro  delta  Magione,  is  the  house 
of  Baldassare  Peruzzi  (p.  24),  indicated  by  an  inscription  but  of  no 
architectaral  importance. 

A  pleasant  Walk  may  be  taken  by  a  road  skirting  the  town- 
walls  to  the  right,  outside  the  Porta  Camollia  (PI.  F,  1),  with  fine 
views  of  the  Tuscan  hills.  On  a  height  opposite,  beyond  the  railway- 
station,  lies  the  monastery  of  Osservanza  (see  below) ;  in  the  valley 
below ,  outside  the  Porta  Ovile  (PI.  F,  4),  is  the  picturesque  Fonte 
Ovile.  In  about  ^2  ^r.  we  reach  the  Porta  Pispini  (PI.  F,  8 ;  p.  82). 
—  About  Y2  M.  beyond  the  Porta  Camollia,  on  the  road  to  Colle, 
stands  the  Palazzo  del  Turco,  generally  known  as  the  Pal.  dei 
Diavoli,  a  fine  brick  building  of  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 

Excursions  (most  of  them  best  made  "by  carriage).  —  About  2V2  M. 
to  the  N.E.  of  Siena,  beyond  the  railway-station,  is  situated  the  suppress- 
ed Franciscan  monastery  of  I'Osservanza,  erected  in  1423  and  enlarged  in 
1485  by  Cozzarelli.  The  K.  aisle  of  the  church  contains  a  fine  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Andrea  delta  Robbia;  at  the  back  of  the  high-altar,  in 
which  is  preserved  the  silver  reliquary  of  S.  Bernardino,  by  Jnt.  Fed- 
erighi.  are  two  statues,  Hary  and  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  of  the  same 
school.  Pandolfo  Petrucci  is  interred  in  this  church  (d.  1512;  p.  23).  In 
the  sacristy  is  a  Pietjt  in  terracotta,  by  Coxzarelli. 

8.  Oolomba,  Oelsa,  and  ]E«nnoraja  are  most  conveniently  visited  on 
horseback;  there  and  back,  with  stay,  SVa  hrs. ;  horse  5  fr.;  one-horse 
carriage  (carrozsino)  6  fr.  For  larger  carriages  the  road  is  only  good  as 
far  as  S.  Golomba.  —  Leaving  the  Porta  Camollia,  we  follow  the  high-road 
for  273  M.  and  then  diverge  to  the  left  by  tile  road  descending  between 
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two  cypresses  into  the  valley.  This  road  leads  ns  to  the  yilla  8.  Cblomba 
(iVa  M.),  designed  by  Bald.  Peruesiy  now  the  property  of  the  Collegio  To- 
lomei  (p.  SO),  with  handsome  staircase,  and  fine  view  from  the  balcony.  — 
After  descending  from  S.  Golomba  we  continue  to  follow  the  road  by 
which  we  arriyed,  which  leads  through  beautiful  woods  to  CeUa  (3*/4  H. 
from  Golomba),  a  castellated  villa,  also  designed  by  Bald.  Peruzti,  where 
Ifino  Gelsi,  a  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  lived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  IBth  century.  View  from  the  highest  story  (refreshments  sold 
by  the  fattore  of  the  villa).  —  About  2V4  M.  beyond  Gelsa  is  Marmoraja^ 
where  on  7th  Sept.,  1187,  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Republic  of 
Siena  and  Bishop  Hugo  of  Yolterra.  The  piazza  in  front  of  the  church 
affords  a  fine  view  of  Volterra,  GoUe  d^lsa,  S.  Oimignano,  etc. 

The  Oertosa  di  Fontignano,  5  M.  from  the  Porta  Ovile,  was  founded 
in  1343,  fortified  in  1383,  and  suppressed  in  1810.  The  church  was  mod- 
ernised in  the  17th  century.    View  from  beside  the  Farocchia. 

The  Abbasia  di  8.  Eugenic,  IV4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Porta  S.  Marco, 
commonly  known  as  /{  MonisUrOf  is  an  ancient  Benedictine  monastery 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Wamfried,  a  Longobard,  in  750,  fortified  in 
1553  by  Fietro  Strozzi,  and  secularised  last  century.  The  buildings  are  thor- 
oughly modernised.  The  church  contains  several  early  Sienese  pictures, 
some  of  which  have  been  ruined  by  restoration.    View  from  the  garden. 

The  high-road  next  leads  to  the  Osteria  delta  Volte,  about  5  H.  beyond 
the  Porta  S.  Marco,  whence  a  road  diverges  to  the  right  to  (4  M.)  Oetinale, 
a  villa  erected  by  Flavio  Chigi ,  a  nephew  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  from 
designs  by  Carlo  Fontana  in  1680.  With  the  villa  is  connected  the 
'Thebais**  park,  profusely  embellished  with  sculptures  and  containing  fine 
old  timber.  View  from  the  hill  ('Romitorio'')  above  the  villa.  Permessi 
in  the  Palazzo  Chigi  at  Siena,  Via  di  Gittii. 

About  IV2  H.  beyond  the  Osteria  della  Volte  lies  the  venerable 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  di  Ponte  alio  Spinoy  dating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  cfentury.  About  3  M.  further  is  Rosia,  the  church  of  which  con- 
tains a  holy-water  basin  of  1332.  We  may  then  proceed  to  (2  M.)  Torri 
or  8.  MusHola  a  Torri  in  Val-di-Mersey  an  old  monastery  belonging  to  the 
Vallombrosians ,  possessing  a  church,  consecrated  in  1189,  and  a  fine 
Romanesque  monastery-court,  now  used  as  farm-buildings. 

About  9  M.  to  the  S.  of  Rosia  (along  the  road  to  Massa  Marittima, 
and  then  to  the  left)  lie  the  interesting  ruins  of  the  Cistercian  monastery 
of  S.  Galgano,  founded  in  1201  by  Ildebrando  Pannocchieschi,  Bishop  of 
Volterra.  The  abbey-church,  a  building  of  travertine  and  brick,  erected 
in  1240-68,  is  imposing  even  in  its  ruins.  The  only  relics  of  the  original 
architecture  in  the  secular  buildings,  now  used  as  a  farm,  consist  of  a  few 
windows.  The  monks  were  distributed  among  other  monasteries  in  1652, 
and  in  1781  the  church,  which  had  been  injured  by  lightning,  was  closed. 

The  chateau  of  Belcaro,  to  the  W.  of  Porta  Fontebranda,  reached 
by  carriage  in  IV2  hr.,  commands  a  splendid  view  of  Siena  and  its  envi- 
rons. On  the  ground-floor  is  a  ceiling- painting  by  Bald.  Peruzzi:  Judg- 
ment of  Paris.  The  frescoes  in  the  chapel,  by  the  same  master,  were 
sadly  injured  by  restoration  in  1870. 

6.   From  Florence  to  Perugia  vift  Arezzo  and  Teron- 

tola  (Chiusi,  Home), 

103  M.  Railway.  Express  in  4  hrs.,  fares  20  fr.  10,  14  fr.  5  c; 
ordinary  trains  in  6-8  hrs.,  fares  18  fr.  70,  13  fr.  25,  8  fr.  40  c.  —  To 
Arezzo,  WJ^  M.,  in  l»/«-4  hrs.,  fares  10  fr.  86  c.  7  fr.  56 c,  or  9  fr.  85,  6  fr.  85, 
4  fr.  45  c.  \  thence  to  CorUma,  Yt^l^  M^.  in  i/a-'A  hr. ;  fares  3  fr.  45,  2  fr. 
46  c,  or  3  fr.  15,  2  fr.  25,  1  fr.  40  c.  —  Those  who  wish  to  see  Arezzo  and 
Gortona  and  arrive  at  Perugia  in  one  day,  had  better  leave  Florence  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening  and  sleep  at  Arezzo. 

The  EXPBB88  TO  RoMK  quits  the  Perugia  line  at  Terontola  (see  R.  9)9 
where  passengers  for  Perugia  generally  change  carriages. 
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FLorefieCj  see  Baedeker's  Northern  Italy.  The  train  describes  a 
curve  round  the  town  to  (3  M.)  Porta  Croce,  It  then  runs  along  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Aino.  Fiesole  on  the  height  to  the  left  long  remains 
visible.  7Y2  M.  Compidbhi.  To  the  left  rises  the  mountain-chain  of 
the  Pratomagno.  IOY2  M.  Sieci.  13  M.  Pontassieve,  at  the  influx 
of  the  Sieve  into  the  Amo ;  to  the  left  a  beautiful  glimpse  of  the 
valley  of  the  Sieve.  The  train  passes  through  a  short  tunnel,  and 
then  crosses  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo.  From  (18  M.)  Bignarho  a 
pleasant  excursion  (a  drive  of  3/4  hr.)  may  be  made  to  the  line  Villa 
Sanmesxano^  belonging  to  Marchese  Pandatichi  of  Florence.  The 
train  passes  through  another  tunnel  and  reaches  (2272  ^0  If^^t 
with  a  conspicuous  castle.  The  river  forces  its  way  here  through  the 
limestone  rock ,  whence  the  name  of  the  village.  25^2  ^>  ^Une* 
The  valley  of  the  Arno  near  Figline,  and  farther  on ,  near  Monte- 
varchi  and  Arezzo,  is  very  interesting  to  palnontologists  owing  to 
the  numerous  fossil  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros ,  mastodon^ 
hippopotamus,  hysna,  tiger,  bear,  etc. ,  which  have  been  found  here. 
This  basin  seems  to  have  once  been  filled  with  a  fresh-water  lake. 

30  M.  8.  Giovanni,  a  small  town  to  the  left,  the  birthplace  of 
the  famous  painter  Masaceio  (in  1401)  and  of  Qiov,  da  8.  Giovanni, 
Bumamed  Manooii  (1590-16a6).  The  Cathedral  contains  pictures 
by  the  latter :  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist ,  Annunciation ,  etc. 
The  sacristy  of  8.  Maria  deUe  Qrazie,  on  the  old  town- wall ,  con- 
tains a  Madonna,  once  ascribed  to  Masaceio,  and  other  old  paintings. 

33Y2  M.  Monteviurelii  (Loc.  d^ItaUa,  in  the  main  street),  with 
3600  inhabitants.  The  loggia  of  the  principal  church  in  the  piazza 
is  embellished  with  an  elaborate  relief  by  Delia  Robhia }  opposite  is 
the  house  of  Benedetto  Varchi  (d.  1555),  the  Florentine  historian  and 
independent  favourite  of  Duke  Gosimo  I.  The  Accademia  di  Val 
d^Arnese  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  fossil  bones  (see  above). 

Views  as  far  as  Arezzo  on  the  left.  The  train  ascends,  passing 
through  four  tunnels,  to  (38  M.)  BucinCy  a  village  close  to  the  line 
on  a  hill  to  the  right.  Four  more  tunnels.  41  M.  Laterina ;  44V2  ^« 
Ponticino,   The  train  now  gradually  as.cends  to  (54^2)  M.  Arezzo. 

Arezso.  —  Hotels.  Inqhiltebka,  Yittobia,  B.  ft  L.  8  fr.,  opposite 
each  other  in  the  Via  Gavour,  both  tolerable  ^  La  Stblla,  Gorso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  67,  with  a  good  trattoria.  —  Ristor.  d^ Italia,  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  15.  —  Caffi  dei  Cottanti,  Piazza  Umberto. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Petrarca  (PI.  16),  near  the  Piazza  Umberto;  Foli- 
ieama  Areiino  (PL  15),  near  the  station.  —  Photographs  at  Cani's, 

Arezzo  (780  ft.  j,  the  ancient  Arretium,  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and 
a  prefect,  is  a  clean  and  pleasant  town  with  12,000  inhab.,  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district,  abounding 
in  historical  reminiscences.  A  rapid  visit  to  the  sights  occupies  V2  ^7* 
Gomp.  the  Plan  at  p.  42. 

Arretitttn  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  twelve  confederate  cities  of 
Etmria,  and  (like  Gortona  and  Perusia)  concluded  peace  witJi  the  Bomans 
in  the  great  war  of  B.C.  310,  after  which  it  continued  to  be  an  ally  of 
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Borne.  In  187  the  CoBOol  C.  Fluninius  conBtnicted  the  Via  Flaminia  from 
Arretf um  to  BononU  (Bologna),  of  which  traces  are  still  difftingnishable.  In 
the  civil  war  Arretinm  was  destroyed  by  Snlla,  bat  was  subsequently  colon- 
ised (Colonla  Fidem  Julia  ArrtUum)^  and  again  prospered.  Its  manufikctnres 
were  red  earthenware  vases,  of  superior  quality,  and  weapons.  —  In  the 
middle  ages  the  town  suffered  greaUy  from  the  Goths  and  the  Longobards, 
and  at  a  later  date  from  the  party*struggles  of  the  Ouelphs  and  Ghibellines. 
in  which  it  generallv  took  the  part  of  the  latter  against  the  Ouelphs  of 
Florence.  In  the  l4th  cent,  it  was  for  a  time  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
Tarlati,  and  in  18S7  temporarily,  and  in  the  i6th  cent  under  the  Qrand- 
duke  Gosimo  I.  finally  to  that  of  Florence. 

Aresio  is  the  birthplace  of  many  distinguished  men ,  of  whom  may 
be  mentioned:  0.  Oilnnu  Maecenas  (d.  9  A.D.),  the  friend  of  Aiuustus 
and  patron  of  Virgil  and  Horace;  the  Benedictine  monk  Chtido  Aretinc 
or  Ovido  Monaco  (about  1000-1060),  the  inventor  of  our  present  system  of 
musical  notation ;  Franceeco  Petrarea,  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Italy,  bom  of 
Florentine  parents  in  1304  (d.  1374);  Pietro  Aretino,  the  satirist  (1492-1567), 
several  members  of  the  noble  family  9i  the  AecolH,  jurists  and  historians; 
in  the  15-17th  cent.;  A.  Cesalpini^  the  botanist  and  phvsician  (1519-1606), 
Frane.  Bedif  the  physician  and  humourist  (d.  1698).  —  Areeso  has  also  pro- 
duced several  artists:  Margaritone  (about  1^)«  a  painter  and  sculptor  of 
no  great  importance ;  Spinello  Aretino  (1318-1410),  an  able  pupil  of  Giotto, 
"Whose  style  he  steadily  followed  and  rendered  popular  (his  best  works 
are  in  S.  Miniato  near  Florenee,  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  in  the 
Palazzo  Gomunale  in  Siena);  at  a  later  period  Oiorgio  Vasari  (1512-74); 
the  painter,  architect,  and  biographer  of  artists.  The  town,  however, 
never  possessed  a  school  of  its  own.  Its  requirements  in  the  proTince 
of  art,  which  were  at  their  height  in  the  13-14th  cent.,  were  folfllled  by 
Florentine  and  Sienese  masters,  and  Giotto,  Lippo  Memmi,  Pietro  Loren- 
zetti,  and  others  were  employed  here. 

Leaving  the  station,  wq  follow  the  Via  Guide  Monaco,  which 
leads  straight  into  the  heait  of  the  town.  In  the  Piazza  Guido  Mo- 
NAOO  Is  a  statue  of  Ouido  Monaco  (see  above),  by  Salvini,  erected 
in  1882.  In  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  to  the  left,  is  a  column,  erected 
in  1880  to  commemorate  the  Italian  struggles  for  independence. 

A  little  farther  on  the  Yia  Guide  Monaco  ends  in  the  Via 
Gayour.  Here,  In  the  small  Piazza  Umbbbto,  is  a  Monument  to  Count 
Fossombroni  (b.  at  Arezzo  1754,  d.  1844;  Pl.  1;  p.  44). 

The  church  of  8.  Franceseo  (PI.  2),  founded  in  1322,  at  the 
corner  of  the  piazza,  contains  fine  frescoes  of  the  15th  century. 

On  the  entrance-wall  is  a  fresco  representing  Christ  at  table  with  Mary 
Hagdalen,  by  SpineUo  Aretino,  The  wheel -window,  by  Ouillaume  de 
Marseille  (c.  1600)  represents  St.  Francis  receiving  the  rules  for  his  order. 
—  The  LsFT  AiSLB  contains  frescoes  by  Spinello  Aretino ^  sadly  injured;  the 
best  in  the  restored  chapel  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua.  At  the  end  is  the 
tomb  of  Antonio  Boselli  (d.  1467),  by  a  Florentine  artist.  —  At  the  end  of 
the  wall  on  the  right  is  an  Annunciation  by  Spinello  Aretino  (c.  1886). 

In  the  Ghoib:  *Frescoes  (some  much  damaged)  by  Piero  delta  firan- 
eeeea.  •  the  master  of  Luca  Signorelli  (best  light  about  midday  and  in  the 
evemng).  They  narrate  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Gross,  according  to  which 
a  seed  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  planted  upon  Adam^s  grave,  grew  up  to 
be  a  tree.  Solomon  caused  the  tree  to  be  felled  and  a  bridge  to  be  con- 
structed of  the  wood ,  of  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba  afterwards  discovered 
the  origin.  At  a  later  period  it  was  used  for  making  the  Holy  Gross. 
•The  Emp.  Heraclius  rescued  the  cross  in  a  battle  with  the  Persians,  and 
it  was  afterwards  re-discovered  by  St.  Helena.  All  these  scenes,  from  the 
death  of  Adam  down  to  the  finding  of  the  Cross,  are  pourtrayea  by  Piero 
with  great  technical  skill,  in  which  respect,  as  well  as  in  his  appreciation 
of  the  nude,  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.    His  pictures,  however, 
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are  stiff  and  destitute  of  graeeftdness.  —  The  Evangelists  on  the  eeiling 
have  heen  attributed  to  Bieci  di  Lortnto.  —  The  chamber  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tower,  entered  from  the  choir,  also  contains  important  frescoes  by 
Bpmello  Ar^Hno:  Madonna  enthroned,  St.  Michael  overcoming  the  dragon, 
and  St.  Michael  appearii^  to  Gregory  the  Great  above  the  tomb  of  Hadrian 
(castle  of  S.  Angelo)  during  the  plague  at  Rome ;  opposite,  Gregory  distri- 
buting  alms,  St.  JBgidius  hunting,  the  Mass  of  St.  Gregory. 

The  Via  Cavoiar  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  Gobso  Tittomo 
Emanuele,  the  principal  street  of  the  to'wn.  Ascending  this  street, 
to  the  left,  we  observe  on  the  right  the  interesting  church  of  — 

8.  Karia  della  Pieve  (PI.  3),  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  cent.,  which  retains  the  original  choir  (restored),  seen  from  the 
Piazza  Yasari ;  the  tower  and  facade  were  added  by  Marchionne  in 
1216,  bat  the  latter  was  left  unfinished  till  1330.  Above  the  main 
portal  are  a  Madonna  between  angels,  and  figures  of  the  months ; 
and  at  the  door  to  the  right  is  a  Baptism  of  Christ,  of  1221 .  The  in- 
terior consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles  with  a  broad  apse,  a  crypt,  and 
an  open  wooden  roof  above  the  crossing,  all  restored  in  the  ancient 
style.  On  the  entrance- wall  Is  an  alto-reUef  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Child  (11th  cent.);  and  behind  the  high-altar  are  a  fine  Madonna 
and  saints,  Annunciation,  and  other  works  by  Pietro  LorenztUi  of 
Siena  (1320).   The  font  in  front  is  perhaps  of  the  same  date. 

At  the  back  of  the  church  is  the  picturesque  Piazza  Tasabi, 
with  a  fountain  and  a  Monument  of  Orand-duke  Ferdinand  III, 
(PI.  4),  erected  in  1822.  On  the  N.  side  are  the  Loggie  (PI.  5)  built 
by  Vasari  in  1573.  —  Adjoining  the  choir  of  S.  Maria  della  Pieve 
is  the  building  of  the  Fratemith  della  Misericordia  (PI.  6),  now 
occupied  by  the  law  courts,  with  a  handsome  Gothic  facade,  begun 
by  Florentine  artists  in  1375,  and  completed  and  adorned  with 
figures  in  1434  by  Bernardo  Rossellino. 

Passing  under  Vasari*s  Loggie  we  now  return  to  the  Cobso, 
which  we  reach  Just  opposite  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  (PI.  7).  This 
edifice,  buUt  in  1322,  and  adorned  with  armorial  bearings  of  the 
ancient  Podest^,  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  In  the  Yia  degli  Albergotti., 
diverging  to  the  left,  is  Cav.  Vine.  Funghinf  s  interesting  Museum  of 
porcelain,  majolica  etc.  (adm.  on  application  courteously  granted). 

A  little  farther  on  the  Via  dell'  Orto  diverges  also  to  the  left, 
near  the  entrance  to  which,  No.  22,  a  long  inscription  Indicates 
the  house  (PI.  8)  in  which  Francesco  Petrarea  was  bom  (p.  40). 
A  monument  to  the  poet  is  to  be  erected  here.  Adjacent  rises  the 
cathedral,  on  the  E.  side  of  which  is  the  Passeggio  del  Prato,  com- 
manding an  attractive  view  of  the  Amo  valley  and  the  mountains. 

The  *Cathedral  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian  Gothic ,  begun  in 

1277,  with  later  additions ;  facade  unfinished.. 

The  Intesiob,  which  has  no  transept  and  is  of  handsome  and  spacious 
proportions,  contfiins  stained-glass  windows,  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  i6th  cent.,  by  OttUlaume  de  Marseille'^  the  middle  window  in  the 
choir  is  modern.  G.  de  Marseille  also  painted  the  first  three  arches  of 
the  nave,  the  others  being  by  SaM  Cast€lucei  (1668).  In  the  Biqht  Aisls 
is  the  Tomb  of  Gregory  X.,  by  Margaritone  (?).    This  indefatigable  pope 
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expired  at  Arezzo,  10th  Jan.,  1276,  on  his  return  from  France  to  Borne, 
after  haying  proclaimed  a  new  cmsade.  Adjacent,  an  early  Christian  sar- 
cophagna  Old  modem).  Ahore  are  a  Gothic  tabernacle  and  a  fresco  of  the 
Crucifixion  by  Bama  da  SUna  (c.  1380).  —  On  the  Hian  Altas,  admirable 
marble  sculptures  by  Cfiovanni  di  F^aneeteo  of  Arezzo  and  £€tto  di  Fran- 
cesco of  Florence,  executed  in  1369-1875:  Madonna  with  SS.  Donatus  and 
Gregory,  and  bas-reliefs  from  their  lives.  —  In  the  Lbtt  Aislb,  at  the  B. 
end,  is  the  tomb  of  Guido  Tarlati  di  Pietramala,  the  warlike  bishop 
of  Arezzo ,  the  work  of  Agostino  and  Agnolo  da  SimOy  about  1330,  from 
the  design  of  Giotto,  as  Vasari  conjectures,  in  16  sections,  representing 
the  life  of  this  ambitious  and  energetic  prelate,  who,  having  been  elected 
governor  of  the  town  in  1321,  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  conqueror, 
and  afterwards  crowned  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  in  the  church 
of  S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan  (d.  1327).  —  Close  to  the  door  of  the  sacristy  is 
a  St.  Magdalen,  al  fresco  by  Piero  della  Franeetea.  The  large  Ch^el 
of  the  Madonna,  erected  in  1796,  contains  five  excellent  terracottas  by 
Andrea  della  Bobbia  (that  of  the  Trinity  is  the  finest). 

The  Marble  Statue  of  Ferdinand  de'  Medici  In  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral was  erected  by  Pietro  FrancavUla  in  1595.  In  the  piazza 
(No.  1)  is  the  Palazzo  Comunale  (PI.  9),  with  old  armorial  bearings. 
The  Sala  del  Oonslgllo  contains  a  portrait  (damaged)  of  Pietro  Are- 
tino  (p.  40),  by  Seh.  del  Piombo. 

We  now  follow  the  Via  Ricasoli,  and  tnrn  to  the  right  into 
the  Via  Sassoverde ,  at  No.  12  in  which,  the  Palazzo  Cappelo  di 
FerrOj  is  the  small  municipal  Finaeoteca  Bartolini  (open  10-3; 
30-50  c),  containing  ancient  frescoes,  old  and  modern  oil-paint- 
ings, and  engravings,  but  little  that  is  particularly  striking.  In  the 
chief  room  ^o.  IV.) :  No.  8.  Luca  Signorelli ,  &  large  altarpiece 
with  the  Madonna,  David,  and  St.  Jerome,  and  the  kneeling  donor, 
the  jurist  Niccolo  Gamurrlni  (painted  about  1520).  There  are  also 
some  portraits,  a  St.  Rochus,  and  drawings  by  Vasari. 

Above  the  door  of  8.  Domenico  (PI.  10)  Is  a  Madonna  *al  fresco* 
by  Angelo  di  Lorentino  (c.  1480).  The  church  contains  a  Crucifixion 
by  Parri  Splnello,  and,  on  the  right,  a  painted  Gothic  tabernacle, 
with  coats-of-arms,  by  Giovanni  dl  Francesco  of  Florence. 

In  the  Borgo  di  S.  Vito,  on  the  right,  is  the  House  of  Giorgio 
Vasari  (No.  27;  PL  11),  containing  works  by  the  master. 

The  municipal  Kuseum  stands  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Gari- 
baldi and  the  Via  S.  Lorentino  (adm.  daily  9-4;  fee  Vi  ^r.). 

Book  I.  Black  Etruscan  vases,  with  reliefs;  glass;  stone-weapons;  in 
the  middle,  Greek  vases,  with  representations  of  the  battles  of  the  Ama- 
zons and  the  Abduction  of  Hippodamia.  —  BB.  II.,  III.  Cinerary  urns, 
fragments  of  vases  of  red  glazed  clay  iVasa  Arretina,  p.  40),  and  numerous 
moulds.  —  B.  IV.  Kear  the  windows,  bronze  statuettes;  to  the  right, 
mediaeval  articles;  in  the  first  cabinet  on  the  adjoining  wall,  ivory  ar- 
ticles (37.  Carved  ivoiy  casket  of  the  7th  cent.);  in  the  other  cabinets, 
Higolicas,  some  with  designs  after  Baphaelj  in  the  middle,  seals ;  above, 
Benaissance  figure  from  a  fountain.  —  B.  V.  Weapons,  scmptures,  archi- 
tectural fragments,  etc.:  in  the  middle,  bronze  statuettes  and  a  bronze 
reliquary  by  For  tore  (1488).  —  B.  VI.  Antique  urns  and  reliefs  (opposite 
the  entrance,  62.  Lady  at  her  toilet).  —  BB.  VII-XI.  t  Natural  History 
collections.  B.  vn.  and  VIII.  contain  a  paleeontological  collection,  chiefly 
from  the  Val  dl  Chiana  (p.  44). 

The  same  building  also  contains  the  Towh  Librabt,  which  comprises 
a  few  MSS.  (open  9-12  and  2-5). 
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In  a  small  piazza  adjoining  the  Via  GaYOur  stands  the  church  of 
88.  Annimsiata  (PL  12),  a  handsome  Renaissance  structure  chiefly 
by  Anitmio  da  SctngaUo  the  Elder ;  the  ^Interior,  with  its  barrel 
and  dome  yanlting,  is  very  picturesque;  at  the  last  altar  on  the 
rights  Madonna  In  clouds  with  St.  Francis,  by  Pietro  da  Coriona; 
stained  glass  by  QuiUaume  de  Marseille  (1525). 

We  cross  the  square  diagonally  and  enter  the  Via  Oayour  to  the 
right.  In  this  street  is  the  Badia  di  8.  Fiorc  (PI.  13),  also  situated 
in  a  small  piazza,  which  Is  now  the  seat  of  the  Aecademia  Aretina 
di  Scienze,  Lettere,  ed  Arti,  The  library ,  formerly  the  refectory, 
contains  the  Feast  of  Ahasuerus  by  Vasari^  1548. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  Gorso,  near  the  Porta  S.  Spirito  or 
Porta  Bomana,  the  Via  dell'  Anflteatro  (to  the  left)  leads  to  the 
church  of  8,  Bernardo  (PI.  14) ;  the  frescoes  in  the  anterior  quad- 
rangle (God  the  Father  and  the  four  Evangelists)  were  painted 
by  Vasari  in  his  youth  (1529);  below  is  the  Madonna  appearing  to 
St.  Bernardino,  by  Bartolommeo  delta  Oatta  (?).  —  The  cloisters 
to  the  left  contain  some  indifferent  frescoes  in  monochrome  (life 
of  Guide  Monaco  and  St.  Bernardino)  and  a  yiew  of  medlayal 
Rome.    In  the  garden  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 

About  Vi  M.  from  the  Porta  S.  Spirito  (outside  wMch  we  take  the 
avenue  to  the  left,  and  then  at  the  comer,  after  3  min.,  the  road  to  the 
right)  is  situated  the  church  of  8.  Karia  dalle  Orazie ,  with  an  elegant 
early-Renaissance  porch  borne  by  columns,  by  Benedetto  da  Majano  (t)^ 
and  a  handsome  marble  altar  by  Andrea  delta  Rohbia. 

Bailvjay  firom  Areao  to  Fossato,  see  R.  8. 

Pkom  Aaszzo  to  Stia  and  PsAToysocmo,  28  H.,  railway  in  ls/4-3  hrs. 
(fares  5  fr.  10,  3  fr.  60,  2  fr.  80  c).  —  At  (5  M.)  Giovi,  the  first  station,  the 
line  enters  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  which  it  thenceforwards  ascends.  — 
9  M.  StibUanoi  12^/2  M.  Santa  Mama;  16  M.  RauiMa. 

i9Va  K.  Bibbiena  (Alberto  Amoro»i\  carriage  from  the  station  to  the 
town  i/z  fr.},  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  Amo,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Cardinia  Bernardo  Dovizi,  surnamed  Bibbiena  (1470-1620),  the 
patron  of  Raphael.  A  little  to  the  K.  of  the  town  is  the  former  monastery- 
church  of  MadotMa  del  Sasso^  a  domed  structare  in  which  the  axis  of  the 
choir  forms  a  slight  angle  with  that  of  the  nave.  It  contains  some  interest* 
ing  terracotta  work  and  a  good  altar-piece.  —  Bibbiena  is  the  starting- 
point  for  a  visit  to  the  convent  of  La  Vema  (about  1^/%  K.  \  carriage  8  fr.)  j 
comp.  Biudeker^i  Jforthem  Italp. 

W^l%  M.  PopjH',  on  a  hill  (1426  ft.)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo.  23V«  V. 
Porrena, 

28  H.  PraiaveccMo-8t%a,  The  station  lies  between  Fratovecchio  (1410  ft.'; 
Alb,  Battieri)  and  Stia  (1460  ft.;  Alb.  delta  Statione  Alpina,  well  spoken 
oO ,  two  pleasant  little  towns ,  with  about  1200  inhab.,  well- adapted  as 
starting-points  for  expeditions  to  Camaldoli  (guide  34  fr.  per  day  and  food) 
and  other  points  in  the  (kuemiino  or  upper  valley  of  the  Amo.  Stia  has 
an  old  and  partly  Romanesque  church  (La  Pieve).  —  About  V/z  H.  to 
the  S.W.  of  Pratoveechio  is  the  large  xmined  eastle  of  JKomsfM,  mentioned 
by  Dante  in  the  Inferno  (xxx).  For  farther  details  see  Baedeker's  Nor- 
thern Italy. 

FmoK  Akbzzo  to  Montk  Sansaviko,  12V2  M.,  diligence  daily,  in  2  hrs. 
The  small  town  (1500  inhab.)  of  — 

Monte  Sansavino  {Alb.  del  Sole,  by  the  Porta  Fiorentina,  tolerable) 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  famous  sculptor  Andrea  (Contueei  da)  Samo- 
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vino  (1460-1529).  —  The  church  of  S.  Ghiara  ,  in  the  principal  plassza, 
contains  (left)  a  statue  of  St.  Anthony  by  the  Roibia  and  a  *Madonna 
and  Christ  with  four  saints,  hy  Bansovino  (?);  on  the  right  88.  Sebastian, 
Lawrence,  and  Bochus,  by  Santowno ;  *Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  by  the 
jRo&MaV;  on  the  central  pillars  Sienese  paintings  of  the  15th  cent.;  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  high-altar  are  prophets  by  Vcuari.  In  the  ^Ritga 
Maestra\  or  principal  street,  on  the  right,  is  the  Pal.  MunicipaU,  erected 
about  1517,  and  attributed  to  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Elder;  the  8ala  del 
Gonsiglio  contidns  a  fine  carved  door  of  the  16th  century.  Opposite  the 
town-hall  is  a  Loggia  by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Elder.  On  the  right,  farther 
on,  is  the  church  of  the  Mieerieordia^  containing  a  monument  of  1486. 
On  the  right  we  next  observe  8.  AgostinOf  with  a  facade  of  the  14th  cent.; 
it  contains  an  Assumption  by  Vasari ;  the  monastery-court  is  by  Ant.  da 
Sangallo  the  Younger.  The  Pal.  Filippi^  on  the  left,  l^o.  17.  has  fine  bal- 
cony-railings and  lantern-holders  in  wrought  iron,  of  the  loth  century. 

From  Honte  Sansavino  to  /SHndhmga  (p.  19),  9V2  M.;  or  a  pleasant 
round  may  be  made  by  Fojano  and  Betolle  to  Tottnta,  another  railway- 
station  (p.  19;  one-horse  carr.  8-10  fr.).  —  Fojano  (^{6.  delta  Vittoria, 
tolerable)  is  8  H.  from  Monte  Sansavino.  On  the  right,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  town,  is  8.  Franceeco^  with  a  fine  loggia,  dating  from  the  end  of 
the  15th  cent.;  in  the  interior  are  several  Delia  Eobbla's.  B.  Lomenico 
and  the  Collegiata  in  the  town  also  contain  Robbia^s ;  the  latter  possesses 
a  Coronation  of  Hary  by  Luca  Signorelli  (?).  —  At  Betolle  is  the  Villa  of 
Count  Paeserini^  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities 
(golden  bracelet  with  rams'  heads,  huge  dish  with  contests  of  the  giants 
and  Bacchic  scenes,  etc.).    One-horse  carr.  to  Torrita  (V4  hr.)  2Vs^  fr. 


On  leaving  Arezzo  we  obtain  a  beautiful  retrospect  of  the  town. 
To  tlie  left  is  the  chain  of  bills  wbicb  separates  the  valleys  of  the 
Arno  and  Ghiana  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber.  Beyond  a  tun- 
nel the  train  runs  straight  across  the  plain  to  (62  M.)  Frassinetto 
and  (66  M.)  Castiglione  Fiorentino,  the  latter  on  a  hill.  Farther  on, 
to  the  left,  the  dilapidated  fortress  of  MorUeechio.  The  high-lying 
Cortona  next  becomes  visible  to  the  left  in  the  distance. 

The  luxuriant  Valley  of  the  Chianaj  which  was  anciently  a  lake, 
was  a  noisome  swamp  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  level 
was  raised  and  carefully  drained,  the  brooks  being  so  directed  as  to 
deposit  their  alluvial  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  This  judi- 
cious system  was  originated  by  Torricelli  and  Viviani ,  celebrated 
mathematicians  of  the  school  of  Galileo,  and  carried  out  by  Count 
Fossomhroni  (p.  40).  The  C%idna,  Lat.  ClaniSj  which  once  flowed 
into  the  Tiber,  now  discharges  most  of  its  waters  into  the  Arno 
by  means  of  the  Canal  Maestro ;  only  one  arm ,  which  joins  the 
Paglia  at  Orvieto  (p.  63),  reaches  the  Tiber. 

72  M.  Cortona.  The  station  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  itself  is  situated,  near  the  village  of  Camuseia. 

A  carriage -road  (8/4  hr. ;  omnibus  1  fr.)  ascends  to  Cortona, 
passing  S.  Spirito  on  the  right.  Pedestrians  cut  off  the  final  wind- 
ings by  following  the  old  road,  which  passes  the  *Madonna  del 
Calcinajo  (a  small  early-Renaissance  building  by  Francesco  di  Gior- 
gio of  Siena,  1485-1514,  with  a  handsome  altar  of  1519)  and  the 
Borgo  8.  Vincenso  or  S.  suburb,  and  leads  to  the  low-lying  S."W. 
gate  of  the  town  (p.  45). 
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Cortoms.  —  Albxkoo  d'Eobopa,  near  8.  Domenico  and  the  pnblic 
promenade;  Alb.  Naziorals,  farther  up  in  the  Via l^aiionale,  £.,  L.,  is  A. 
2-5,  pens.  &-9  fr.;  both  clean  and  good.  —  Gomp.  the  Plan  at  p.  48. 

Cortona  (2170  ft.),  a  smaU,  loftily-situated  town  with  3600  in- 
hab.,  lying  above  the  valley  of  the  Chi&na,  and  not  far  from  the 
Trasimene  Lake,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Italy.  Its 
situation  and  views,  its  Etruscan  antiquities,  and  several  good 
pictures  of  the  15th  cent.,  render  it  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

It  appears  that  the  Etmseans,  immigrating  from  the  plain  of  the  Po, 
wreeted  the  place  from  the  Umbrians ,  and  constituted  it  their  principal 
stronghold  when  they  proceeded  to  extend  their  conqneats  in  Btraria. 
Cortona  was  one  of  the  twelve  confederate  cities  of  Etmria ,  and  with 
them  shared  the  fate  of  being  converted  into  a  Roman  colony.  After  var- 
ious vicissitades  and  struggles  it  came  nnder  the  dominion  of  Florence 
in  1410. 

LuGA  SiONOKXLLiy  One  of  the  most  distinguished  painters  of  the  15th 
cent.,  was  bom  at  Cortona  in  1441.  He  has  justly  been  called  a  precursor 
of  Michael  Angelo.  Like  his  master  Piero  della  Francesca  (pp.  40,  68),  he 
was  a  sealous  student  of  anatomy  \  in  the  embodiment  of  the  nude,  in  the 
conception  of  movement  and  foreshortening  he  surpasses  all  his  contem- 
poraries. On  the  other  hand,  his  deficiency  of  refined  pictorial  sentiment 
forbids  the  full  development  of  plastic  vigour  in  his  pictures.  He  there- 
fore prefers  extensive  fresco-paintings  to  easel-pictures  as  a  suitable  field 
for  his  abilities.  Frescoes  of  this  kind  he  has  executed  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel  at  Rome  (p.  280),  at  Monte  Oliveto  (p.  18),  and  at  Orvieto  (his  prin- 
cipal  work,  p.  66).  His  native  town,  where  he  held  several  municipal 
appointments  and  lived  almost  constantly  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
(d.  1523),  9till  contains  a  number  of  his  works,  none  of  which,  however, 
are  of  much  importance.  —  Cortona  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Pietro 
BeretHnif  sumamed  Pietro  da  CorUma  (1596-1669),  the  painter  and  decorator, 
who  was  chiefly  employed  at  Rome  and  Florence. 

The  carriage  road  from  the  station  ends  at  the  promenades  of  the 
Qiardino  or  Passeggio  Publico.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  proper 
is  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  (PI.  2) ,  a  semicircular  terrace  on  the  left, 
commanding  an  unimpeded  view  of  part  of  the  Trasimene  Lake  and 
the  surrounding  heights.  An  obelisk  with  a  relief-portrait  of  Gari- 
baldi, by  Ett.  Ferrari,  is  to  be  erected  here.  On  the  right  is  the 
church  of  — 

*S.  DoMBNioo,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent.,  with 
some  admirable  paintings:  on  the  high-altar  an  Assumption  by 
Bart,  della  Qatta  (?);  on  the  right,  Madonna  with  St.  Peter  Martyr 
and  a  Dominican  monk,  by  L.  SignorelU  (1515) ;  on  the  left,  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  by  Lor,  di  Niceolh  (1440),  presented  by  Cosimo 
and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici;  on  the  right,  Madonna  with  saints  and 
angels,  an  early  work  of  Fra  Angelico. 

The  Via  Nazionale  leads  hence  straight  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Ehanitble  (PI.  1),  where  the  Municipio  is  situated.  Here,  to  the 
left,  diverges  the  Via  Guelfl,  in  which  are  situated,  to  the  right,  a 
beautiful  palazzo  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  lower  down  the  church  of 
8.  Agostinoj  with  a  Madonna  and  saints  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  fbe- 
yond  this  the  street  leads  to  the  S.W.  gate,  Porta  S.  Agostino,  p.  44). 

Turning  to  the  right  from  the  Piazza Vitt.  Em.,  we  Immediately 
reach  the  small  Piazza  SiaNOBELLi  (PI.  3),  where  we  observe,  op- 
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posite  to  us,  the  Palazzo  Pretorio,  and  on  the  left  an  ancient  Mar- 
zooco  (lion}. 

The  Palazzo  Fretorio^  with  numerous  armorial  bearings  of  old 
magistrates,  is  now  occupied  by  yarions  public  offlces,  and  contains 
the  Mco^c^io,^'r^'^<iO'i  founded  in  1726,  which  possesses  a  *Mt78eum 
OP  Etbusoan  Antiquitibb,  well  worth  visiting.  (Fee  1/2-I  ^r.  to 
the  custodian,  who  lives  close  by.) 

The  gem  of  the  collection  is  a  circular  Eirascan  Candelabrum  (lam- 
padario)y  made  to  hold  16  lights  %  on  the  lower  side  in  the  centre  a  Gtorgon's 
head ,  surrounded  with  a  combat  of  wild  beasts ;  then  wave-like  orna- 
mentation; and  finally  eight  ithyphallic  satyrs,  with  dolphins  bcdow  them, 
alternately  with  eight  sirens  \  between  each  pair  of  lamps  a  head  of 
Bacchus.  An  encaustic  painting  on  slate,  representing  '"Polyhyrimia*^  is 
said  to  be  ancient.  Bemarfcable  JBtrtucan  Brontes^  a  Votive  Hand  with 
numerous  symbols,  Vatet^  Um$y  Inscriptions^  etc.  —  The  Ponbuni  Lib&aat, 
in  the  same  building,  possesses  a  fine  M8.  of  Dante. 

The  Via  Oasali  descends  from  the  Palazzo  Pretorio  to  the  — 

Gathepbajl,  a  handsome  basilica,  ascribed  to  ArUonio  da  Sari' 
gallo ,  altered  in  the  18th  cent,  by  the  Florentine  Aless.  Qalilei. 

In  the  Interior  are  a  Madonna  with  the  Child  by  P.  Lorenzetti,  and 
(in  the  choir)  two  paintings  by  Luca  SignorelU:  an  Institution  of  the  Last 
Supper,  a  very  quaint  composition  (1512),  and  a  Pietli  (1502).  To  the  left 
of  the  choir,  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  representing  the  contest  of  Dionysus 
against  the  Amazons,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  Consul 
Flaminius  (p.  47).  In  the  sacristy  is  a  Madonna  by  L.  Signorelli  (studio-piece). 

Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the  •Baptf^t^r;/,  formerly  a  Jesuit  church, 
containing  three  fine  pictures  by  Fra  Angdico  da  Fiesole :  the  An- 
nunciation and  two  predelle ,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  Virgin  and  S.  Domenico. 

Passing  the  colonnades  of  the  theatre  in  the  Piazza  Signorelli, 
we  follow  the  Via  Dardano  straight  to  the  Porta  Colonia,  where  we 
obtain  the  best  survey  of  the  •Anoibnt  Etruscan  Town  Walls, 
constructed  of  huge  blocks,  and  for  the  most  part  well  preserved, 
which  surround  the  town  in  a  circumference  of  about  2860  yds., 
and  along  the  outside  of  which  we  may  descend.  Even  the  gateways 
are  still  recognizable. 

Ascending  the  Via  S.  Margherita  from  S.  Domenico,  we  reach 
(20  min.)  the  hill  commanding  the  town,  on  which  are  situated  the 
church  of  S.  Margherita,  and  a  dilapidated  fortress  (see  below).  — 
About  halfway  up,  the  Via  delle  Santucce  diverges  to  the  left,  and 
leads  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  church  of  8.  Niccolhj  with  a  small 
entrance-court  planted  with  cypresses. 

The  interior  (1/2  fr.)  contains  a  freely-restored  fresco  and  a  good  altar- 
piece,  painted  on  both  sides  (in  front  the  Body  of  Christ  borne  by  angels 
and  surrounded  by  saints  *,  at  the  back.  Madonna  della  Seggiola  with  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul),  by  Luca  Bignorelli.  —  The  sacristan  will  point  out  a 
direct  route,  ascending  hence  by  steps  to  S.  Margherita. 

The  church  of  S.  Mabohebita,  a  Gothic  building  by  NUicdh 
and  Giovanni  PisanOj  possesses  a  handsome  rose-window,  which 
has  of  late  been  partly  renewed  and  enlarged.  In  the  high-altar 
is. the  tomb  of  the  saint  (14th  cent.);  the  silver  firont  with  the 
l^olden  crown  was  presented  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,    The  platform  of 
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the  Campanile  oommands  a  splendid  view.  —  The  Tisitor  should 
not  omit  to  ascend  somewhat  higher  to  the  old  *Fo&tbzza,  2165  ft. 
in  height  (trifling  fee ;  cnstodian  sometimes  difficult  to  find),  from 
the  -walls  of  which  the  noble  prospect  is  entirely  uninterrupted,  ex- 
cept at  the  back,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  mountain-chain  (Alto 

di  8,  EgidiOy  3430  ft.). 

Besides  the  town-walls,  there  are  several  less  interesting  antiquities : 
an  ancient  vanlt  beneath  Uie  P^azzo  CeechetU;  near  S.  Xa^herita,  remains 
of  Raman  Baths,  erroneously  called  a  ^TempU  of  Baeehut'\  outside  the  gate 
of  St.  Agostino,  an  Etruscan  tomb,  the  ^urotta  di  PUagor€t. 

The  visitor  may  (by  presenting  a  visitinf -card)  possibly  obtain  access 
to  the  private  collection  of  Siff.  Colormete  m  the  Palatso  Madama,  Via 
NazionaJe  5:  beautiful  half-length  picture  of  St.  Stephen  and  a  Nativity 
by  Luea  Signorttlu 

76  M.  Terontolai  an  unimportant  place  near  the  N.W.  angle  of 
the  Trasimene  Lake,  is  the  junction  of  the  lines  to  Ohiusi,  Orte, 
and  Bome  (see  B.  9),  and  to  Perugia  and  Foligno.  Passengers  in 
the  latter  direction  change  carriages  here. 

The  Lago  Trasimeno,  the  ancient  Locus  Traavmenai  (845  ft.), 
is  30  M.  in  circumference,  and  8-14  M.  across,  and  is  surrounded 
by  wooded  and  olive-clad  slopes,  which  as  they  recede  rise  to  a 
considerable  height.  The  lake  contains  three  small  islands ,  the 
liola  Maggiore  with  a  monastery,  the  Isola  Minore  near  Passignano^ 
and  the  Isola  Polvese  towards  the  S. ;  on  the  W.  side  an  eminence 
abuts  on  the  lake,  bearing  the  small  town  Castiglione  del  Lago 
(p.  61).  Its  shores  abound  with  wild-fowl,  and  its  waters  with 
eels ,  carp,  and  other  fish.  The  brooks  which  discharge  themselves 
into  the  lake  gradually  raise  its  bed.  The  greatest  depth,  formerly 
30-40  ft.,  is  now  20  ft.  only.  About  1420  Fieravante  Fieravanti  of 
Bologna,  at  the  instance  of  Braccio  Fortebraccio  (p.  49),  constructed 
a  drain  (emissarium),  which  conducted  the  water  into  a  tributary 
of  the  Tiber.  In  ancient  times  the  area  of  the  lake  appears  to  have 
been  smaller.  A  project  for  draining  it  entirely,  formed  by  Na- 
poleon I. ,  is  still  frequently  canvassed. 

The  reminiscence  of  the  sanguinary  victory  which  ffannibal  gained 
here  over  the  Boman  consul  C.  Fkmunmt  on  June  23rd  (i.s.  the  begin- 
ning of  lUy),  B.C.  217,  imparts  a  tinge  of  sadness  to  this  lovely  land- 
scape. It  is  not  difQcult  to  reconcile  the  descriptions  of  Polybius  0 ,  83 
et  seq.)  and  Livy  (22 ,  4  et  seq.)  with  the  present  appearance  of  the  lake. 
In  the  spring  of  217  Hannibal  quitted  his  winter-quarters  in  Qallia  Gisalpina, 
crossed  the  Apennines,  marched  across  the  plains  of  the  Aino,  notwith- 
standing an  inundation,  devastating  the  country  far  and  wide  in  his  progress, 
and  directed  his  course  towards  the  S. ,  passing  the  Roman  army  stationed 
at  ArezBO.  The  brave  and  able  consul  followed  incautiously.  Hannibal  then 
occupied  the  heights  which  surround  the  defile  extending  on  the  K.  side 
of  the  lake  from  Borghetto  to  Passignano,  upwards  of  6  M.  in  length.  The 
entrance  at  Borghetto,  as  well  as  the  issue  at  Passignano,  were  easily  secured. 
Upon  a  hill  in  the  centre  (site  of  the  present  Torre)  his  principal  force  was 
posted.  A  dense  fog  covered  the  lake  and  plain,  when  in  the  early  mom* 
ing  the  consul ,  ignorant  of  the  plan  of  his  enemy,  whom  he  believed  to 
be  marching  against  Bome,  entered  the  fatal  defile.  When  he  discovered 
his  error,  it  was  too  late :  his  entire  left  flank  was  exposed,  whilst  his  rear 
was  attacked  by  the  hostile  cavalry  from  Bor^etto.    No  course  remained 
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io  him  but  to  force  a  passage  by  Pamignaao,  and  the  vanguard  of  6000  men 
succeeded  in  effecting  their  egress  (but  on  the  following  day  were  compelled 
to  surrender).  The  death  of  the  consul  rendered  the  defeat  still  more  disas- 
trous. The  Romans  lost  15,000  men,  while  the  remaining  half  of  the  army 
was  effectually  dispersed ;  and  the  Roman  supremacy  in  Italy  began  to  totter. 
The  slaughter  continued  for  three  hours.  From  the  Gualandro  two  small 
brooks  fall  into  the  lake.  One  of  these,  crossed  by  the  road,  has  been 
named  Sanguinetto  in  reminiscence  of  the  streams  of  blood  with  which  it 
was  once  discoloured. 

The  line  skirts  the  lake  and  passes  through  a  tunnel.  80  M. 
Tuoro;  83  M.  Passignano,  Two  tunnels.  89  M.  Magione,  with  an 
old  watch-tower  of  the  time  of  Fortebraccio  and  Sforza ;  97  M.  Ellera, 

103  M.  Perugia,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  hill  to  the  left. 


7.  Pemgia. 

ArrlTal.  Omnibus  to  the  town  (1  fr.,  in  1/2  1^'*;  down  20  min.)  in 
great  request,  so  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  taking  a  seat  (rarely  cabs). 
(Before  the  first  bend  of  the  road  to  the  left,  a  good  path  to  the  right  as- 
cends to  the  town  in  20  min.) 

Hotels.  *Gbano  HdrsL  Psbdoia,  well  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the 
town  near  the  Prefettura,  first  class,  with  corresponding  charges  (D.  5  fr.) ; 
English  landlady;  rooms  not  always  obtainable  unless  previously  ordered. 
—  Second  class:  Osahdz  Bhbtaons  or  Posta,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Gorso  Vannucci,  R.  from  2.  h,  A  A*  1  fr.  —  Albbbgo  A  Rest.  Bsllx  Abti, 
Yia  Danzetta,  a  side-street  01  the  Gorso,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  IVt  fr.,  unpretending  but 
cleans  Alb.  ft  Rest.  Belvbdbbb,  Via  Sette,  another  side-street  of  the  Gorso. 

MstanraatB.  ProgreuOyVitk  Maszini  81  (PL  B,  G,  4),  near  the  Piazza 
Sopramuro.  —  Beer  at  Via  Baglioni  99a. 

Oaf6s.  *Baduely  TrMimeno^  both  in  the  Gorso  \  Melinelli,  in  the  Piazza 
8.  Lorenzo,  opposite  the  cathedral-fountain. 

Post  Office  (PI.  B,  4,  6),  Via  Baglioni  33.  —  Telegraph  Office  at  the 
Prefettura,  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele.  -^  JHUgenee  Office j  Gorso  38; 
to  UmberHde  (p.  69),  daily  at  7  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  8  fr. ;  to  Todi  (p.  57), 
daily  at  6.30  a.m.,  6  fr. 

Engliah  (Ihuroh  Servioe  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Perugia  is  well  adapted  for  a  summer-resort ,  and  apartments  are  not 
expensive.  •>-  At  least  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half  should  be  devoted  to 
the  town.  Guides  are  not  indispensable,  and  dilettanti '  are  cautioned 
against  purchasing  their  'antiquities\  —  A  drive  to  AeeiH  is  recommended. 

Perugia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Umbria,  with  17,400  in- 

hab.,  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  of  a  military  commandant,  and  a 

bishop ,  and  the  seat  of  a  university,  lies  on  a  group  of  Mils  about 

1300  ft.  above  the  vaUey  of  the  Tiber  (1706  ft.  above  the  sea).  The 

town  is  l>uilt  in  an  antiquated  style,  partly  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 

and  partly  on  its  slope.   Numerous  buildings  of  the  14-1 5th  cent. 

(when  the  town  was  at  its  zenith),  the  paintings  of  the  Umbrian 

school,  and  the  fine  views  of  the  peculiar  scenery,  make  Perug:ia  one 

of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Italy. 

Perutia  was  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  confederate  cities,  and  not  less 
ancient  thui  Ck>rtona,  with  which  andArretium  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  B.  G.  310.  It  subsequently  became  a  municlpium.  In  the  war 
between  Octavianus  and  Antony,  who  in  the  summer  of  41  occupied  Pe- 
rusia,  and  after  an  obstinate  straggle  was  compelled  by  the  former  to  sur- 
render (helium  Perusinum),  Uie  town  suffered  severely,  and  was  finally  re- 
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dnced  to  Mbes.  It  was  afterwards  rebtdit  and  became  a  Soman  colony 
under  the  name  of  Augusta  Penuia.  In  the  6th  cent,  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Goth  Totila  after  a  siege  of  seyen  years.  In  the  wars  of  the  Longobards, 
Guelphs,  and  Ghibellines  it  also  suffered  greatly ;  in  the  i4th  cent,  it  acquired 
Uie  supremacy  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Umbria,  but  in  1370  was  compelled 
to  surrender  to  the  pope.  Renewed  struggles  followed ,  owing  to  the  con- 
flicts between  the  powerful  families  of  Oddi  and  Baglioni.  In  1416  the 
shrewd  and  courageous  Braccio  Fortebracclo  of  Hontone  usurped  the  su- 
preme power,  whence  new  contests  arose,  until  at  length  (Horanni  Paolo 
Baglioni  surrendered  to  Pope  Julius  II.  Leo  X.  caused  him  to  be  executed 
at  Borne  in  1520.  In  1540  Paul  III.  erected  the  citadel,  *ad  eoereendam 
Penuinorum  audaciam\fM  the  inscription,  destroyed  during  the  last  revo- 
lution, recorded.  In  1706  the  town  was  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  on 
3l8t  May  1849  by  the  Austrians,  and  in  1860  by  the  Piedmontese. 

TTmbrian  Bcnool  of  Painting.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Dante  an  Um- 
brian  artist,  the  miniature  painter  Odkszsio  of  CMMo^  was  celebrated, 
and  art  was  practised  in  Gubbio,  Fabriano^  Ptrugia^  etc.  The  neigh> 
bouring  Siena  doubtiess  exercised  an  influence  on  the  prevailing  style 
of  art,  which,  was  confirmed  by  the  situation  of  the  towns,  the  character 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  religious  atmosphere  diffused  by  Assisi  and 
Loreto.  Neither  dramatic  power,  nor  wealth  of  imagination  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Umbrian  style ,  Its  characteristic  features  being  reverie, 
tranquillity,  and  gentieness  of  sentiment.  The  men  pourtrayed  often  ap- 
pear destitute  of  individuality  and  vigour,  the  female  figures,  on  the  other 
hand,  excite  our  admiration  owing  to  their  winning  and  devout  expres- 
sions. Technical  improvements  seem  to  have  been  introduced  but  slowly, 
but  the  old  style  was  thoroughlv  cultivated  and  rendered  more  attractive 
by  frequent  use  of  decorative  adjuncts. 

Setting  aside  the  painters  of  the  14th  cent.,  who  were  dispersed  among 
various  small  towns,  we  find  that  Ottaviano  Nelli  of  Oubhio  (15th  cent.) 
was  the  first  able  representative  of  this  school.  Works  by  this  master 
are  preserved  both  at  his  native  town  and  at  Foligno.  Nelli  was,  how- 
ever, eclipsed  by  OeniUe  da  Fabriemo  (b.  about  1370),  who  probably 
had  studied  the  Sienese  masters  in  his  youth,  and  who  afterwards  un- 
dertook long  journeys  {e.g.  to  Venice  and  Home),  thus  establishing  his 
reputation  throughout  Italy.  His  style  not  unfrequently  resembles  the 
Flemish.  Besides  Gubbio  and  Fabriano,  other  Umbrian  towns  possessed 
local  schools  of  painting,  such  as  Camerino  and  Foligno.  The  latter, 
about  the  middle  of  the  l5th  cent.,  gave  birth  to  Nieeolb  di  Liberator e^ 
sumamed  ^(tmno,  a  man  of  limited  ability,  which,,  however,  he  cul- 
tivated to  the  utmost.  His  prevailing  theme  is  the  Madonna,  to  whose 
features  he  imparts  beauty  in  happy  combination  with  reverie  \  and  in  this 
department  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  Perugino  and  Baphael. 

Meanwhile  ^bugia,  the  largest  city  in  this  district,  by  no  means 
remained  idle.  In  this  wider  and  more  enterprising  field  the  old  con- 
ventional styles  were  soon  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory,  and  the  necessity 
of  adopting  the  Florentine  style  was  urgently  felt.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  16th  cent.  BeMdetto  Bimfigli  was  the  first  who  strove  to  throw  aside 
the  local  style  of  painting ,  and  the  same  effort  was  made  by  Ffortruo  di 
Lorenzo^  a  younger  master  and  perhaps  a  pupU  of  Benedetto. 

This  improved  style  was  brought  to  maturity  by  Pibtbo  Vamkdcci  of 
Citik  della  Pieve  (144^-1524) ,  sumamed  Pbbcoino  ,  after  the  chief  scene 
of  his  labours,  a  master  to  whom  the  Umbrian  schocfhis  chiefly  indebted 
for  its  fame.  Perugia  was,  however,  by  no  means  the  only  sphere  of  his 
activity.  He  repeatedly  spent  years  together  in  Florence,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  a  considerable  time  in  Rome.  His  endeavours  to  overcome 
the  defects  of  his  native  school  were  crowned  with  success.  In  Ver- 
rocchio''s  studio  in  Florence  he  was  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  perspeo 
tive  and  the  new  mode  of  colouring,  and  in  both  respects  attained  con- 
summate skill.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  his  excellence 
continued  unimpaired,  as  his  frescoes  in  the  Cambio,  and  several  works 
in  the  Gallery  at  Perugia  sufficientiy  prove.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life,  however,  his  works  show  a  falling  off,  occasioned,  doubtless, 
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by  Mb  accepting  more  orders  than  he  could  conscientiously  execute, 
whereby  his  art  was  degraded  to  a  mere  handicraft.  He  seems ,  indeed, 
to  have  had  more  studios  than  one  at  the  same  time,  as  for  example  in 
1502h5  both  at  Florence  and  Perugia ,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  young 
Raphael  was  employed. 

Another  great  master  of  the  Umbrian  school .  vying  with  Peragino, 
is  BxBNABDiiro  BxTTi,  sumamcd  Pintd&icchio  (1454-1513).  Although  he 
exercised  no  considerable  influence  on  the  progress  of  Italian  art,  and 
remained  unaffected  by  the  striking  improvements  introduced  by  Leonardo 
and  others,  yet  he  thoroughly  understood  how  to  utilise  the  traditional 
style  and  the  current  fonns,  and  was  marvellously  prolific  as  a  fresco 
painter.  The  Vatican  and  Roman  churches,  the  Cathedral  Library  at 
Siena,  and  the  Collegiate  Church  at  Spello,  are  the  chief  scenes  of  his 
activity.  —  Amongst  the  younger  contemporaries  of  Perugino  we  must 
next  mention  Giovanni  di  Pietvo,  sumamed  Lo  Spagna  after  his  native 
country,  whose  paintings  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  early  works  of  Raphael, 
and  who ,  |  in  common  with  aU  the  Umbrian  masters,  exhibits  great  ease 
of  execution. 

Other  assistants  of  Perugino,  but  of  inferior  merit,  were  Giannicola 
di  Paolo  Manni  (d.  1544)  and  Eusehio  di  8.  Giorgio.  The  latter  was  so 
successfal  in  imitating  Raphael  in  superficial  respects ,  that  several  of 
his  pictures,  amongst  others  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  picture-gal- 
lery at  Perugia  (Sala  del  Pinturicchio,  No.  23,  p.  52),  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Raphael  himself.  Of  Sinibaldo  Ibi  and  Tiberio  d*At$isi,  who 
flourished  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  16th  cent.,  little  is  known, 
and  their  works  are  rare.  Gerino  of  Pistoja  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
painter  of  the  average  class ,  and  the  works  of  Domenico  di  Paris  J^fani 
(1483-  c.  1536),  a  friend  of  Raphael,  possess  considerable  attraction.  These 
last  masters,  however,  show  little  individuality,  and  before  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  the  Umbrian  school  was  completely  merged  in  those  of 
Rome  and  Florence. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  on  the  site  of  the 
citadel,  which  was  removed  in  1860,  extends  the  Piazza  Yittorio 
Emanuele  (PI.  B,  5} ,  in  which  rises  the  Prefetturaf  a  simple  and 
handsome  modern  building ,  adorned  with  arcades  on  the  ground- 
floor.  In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  is  a  bronze  equestrian  Statue  of 
Victor  EmmanuellLy  by  Tadolini(1890).  The  garden-terrace  affords 
a  superb  ^Yiew  of  the  Umbrian  valley  with  AssisI,  Spello,  Foligno, 
Trevl,  and  numerous  other  villages ,  enclosed  by  the  principal  chain 
of  the  Apennines  extending  from  Gubbio  onwards ;  the  Tiber  and 
part  of  the  lower  quarters  of  Perugia  are  also  visible.  (A  band  plays 
here  two  evenings  a  week.) 

Northwards  from  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele  runs  the  Corso 
Yannucci  to  the  left,  leading  to  the  cathedral-square ;  and  the  Yla 
Baglioni  to  the  right ,  leading  to  the  Piazza  del  Sopramuro  (p.  55). 

We  follow  the  GobsoYannuooi,  the  busiest  and  handsomidst  street 
in  the  town.  On  the  right  (No.  8)  is  the  Palazzo  Baldc$ohi  (PI.  21 ; 
B,  4) ;  on  the  2nd  floor  is  preserved  a  drawing  by  Raphael  (Pintu- 
ricchio?) for  the  5th  fresco  in  the  library  of  Siena  Cathedral  (p.  29 ; 
fee  1/2  fr.). 

On  the  left,  farther  on,  is  the  *Ck>ilegio  del  Oambio  (PI.  31; 
B,  4),  the  old  chamber  of  commerce,  with  thelJDiBNZA  dblGambio, 
containing  celebrated  frescoes  of  the  cardinal  virtues  by  PeruginOy 
dating  from  his  best  period,  1500.  (Adm.  7-12  and  3-5 ;  in  winter 
10-2 ;  custodian  1/2  fr. ;  best  light  between  11  and  12.) 
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On  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  door.  Ist  Arch:  to  the  left,  Fabiiu  Maxi- 
moB,  Socrates,  and  Numa  Pompilius^  with  Prudence  above  ^  to  the  right, 
Farias  Camillas,  Pittacas,  and  Tngan,  with  Justice  above.  2sl6.  Arch: 
to  the  left,  Lucius  Sicinius,  Leonidas.  and  Horatius  Codes,  with  Fortitude; 
to  the  right,  Scipio,  Pericles,  and  Cincinnatus,  with  Temperance.  On  the 
pillar  between  the  arches  is  a  portrait  of  Perugino.  —  Opposite  the  en- 
trance: to  the  left,  the  Transfiguration  as  the  fulfilment  of  faith;  to  the 
right ,  ^Adoration  of  the  Kagi ,  as  a  revelation  of  love.  —  Bight  wall. 
1st  Arch:  to  the  left.  Prophets,  to  the  right  Sibyls,  as  the  heralds  of 
hope;  above,  Jehovah.  The  2nd  Arch  is  occupied  by  Uie  finely-carved 
judicial  throne  and  the  money-changers*  bench.  —  On  the  ceiling  are  me- 
dallions of  the  seven  planets ,  surrounded  by  admirable  arabesques.  Ra- 
phael is  said  to  have  been  one  of  Perugino^s  assistants  in  the  execution 
of  these  frescoes ;  his  style  is  traceable  in  the  Madonna  of  the  Nativity. 
Pexngino  received  360  ducats  for  his  work  from  the  guild  of  merchants. 
The  exquisite  carved  and  inlaid  work  ('tarsia'')  of  the  judicial  benches, 
doors,  etc.,  by  Dom.  del  Tomso  (1490-93)  of  Florence  and  Antonio  di  Mereo' 
iello  (1601),  which  are  amongst  the  finest  Benaissance  works  of  the  kind, 
also  deserve  notice.  —  The  adjacent  Chapxii  contains  an  altarpiece  and 
frescoes  by  Oiannieola  Itanni. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  GoUegio  is  the  *Palaiio  Pubblico 
(or  ComunaU,  PI.  22;  B,  4),  a  huge  edifice  of  1281  and  1333,  re- 
cently skilfully  restored,  with  its  principal  fa^e  towards  the 
Corso  and  a  second  towards  the  Piazza  del  Dnomo.  It  is  adorned 
with  fine  windows ,  a  handsome  portal ,  and  Gothic  sculptures  (the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  aUied  towns,  saints,  etc.).  Over  the  portal 
in  the  Piazza  del  Dnomo  are  a  griffin  and  a  lion  in  bronze  (14th 
cent.);  below  are  chains  and  bars  of  gates,  commemorating  the 
victory  gained  by  the  Perugians  in  1358  over  the  Sienese.  The  chief 
entrance  Is  In  the  Corso.  On  the  2nd  floor  is  the  Sala  dbi.la  Statis- 
TiCA,  with  a  fine  Benaissance  door,  in  a  lunette  above  which  Is  a  Ma- 
donna by  Fior,  di  Lorenzo,  On  the  same  floor  is  the  Sala  dbl  Oapi- 
TANO  DBii  PopoLO,  an  apartment  of  noble  dimensions.  On  the  3rd  floor 
is  the  mnnicipal  *Pictubb  Gt alJjBuy  (Pinaeoteca  Vannucci)y  formed 
since  1863  of  works  collected  from  suppressed  churches  and  monaster- 
ies ,  and  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  Umbrian  art.  (Adm.  9-3 ; 
tickets  1  fr.,  in  the  Tesoreria  on  the  1st  floor.)  Catalogues  provided. 

The  Vestibule  contains  a  few  unimportant  pictures  and  idso  works 
of  art  for  sale.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Sai.a  dsi  Cihslii  (A;  old  paintings): 
1.  Meo  da  Sitna^  Madonna  and  saints.  Ko.  2.  Two  saints,  and  No.  3.  The 
Apostles  (the  latter  as  predelle)  evidently  belong  to  the  same  work.  12. 
Jmbroffio  £o«*ef»«<«,  Madonna  and  four  saints  ^  26.  MargarUont  d'ArezxoiX^^)^ 
Large  crucifixion :  22-24,  perhaps  by  the  same  master.  —  Sala  B  (formerly 
the  Cixppella  dei  Decemviri),  with  frescoes  by  Benedetto  Bonfigli.  To  the 
right  of  the  windows  and  on  the  entrance-wall  are  scenes  from  the  life  of 
St.  Louis  of  Toulouse.  Opposite  the  windows  are  the  Burial  of  that  saint 
and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Herculanus  on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of 
Perugia  by  Totila.  On  the  adjacent  wall  is  the  Burial  of  St.  Herculanus. 
—  Sala  dsi  Stacohi  (D)  :  Frescoes  of  the  Umbrian  School  (14th  and  15th 
cent.),  transferred  to  canvas.  The  glass-eases  contain  codices  and  choir- 
boolu  with  miniatures.  —  Sala  di  Taddxo  Babtoli  (£):  Sienese  pic- 
tures of  the  16th  cent.,  most  of  them  valuable.  Taddeo  Bartoli  (14u3): 
9.  Madonna  with  angels  and  saints;  10.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Tom. 
^Areangelo  of  Cortona:  Exploits  of  the  condottiere  Braccio  Fortebraccio 
(Mese).  —  Sala  dbl  Fba  Anoblioo  (F):  '*1-20.  Fra  Angelico  da  Fietole, 
Fragments  of  a  large  altar-piece  (Madonna  with  angels,  Annunciation, 
Saints,  Miracles  of  St  Nicholas  of  Bari);  21.  Piero  della  Franceeea^  Madonna 
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and  four  saints,  with  the  Annunciation  above.  —  Sal  a  del  Bonfioli  (G). 
Bonfigli:  7.  Annunciation,  with  St.  Mark;  10.  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  13.  Ma- 
donna with  angels  playing  on  instruments.  Qiwanni  Soceati  da  CamerinOy 
16, 19.  Madonna  and  angels.  —  Sala  di  Beknabdino  di  Masiotto  CH).  Ber., 
nardino:  1.  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine:  2.  Madonna  and  saints.  10.  Bonfigli, 
'Gonfalone'  (sacred  banner)  of  the  Fraternity  of  S.  Bernardino  di  Siena 
(Christ  blessing  the  saints ,  below  which  are  believers  burning  obiects  of 
luxury).  12.  Caporali,  Christ  and  the  Madonna  in  glory  (fresco).  14.  2fic- 
colb  da  Foligno,  Gonfalone  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Annunziata  (1466).  — 
Sala  di  Fiobbnzo  di  Lobemzo  (J):  4.  FiorenzOy  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
(among  whose  followers  is  the  young  Perugino  to  the  left);  24.  Perugino, 
Coronation  of  the  Madonna.  —  Gabinetto  di  Fiobbnzo  di  Lobenzo  (L): 
2-9.  Fiorenzoy  Miracles  of  S.  Bernardino  (2-6 ,  masterpieces ;  7-9,  in  the 
same  style,  but  inferior);  16.  Fiorenzo  (?),  Bust  of  the  Madonna  in  a 
garland,  with  angels'  heads  below.  —  Sala  del  Pebugino  (M).  Ca- 
ratioli,  Marble  bust  of  Perugino.  Perugino:  11.  Baptism  of  Christ;  20. 
Nativity;  21,  16,  12,  7.  Predelle;  8,  9,  13,  14,  17,  18,  22,  23.  Saints;  all 
being  fragments  of  a  large  altar-piece.  Below  No.  4.  (St.  James,  by 
Perugino)  Is  an  autograph  letter  of  the  master  to  the  Prior  of  S.  Agos- 
tino.  —  We  now  traverse  the  Sala  di  Giannicola  Manni  e  di  Bebto  (O) 
to  the  *Sala  del  Pintubicohio  (N),  which  contains  the  gems  of  the  col- 
lection: Perugino:  2.  Transfiguration;  3-6.  Predelle;  6.  Madonna  and 
saints.  7.  Spagna,  Madonna  and  saints.  10.  Pinturicchio :  Large  altar- 
piece  in  its  original  frame,  the  Madonna  with  the  infant  Child  and  St. 
John;  on  the  wings,  SS.  Augustine  and  Jerome;  above,  the  Annunciation; 
in  the  pediment,  a  Piet&;  in  the  predelle,  scenes  from  the  lives  of  88. 
Augustine  and  Jerome  (1496);  12.  Gonfalone  with  St.  Augustine  (on  silk). 
Perugino :  14.  Madonna ,  worshippers ,  SS.  Francis  and  Bernardino ;  15. 
Madonna  and  saints;  16.  John  the  Baptist  with  saints.  Raphael:  17.  Strip 
of  decorative  painting ;  24.  God  the  Father  with  angels  (both  belonging  to 
the  Entombment,  p.  332).  Eusebio  di  JSan  Giorgio:  18.  Madonna  with  saints ; 
23.  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  20.  Pupil  of  Raphael  (?),  Madonna,  resembling 
the  Conestabile  Madonna,  formerly  in  Perugia.  —  We  return  through 
Sala  0  to  the  Sala  della  Scuola  di  Pebuoino  (P)  :  36.  Domenico  di  Paris 
Al/ani,  Holy  Family,  designed  by  Raphael.  —  The  following  rooms  are 
the  Sala  Dohsnico  Alfani,  Sala  della  Tobbb,  and  Sala  Obazio  Auani. 
The  Biblioteca  Fubblioa,  which  is  also  in  this  Palaeso,  contains  about 
30,(XX)  vols. ,  and  some  fine  MSS.  of  the  ll-15th  cent.,  with  miniatures. 

In  tbe  Piazza  del  Municipio  rises  the  *Fonte  Maggiore ,  dat- 
ing from  1277,  and  one  of  the  finest  fountains  of  that  period  in 
Italy.  It  consists  of  three  admirably-constructed  basins,  adorned 
-with  numerous  biblical  and  allegorical  figures  in  relief,  executed  by 
Niccolb  and  Giovanni  Piaano  and  Amolfo  di  Camhio  (1280;  two 
of  the  statuettes  are  modern  substitutes).  —  The  W.  side  of  the 
piazza  is  occupied  by  the  Episcopal  Palace  (PL  30),  behind  which 
is  the  so-called  Maeath  delle  Volte  (PI.  32),  a  relic  of  the  Palazzo 
del  Podestk,  which  was  burned  down  in  1329  and  again  in  1534. 

The  Cathedral  of  8.  Lorenzo  (PI.  11 ;  6, 4),  dating  from  the  15th 

cent.,  is  externally  unfinished.    Adjoining  the  entrance  from  the 

Piazza  del  Municipio  is  a  pulpit. 

The  interior,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  with  a  short  transept,  is  of 
spacions  bat  heavy  dimensions.  —  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Baglioni  by  AgosUno  d* Antonio  di  Buceio,  beyond  which  is 
the  Cappblla  S.  BEBHABDnro,  with  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  the  master- 
piece of  Barocdo  (1669) ;  the  painted  window  representing  tne  Pieaehing 
of  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena  is  by  Oostantino  di  Moaato  and  Arrigo  Fiatn- 
nUngo  of  Malines  (1566;  restored  in  1863).  -^  Opposite,  in  the  left  aisle, 
is  the  Cappblla  dell''  Anbllo,  which  down  to  1797  contained  the  cele- 
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brated  Spo8&lizio  by  Perngino ,  now  at  Caen  in  Konnandy.  The  beanti  • 
folly  carved  stalls  were  begun  by  Oiulio  da  Majano  and  finished  by  Do- 
meaieo  del  Tasso  in  1491;  the  elegant  tabemacnlam  was  ezecated  by  the 
goldsmith  Cesarino  del  Boscetto,  in  1519.  —  Farther  on  in  the  nave  is  a 
Pieta  in  relief,  by  Affostino  d*jMtonio  di  Dueeio.  —  In  the  Bight  Tkahsspt.  a 
marble  sarcophagus  containing  the  remains  of  Popes  Innocent  III.  (d.  1216), 
Urban  IV.  (d.  1264),  and  Martin  IV.  (d.  1286).  —  The  adjoining  Wimtsk, 
Choib  eontaina  an  *Altar-piece  by  L%iea  SignorelU:  Madonna  with  SS.  John 
the  Baptist,  OnuphrinB  the  Hermit,  Stephen,  and  a  bishop  as  donor  (1484). 
Below  the  2nd  window  to  the  left:  Christ  imparting  his  blessing,  and  saints, 
by  Lodovieo  di  Angelo. 

In  the  LiBBABY  are  preserved  precious  MSS.,  such  as  the  Codex  of  St. 
Luke  of  the  6th  cent.,  in  gold  letters  on  parchment. 

On  the  W.  and  N.  side  of  the  Cathedral  is  sitnated  the  Piazza 
Danti  (PI.  B,  0,  3,  4),  with  a  hronze  statue  of  Fopt  Julius  III.  by 
Vine.  Danti  (1556).  —  From  the  N.  angle  of  the  Piazza  Danti  the 
Via  Yecchia  descends  to  the  *Areo  di  Augusto  (PI.  2;  0,  3),  an  an- 
cient town-gate  with  the  inscription  Colonia  Vibia  Augusta  Perusia. 
The  foundations  date  from  the  Etruscan  period ,  and  the  upper  part 
from  the  3rd  cent.  A.  D.  From  this  point  the  partly  preserved  walls 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  occupied  the  height  where  the  old  part  of 
the  present  town  stands,  may  he  distinctly  traced. 

The  small  space  in  front  of  the  Arco  di  Augusto  is  called  the 
Piazza  Fobteb&acoio  (PI.  G,  3) ;  to  the  left  is  the  PaLa»to  Qalenga^ 
formerly  Antinoti^  by  Alessi.  —  A  little  to  the  N.  lies  the  church 
of  S.  Agostino  (PI.  6 ;  C,  2),  to  the  right  of  which  is  an  oratory  con- 
taining seyeral  pictures  by  Alfani,  Scaramucci,  etc. 

From  the  Palazzo  Galenga  the  Via  dell'  Universitk  leads  in  a  few 
minutes  to  the  University  (PI.  B,  2),  established  in  1320  in  a  mon- 
astery of  Olivetans,  which  was  suppressed  by  Napoleon.  It  possesses 
a  small  Botanic  Qarden,  Natural  History  and  Art  History  Collections^ 
and  a  Mubbxtm  of  Etbusoan  and  Roman  ANTiauiiiBs  (curator, 

8ig.  Angela  LupatdU). 

The  Museum  of  Antiquities  is  on  the  first  floor.  On  the  Staircase  are 
Etruscan  and  Latin  inscriptions  and  unimportant  Eoman  sculptures.  The 
Corridor  chiefly  contains  Etruscan  urns  and  a  few  casts  from  antique 
and  Benaissance  sculptures.  No.  279.  Terracotta  urn  in  the  form  of  a 
recumbent  man,  who  is  being  seized  by  a  goddess  of  death  with  the 
features  of  a  fiend  \  the  hollow  interior  once  contained  the  ashes  of  the 
deceased.  The  OeMnetto  di  Antiquaria  contains  stone  weapons,  urns,  and 
Etruscan  and  Roman  anticaglias.  In  the  3rd  Room,  Mountings  of  a  chariot 
with  figures  and  ornamentation  resembling  the  most  ancient  Asiatic  style  (in 
a  cabinet  opposite  the  windows)  ^  large  gold  Earring  with  a  female  head  (in 
the  cabinet  ifk  the  middle  of  the  room) ;  two  Mirrors  with  scenes  from  the 
myths  of  Meleager  and  Helen.  In  the  4th  Room,  Vase  of  admirable  Attic 
workmanship,  with  red  figures  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne  (cabinet  opposite 
the  windows).  —  The  Ouardabatei  Collection,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
corridor,  contains  various  interesting  objects  from  Etruscan  graves.  In 
the  1st  Room,  Collection  of  cut  stones.  In  the  2nd  Room  j  fine  mirror- 
case,  with  a  representation  of  Dionysus  on  the  panther,  toilette  articles, 
and  amber  and  coral  ornaments  (catalogue  1  fr.).  —  Gabinetto  Cristiano: 
Central  Room,  Coffin  of  Bishop  Baglioni,  with  a  sumptuous  velvet  covering 
(15th  cent.)  (  episcopal  vestments  of  the  16th  cent.  \  richly  carved  panels 
from  the  confessionals  of  S.  Agostino,  perhaps  by  Bctrili;  voting-urn  used 
in  municipal  elections,  with  the  arms  of  the  Guilds  (14th  cent.).  2nd 
Boom  (to  the  right).  Reliquary  containing  the  remains  of  the  condottiere 
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Braccio  Fortebraecio ,  who  fell  at  the  siege  of  Aqnila  on  5th  June ,  1424 
(formerly  in  8.  Francesco  dei  Conventaali) ;  Seal  of  Card.  Bembo  hy  Lau- 
tirio  di  Perugia;  Madonna  by  Agostino  d^ Antonio  di  Duceio^  and  other  terra- 
cottas; fine  terracotta  relief  of  St.  Francis,  by  Luca  delta  Rohbia;  bust  of 
one  of  theBaldeschi  family  (16th  cent.) ;  weapons ;  mi^olica.  In  the  3rd  Boom 
(to  the  left)  three  masterpieces  of  enamel-work  ('champs  lev^^):  a  goblet 
which  once  belonged  to  Pope  Benedict  XI.  (d.  1304^,  and  a  enp  and  plate 
or  saucer  executed  by  Catalortio  di  Pietro  of  Todi  (14th  cent);  to  the  right, 
ivory  carvings,  includingc  a  ircular  piece  with  chessmen,  and  a  represent- 
ation  of  French  knights  starting  for  the  chase  (14th  cent.).  •»  The  Cor- 
ridor contains  medieeval  sculptures;  statues  from  the  Maesta  delle  Volte 
(p.  52),  by  Agostino  d* Antonio  di  Duceio  (1475),  and  a  model  of  the  Fonte 
Haggiore  (p.  52). 

The  IfeUurcd  Sisiorp  Collections  are  unimportant. 

The  Dhiversity  Churchy  the  key  of  which  is  kept  by  the  curator  of  the 
Museum,  contains  mediseval  works  of  art  and  plaster  casts,  including 
those  of  an  8th  cent,  tabernaculum  and  an  early-Christian  sarcophagus. 

Near  the  Gate  of  S.  Angelo  (PI.  A,  1),  to  which  the  Via  Longara 
leads  from  the  Piazza  Fortebraccio ,  is  situated  the  architecturally 
interesting  church  of  8.  Angelo ^  a  circular  structure  with  16  antique 
columns  in  the  interior,  in  the  style  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  in  Rome, 
probably  dating  from  the  6th  cent.,  with  additions  of  a  later  period. 
—  On  the  other  (S.)  side  of  the  Longara  is  8.  Agnese^  adorned  with 
frescoes  from  the  later  period  of  Perugino  and  his  pupils. 

Ascending  from  the  Piazza  Fortebraccio  (see  above)  by  the  Tla 
Plnturicchlo  to  the  S.E.  (or  from  the  Piazza  Dantl,  p.  53,  by  the 
Piazza  Piccinino  and  the  Via  Bontempi  to  the  £.,  and  then  taking 
the  first  side-street,  the  Yia  Raffaello,  to  the  left),  we  reach  — 

♦B.  Severo  (PI.  14 ;  C,  3),  formerly  a  convent  of  the  order  of 
Gamaldoll,  now  a  college,  in  the  chapel  of  which  Raphael  painted  his 
first  fresco,  in  1505,  having  leftPerugino's  school  the  year  before,  and 
gone  to  Florence.    Entrance  adjoining  the  chapel  (custodian  1/2  fr.). 

The  fresco,  which  was  seriously  damaged,  and  was  spoiled  in  ISTTS  by 
the  restorer  Consoni,  betrays  the  influence  of  Fra  Bartolommeo's  Last 
Judgment  in  S.  Maria  Nuova  in  Florence  and  may  also  be  regarded  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  upper  part  of  Eaphaers  Disputa  in  the  Vatican; 
above,  God  the  Father  (obliterated)  with  three  angels  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;  below,  the  Redeemer  and  the  saints  Maurus,  Flacidus,  Benedict, 
Bomuald,  Benedict  the  Martyr,  and  John  the  Martyr.  The  inscription 
(added  at  a  later  period)  runs  thus :  Rafael  de  Urbino  dom.  Oetaviano  Ste- 
phana Valaierano  Priore  Sanctum  Trinitatem  angelos  astantes  sanetosque 
pinrit^  A.D.  MDV,  At  the  sides,  lower  down,  St.  Scholastica,  St.  Jerome, 
St.  John  Ev.,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Boniface,  and  St.  Martha,  by  Pietro 
Perugino.  Inscription:  Petrus  de  Castro  Plebis  Perusinus,  tempore  domini 
Silvestri  Stephani  Valaterani  a  destris  et  tinistris  div.  Christipherae  sanctos 
sanctasque  pinxit  A.  D.  MDXXI. 


A  vaulted  passage  under  the  clock  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  (p.  61) 
leads  from  the  Corso  Vannuccl  to  the  Via  de'  Pbiobi,  the  best  route 
to  the  sights  of  the  W.  quarter.  The  Via  Deliziosa,  diverging  to  the 
left  near  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  the  Chieta  Nuova  (PI.  10 ;  B,  4), 
contains  (PL  18)  the  House  of  Perugino  (?;  denoted  by  a  tablet). 

We  continue  to  descend  the  Via  de*  Priori,  passing  the  medias- 
Tdl  Torre  degli  Scirij  or  degli  Scalzi  (Pi.  34  j  A,  4),  and  the  Madonna 
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della  Luce  (PI.  4),  a  pleasiDg  little  Renaissance  church  of  1518,  and 
reach  an  open  space  on  the  right.    Opposite  us  here  rises  the  — 

*OTatorio  di  S.  Bemardiao  {Confratefnitdk  della  OiuatiMia;  PI. 
A,  3).  The  early-Renaissance  fa^e,  executed  by  Agostino  d^ Antonio 
di  Duceio ,  a  Florentine  sculptor  y  in  1459-61 ,  is  a  magnificent 
polychrome  work ,  in  which  both  coloured  marble  and  terracotta  are 
employed,  whUe  the  ground  of  the  numerous  and  very  elaborate 
sculptures  is  also  coloured.  A  picture  in  the  interior,  representing 
the  consecration  of  the  church ,  contains  a  fine  view  of  the  facade. 

Adjacent  is  the  church  of  8.  Franceioo  del  ConTontuali,  or  del 
Ptato  (PI.  9 ;  A,  3),  for  which  Raphael  painted  the  Entombment  now 
in  the  Borghese  Gallery  at  Rome  (p.  332).  In  the  crypt  are  several 
frescoes  of  the  13th  cent.  (Betrothal  and  Death  of  the  Virgin).  The 
church  is  in  a  very  precarious  state. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Corse,  and  parallel  with  it,  stretches  the 
Piazza  dbi.  Sopbamubo  (PI.  C,  4),  resting  on  extensiye  substructures, 
part  of  which  belong  to  the  ancient  Etruscan  town-walls.  On  the 
£.  side  of  the  Piazza  rises  the  Palaao  delCapitano  delPopolOy  after- 
wards the  Palazzo  del  Podesth  (PL  29),  dating  from  1472;  adjoining 
it  is  the  Old  University  j  built  in  1483 ;  both  edifices  are  now  occu- 
pied hy  courts  of  justice  (PI.  35).  A  Monument  to  Oartbaldi  rises 
in  the  centre  of  the  piazza. 

The  Via  Baglioni  leads  hence  towards  the  S.  to  the  Piazza  Yittorio 
Emanuele  (p.  50).  We  descend  here  immediately  to  the  left,  passing 
the  substructures  of  the  old  citadel,  where  an  ancient  gate ,  called 
Porta  Mania  (PI.  33 ;  0,  5),  with  interesting  sculptures ,  and  the 
Inscriptions  Augusta  Perusia  and  Colonia  Vibia^  which  was  removed 
from  its  old  site  to  make  way  for  the  fortress,  has  been  re-erected.  — 
We  turn  to  the  left  here,  and  follow  the  broad  main  street  with  an 
avenue  of  acacias,  at  the  end  of  which,  to  the  left,  rises  the  small 
Gothic  church  of  8.  Ercolano  (PI.  6 ;  G,  5),  with  an  altar  consisting 
of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  probably  from  the  studio  of  Giov.  Pisano. 

Following  the  Cobso  Gavoub,  the  continuation  of  the  Via  dell' 
Indipendenza,  to  the  left,  we  reach  a  small  square  in  which  stands 
the  church  of  — 

S.  Domenico  (PI.  7;  C,  6),  a  Gothic  edifice  built  by  Oiov.  Pisano 
f?)  after  1304 ,  and  almost  entirely  re-erected  by  Carlo  Madema  in 
1614 ,  with  a  lofty  campanile ,  part  of  which  has  been  taken  down. 

In  tbe  liSVT  Tbahsspt  is  the  Montunent  to  Pope  Benedict  XI.,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  Philip  IV.  of  Fn^ace^  and  died  in  1304 
from,  eatihg  poisoned  figs.  It  was  executed  by  Giovanni  Pisano^  and  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  monuments  of  its  kind ;  above  the  recumbent  figure 
of  the  pope  rises  a  lofty  canopy,  borne  by  spiral  columns  and  adorned 
with  mosaics  (above  is  a  Madonna  between  St.  Dominicus  and  the  kneeling 
pope  on  one  side  and  St.  Herculanus  on  the  other).  On  the  adjacent 
wall  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Benedetto  Guidolotti  (1429).  —  The 
Choxb,  with  a  rectangular  termination,  contains  a  huge  Gothic  window 
filled  with  rich  stained  glass,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Italy  (218  sq.  yds.), 
executed  in  1441  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  of  Perugia,  and  recently  restored. 
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This  window  belonged  to  the  original  church.  —  The  inlaid  Choir  Stalls 
(tarsia)  date  from  1476.  —  The  fourth  chapel  (Cappella  del  Rosario)  in  the 
BiQHT  Aisle  has  a  large  altar  by  Agostino  d'Antonio  di  Ditcdo  (1469). 

After  a  few  minutes  more  we  pass  through  the  Porta  8»  Pi'etro, 
richly  decorated  by  Agostino  d'Antonio  dl  Duccio  (1473},  and  reach 
the  old  monastery  and  church  of  — 

*S.  Fietro  de'  Oassinensi  (PL  13 ;  D,  7,  8 ;  entrance  in  the  first 
court  in  the  corner  diagonally  opposite,  to  the  left).  The  church, 
erected  about  the  year  1000  by  S.  Pietro  Vincioli  of  Perugia,  is  a 
basilica,  consisting  of  nave,  aisles,  and  a  transept,  with  a  richly 
gilded  flat  ceiling,  borne  by  18  antique  columns  of  granite  and 

marble  and  two  pillars,  and  contains  numerous  pictures. 

In  the  Kavb,  above,  are  eleven  large  pictures  by  Ant.  VtusiUieehi,  sur- 
named  VAliense^  of  Perugia,  a  pupil  of  Tintoretto  and  Paolo  Veronese,  exe- 
cuted in  1592-94.  —  The  Bight  ^sls  contains  several  Umbrian  pictures. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  adorned  with  modern  frescoes,  contains,  on 
the  left,  the  monumental  relief  of  a  Countess  Baldeschi,  in  terracotta, 
firom  a  drawing  by  Fr.  Overbed  \  on  the  right,  Holy  Family,  a  copy  from 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  by  Pontormo.  —  Then,  above  the  door  leading  to  the 
monastery,  Two  saints  "bj  Sassoferrato,  after  Perugino,  and  a  Holy  Family 
after  Bonifatio  of  Venice.  Above  the  door  leading  to  the  Sacristy,  Three 
saints,  also  after  Perugino  by  Satso/errato.  —  In  the  Saobistt  (shown  by 
the  custodian ,  20-30  c.)  are  five  small  half-figures  of  saints,  by  Perugino 
(which  formerly  surrounded  the  Ascension  by  the  same  master,  removed 
by  the  French ,  now  in  Lyons) ;  Holy  Family,  by  Parmigicmino ;  Infant 
Jesus  and  St.  John ,  after  Perugino ,  by  Raphael  (?) ;  8.  Francesca  Bo- 
mana,  by  Caravaggio,  —  The  Choir-books  are  embellished  with  good  min- 
iatures of  the  16th  century. 

The  Ghoib  Stalls,  in  walnut,  are  admirably  carved  and  inlaid  (tarsia) 
by  Steifano  da  Bergamo,  1536;  the  doors  at  the  back  are  by  his  brother 
Damiano.  —  Under  the  arch  of  the  Choir,  on  each  side,  are  ambones  (pul- 
pits) in  stone,  with  reliefb  on  a  golden  ground,  by  Franc,  di  Chtido,  1517-21. 

The  LsFT  AisuB,  beginning  at  the  upper  end  by  the  choir,  contains  a  picture 
by  Bonfigli  (?),  Mary  with  the  body  of  Christ  and  two  saints,  1469.  In  the 
adjoining  chapel  is  a  marble  altar  with  reliefs,  partly  gilded,  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole ,  l4'73.  In  the  next  two  chapels :  pictures  by  0.  JZent,  Giorgio  Ya- 
sari,  and  others.  Between  these,  on  the  wall  of  the  aisle:  Judith,  by  Sasso- 
ferrato.  Then,  Adoration  of  the  Hagi,  by  Eusebio  di  8.  Oiorgio ;  Annun- 
ciation, after  Raphael,  by  Sassoferrato ;  Pietl^,  a  late  work  of  Perugino, 
part  of  a  large  dismembered  altar-piece  from  the  church  of  S.  Agostino. 

Close  to  S.  Pietro ,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  are  the 
gardens  of  the  Passeggiata  Puhbliea  (PI.  D,  8),  extending  to  the 
Porta  S.  Costanzo ,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the 
valley  of  Foligno  and  the  Apennines. 

The  visitor  may  also  inspect  the  following  private  collections : 
the  collection  of  Aw,  Bomualdi,  Via  del  Bufalo,  No.  5  (near  the  Al- 
bergo  Gran  Bretagna),*compri8ing  bronzes,  coins,  cameos,  drawings 
and  paintings  by  An,  Carracei,  Perugino  (^'),  etc.  (for  sale).  —  The 
Oalleria  Monaldi  (PI.  26 ;  B,  5) ,  in  the  palazzo  of  that  name,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  Baglloni  and  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele ,  and 
the  Oalleria  Meniconi  (PI.  25;  G,  5),  Via  di  Porta  Romana,  both 
chiefly  contain  works  of  later  masters  (end  of  16th  and  17th  cent.). 

Outside  the  Porta  del  Carmine  lies  the  Cemetery  QE^l.  K,  3),  con- 
taining a  monument  to  the  champions  of  liberty  in  1B59. 
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Outaide  the  Porta  8.  Costanzo,  on  the  road  to  AmW,  Ilea  the  church 
(restored)  of  5.  Coatanzo  CE*1.  D*  B,  8),  dating  from  the  11th  cent.,  with  an 
ancient  portal.  —  About  8  M.  to  the  E.  of  Perugia,  >/<  ^'  ^^  this  side  of  PomU 
S.  Ot&vamU  (p.  77),  the  Ajicibxt  Btkusoav  Nbosofolib  of  Pemgia  was  dis> 
covered  In  1840.  Carriage  there  and  hack,  a  drive  of  lVs-3  hrs.,  12  £r. 
This  expedition  may  be  conveniently  combined  with  the  drive  to  Assisi 
(p.  78).  —  The  most  interesting  of  the  tombs,  and  one  of  the  handsomest, 
though  not  oldest  in  N.  Etrurla,  is  the  Bepolcro  de*  '▼olontnii  (the  tomb  of 
the  Volumnii,  Srd  cent.  B.  C),  dose  to  we  road,  where  it  is  intersected 
by  the  railway.  It  consists  of  ten  chambers,  hewn  in  the  coarse-grained 
tufa.  A  number  of  cinerary  urns,  with  portraits  of  men  and  women,  and 
various  kinds  of  decoration,  were  found  here.  Some  of  the  olijects  found 
in  the  tomb  have  been  left  in  their  original  positions ,  but  most  of  them 
are  now  preserved  in  a  chamber  built  above  it.  The  custodian  lives  on 
the  hill  above  the  tombs  (fee  Vs  fr.,  for  tk  party  1  fr.). 

Fbom  Pkbuoia  to  Todi,  about  28  H.  (diligence,  see  p.  48).  This  road, 
once  greatly  frequented,  but  now  of  merely  local  importance,  descends 
rapidly  into  the  valley  of  the  Tiber ,  which  it  crosses  t  and  then  remains 
on  its  left  bank.  The  scenery  presents  no  great  attractions.  About  half- 
way between  Perugia  and  Xajrni,  and  19  H.  to  the  B.  of  Orvieto,  lies  — 

Todi  (Po«to,  at  the  gate),  the  ancient  tJmbrian  Tuder^  a  high-lying  town 
(1495  ft.)  with  SSOOinhab.  •,  the  hill  is  so  abrupt  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  is  not  accessible  to  carriages.  Its  ancient  importance  is  indicated  by  the 
fragments  of  walls  and  the  extensive  ruin  of  a  Temple^  or  Boiiliea,  usually 
styled  a  temple  of  Mars.  Although  poor  in  treasures  of  art,  the  town  boasts 
of  several  interesting  edifices,  among  which  are  the  Cathadrca  and  the  Town 
HcUl  in  the  Piasea.  The  church  of  B.  Foriunato  possesses  a  handsome  portal, 
attributed  to  Lor.  Haitani  (c.  1390).  The  finest  building  of  all,  however,  is  the 
pilgrimage-ehurch  of  8.  Maria  delta  Coniolatione ,  in  the  form  of  a  Oreek 
cross  and  covered  with  a  dome.  The  arms  of  the  cross  are  also  sur* 
mounted  with  domes,  and  are  polygonal  in  shape  with  the  exception 
of  the  choir ,  which  is  semicircular.  The  exterior  ii  remarkable  for  its 
simple  and  massive  style,  and  the  interior  for  its  symmetrical  proportions 
and  the  delicately  graduated  ornamentation  of  its  pillars.  Being  one  of 
the  noblest  creations  of  the  Renaissance  period,  this  edifice  was  naturally 
attributed  to  Bramante.  Documents,  however,  name  Cola  di  Matteuceio 
da  Caprarola  (1606)  as  the  architect,  and  Baldasaare  Perugti  as  his  ad- 
viser. The  progress  of  the  building  was  remarkably  slow,  and  it  was 
not  completed  tUl  1604.  —  Todi  was  the  birthplace  of  Jacopone  da  Todi 
(d.  1806),  author  of  the  ^Stabat  mater  dolorosa'. 

Fbok  Todi  to  Kabiti,  28  M.,  by  the  villages  of  BosarOt  Coiiel  Todino, 
and  San  Getnine,  About  1  Vs  H.  from  the  last,  on  the  ancient,  now  abandoned 
Via  Flaminia,  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  the  once  prosperous  Canulae. 
From  San  Gtemine  (P/t  H.  from  Kami)  two  roads  descend  gradually  to 
the  beautiftJ  vaDey  of  the  Nera^  one  leading  S.E.  to  Temi  (see  p.  87),  and 
the  other  8.  to  ITami  (p.  90). 


8.  From  Arezzo  to  Fossato. 

84  H.  Bailwat  (Ftrrovia  delf  Apennino  Centrale):  one  through  -  train 
daily  in  about  6i^  hrs.  (fares  9  fr.  30,  6  fr.  75  c). 

AretzOy  see  p.  39.  —  For  a  short  distance  the  train  follows  the 
line  to  Rome  (j>.  44),  but  it  soon  diverges  and  begins  to  ascend  more 
rapidly  towards  the  hills  to  the  £.  of  Arezzo,  affording  a  picturesque 
retrospect  of  the  town  and  plain.  It  mounts  as  far  as  the  Scoptiione^ 
the  W.  parallel  chain  of  the  TJmbrian  Apennines,  separating  the 
valleys  of  the  Arno  and  Tiber.    This  part  of  the  line,  the  most  in- 
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teresting  from  an  engineering  point  of  Tiew,  traverses  20  tunnels 
and  several  viaducts.  —  Beyond  (11 M.)  Palaxto  del  Pero  we  descend 
to  the  N.  E.  through  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Cerfone^  a  tributary 
of  the  Tiber.  —  1972  M.  Ville  Monterchi^  in  a  hollow,  from  which 
a  steeper  ascent  leads  to  r^O^sM.)  Citerna.  —  24^2  M.  Anghiari^ 
a  small  town  (1600  inhab.)  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill,  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber,  here 
about  7  M.  wide. 

The  train  traverses  the  highly  cultivated  plain,  crosses  the  Tiber , 
and  reaches  (28Y2  M.)  Borg^  8.  Sepolcro  (Alb,  Venezia)^  a  little 
town  with  3700  inhab.  at  the  foot  of  the  MonU  3/asftftore  (4430  ft.). 
A  marble  statue,  erected  in  1892  after  Zocchfs  designs,  comme- 
morates Piefo  delta  Francesca  (bom  here  about  1420;  d.  1492), 
one  of  the  most  influential  painters  of  the  15th  cent,  and  the  teacher 
of  Luca  Signorelli  (p.  45).  Several  of  his  paintings  are  preserved 
in  the  town :  in  the  Misericordia  or  hospital-church,  a  Madonna  with 
the  Infant  and  saints  (an  early  work ;  1445) ;  in  the  Palazzo  del 
ComuTiei  St.  Louis  (1460)  and  an  admirable  Resurrection,  both  fres- 
coes.  The  Palazzo  del  Comune  also  contains  a  fine  Gruciflxion  by 

Signorelli,  originally  a  church-banner. 

From  Borgo  8.  Sepolcro  a  road  crossea  the  Central  Apennines  to 
Urbino  (p.  99),  viiL  Urbcmia  (31  M.),  formerly  CqsM  Durante  and  noted  for 
its  majolica-manufactare,  and  the  former  convent  of  Mant^ormtino^  which 
contains  a  Madonna  by  Qiov.  Santi  (1489). 

The  railway  proceeds  to  the  S.E.  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  31  M.  8,  Qiustino;  SSi/a  M.  8dci  Lama,  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  village  of  that  name. 

88  M.  Cittii  di  Castello  (Locanda  la  Cannoniera),  with  5400 
inhab.,  occupying  the  site  of  Tifemum  Tiber inum^  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  Totila.  In  the  15th  cent,  it  belonged  to  the  Yitelli  family, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Church.  The  town,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  rectangle ,  and  still  surrounded  by  the  walls  erected  in  1518, 
contains  many  interesting  buildings  of  the  early-Renaissanoe  period. 

Of  the  numerous  churches  8.  DomerUeo  alone  has  preserved  a 
Gothic  character.  All  that  remains  of  the  old  Gathedbjll  of  S. 
FiiOBTDO,  founded  in  1012,  is  the  campanile  and  the  N.  portal ;  the 
present  building,  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  Renaissance  style, 
was  begun  in  1482  and  completed  in  1540.  Bramante  has  been 
frequently  named  as  the  builder,  but  Elia  di  Bartolommeo  Lom- 
hardo  is  mentioned  in  the  records  as  the  architect. 

Among  the  secular  buildings,  the  Palazzo  Comunaley  built  in 
the  14th  cent,  by  a  certain  Angelus  of  Orvieto,  in  the  style  of  the 
Florentine  palaces,  retains  most  closely  its  original  form.  Four 
other  palaces,  dating  from  the  15-I6th  cent.,  bear  the  name  of  the 
Yitelli,  the  lords  and  masters  of  the  town,  who,  like  most  of  the 
magnates  of  the  Renaissance  period,  were  passionately  addicted  to 
building.  Of  these,  the  oldest  is  the  Palazzo  di  Aleisandro  ViteUi; 
the  handsomest  is  the  Palazzo  Vitelli  a  8,  Oiaeomo;  and  the  largest 
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the  Palazzo  VUelli  a  Porta  5.  Egidio.  The  small  summer-house  (Pa- 
lazzino)  of  the  latter  deserves  special  DOtice. 

The  PiNACOTBOA  now  contains  the  more  important  paintings  and 
works  of  art  formerly  in  the  churches. 

Baphael ,  it  is  well  known ,  painted  in  Perngia  bis  fint  works  for 
chnrchea  in  Ciiti  di  Castello,  bat  they  have  since  disappeared,  or  (like  the 
Sposalixio  now  in  the  Brera  at  Milan)  have  been  carried  elsewhere.  The 
only  work  of  his  now  here  is  a  church-banner,  with  (l^o.  32)  the  Trinity 
and  (Ko.  16)  the  Creation.  An  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  a  Martyrdom 
of  8t.  Sebastian  (from  S.  Domenico)  by  Lmea  BigwrHU^  and  several  terra- 
cottas by  Luea  dtUa  RobbU^  and  his  school,  are  also  noteworthy. 

The  church  of  5.  Cecilia  contains  a  Madonna  hy  Lnca  Siginorelli, 
and  the  Palazzo  Mancini  a  Nativity  hy  the  same  master,  as  well  as 
seyeral  other  valnahle  pictures. 

Beyond  Cittli  di  Castello  the  train  follows  the  right  hank  of  the 
Tiher.  43  M.  8.  Seeondo ,  at  the  mouth  of  a  lateral  vaUey.  On  a 
height  to  the  right,  l^/^M.  from  this  station  and  as  far  from  (4572^0 
Trestina^  the  next,  lies  Canoseio^  a  frequented  pilgrim-resort.  Be- 
yond (50  M.)  Monte  CasteUi  we  cross  the  Tiber  and  reach  (53  M.) 
Umbertide  (Alh.  Guardahassi),  a  small  town  (1900inhab.)  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Tiber,  the  valley  of  which  is  here  somewhat  narrow.  In 
the  church  of  S.  Croce  is  a  Pesccnt  from  the  Cross  hy  Lnca  Signo- 
relli.   Diligence  to  Perugia,  see  p.  48. 

Beyond  (56  M.)  Monte  Corona  the  railway  quits  the  Tiher  and 
ascends  to  the  N.  through  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Assino,  crossing 
the  stream  six  times.  —  57  M.  Serra  Partueci;  59i/2  M.  Campo 
Reggiano,  At  (64  M.)  Pietralunga  we  reach  the  fertile  tableland  of 
Ouhbio.  To  the  left  rise  the  MonU  Calvo  (2965  ft.)  and  the  Monte 
d'Aruciano, 

70  M.  Onhhio  (Albergo  8»  Marco,  near  the  station,  well  spoken 
oi'j  Oiardino^  Botetta  or  Colombay  both  in  the  Piazza  Yittorio 
Emanuele  and  well  spoken  of),  with  5500  inhab.,  lies  at  the  foot  and 
on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Calvo,  at  the  entrance  to  a  gorge  flanked  by 
steep  cliffs.  The  town  presents  quite  a  mediaeval  appearance,  and 
the  proximity  of  the  Apennines  also  gives  it  a  different  character 
from  most  other  Italian  towns.  Conspicuous  among  the  houses  is  the 
huge  Palazzo  del  Consoli,  (p.  60)  and  above  them  towers  the  church 

of  S.  XJbaldo. 

Gubbio  is  the  ancient  Iguviwn  or  EugvMum^  mentioned  by  Cicero  and 
Caesar.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  was  besieged  in  1155  by  the  Emp. 
Frederick  I.,  then  became  an  independent  state,  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
dnchy  of  Urbino,  and  with  it  finally  accmed  to  the  States  of  the  Chnrch. 

Gnbbio  was  the  native  place  of  Odtritio,,  a  famous  miniature  painter 
(d.  abont  1300),  who  is  called  by  Dante  in  his  Porgatorio  (xi,80)  TOnor 
d'Agobbio*;  but  no  authentic  work  by  his  hand  now  exists.  In  the  14th 
and  15th  cent,  a  branch  of  the  Umbrian  school  flourished  here,  and  among 
its  masters,  whose  renown  extended  even  beyond  their  native  place,  were 
Quido  JPttknerucd  (1280-1345?)  and  several  members  of  the  Ifelli  family, 
particularly  Ottaviano  Ifelli  (d.  1444).  —  Gubbio  occupies  a  still  more 
important  page  in  the  history  of  Abtistio  HANDiosAprs.  Like  Urbino, 
Pesaro,  and  Faenea,  it  was  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  Majolica^  or  earthen- 
ware vases  and  tiles  which  were  covered  with  a  white  coaUng  of  colour 
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before  being  baked.  One  of  the  most  distinguiBhed  mi^olica  painters  was 
'■Mauiro  Giorgio'  of  Gubbio,  who  is  said  to  have  invented,  or  rather  re- 
discovered and  perfected,  the  metallic,  ruhy-coloared  glazing  for  which  the 
Italian  majolicas  are  remarkable. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  spacious  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele  is  the 
chnrch  of  8.  Francesco,  We  ascend  hence  by  old-fashioned  streets 
to  the  Piazza  della  Sionohia,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  supported 
by  massive  vanlts,  where  the  most  conspicuous  building  is  the  — 

Palazzo  dei  Ooitsoli,  a  huge  pinnacled  Gothic  edifice  with  a 
tower,  erected  in  1332-46  hy  Oiovanello  Maffei  of  Qubbio,  sur- 
named  Oattapone^  and  at  present  disused.  The  ground-floor  contains  a 
slab  with  an  inscription  of  the  Augustan  period.  The  Loggia  afTords 
a  beautiful  view,  embracing  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  theatre  in  the 
plain  (p.  61),  and  on  the  other  side,  the  old  facade  of  the  Palazzo 
Ducale  (fee  ^2  ^0» 

The  Palazzo  Pbbtobio,  now  'Besidenza  Municipale*,  contains 

several  collections  (fee  Y2-I  ^'0- 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  so-called  Eugubian  Tablets  ^  which  were  dis- 
covered in  1440  near  the  ancient  theatre.  They  are  of  bronse,  and  bear 
inscriptions,  four  in  Umbrian,  and  three  in  Latin  characters,  which  long 
baffled  the  investigation  of  the  learned.  They  contain  in  the  TJmbrian 
language,  an  old  Italian  dialect  akin  to  Latin,  liturgical  regulations  and 
formuln  of  nearly  uniform  import,  dating  from  different  periods.  The 
older,  in  the  Umbrian  character,  are  read  from  right  to  left.  The  later,  in 
Latin  letters,  date  from  about  the  2nd  cent.  B.C. 

The  upper  saloon  (handsome  door)  contains  a  number  of  pictures, 
including  several  fine  works ,  chiefly  of  the  Umbrian  school ;  admirable 
wood-carving  of  the  16th  and  16th  cent. ;  cabinets,  chairs,  and  a  number 
of  ancient  and  modem  majolicas. 

The  third  side  of  the  piazza  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Palazzo 
Ranghiasci-Brancaleone.  —  Conte  Fabiani-Bienij  Piazza  S.  Martino, 
possesses  several  good  pictures. 

Ascending  the  Yia  del  Duchi  to  the  left,  and  then  following  the 
Via  di  S.  Ubaldo,  we  reach  the  Palazzo  i>ei  Duohi,  an  old  Qothio 
edifice,  which  was  remodelled  hy  Luciano  da  Lauranna,  the  architect 
of  the  palace  of  Urbino  (p.  100).  The  colonnaded  court  Is  almost  an 
exact  reproduction  of  that  of  Urbino.  The  Interior  Is  quite  a  ruin 
and  scarcely  accessible. 

Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  court  of  the  Pal.  dei  Duchl  rises 
the  Gathbdbal  of  SS.  Mablano  b  Jacopo  Mabtibb  ,  a  structure 
of  the  13th  cent.,  destitute  of  aisles  and  so  built  against  the  slope 
of  the  hill  that  its  back  is  embedded  in  the  ground.    The  facade  is 

adorned  with  sculptures  of  the  Evangelists  (13th  cent.). 

Among  the  pictures  in  the  interior  (first  altar  on  the  left)  is  a  Ma- 
donna with  88.  Ubaldo  and  Sebastian,  by  Simbaldo  JU  of  Gubbio.  By 
the  2nd  altar  a  Coronation  of  Mary  Magaalene  by  Titnoteo  ViU.  The  sacristy 
contains  a  Flemish  vestment,  presented  by  Pope  Marcellus  II. 

The  church  of  S.  Mabla  Nuoya,  situated  near  the  £.  end  of  the 
Via  delle  Fonti,  running  above  and  parallel  with  the  Corso ,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Yia  Nelli,  contains  the  admirably-preserved  ^Madonna 
del  Belvedere',  by  Ottaviano  NeUi,  1404  (apply  to  the  sacristan),  a 
Madonna  in  fresco  hyBemardino  di  Nanni^  frescoes  on  the  entrance- 
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wall,  and  on  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  door  a  St.  Anthony  by  Ouido 
PalmemccL 

The  Yia  Paoli  leads  from  the  end  of  the  Gorso  Garibaldi  to  the 
fine  Gothic  chnich  of  5.  Oiovanni  (13th  cent.).  —  At  the  other  end 
of  the  Gorso  is  the  church  of  8.  Pieiro,  with  a  12th  cent,  facade 
(decayed).  —  8.  Domenieo,  8.  Agostino^pegeoeB  in  the  choir  ascribed 
to  Ottaviano  Nelli),  and  8.  Maria  delta  Piaggiola  (ontside  the  Porta 
Yittoria;  over  the  high-altar,  Madonna  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano) 
also  contain  pictures  of  the  same  period. 

The  ancient  town  extended  farther  into  the  plain  than  the  mod- 
ern. Among  the  ruins  still  existing  is  a  Theatre  j  discovered  in 
1863,  apparently  of  the  republican  era.  It  is  not  entirely  excavated, 
but  part  of  the  external  row  of  arches  is  preserved ,  and  the  stage, 
facing  the  town,  is  distinctly  traceable.  (We  quit  the  Piazza  Yitto- 
zio  Emanuele  by  the  Porta  Tiasimeno,  turn  to  the  right,  and  lastly 
pass  through  a  modem  gateway  on  the  left,  towards  a  farm.) 

73  M.  Padule,  Beyond  (78 V2  M.)  Branca  we  cross  the  Ckiaseio 
and  traverse  the  valley  of  that  stream  to  — 
84  M.  FoasatOj  see  p.  112. 


9.    From  Florence  to  Borne  vift  (Arezzo)  Terontola 

and  Chinsi. 

196  M.  Railwat.  This  ia  the  shorteBt  route  from  Florence  to  Rome. 
Express  in  5»A-7»/4  brs.  (fares  39  fr.  30,  27  fr.  50  c.)^  ordinary  train  in 
12  hrs.  (fares  W  fir.  76,  26  fr.,  16  fr.  10  c.);  no  change  of  carriages.  —  The 
digression  from  Orte  (p.  69)  to  the  beautiful  waterfalls  of  Temi  (p.  87) 
is  recommended  to  all  who  have  sufficient  time. 

From  Florence  to  Teront^lOy  76  M.,  see  pp.  38-47.  The  main 
line  to  Rome  diverges  to  the  right  (S.)  from  the  branch-line  to  Pe- 
rugia, Assisi ,  and  Foligno,  and  at  first  skirts  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Trasimene  Lake  (oomp.  p.  47). 

82  M.  CoBiiglione  del  Lago^  lying  to  the  left  on  a  promontory 
extending  into  the  lake,  possesses  an  old  palazzo  of  the  Duohi  della 
Comia,  built  by  Alessi. 

861/2  M.  PomicaU^  a  small  place  with  unimportant  frescoes  in  its 
churches  by  Pemgino  and  his  school.  The  line  takes  a  W.  direction 
and  joins  tiie  line  from  Siena  in  the  valley  of  the  Chiana  (B.  4). 

93^2  M.  OhiUli.  —  The  Railway  Station  (^lUitaurmU)  is  about 
li/s  M.  from  the  town,  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  Tosto'  (seat  in  a  carriage) 
to  the  town  1  fr.,  two  'postl'  l»|t  fr. 

Hotels.  GoBONA,  Via  Porsenna  1,  unpretending  and  moderate ;  Etbubia, 
at  the  station,  well  spoken  of. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  inspect  the  Etbdscak  Amtiquitibs  should  en- 
quire for  the  custodian,  who  is  generally  to  be  found  at  the  museum.  For 
opening  the  museum  'and  accompanying  visitors  to  the  tombs  his  tariff 
charge  is  6  fr.  An  additional  fee  is  required  for  the  Deposito  del  Gran- 
duca  (p.  62).  The  road  to  the  tombs  is  very  muddy  in  wet  weather. 
—  Travellers  are  cautioned  against  making  purchases  of  Etruscan  anti- 
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qviUes  at  GhioBi,  as  'antiquities^  from  Etruscan  tombs  are  largely  manufac- 
tured here. 

Chiusi  (820  ft. ;  1800  inhal).),  the  ancient  Clushan,  one  of  the 
twelve  Etrascan  capitals,  firequently  mentioned  in  the  wars  against 
Rome,  and  as  the  headqnaiters  of  Porsenna,  was  fearfully  devastated  by 
malaria  in  the  middle  ages;  but  under  the  grand-dukes  of  the  House 
of  Lorraine  the  Yal  di  Chiana  was  gradually  drained,  and  the  town 
recovered  from  these  disasters.  The  walls  are  medisEsval;  a  few  re- 
lics of  those  of  the  Etruscan  period  are  traceable  near  the  cathedral, 
outside  the  Porta  deUe  Torri.  A  walk  thence  round  the  town  to 
the  Porta  RomanOj  also  called  Porta  di  8.  PietrOj  affords  pleasing 
views  of  the  S.  portion  of  the  Chiana  Valley,  Citti  della  Keve,  the 
mountains  of  Cetona,  to  the  N.  the  lakes  of  Chiusi  and  Montepul- 
ciano,  and  the  latter  town  Itself.  Under  the  town  extends  a  laby- 
rinth of  subterranean  passages  (inaccessible),  the  precise  object  of 
which  is  unknown ;  but  they  probably  belonged  to  an  elaborate  system 
of  drainage,  as  the  ancient  Etruscans  excelled  in  works  of  this  kind, 
and  were  even  in  advance  of  many  modern  nations. 

The  interesting  Musbo  Etbusco  contains  a  valuable  collection 
of  objects  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  around  Chiusi,  such  as  vases 
(including  several  curious  polychrome  urns),  dishes,  bronzes,  mirrors, 
sarcophagi,  and  especially  cinerary  urns,  chiefly  of  terracotta,  with  a 
few  of  alabaster  and  travertine. 

The  Cathedral  of  8.  Miistiola  consists  almost  entirely  of  frag- 
ments of  ancient  buildings;  the  eighteen  columns  of  unequal 
thickness  in  the  interior,  and  the  tomb  of  S.  Mustiola  are  derived 
from  a  similar  source.  The  sacristy  contains  a  mass-hook  illumin- 
ated with  admirable  miniatures  of  the  15th  cent.,  chiefly  by  ar- 
tists of  the  Sienese  school.  The  walls  of  the  arcades  in  the  cathedral 
square  bear  numerous  Etruscan  and  Roman  inscriptions. 

The  great  attraction  of  Chiusi  are  the  *Etbtj8CAN  Tombs  (guide, 
see  p.  61),  situated  in  isolated  hills  at  some  distance  from  the  town. 
The  most  important  are  the  following:  to  the  N.E.  the  Depoaito  dd 
OrandueOy  3  M.  (private  property;  fee  i/j-1  f^.);  near  it  the  most 
important  of  all,  the  Deposito  deUa  SeimiOj  with  paintings  represent- 
ing gladiatorial  combats.  The  Deposito  del  Poggio  OajeUi,  which  is 
supposed,  but  without  authority,  to  be  the  Mausoleum  of  Porsenna 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Varro,  is  3  M.  distant  and  much  dilapidated. 
To  the  N.W.,  the  Deposito  delU  Monaehe,  2  M. ;  then,  to  the  S.E., 
the  Deposito  del  CoUCj  with  mural  paintings,  1  M.  from  the  town. 
Near  8.  Catefvna^  on  the  way  to  the  station,  are  small  catacombs  of 
the  early-Christian  period^  and  near  them  a  Roman  tomb. 

About  3Vs  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  Chiusi  lies  the  little  town  of  Barteano 
(about  1970  ft.),  above  which  rises  an  ancient  castle.  The  Villa  Bargagli 
contains  a  collection  of  sarcophagi,  vases,  small  bronzes,  and  other  anti- 
quities found  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  admission  is  courteously  granted. 

A  diligence  runs  from  the  Chiusi  station  in  1  hr.  to  the  (5  M.)  loftily 
situated  town  of  QiXXk  delU  Pieve  (1666  ft.),  with  2300  inhab.,  the  birth- 
place of  Pietro  Vawmed  (1446-1524),  surnamed  Perugino  after  Perugia,  which 
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waa  the  chief  scene  of  his  liboan  (comp.  p.  49).    Tbit  town  possesses  ser- 

eral  of  his  pictttres.  hut  thev  are  works  of  his  later  period,  hastily 
painted  and  chiefly  done  hy  his  pupils,  as  the  master  apparently  deemed 
his  native  plaee  not  capable  of  appreelatinK  works  of  a  more  elaborate 
kind.  —  The  oratory  dii  JHtcipUnaU,  or  S.  Maria  dei  BianeM^  contains 
an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  one  of  the  largest  pictures  hy  Perugino;  two 
letters  of  the  artist  from  Perugia  (1504)  are  shown  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  thia  fresco,  reducing  it  from  200  to  76  ducats.  —  In  the  Cathedral 
(interior  modernised)  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (first  chapel  to  the  left), 
and  in  the  choir  a  Madonna  with  68.  Peter,  Paul,  Oerrasius,  and  Prota- 
siufl ,  1513.  The  picture  of  St.  Antony  with  St.  Paulus  Eremita  and  St. 
Marcellufl  in  8.  Jsrosft'no,  belonged  originally  to  the  church  of  S.  Antonio. 
All  these  pictures  are  by  Perugino.  —  Ciutside  the  Orvieto  gate  is  the  church 
of  3.  Maria  dei  Servi^  containing  remains  of  a  Crucifixion  by  Perugino, 
dating  from  1517. 

The  road  leading  from  CittJt  della  Pieve  in  an  B.  direction  to  Perugia 
(31  M.)  was  formerly  much  frequented. 

About  7Vs  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  Ghiusi  (carriage  in  li/i  hr.),  and  at  the 
same  distance  to  the  W.  from  Citti  della  Pieve,  lies  the  small  town  of 
Getona,  commanded  by  a  mediseval  castle.  The  Palaszo  Terrosi  contains 
a  small  collection  of  antiquities  found  in  ihe  neighbourhood  (visitors  gen- 
erally admitted  on  presenting  their  cards),  such  as  handsome  poly- 
chrome and  richly  gilded  ums)  an  elephants  tusk  with  archaic  reliefs 
from  the  Odyssey,  etc.  —  Picturesque  grounds  at  the  back  of  the  palace. 

The  Bailwat  descends  the  Chiana  valley.  104  M.  FieulU; 
the  vlUage,  21/2  M.  distant,  Ues  on  a  hill  to  the  right.  112  M. 
AlUrona,  Near  Orvieto  the  Chiana  falls  Into  the  Paglia,  a  tnrbul- 
ent  tributary  of  the  Tiber,  which  causes  great  damage  in  rainy 
seasons.  The  rock  here  Is  tertiary  sandstone,  while  at  Orvieto  the 
volcanic  district  begins ,  of  which  the  central  point  is  the  lake  of 
Bolsena  (jp.  66). 

II8V2  M.  Stat.  Orvuto  (440  ft.),  at  the  base  of  the  hill  oc- 
cupied by  the  town,  to  which  a  cable- tram  way  (^Funicolarc]  5min. ; 
30  c),  520  yds.  In  length ,  ascends  at  a  gradient  of  27 :  100,  pass- 
ing through  a  tunnel  under  the  Fortezza.  Hotel-omnibuses  wait  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  cable-tramway. 


Orvieto.  —  Hotels.  *Qravi>  Hdrsi*  dkllb  Bsxxb  Axti  (Palasso  BisenBi), 
Corso  Cavour,  B.,  L.,  ft  A,  2-6,  B.  IVs)  d^.  inel.  wine  3,  D.  5,  omn.  1  fr.  — 
Au.  ToBDi  &  Aquila  Bianga.  Via  Garibaldi,  behind  the  Palazzo  Gomunale, 
R.,  L.,  A  A.  lV«-3,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  omn.  «/«  fr-,  ^e^l 
spoken  of-,  Locanda  Valbntini,  Via  8.  Andrea  17,  unpretending.  —  Caffi 
BenedttH,  Piazza  Vittorio  Bmanuele. 

The  Wine  of  Orvieto  is  esteemed  both  here  and  at  Borne. 

Fhotographe  of  Signorelirs  frescoes  sold  by  Armoni,  near  the  Cathedral. 

Orvieto  (1165  ft. ;  7300  inhab.),  a  small  town  and  episcopal  res- 
idence, on  an  isolated  tufa  rock,  occupies  the  site  of  Vbbmti,  one 
of  the  twelve  capitals  of  the  Etruscan  League.  Volslnii,  after  various 
vicissitudes  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  B.C.  264  by  the  Romans, 
who  are  said  to  have  carried  off  2000  statues  among  the  booty.  The 
wealth  of  the  ancient  town  has  been  proved  by  the  discovery  of 
numerous  vases,  trinkets,  and  statues.  A  new  town,  the  Vrhihtnium 
of  Procopius,  arose  on  the  site,  and  was  called  Vrhs  Vetus  in  the 
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8th  cent,  Thonce  l9  derived  its  modern  niiDie.  In  the  middle  age.'< 
It  was  &  great  stronghold  of  tbe  Guelphs,  and  often  affoided  refogo 
to  the  popes.  Abont4-5brs.ie  Buffldeat  fora  hsaty  Tiaittathetavn. 
From  the  E.  entrance  to  the  town,  where  tlieteTmlnils  of  the  CBhle- 
tramway  (p.  63)  ia  aitaated,  near  the  old  castle  mentioned  below, 
mns  the  Corio,  the  principal  street  ofOrrieto.  Two  medieval  towers 


rise  in  this  street ;  opposite  the  Qrst  of  these  is  the  Tia  del  Duomo, 
which  leads  qb  straight  to  the  Piazza  S.  Maila  with  the  far-famed  — 
**Cfttlisdnl  I^PI.  i),  a  magniBcent  example  of  the  Italian  Qothlc 
ttyle,  and  one  of  the  most  inteiestiiig  bulldlngi  In  Italy,  founded  in 
consequence  of  the 'Hiraote  ofBoUena'(comp.  p.68).  The  first  stone 
was  solemnly  laid  by  Pope  Nicholas  IT.  on  13th  Nov.  1290,  and  the 
edifice  begun  under  the  iaperiiaton  of  a  now  unknown  architect, 
The  work  progressed  so  rapidly  that  In  1309  Bishop  Guide  di  Farnese 
was  able  to  read  the  first  mass  in  the  church.  It  consists  of  a  nave 
and  aisles,  with  transept  and  rectangular  choir.  It  is  114'/^  yds. 
long  and  36  yds.  wide,  and  like  the  cathedrals  of  Florenoe  and  Siena 
Is  constructed  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and  while  marble.  This 
cathedral,  like  those  in  other  towns,  once  constltnted  a  great  arena 
for  the  display  of  artistic  skill.  The  guirdlans  of  the  building  were 
unwearied  in  providing  for  its  ornamentation,  and  like  the  curators 
of  modern  maseums  who  are  zealous  to  secure  works  by  the  best 
artists,  they  did  all  In  their  power  to  obtain  the  serrices  of  the  first 
masters  of  the  day  for  the  embellishment  of  their  church. 
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Tbe  *Fa9Ads,  with  its  three  gables,  44  yds.  wide  and  160  ft. 
high ,  is  goigeously  enriched  with  scolptares  and  (freely  restored) 
mosaics,  and  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  gorgeous  polychrome' 
monnment  in  existence.  Though  it  was  begun  in  1310  under  the 
saperylsion  and  according  to  the  plans  of  Lorenao  Maitani  of  Siena, 
its  upper  part  was  not  finished  until  the  16th  century. 

The  exeellent  BAS-RxLisn  on  the  lower  parte  of  the  pillars,  which  in 
many  respects  are  characteristic  of  the  transitional  style  preceding  the 
Benaiflsance,  represent  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament:  Ist  pillar 
to  the  left,  from  the  Creation  down  to  Tubal  Cain;  2nd,  Abraham,  ge- 
nealogy of  the  Virgin  v  3rd,  History  of  Christ  and  Mary ;  4th,  Last  Judgment 
with  Paradise  and  Hell;  above  are  the  bronse  emblems  of  the  Bvangelists, 
by  Lor.  Maitani.  Abore  the  principal  portal,  a  Madonna  nnder  a  canopy, 
in  marble,  by  Andrea  Fitano.  On  the  margin  of  the  large  square  panel, 
Ia  the  centre  of  which  is  a  rose-window,  are  small  marble  statues  of 
prophets,  and  above,  of  the  AjKMitles,  executed  by  Raffaello  da  Montektpo 
(1560  et  seq.). 

Above  the  doors  and  in  the  three  pointed  gables  are  Mosaios  on  a 
golden  ground,  of  various  periods  (i4-19th  cent.):  Annunciation,  Nup- 
tials  of  the  Virgin ,  Baptism  of  Christ ,  Coronation  of  the  Madonna  \  the 
latter,  the  principal  picture,  is  the  highest 

The  *Interier  has  recently  been  admirably  restored.  It  is  constructed, 
like  that  of  the  Siena  cathedral,  of  alternate  layers  of  dark  and  light 
stone  (black  basalt  and  greyish-yellow  limestone  from  the  vicinity).  On 
each  side  four  columns  and  two  pillars  separate  the  nave,  which  is  131  ft. 
in  height,  from  the  lower  aisles.  Above  the  round-arched  arcades  is  a 
gallery  adorned  with  rich  carving.  The  windows  are  pointed,  and  the 
upper  parts  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  visible  frame-work  of  the  roof 
was  formerly  richly  ornamented. 

At  the  sides  of  the  principal  entrance ,  to  the  right,  St.  Sebastian  by 
Scalxa^  to  the  left,  St.  Bochus.  In  the  Lept  Aisle  ,  Madonna  and  St.  Ca- 
tharine, a  fresco  ^y  Qeniile  da  Fahriano  (1426;  much  damaged).  Before  this 
stands  a  fine  marble  font,  the  lower  part  by  Luea  di  Giovanni  (1390),  the 
upper  by  Sana  di  Maiteo  (1407).  —  In  the  17a vs,  to  the  right,  a  fine  marble 
holy  water  basin  in  the  Benaissance  style  \  in  front  of  the  columns,  statues 
of  the  Apostles,  by  Jioiea^  ScaUa^  Totiy  Oiov.  da  Bologna^  and  other  masters. 
—  In  the  Choib,  frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  by  tJgolino  di  Prete 
tTIlario  and  Pietro  di  Pueeio.  By  the  high-altar  (on  both  sides)  the  Annun- 
siata  by  Mocchi.  The  beautifully  inlaid  stalls  in  the  choir  by  artists  of 
Siena,  of  the  14-15th  cent.,  have  recently  been  replaced  by  modern  works. 
On  each  side  is  an  altar  with  reliefs  in  marble:  on  the  left.  Visitation  of 
Mary,  executed  by  Moschino  when  16  years  of  age,  from  designs  by  8ammieheli\ 
to  the  right,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Mosca. 

JtiffM  Transept.  The  **Cappbli.a  Kuova.  (best  light  in  the  morning), 
containing  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Vii^in  (Madonna  di  S.Brizio).  occupies 
an  important  page  in  the  annals  of  Italian  art.  Don  Francesco  di  Barone, 
the  superintendent  of  ihe  cathedral-mosaicB,  having  heard  that  the  ^famous 
painter  and  monk  Fra  AngeUco  da  Fiesole  was  not  engaged  during  the  summer 
in  Borne  (where  he  had  been  working  at  the  Vatican),  invited  him  to 
Orvieto,  and  secured  his  services  for  the  decoration  of  the  chapel.  In  1447 
Fra  AngeUoo  accordingly  worked  here,  but  for  three  months  only,  during 
which  time  he  executed  two  panels  of  the  vaulting  above  the  altar 
representing  Christ  in  the  glory  as  Judge,  and  prophets  to  the  right.  Ko- 
thing  more  was  done  til  11499,  when  the  work  was  continued  and  completed 
bj  Luca  SignorelH,  These  mural  paintings  are  the  chief  attraction  here. 
The  first  fresco  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  shows  the  overthrow  of  Anti- 
christ, who  is  represented  in  the  foreground,  preaching  \  the  two  devout 
figures,  in  the  comer  to  the  left,  are  said  to  be  portraits  of  Signorelli  and 
Fra  Angelico.  The  wall  on  the  side  by  which  we  enter  has  been  skilfully 
covered  with  representations  of  the  symbols  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  and  the 
Death  of  the  Two  Witnesses.   —  Kext  in  order  are  the  Besurrection  of 
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the  Dead  and  the  Punishxnent  of  the  Condemned;  then,  on  the  wall  of  the 
altar,  (right)- Descent  into  Hell,  and  (l^fQ  Ascent  into  Heaven,  and  lastly, 
adjoining  the  first  picture.  Paradise.  — Below  these  are  medallions  of  poets 
of  the  fature  life,  surrounded  with  scenes  from  their  works.  On  the 
ceiling:  Apostles,  angels  with  the  instruments  of  the  Passion,  patriarchs 
and  church-fathers,  virgins  and  martyrs.  —  These  paintings  are  the  most 
important  work  produced  during  the  15th  century.  In  the  mastery  of  form, 
in  the  boldness  of  motion  and  of  foreshortening,  and  in  the  acquaintance 
with  the  nude,  Signorelli  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
Kichael  Angelo,  who,  according  to  Vasari,  borrowed  several  motives  from 
these  works  for  his  Last  Jud^ent  in  the  Siztine  Chapel.  —  8ignor$lU 
also  completed  the  decoration  of  the  vaulting,  and  painted  the  fine  Entomb- 
ment in  the  niche  behind  the  Pietii  of  Bealza  (1572). 

Opposite,  in  the  Lt/t  Transept,  is  the  Cappslla  dki.  Cobposals,  where, 
behind  the  principal  altar ,  is  a  canopy  of  marble  mosaic,  containing  a 
silver  reliquary,  in  which  is  preserved  the  blood-stained  chalice-cloth 
(corporale)  connected  with  the  Uiracle  of  Bolsena  (p.  68).  The  reliquary, 
executed  by  Ugolino  di  Maestro  Vieri  of  Siena  in  1337,  and  resembling  in  form 
the  facade  of  the  cathedral,  is  about  41/3  ft.  broad,  2  ft.  high,  and  440  lbs.  in 
weight.  The  Passion  and  the  'Miracle^  are  represented  on  it  in  brilliant 
enamel;  it  is  exhibited  to  the  public  on  Corpus  Christi  and  on  Easter 
Day ,  but  at  other  times  it  is  shown  only  by  permission  of  the  Sindaco. 
Modernised  frescoes  of  the  ^Miracle  of  Bolsena^  by  UgoUno  di  Prete  Ilario 
(1367-64).    Over  the  altar  on  the  left,  a  Madonna  by  Uppo  Memtni. 

Opposite  the  cathedial  is  the  *Opbba  del  Duomo  (PI.  2), 
containing  the  Museo  Municipale  (adm.  dally).  Tickets  (72  ^0  ^^^ 
obtained  at  Armoni's  photograph-shop  (p.  63),  at  the  corner  of  the 

Piazza  S.  Maria  and  the  Yia  del  Duomo. 

Gbound  Floob.  Room  I.  Weapons,  bronzes,  pottery,  etc.,  from  the 
Etruscan  Necropolis  (p.  67).  Plan  of  the  excavations.  —  Room  II.  Architec- 
tural ornaments  in  terracotta,  from  a  Boman  temple,  the  remains  of  which 
were  discovered  in  a  new  street  near  the  Giardino  Pubblico.  Reconstruc- 
tion of  an  Etruscan  tomb. 

The  FiBST  Floob  contains  mediaeval  works  of  art  belonging  to  the 
Opera  del  Duomo.  Two  fine  designs  on  parchment  for  the  facade  of  the 
cathedral  (one,  probably  the  older,  showing  only  a  single  gable)  and  a  sketch 
(also  on  parchment)  for  a  pulpit,  which  was  never  completed;  a  beau- 
tifully carved  and  inlaid  reading-desk ;  a  precious  reliquary  by  tfgolino  di 
Maestro  Vieri  and  Viva  da  Siena;  vestments;  two  statues  representing  the 
Annunciation,  "bj  Friedrieh  0/ Freiburg  (14th  cent.)  ;  two  specimen  frescoes 
by  Signorelliy  representing  himself  and  a  certain  Niccolo  Franceschi;  a 
Madonna,  a  fine  statue  by  Oiov.  Pisano,  partly  coloured,  etc. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  right ,  hehind,  are  the  PaUuzo 
Vescovile  (12-i3th  cent.),  and  more  in  front  the  Palazzo  dei  Papi^ 
or  Palazzo  SoUanOy  founded  hy  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  1294,  with 
a  large  meeting-hall  (now  undergoing  restoration).  —  In  the  street 
behind  the  latter  is  the  Palazzo  Ma^8ciano  ('degll  Uffizi  gOTemativr), 
by  Ant,  da  SangaUo  the  Younger. 

The  Yia  del  Duomo  leads  to  the  N.W.  from  the  cathedral  to 
(8  min.)  the  Piazza  del  Mercato,  with  the  Pal.  del  Popolo  or  del  Ca- 
pitanoj  the  rear  of  which  is  Interesting  (12-1 3th  cent.).  —  8,  Oio- 
venale(P\.  5),  at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  town,  is  an  11th  cent,  church, 
with  early-Gothic  choir,  altar  of  1170,  and  fragments  of  old  frescoes 
(1312,  1399). 

The  Corso  leads  to  the  Piazza  Maggiore,  nowVittorioEmanuele, 
with  the  Palazzo  del  Comune  (PI.  4),  dating  from  the  12th  cent,  and 
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restored  in  the  14th,  the  still  unflnished  facade  of  which  was  re- 
newed hy  8caUa  in  1585.  —  AcQacent  is  the  charch  of  8.  Andrea 
(Fh  3),  with  a  twelye-sided  tower  of  the  1 1th  cent  and  a  restored 
facade.  In  the  interior  are  paintings  of  the  t4th  and  15th  cent., 
and  a  late-Gothic  pulpit,  the  ornamentation  on  the  back  of  which 
dates  horn  the  9th  century. 

In  the  S.  transept  of  8.  DomenUo  (PI.  6)  is  the  monument  of 
Cardinal  de  Braye,  by  Amolfo  di  Carr^io  (1282);  the  crypt  was 
bnilt  by  SammichcU, 

The  Fortre»3y  constructed  by  Cardinal  Albornoz  in  1364,  and  sit- 
uated at  the  N.E.  entrance  of  the  town  (p.  64),  has  been  converted 
into  a  gaiden  with  an  amphitheatre  for  public  performances.  Fine 
yiew  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Umbrian  mountains.  —  The 
custodian  of  the  garden  keeps  the  key  of  the  famous  adjacent 
well,  Jl  Pozso  di  8.  Patrizio^  which  was  begun  by  Ant,  da  8angallo 
the  Younger  in  1527,  and  completed  by  Mosca  in  1540.  It  is  partly 
hewn  in  the  tufa  rock,  partly  built  of  masonry,  and  is  203  ft.  deep, 
and  43  ft.  wide.  Two  separate  spiral  staircases  wind  round  the 
shaft;  the  water-carrying  asses  descended  by  one,  and  ascended  by 
the  other  (fee  V2  ^0- 

On  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands, 
below  the  ancient  town-wall,  an  extensive  *EtruBcan  KecropoliB 
was  discovered  in  1876  (most  conveniently  visited  on  tbe  way 
back  to  the  station ,  about  halfway ,  a  digression  of  less  than 
200  paces;  comp.  Plan,  p.  64).  The  tombs,  which  are  arranged 
in  groups  and  rows,  date  chiefly  from  the  5th  cent.  6.  C,  and  some 
of  them  were  found  intact.  Their  facades,  as  elsewhere,  are  con- 
structed of  three  large  stones,  two  of  which,  placed  nearly  upright, 
are  roofed  by  the  third.  Adjoining  the  entrance  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  deceased  in  the  ancient  Etruscan  character.  The  inner 
chamber  is  square  in  form,  and  covered  with  the  primitive  kind  of 
vaulting  in  which  the  stones  are  laid  horizontally,  each  overlapping 
the  one  below  it.  The  tombs  contained  many  painted  vases,  of 
Greek,  and  particularly  of  Corinthian  and  Attic  workmanship,  and 
articles  of  native  manufacture,  the  most  important  being  black  ter- 
racotta vases  with  patterns  impressed  on  them  (now  in  the  Opera 
del  Dnomo,  p.  66).  —  A  number  of  similar  tombs  have  been  dis- 
covered 2V2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Orvieto,  near  a  suppressed  Capuchin 
monastery  (comp.  Plan).  Two  of  these  contain  paintings.  The  route 
to  them  is  rough.  The  custodian  must  be  enquired  for  in  the  town. 
—  About  11/2  M.  beyond  the  Porta  Bomana  is  La  Badia,  the  ruined 
abbey-church  of  San  Severo,  dating  from  the  11th  century. 

The  ExcussioN  to  the  Lake  of  Bolsena  is  most  conveniently 
made  from  Orvieto  (one-horse  carr.  to  Bolsena,  12  M.,  in  about 
3  hrs.,  10-12  fr.;  bargain  beforehand).  —  Quitting  Orvieto  by  the 
Porta  Maggiore  or  W.  gate  the  road  at  first  descends  into  the  valley 
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but  soon  re-ascends  ^ith  many  "vvindings  (fine  letrospect  of  the  town) 
throngh  a  well-culti-vated  district  to  a  monotonous  plateau,  which 
it  traverses  for  some  time  (the  direct  road  to  Montefiascone,  p.  71, 
diverges  to  the  left).   Finally  we  descend  abruptly  to  — 

Bolsena  (^Hotel  in  the  Piazza),  a  poor  little  town  with  2200  in- 
hab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  N.W.  bank  of  the  lake,  a  little 
below  the  site  of  Volsinii  Novi^  which  arose  after  the  destruction 
of  the  older  Yolsinii  (p.  63).  The  present  town  contains  inscriptions, 
columns,  and  sculptures  of  this  Roman  municipium.  The  ancient 
site  is  reached  in  a  few  minutes  by  an  antique  causeway  of  basalt. 
Among  the  ruins  is  an  amphitheatre,  worthy  of  special  attention, 
now  converted  into  a  vegetable-garden.  Beautiful  views  of  the  lake. 

The  church  of  S.  Cristma  was  founded  in  the  11th  cent,  and 
embellished  with  its  fine  Renaissance  facade  by  Cardinal  Giov. 
Medici,  afterwards  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1503.  Above  the  doors  are  two 

terracotta  reliefs  by  Andrea  deUa  Robbia, 

Intesiob.  To  the  right  of  the  choir  is  a  bast  of  8.  Lucia,  of  the 
school  of  the  Robbia^  beneath  a  wooden  crucifix  of  the  14th  century.  A 
portal  in  the  left  aisle  dates  from  the  11th  cent.;  the  relief  represents 
the  Five  Wise  Virgins  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Beneath  the 
church,  in  the  space  before  the  entrance  to  the  Gataeomibs^  stands  a  terra- 
cotta altar,  of  the  school  of  the  Bobbia\  to  the  right,  above  the  stone 
with  which  St.  Christina,  a  maiden  of  Bolsena,  was  'drowned  in  278,  is 
the  AJtar  del  Miracolo  (see  below),  beneath  a  canopy  of  the  8th  century. 
Adjacent  is  the  Tonib  of  the  Saint,  below  a  modem  canopy.  The  church 
also  contains  a  small  Mtueumy  with  inscriptions  and  glass  vessels  from  the 
catacombs,  Longohard  antiquities,  and  a  terracotta  statue  of  St.  Christina, 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century. 

The  '•Mir (tele  of  BoUena\  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  picture  by  Raphael 
in  the  Vatican,  occurred  in  1263.  A  Bohemian  priest,  who  was  somewhat 
sceptical  as  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ,  was  convinced  of  its 
truth  by  the  miraculous  appearance  of  drops  of  blood  on  the  host  which  he 
had  just  consecrated.  In  commemoration  of  this.  Pope  Urban  IV.  in- 
stituted the  festival  of  Corpus  Domini  in  1264  and  ordered  the  erection 
of  the  superb  cathedral  of  Orvieto  (p.  64). 

The  Museum  Comunale,  in  the  Piazza,  contains  a  Roman  sarco- 
phagus, with  the  triumph  of  Bacchus. 

The  Lake  of  Bolsena,  the  ancient  Lacus  Volsinientis,  995  ft.  above  the 
sea-level,  a  circular  sheet  of  water,  28  M.  in  circumference,  is  the  vast 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  which  formed  the  central  point  of  a  wide 
sphere  of  volcanic  agency,  extending  as  far  as  Orvieto.  The  lake 
abounds  in  fish  (its  eels  are  mentioned  by  Dante,  Purg.  xxrv,  24) ;  but  the 
bankSj  especially  on  the  W.  side,  are  bleak  and  deserted,  owing  to  the 
malaria,  which  is  not  easily  dispersed  by  the  wind  from  the  confined 
basin  of  the  lake.  The  monotony  of  the  surface  is  relieved  by  the  two 
picturesque  islands  of  Bisentina  and  the  rocky  Mariana.  On  the  latter 
Amalasuntha,  Queen  of  the  Goths,  the  only  daughter  of  Theodoric  the 
Great,  was  imprisoned  in  534,  and  afterwards  strangled  whilst  bathing, 
by  order  of  her  cousin  Theodatus,  whom  she  had  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  co-regent.  The  church  in  the  island  of  Bisentina  was  erected  by  the 
Farnese  family  and  embellished  by  the  Carracci.  It  contains  the  relics 
of  St.  Christina. 

From  Bolsena  the  road  leads  towards  the  8.,  at  first  on  the  bank  of 
the  lake,  then  ascending  through  woods,  to  (31/4  hrs.;  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion 2V4  hrs.)  Monte/iascone  (p.  71). 
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The  Railwat  f&ok  Ostieto  to  Obtb  and  Romb  now  traTereoH 
the  wooded  yalley  of  the  Tiber,  the  broad,  stony  bed  of  which  bears 
traces  of  numeious  inundations.  Two  tanneU.  To  the  left  lies  Baseki. 
126  M.  CaatigUone  Tevermo;  the  river  is  crossed.  130  M.  Alviano; 
.136  M.  Attigliano  (junction  for  Yiterbo,  p.  71);  139^2  M.  Basaano 
TeverinOf  on  a  hlU  to  the  right. 

Tbe  small  ZaJM  of  BaucmOf  formeriy  Laeu$  VaditnonUj  now  mach  di  • 
minislied  in  extent,  U  famona  in  ancient  history  as  the  scene  of  the  great 
victories  of  the  Bomans  over  the  Etruscans,  B.C.  309  and  283.  Pliny  the 
Younger  CEp.  viii.  20)  has  described  the  lake  with  its  'floating  island8\ 
—  About  3  M.  farther  to  the  W.  is  Bomarto,  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
precipitous  rock,  near  the  ancient  Polimartium,  where  extensive  excar 
vations  have  been  made. 

The  train  passes  through  several  tunnels ,  and  afterwards  skirts 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  till  it  approaches  Orte,  which  becomes 
visible  on  the  height  to  the  left.  It  then  traverses  a  longer  tunnel 
and  reaches  the  station  of  Orte ,  where  the  railway  from  Foligno 
(Perugia  and  Ancona;  R.  11)  unites  with  the  main  line. 

144  M.  Orte  r*£ai2.  Restaurant),  with  2900inhab.,  loftily  situated 
about  2  M.  to  the  N.,  the  ancient  Horta,  presents  no  object  of  in- 
terest beyond  its  situation.  —  The  train  descends  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  on  the  right  bank,  affording  pleasant  glimpses  of  both  banks. 
The  lofty  and  indented  ridge  of  Mount  Soracte  (p.  70)  becomes 
visible,  at  first  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right.  To  the  left,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  lie  S,  Vito  and  Otricoli,  the  latter  a  small 
place  6  M.  distant  from  Orte,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Otriculum, 
where  numerous  antiquities  (p.  299  etc.) ,  have  been  excavated.  — 
150  M.  OaUese,  Farther  on,  high  above  the  left  bank,  is  the  small 
town  of  Magliano. 

152^2  M.  BorghettOj  with  a  ruined  castle  on  the  height  to  the 
right.  The  Tiber  is  crossed  by  the  handsome  Ponte  Felice,  construct- 
ed by  Augustus,  and  restored  in  1589  by  SixtusY.,  over  which  most 
of  the  traffic  between  Rome  and  the  N.E.  provinces  formerly  passed. 

About  5  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Borghetto  (carriages  at  the  station)  lies 
CiTitik  Gaitellaaa  ( A2&.  Natalueci,  good  cuisine),  with  4300  inhab., 
picturesquely  situated  500  ft  above  the  sea,  near  the  site  of  Falerii, 
the  town  of  the  Fali8ci,  which  was  captured  by  Gamillus  in  B.  G.  396. 
A  bridge,  erected  by  Clement  XI.  in  1712,  carries  the  road  into 
the  town  across  a  ravine,  120  ft.  in  depth.  The  Cathedral  of  8, 
Maria,  rebuilt  in  the  16th  cent,  retains  a  handsome  portico  erected 
in  1210  by  Jaeohua  Romanus  and  his  son  Cosmas;  the  bust  in 
mosaic  of  Christ  over  the  door  to  the  right  is  by  Jacobus.  The 
choir-screens  also  date  from  the  13th  century.  A  flight  of  steps 
leads  from  the  high-altar  to  a  chapel  on  the  left  with  two  tablets  of 
rich  Gosmato  work.  Some  of  the  columns  in  the  crypt  are  an- 
cient —  The  Citadel,  erected  by  Alexander  VI.  in  1500  from  a 
design  by  Ant  da  SangaUo  the  Elder,  was  enlarged  by  Julius  II. 
and  Leo  X.  The  deep  ravines  by  which  the  town  is  enclosed  testily 
to  vast  volcanic  convulsions.   They  contain  a  few  fragments  of  an- 
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cient  walls  and  nnmerous  Etruscan  tombs  hewn  in  the  rock,  espe- 
cially near  the  citadel.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  town-district, 
in  the  Contrada  lo  Scasato,  the  remains  of  an  Etruscan  Temple  were 
discoYered  in  1887;  while  another,  known  as  the  Temple  of  Juno 
QuiritiSj  was  found  in  the  Contrada  Oelle,  the  valley  to  the  N.E. 

of  the  town. 

Interesting  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Falerii  Novi  (now  pronounced 
Fdlleri),  3  M.  distant.  Near  the  citadel  the  Ponie  del  Terreno  is  crossed  to  the 
left,  wliere  tombs  honeycomb  the  rocks  on  i^l  sides,  this  being  the  more 
direct  route  to  Falerii  Novi  or  CoUmia  Junonia.  founded  by  ttie  Romans 
about  240,  situated  in  the  plain,  3  H.  to  the  N.  of  Civitk  Castellana.  Btroscan 
and  Roman  tombs  are  here  seen  by  the  side  of  the  road.  The  town  was 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  IVa  H.  in  circumference;  the  well-pre- 
served walls  are  protected  by  square  towers  and  penetrated  by  gates,  of 
which  the  Porta  di  Oiove  on  the  W.,  and  the  Porta  del  Bove,  on  the  S.£. 
are  worthy  of  a  visit  Near  the  latter  are  the  theatre  (of  Roman  construc- 
tion), the  piscina,  and  what  is  regarded  as  the  forum,  at  the  back  of  the 
theatre.  At  the  Porta  di  Giove,  within  the  walls,  is  the  interesting  ruin 
of  the  Ahbadia  di  S.  Maria^  of  the  12th  century.  In  the  nave,  antique 
columns.  The  adjoining  building  contains  inscriptions,  statues,  etc.,  the 
result  of  excavations  made  here.    An  amphitheatre  has  also  been  discovered. 

Givitii  Castellana  is  a  starting-point  for  the  Soracte;  there  and  back 
about  7  hrs.  A  good  road  (one-horse  carriage  6-8  fr.  \  about  2  hrs.)  leads 
to  S.  Orestey  formerly  called  8.  Rest(i)o  and  in  the  iOth  cent.  3,  Edietio^  a 
village  about  V2  ^^-  from  the  summit. 

Mraote,  mentioned  by  Horace  (Carm.  i.  9:  Videe  ut  alia  itet  nive 
candidum  Soraete)  and  Virgil  (^n.  xi,  785:  Summe  deuin  taneti  euttoe  So- 
ractis  Apollo\  is  a  limestone-ridge,  descending  precipitously  on  both  sides, 
extending  3-4  M.  from  K.W.  to  S.  E..  and  culminating  in  several  peaks 
of  diflferent  heights.  On  the  slope  which  gradually  descends  towards  the 
S.  E.  is  situated  the  village  of  S.  Oreste.  Leaving  the  miserable  village 
to  the  right,  the  path  ascends  gradually  to  the  left,  and  in  Vt  ^r.  reaches 
the  monastery  of  8.  Silvestro  (2120  ft.),  founded  in  746  by  (Jarloman,  son 
of  Charles  Martel  and  brother  of  Pepin.  The  central  and  highest  summit 
(2266  ft.),  with  the  church  of  8.  Sihesiro  and  a  small  disused  monastery, 
may  now  be  reached  in  a  few  minutes.  In  ancient  times  a  Temple  of 
Apollo  occupied  this  site.  The  *View,  uninterrupted  in  every  direction, 
embraces  several  snow-clad  peaks  of  tlie  Central  Apennines,  the  Yolscian 
and  Alban  Hts.,  the  sea  (to  the  W.),  and  the  Ciminian  Forest  (to  the  N.). 
—  We  may  descend  from  S.  Oreste  to  Stimigliano  (see  below)  in  about 
272  hrs.  (mule  6  fr.) 

The  Borghetto  and  CiviUt  Castellana  road  next  leads  to  (7V«H.)  Ifepi 
(p.  76).    Halfway  a  road  diverges  on  the  right  to  Caprarola  (p.  75). 

Beyond  Borghetto,  to  the  right,  Glvit^  Castellana  (p.  69)  he- 
comes  yislhle  for  a  short  time.  The  train  crosses  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber.  I6O72M.  /S«mfp«ano,  and  165  M.Pop^io  MirUio,  both  sit- 
uated in  the  mountainous  district  of  the  Sahina,  where  olive-trees 
abound.  172  M.  Fara  Sabina  lies  near  the  ruins  of  Cures y  the  an- 
cient Sabine  town,  where  Numa  Pompilius  was  born, 

The  line  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  (180  M.)  Monte 
Botondo.  The  village  (3400  inhab.),  to  the  left,  2  M.  higher  (fine 
view  of  the  Sabine  Mts.))  has  an  old  castle  of  the  Orsini,  now  be- 
longing to  the  Piombino  family.  It  was  stormed  by  Garibaldi  on 
26th  Oct.,  1867.  About  1  M .  to  the  S.E.  is  Mentana  (p.  341),  where 
he  was  defeated  on  3rd  Nov.  by  the  Papal  and  French  troops,  and 
forced  to  retreat 
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From  Monte  Rotondo  to  Rome,  a  Journey  of  ^/i  hr.,  the  line 
follows  the  direction  of  the  ancient  Via  Solaria.  At  (186^2  M.) 
Castel  OiubUeo  (p.  339)  we  catch  our  first  glimpse  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  wMch  yanishes  again  as  we  approach  the  Anio 
(p.  339).  To  the  left  are  the  Sahine  and  Alban  mountains ;  then 
Rome  again,  with  the  dome  of  St.  Peter,  becomes  yisible  to  the  right. 
—  I9V2  M.  Portonacdo.  A  wide  circuit  round  the  city  is  described, 
and  near  the  Porta  Maggiore  the  so-called  temple  of  Minerva  Mo- 
di ca  Cp.  156)  is  passed,  on  the  left. 

196  M.  Rome,  see  p.  115. 

10.  From  Attigliano  to  Viterbo. 

The  Etmscan  Towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Viterbo. 

FsoM  Attigliano  to  Vitxsbo,  25  H.,  railway  in  li/i-lVsbr.  (fares  4fr. 
56,  3  fr.  20,  2  fr.  5  c). 

AttiglianOj  see  p.  69.  -—  The  train  crosses  the  Tiber,  passes 
(3^2  M.)  Sipicciano  and  (10^2  M.)  Grotte  8,  Stefano,  and  reaches  — 

16^/2  M.  Xonteflaseone.  The  station,  at  which  omnibuses  and 
carriages  meet  the  trains,  lies  on  the  Viterbo  road,  nearly  3M.  from 
the  high-lying  town.  Shortly  before  we  reach  the  latter,  we  pass 
8.  FlavianOf  an  Interesting  church  of  1030,  restored  by  Urban  IV. 
in  1262  (the  shorter  foot-path  does  not  pass  the  church). .  The  an- 
cient lower  church  contains  the  tomb  of  the  Canon  Johannes  Fugger 
of  Augsburg,  with  the  inscription  — 

Eat  J  Esty  Est.    Propter  ninUum  esty 
Johannes  de  Fue.y  D.  meus^  mortuus  est. 

It  is  recorded  of  this  ecclesiastic,  that,  when  travelling,  he  directed  his 
valet  to  precede  him  and  to  inscribe  the  word  'Esf  on  the  doors  of  the 
bostelries  wh^e  the  best  wine  was  to  be  had.  On  the  door  of  the  inn  at 
Monteflascone  ('bottle  mountain')  the  'Est'  was  written  three  times ,  and 
the  good  canon  relished  the  wine  here  so  highly  that  he  never  got  any 
farther.  The  best  muscatel  of  the  district  is  still  known  as  Est  Est  (1  fr. 
per  ^fiaschetto"). 

The  little  town  (2010  ft. ;  AJLbergo  QaribaUi,  tolerable,  bargain 
advisable),  with  3100  inhab. ,  commands  a  magnificent  view :  N.  the 
lake  of  Bolsena  as  far  as  the  chain  of  M.  Amiata,  E.  the  Umbrian 
Apennines,  S.  as  far  as  the  Giminlan  Forest,  W.  as  far  as  the  sea. 
The  extensive  plain  of  ancient  Etruria  with  its  numerous  villages 
may  be  surveyed  fjrom  this  point ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  reason- 
ably conjectured  that  the  celebrated  Fanum  VoUxjmnaey  the  most 
sacred  shrine  of  the  Etruscans,  once  stood  here.  The  uncompleted 
Coilihedral  of  8.  Margareta,  with  an  octagonal  dome,  was  one  of  the 

earliest  works  of  8ammieheli  ri6th  cent.). 

To  (8  M.)  Bolsmoy  see  p.  68.  The  direct  road  to  Orrieto  does  not 
touch  Bolsena,  but  remains  on  the  height  to  the  E.  A  branch  to  the  right 
leads  to  (3  M.)  Bagnorea  (the  ancient  Balneum  Regis')  ,  picturesquely  sit- 
uated on  a  lull  surrounded  by  ravines,  and  interesting  to  geologists. 

The  railway  to  Viterbo  runs  to  the  S.  through  a  bleak  and  un- 
attractive plain.  Midway  between  Montefiascone  and  Viterbo,  to  the 
W.  of  the  high-road  lies  part  of  the  ancient  Via  Cassia  (p.  77). 
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25  M.  ViterbO*  —  Station  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  outside  the  Porta 

Fiorentinii. 

Hotels.  Gbamdobi,  at  the  Porta  Fiorentina,  R.  from  V/t  fr..  also  re- 
staurant and  cafe;  Schenabdi,  near  the  Piazza,  with  a  frequented  trattoria; 
PioooLO  Pabioi,  near  the  station;  ANaiLo  (tolerable,  B.  fVs  fr.),  Tss  Be, 
both  in  the  Piazxa.  —  Schenardfs  is  the  best  cafe. 

Post  Office,  Piazza  del  Plebiscito.  —  Photoqkaphs  at  Leonardo  Primi% 
8.  Giovanni  in  Zoccoli  7,  and  PoloztVt,  Vicolo  della  Ficunaccia. 

ViterbOf  an  episcopal  residence  with  16,300  inbal).,* surrounded 
by  ancient  Longobard  walls  and  towers,  is  situated  in  a  plain  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Oiminian  Forest,  1210  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  It 
was  the  central  point  of  the  extensive  grant  called  the  ^patrimony 
of  St.  Peter',  made  by  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscia  (d.  1115)  to 
the  papal  see,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  history  as  a  residence 
of  the  popes ,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  papal  elections  in  the  13th 
century.  Viterbo,  called  by  old  Italian  authors  the  'city  of  hand- 
some fountains  and  beautiful  women',  still  presents  an  abundance 
of  fine  architectural  details  and  picturesque  points. 

The  centre  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  the  Piaseza  del  PlebiaeitOf 
in  which  rises  the  *Pai«a.zzo  Pubbuco,  with  a  beautiful  portico  of 
the  15th  century.  The  court  contains  an  elegant  fountain  and  six 
large  Etruscan  sarcophagi  with  figures  and  inscriptions.  To  the  right 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Museo  Municipale  (key  on  the  1st  floor;  fee 

This  contains  Etruscan  and  Roman  antiquities;  also  the  'Decree  of 
Desiderius,  king  of  the  Longobards'*,  and  the  Tabula  Gibellaria,  forgeries  of 
t]ie  notorions  Annius  of  Viterbo,  a  Dominican  monk  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1502;  medieeyal  sculptures,  including  a  sphinx  from  S.  Maria  in  Grado 
(1286) ;  portrait-bust  in  terracotta,  probably  by  Andrea  delta  Robbia  (1610) ; 
an  Aquamanile  of  the  12th  cent.;  and  a  few  paintings :  *Pieti  from  the 
church  of  S.  Francesco,  painted  by  Seb.  dti  Piombo  under  the  influence 
of  Michael  Angelo;  an  ancient  but  ruined  replica  of  the  Scourging  of 
Christ  (p.  320),  by  the  same;  a  Baptism  of  Christ  from  8.  Giovanni  de'  Fio- 
rentini,  also  ascribed  to  Sebastiano;  and  a  Madonna,  hj  Lorenzo  da  Viterbo, 

Opposite  the  Palazzo  Pubblico ,  to  the  left ,  is  the  small  church 
of  8,  Angelo,  on  the  facade  of  which  is  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  with  the 
Hunt  of  Meleager;  above  is  a  16th  cent,  inscription  in  honour  of  the 
beautiful  Galiana  (1138),  on  whose  account ,  like  Helen  of  old,  a 
war  was  once  kindled  between  Rome  and  Viterbo,  in  which  the 
latter  was  victorious. 

Opposite,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  dell*  Indlpendenza,  are  a  lion 
and  a  palm-tree,  corresponding  to  a  similar  group  at  the  other  cor- 
ner of  the  Piazza,  whence  the  Via  8.  Lorenzo  leads  to  the  cathedral. 
Before  reaching  the  latter  we  cross  a  square,  with  a  medieval  foun- 
tain, and  a  large  bridge. 

In  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  cathedral  is  the  spot  where  in  July, 
1155,  Pope  Hadrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare,  an  Englishman) 
compelled  the  Emp.  Frederick  I.,  as  his  vassal,  to  hold  his  stirrup. 
Among  the  mediaeval  buildings  to  the  left  is  the  dilapidated  but 
picturesque  Episcopal  Palaee  of  the  13th  cent.,  in  which,  by  order 
of  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  Conclave  elected  Gregory  X.  pope  in  1271, 
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John  XXI.  in  1276,  and  Martin  lY.  in  1281.  The  pUtfonn  behind 
the  palace  commands  a  fine  y\erw. 

The  Cathbdbal  of  S.  Losbmzo,  a  handsome  Bomanesque  basilica 
of  the  i2th  cent.,  with  a  Gothic  campanile,  was  restored  after  1489. 

Imtisiob.  The  fantastic  capitals  of  the  columns  should  be  noticed. 
At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  the  new  tomb  of  Pope  John  XXI. ;  the 
aneient  tomb  of  1277  is  opposite,  in  the  left  aisle,  behind  the  door.  In  the 
sacristy  is  a  freooo,  Christ  with  four  saints,  ascribed  to  Loreiuo  da  VUer^ 
(1472).  —  At  the  high-altar  of  this  church,  in  1279,  Count  Guido  de  Mont- 
fort,  the  partisan  of  Charles  of  A^jou,  assassinated  Henry,  son  of  Count 
Richard  of  GomwaU,  King  of  the  Germans  and  brother  of  Henry  III.,  in 
order  thereby  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  fallen  at  the 
battle  of  Evesham  in  1265  when  fighting  against  Henry  III.  Dante  men- 
tions this  deed  and  places  the  assassin  in  the  seventh  region  of  hell  (Inf. 
XII,  120).  Other  versions  of  the  story  mention  the  church  of  S.  Silvestro 
(now  del  Oesh)  as  the  scene  of  the  erime. 

We  return  to  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito  (p.  72).  Passing  throngh 
the  archway  to  the  right  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  we  reach  in  a 
few  yards  the  elegant  portal  of  the  ohnreh  of  the  Madonna  deiia 
Salute  (13th  cent.).  —  [Some  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  town  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Yicolo  del  PeUegrino,  between  the  Piazza  del 
Plebiscito  and  the  gate  leading  to  Yetralla.] 

In  the  market-place  rises  the  Fontana  Grandcy  began  in  1206. 
The  Via  VUtorio  Emanuele  and  the  Via  Margherita  lead  hence  to 
the  Porta  Eiorentina,  in  the  direction  of  the  railway-station.  At 
the  end  of  the  former  we  ascend  to  the  right  to  the  church  of  8. 
JBosa,  which  contains  the  blackened  mummy  of  that  saint ,  who  was 
born  here  in  the  13th  cent.,  and  urged  the  people  to  rise  against  the 
Emp.  Frederick  II.  Her  festival  is  Sept.  3rd.  Here  also  are  fres- 
coes by  Benozzo  QozzoU  (1453)  and  an  altar-piece  by  the  modern 
German  painter  Wittmer.  —  The  Yicolo  della  Ficunaocia  and  the 
following  street  lead  to  the  little  Bomanesque  church  of  8.  Oiovanni 
in  Zoceoli  (11th  cent.)  and  thence  by  the  Porta  S.  Matteo  to  — 

8.  Maria  ddla  VeriUi  (key  in  the  Scuola  Tecnica,  1st  floor),  in 
which  the  Cappella  Mazzatosto,  to  the  right,  is  adorned  with  ^Fres- 
coes  by  Lorenso  da  Viterbo  (completed  in  1469) ,  representing  the 
Marriage  of  the  Yirgin,  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the  Ascen- 
sion, saints,  and  prophets,  with  numerous  portraits.  The  majolica 
floor-tiles  In  front  of  the  altar  date  from  the  15th  century.  Fine 
monastery-court.  The  foundations  of  a  palace  built  by  Frederick  U. 
have  been  excavated  between  S.  Maria  della  Yerit^  and  the  station. 

Near  the  Porta  Fiorentina,  in  the  Piazza  della  Booca,  stands  a 
fountain  of  1566,  ascribed  to  Vignola^  adjacent  to  which  is  the 
Gothic  church  of  8.  Francesco,  In  the  right  transept  of  the  latter 
are  the  tombs  of  Pope  Clement  lY.  (d.  1268),  to  the  right,  and 
Hadrian  Y.  (d.  1276),  to  the  left ;  to  the  left  of  the  high-altor  is  a 
cardinal's  tomb  of  1536,  and  in  the  left  transept  another  of  1445. 

Outside  the  Porta  Fiorentina  lies  the  Oiardino  PubblieOf  with 
its  gay  flower-beds ,  and  busts  of  Yictor  Emmanuel ,  Cavour,  and 
GaribaldL 
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ExouBBioHS.  About  1 74  M.  to  the  X.B.  of  Yiterbo,  toward«  Orte  (one- 
horse  cab  ^Afr.))  if  the  handsome  pilgrimage-church  of  8.  Maria  delta 
Q^ercia  (1470-1525),  the  facade  of  which  is  erroneously  said  to  have  been 
designed  by  Bramante,  One  of  the  two  courts  of  the  a^oining  Dominican 
.monastery  has  a  Renaissance  loggia  supported  on  Gothic  foundations  \  both 
courts  have  pretty  fountains.  —  About  IV4  H.  farther  on  is  the  small  town 
of  Boffnaia,  with  the  charming  *  VUla  Lanie^  built  in  the  15-i6th  cent.,  the 
sxunmer-residence  of  the  ducal  family  of  that  name,  with  fine  fountains 
and  splendid  oaks  (yiiitors  admitted)  carr.  to  the  Querela  and  Bagnala 
and  back,  with  stay  at  both  places,  2  fr.). 

About  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Yiterbo  is  the  BuUcamu^  a  warm  sulphurous 
spring,  mentioned  by  Dante  (Inf.  ziv,  79)  and  still  used  for  baths.  The 
attractiye  road  thither  (s/4  hr.  \  turn  to  the  right  behind  the  Palaaso  Pub- 
blico)  commands  a  fine  view  of  Yiterbo.  —  To  Castel  d^Asso,  see  p.  75. 


Several  expeditions  interesting  both  to  antiqnaiians  and  to  lovers 
of  the  pictniesque  may  be  made  from  Yiterbo  to  the  snrronnding 
ruins  of  ancient  Et&usoak  Oitibb.  The  volcanic  nature  of  the  dis- 
trict, indicated  by  the  profound  ravines  and  fissures  of  the  surface, 
and  the  dreary  desolation  which  prevails,  combined  with  the  proxi- 
mity of  graves  of  2000  years'  antiquity,  impart  an  impressive  sadness 
to  the  scene.  —  The  inns  are  generally  very  unpretending. 

About  11/4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Viterbo,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  road 
to  dvUcUa  dCAgUana,  near  the  Caaale  del  FontaniUj  are  the  ruins 
of  Eerento,  the  Etruscan  Ferentinum,  birthplace  of  the  Emperor 
Otho.  In  the  11th  cent,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Yiterbo  on  account  of  its  heretical  tendencies,  for  the  Ferentlnes  re- 
presented the  Saviour  on  the  cross  with  open  eyes,  instead  of  closed, 
as  was  thought  more  orthodox.  Such  at  least  is  the  account  of  the 
chroniclers.  Among  the  extensive  mediaeval ,  Roman,  and  Etruscan 
remains,  a  Theatre  of  peculiar  and  primitive  construction,  with  later 
additions,  deserves  notice.  The  return  to  Yiterbo  through  the  ro- 
mantic valley  of  the  Acqua  Rosa  is  recommended. 

A  Yettura-Oorriera,  which  takes  passengers,  leaves  Yiterbo  daily 
for  Toscanella,  12i/2  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  road  to  Gorneto  (p.  6), 
and  a  diligence  also  plies  thither  thrice  a  week  in  3  hrs. 

ToBeanelIa(626ft.;  Albergo  Mareocddi)^  the  ancient  Toseanta,  is 
a  mediffival-looking  town  of  3600  inhab.,  with  walls  and  towers. 
Outside  the  Yiterbo  gate  is  a  picturesque  ravine,  with  several 
Etruscan  tombs.  Amidst  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  ArXj  on  the  height 
to  the  right,  is  the  Romanesque  church  of  8.  Pietro^  dating  from 
the  9th  cent.,  and  restored  in  1089,  though  part  of  the  florid  facade 
is  later.  In  the  interior  are  a  tabernacle  of  1093,  choir-screens 
from  the  original  church,  and  (to  the  right  of  the  choir)  fres- 
coes of  the  11th  century.  The  crypt  is  ancient.  The  custodian 
lives  adjacent,  in  the  dilapidated  bishop's  palace.  —  The  somewhat 
later  church  of  8.  Maria^  in  the  valley,  is  essentially  an  edifice 
of  the  close  of  the  11th  cent.,  but  the  picturesque  facade  dates  from 
the  following  century.  The  pulpit  has  been  put  together  out  of 
ancient  and  modem  fragments.    Custodian  a1  the  Palazzo  Gomu- 
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nale.  Both  chnrches  are  now  disused.  —  The  small  Oarden  of  the 
Countess  Campanarij  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  containing 
several  sarcophagi  with  llfesize  portraits  of  the  deceased  on  the 
lids  and  an  imitation  of  an  Etruscan  tomb,  is  interesting.  Siffnor 
Carlo  Campanari^  late  husband  of  the  proprietrix,  and  his  father 
conducted  many  of  those  extensive  excavations  which  have  filled 
the  museums  of  Europe  with  Etruscan  vases,  goblets,  mirrors,  etc. 
Oattel  d'Asso,  popularly  known  as  CastellaeeiOj  6  H.  to  the  W.  of 
Viterbo,  may  be  visited  on  horseback  or  on  foot  (lights  should  not  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  intend  to  explore  the  tombs).  Passing  the  Buli- 
came  (p.  74),  the  road  traverses  a  moor  and  leads  to  the  valley,  which 
contains  a  succession  of  Etruscan  Tombt^  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  fronts 
of  these  are  architecturally  designed,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
rock-tombs  of  Egypt  *,  numerous  inscriptions.  On  the  opposite  hill  are  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  castle  and  the  scanty  remains  of  an 
ancient  village,  probably  the  CatUUum  Axia  of  Cicero. 

About  9  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Viterbo,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  diligence,  lies  VetraUa  (3500  inhab.),  near  the  Roman  Forum 
Caseii.  At  the  entrance,  near  the  Osteria,  is  8.  FranceseOy  a  basilica 
of  the  12th  cent.,  with  a  tomb  of  the  14th.  From  Vetralla  a  visit 
may  be  paid,  (with  guide)  to  the  Necropolis  of  Norchia.  "We  follow 
the  road  to  Oorneto  for  about  2^/4  M. ,  and  then  a  rough  track  over 
a  bleak  moor  for  3  M.  more.  The  valley  of  graves  here  is  similar  to 
that  of  Castel  d*Asso ,  but  more  imposing.  Two  of  the  tombs  are 
Greek  in  style.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  a  town  named 
Orele  stood  in  the  9th  cent.,  of  which  only  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
and  church  now  remain.  —  Bieda^  the  ancient  Blera,  now  a  poor 
village,  4^2  ^*  ^  ^^^  3>  0^  Vetralla,  possesses  similar  rock-tombs 
and  two  ancient  bridges.   The  scenery  is  striking. 

The  high-road  from  Viterbo  forks  at  Vetralla :  the  W.  branch 
proceeds  vi&  Monte  Romano  to  Gorneto  (diligence  on  fixed  days ; 
see  p.  5),  the  S.E.  to  (11  M.)  Sutri  (p.  76). 

The  high-road  from  Viterbo  to  Rome  (47  M.)  is  now  rarely 
traversed  by  tourists.  A  railway  viiL  firacciano  (p.  392)  is  being 
built;  meanwhile  a  diligence  runs  daily;  one-horse  carriage,  about 
40  fir.,  bargain  necessary.  The  detour  vii  Sutri  is  recommended  for 
driving,  but  as  the  inns  are  mostly  poor,  provisions  should  be  taken. 
—  The  high-road  gradually  ascends  the  now  sparsely  wooded  height 
of  Mons  Ciminius^  once  considered  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  central 
Etruria,  until  the  Consul  Q.  Fabius,  B.C.  308,  successfully  tra- 
versed it  and  signally  defeated  the  Etruscans.  The  culminating 
point  of  the  pass  (2850  ft.;  no  inn),  on  which  Ues  an  old  post-station, 
commands  an  admirable  view  to  the  N.  and  W.  as  far  as  the  sea.  A 
little  farther  on  we  enjoy  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Roman  Campagna. 
To  the  right,  below,  lies  the  small,  round  Lago  di  7ico,  the  Lacua 
Ciminius  (1700  ft.),  an  extinct  crater  surrounded  by  woods. 

About  9  M.  from  Viterbo  by  a  farm  a  road  diverges  to  the  left 
from  the  road  to  Rome ,  and  leads  in  i/2  hr.  through  wood  to  the 
little  hill-town  of  Oaprarola  (about  4900  inhab.).  The  lofty  *Palazzo 
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Famese  here,  1)ailt  about  1547-49  by  Vignola  for  Cardinal  Alexander 

Farnese,  nephew  of  Paul  III.,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  chateaux 

of  the  Renaissance. 

The  chateau,  the  property  of  the  ex- king  Francis  of  Kaples,  is  let 
to  Dr.  K.  OhUen,  who  has  carefully  maintained  the  building  and  filled  the 
rooms  with  works  of  art.  The  ground-plan  is  pentagonal,  with  a  central 
rotunda ;  the  round  central  court,  with  its  arcades,  is  adjoined  by  five  wings 
of  equal  size.  The  chief  facade  looks  towards  the  town  (K.E.).  The 
saloons  and  other  apartments  are  adorned  with  frescoes  of  scenes  from  the 
history  of  the  Farnese  family,  allegories,  etc.,  hy  Federigo,  Oiovatmi,  and 
Taddeo  Zuechero  and  Anionio  Tempesta,  The  fine  view  ranges  across  the 
hilly  country  with  the  ancient  Etruscan  cities  of  Nepi,  Sutri,  and  Falerii, 
to  the  Soracte ;  in  the  distance  rise  the  dome  of  St.  Peter'^s  and  the  Vols- 
cian  hills,  to  the  E.  the  Apennines,  and  to  the  S.E.  the  Abruzsi.  The 
beautiful  gardens  are  embellished  with  fountains  and  statues,  and  with  the 
charming  PaXazsinay  also  designed  by  Vignola.  —  The  fruit-trees  cultivated 
by  Dr.  Ohlsen  enjoy  a  wide  reputation.  —  From  Caprarola  to  Oivitii 
Casiellana^  see  p.  70. 

Farther  on,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  about  I2Y2M.  fromViterbo,  is 
Ronciglione  (Albergo  Aqulla  d'Oro,  rustic) ,  a  beautifully  situated 
little  town  (5400  inhab.),  commanded  by  a  ruined  castle. 

About  272  M.  to  the  S.  of  Ronclgllone,  on  the  road  from  Ve- 
tralla  (p.  75j,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  crest  of  an  isolated 
Tolcanic  hill,  is  Sutri  (2300  inhab.),  the  ancient  Etruscan  ^Ftefrium, 
frequently  mentioned  as  the  ally  of  Rome  in  the  wars  against  the 
Etruscans,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  Gamillus  in  B.C.  389 
(Claustra  Etruriae).  In  383  it  became  a  Roman  colony.  The  deep 
ravine  contains  numerous  Etruscan  tombs,  and,  on  the  S.  side, 
fragments  of  the  ancient  walls.  Three  of  the  five  gates  are  ancient, 
two  towards  the  S.,  and  the  Porta  Furia  on  the  N.  side  (said  to  be 
so  named  after  M.  Furius  Gamillus),  now  built  up.  Outside  the 
Porta  Romana,  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence  near  the  Villa  Savorelli, 
is  situated  an  Amphitheatre,  hewn  in  the  rock,  dating  from  Augustus, 
erroneously  regarded  by  some  as  Etruscan  (axes  65  and  44  yds. 
respectively).  The  rocks  above  contain  numerous  tomb-chambers, 
one  of  which  has  been  converted  into  a  church,  where,  according  to 
various  local  traditions,  the  early  Christians  used  to  celebrate  divine 
service.  A  legend  attaching  to  the  Grotta  (TOrlando,  near  the 
town,  describes  it  as  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  paladin  of 

Charlemagne. 

A  bridle-i>ath  leads  in  3  hrs.  from  Sutri  to  the  Lake  cf  Braedano  and 
J^evignano  (p.  392).  —  A  diligence  pliec  from  Sutri  to  Borne. 

The  load  from  Yetralla  intersects  the  road  to  Rome ,  4  M.  to 
the  £.  of  Sutri  and  6V4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Ronciglione,  and  reaches, 
2V2  M.  farther  to  the  £.,  the  little  town  of  — 

ITopi  (2200  inhab.),  the  Etruscan  Nepete  or  Ntpet,  afterwards 
CoLonia  Nepenaia,  now  an  episcopal  seat  and  surrounded  by  medieval 
walls  and  towers.  The  elegant  Renaissance  Pakuso  MunicipaU,  in 
the  market-place,  contains  a  few  Roman  sculptures  and  inscriptions. 
The  CatUdrale  dates  from  the  llth  cent.,  but  its  crypt  is  older.  The 
picturesque  ruined  CasUUo,  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  occupies  the 
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site  of  an  ancient  castle  rebuilt  by  Pope  Alexander  VI. ,  and  restored 
by  Paul  III.  Lucretia  Borgia  resided  here  in  1600  after  tbe  death 
of  her  first  husband.   Below  the  castle,  near  the  Porta  Romana,  are 

some  squared  blocks  of  tufa  belonging  to  Etruaean  Walls. 

A  road,  beginning  beside  the  imposing  aqueduct  wMch  crosses  .the 
Bio  FaHsc9  at  the  ^trance  to  the  toWn,  leads  to  the  right  to  (>/<  V.)  Gastel 
8.  SUa.  .The  ancient  church  of  3.  Xlia^  built  about  1000,  containing  nu- 
merous freseoes  of  the  iith  cent.,  an  old  pulpit,  and  crypts,  is  now  preserved 
SA  a  hnonumento  naxionale*  (key  at  the  sindaco'^s).  Tbe  view  fh>m  the 
Campo  Santo  is  strikingly  beautiful. 

From  l^epi  a  high-road  runs  to  (TVs  M.)  Civit^CasteUana  (p.  69). 

From  the  above-mentioned  cross-roads,  the  route  to  Rome  leads 
to  (1^4  M.)  Monterosiy  where  it  joins  the  high-road  from  Sutri  to 
Borne,  the  ancient  Via  Cassia  (p.  389),  and  thence  proceeds  through 
a  peaceful  but  attractive  district  vi4  Le  Setie  Vene  (no  Inn)  and. 
Baccano  to  (11 M.)  La  Storta  (p.  390).  About  1  M.  before  La  Storta 
the  road  to  the  ruins  of  VeU  (p.  390)  diverges  to  the  left.  —  From 
La  Storta  to  Rome,  see  p.  390. 

11.  From  Peragia  to  Foligno  and  Orte  (Borne). 

77  M.  Railway  in  4-4Vi  hrs.  (fares  14  fr.  6,  9  fr.  85,  6  fr.  36  c.  5  ex- 
press 15  fr.,  10  fr.  55  c).  —  The  most  interesting  points  are  Assisi^  Spoleto^ 
and  Terni.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  exchange  the  railway  for  the  road ; 
in  this  way  the  Tomb  of  the  Volumnii  (p.  57)  may  be  visited  by  driv- 
ing from  Perugia  to  ABsisi,  and  the  temple  of  Clitumnus  between  Fo- 
ligno and  Spoleto  (p.  84).  —  Fboh  Pxruqia  to  Rous,  128  H.,  in  5^/4- 
7»/4  brs. 

Perugia y  see  p.  48.  The  train  descends,  passing  through 
several  tunnels.  To  the  left  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Volumnii  (p.  57).  7  M.  Ponte  8.  Oiovanni.  The  train  crosses  the 
Tiber,  the  ancient  frontier  between  Etruria  and  Umbria,  and  the 
Chiaseio.    13  M.  Bastia. 

15  M.  Assiai.  The  town  lies  on  a  hill  to  the  left  (omn.  1,  there 
and  back  1^2^-^ 

Before  ascending  to  Assisi  the  traveller  should  visit  the  magnifi- 
cent church  of  *S.  Mabia  degli  Angbu,  about  1/4  M.  to  the  W.  of 
the  station,  on  the  site  of  the  original  oratory  of  St.  Francis.  It  was 
begun  in  1669  by  Vignolay  after  whose  death  in  1673  it  was  con- 
tinued by  Qaleazzo  Alessi  and  completed  by  Oiulio  DantL  The 
nave  and  choir  were  re-erected  after  the  earthquake  of  1832 ,  but 
the  dome  had  escaped  injury. 

The  interior  contains,  below  the  dome,  the  Oratory  of  the  saint  (called 
Portiuneula) ,  the  cradle  of  the  Franciscan  order ,  on  the  facade  of  which 
is  the  ^Miracle  of  Roses",  a  vision  of  St.  Francis,  a  fresco  by  Fr.  Over- 
beck  (1829)  •,  built  in  on  the  other  side ,  to  the  left ,  is  part  of  an  altar  of 
the  9th  cent.-,  frescoes  by  Pre^yter  Jlarius  de  Viterbo  (1393).  —  In  the 
Cappella  di  iS.  Oivteppe  in  the  left  transept  is  an  altar  with  terracotta 
reliefs  by  Andrea  delta  Robbia  (Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  stigmata,  St.  Jerome).  —  To  the  £.  of  the  sacristy  is  a  little 
garden  in  which  the  sainfs  thornless  roses  bloom.  Adjacent  are  the 
Cappetta  tlelU  Jtote,  containing  firescoes  from  the  life  of  the  saint  by  Tiberio 
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d*A»tisi  (1518),  and  the  hut  of  St.  Francis,  over  which  an  oratory  was 
erected  by  Bonaventara  and  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Lo  JSpcigna. 

A  beautifQl  path  leads  from  S.  Maria  degll  Angeli  to  Assisi  In  3/4  hr. 

AsiiBi.  —  Hotels.  *Albxboo  del  Stjbasio  (PI.  a ;  G,  3),  with  a  fine 
view,  adjoining  the  monastery  of  S.  Francesco,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  SVst  B.  1, 
d<}.  2Vt,  D.  SVt  fr.;  *Lbonb  (PI.  b;  D,  3),  Piazza  del  Vescovado,  B., 
L.,  A  A.  li/s,  d^j.  2Vs,  B.  4  (both  incl.  wineX  P«n>-«  e^tn  for  a  diort 
stay,  7,  omn.  1  fr.;  H inbbva,  near  the  Porta  8.  Pietro  (Pi.  G,  3),  B.,  L.,  A  A. 
from  11/4  fr.,  unpretending;  Biaobtti,  near  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  (p.  77). 

Photographs  from  Giotto's  frescoes  sold  by  P.  LungM^  in  the  Piazza 
near  S.  Francesco ,  and  by  O.  Carloforii^  Via  Portica  8. 

Ansiii  (1345  ft.),  a  small  town  and  episcopal  see  (pop.  3700),  the 
ancient  Umbrian  Astsmm,  where  in  B.C.  46  the  elegiac  poet  Pto^ 
pertius,  and  in  1698  the  opera-writer  Fielro  Metastasio  (properly 
Trapasai,  d.  at  Vienna  in  1782)  were  born,  stands  in  a  singularly 
picturesque  situation. 

It  is  indebted  fbr  its  reputation  to  St.  liranci*,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characters  of  the  middle  ages,  who  was  bom  here  in  1182.  He  was 
Uie  son  of  the  merchant  Pietro  di  Bemardone  and  his  wife  Pica,  and  spent  his 
youth  in  frivolity.  At  length,  whilst  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  Perugia, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illness.  Sobered  by 
adversity,  he  soon  afterwards  (1206)  founded  the  monastic  order  of  I^andi- 
canSy  which  speedily  found  adherents  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
was  sanctioned  in  1210  by  Innocent  III.,  and  in  1223  by  Honorius  III.  Pov- 
erty and  self-abnegation  formed  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  order, 
which  under  different  designations  (Seraphic  Brethren,  Minorites,  Observan- 
tes,  and  Capuchins,  who  arose  in  1626)  was  soon  widely  dijQfused.  St.  Francis 
is  said  to  have  been  favoured  with  visions,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  that  of  1224,  when  Christ  impressed  on  him  the  marks  of  his  wounds 
(stigmata).  From  the  ^apparition  of  the  crucified  seraph*  the  saint  is  also 
known  as  Pater  Seraphicus.  St.  Francis  died  on  4th  Oct.,  1226,  and  in  1228 
was  canonised  by  Gregory  IX.  Dante  (Paradiso  11,  tOf)  says  of  him  that 
he  rose  like  a  sun  and  illumined  everything  with  his  rays.  In  the  18th 
cent,  the  Franciscan  Order  possessed  9(XX)  convents  with  150,000  monks; 
and  the  general  of  the  order  was  subject  only  to  the  pope. 

Having  reached  the  town,  we  proceed  to  the  left  to  the  conspicu- 
ous old  *MoNASTEBT  OF  THB  Faanoisoans  ou  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
which  was  ilnished  soon  after  1228  upon  massive  substructures. 
It  was  suppressed  in  1866,  but  a  few  monks  haye  been  allowed  to 
remain  here  till  their  death.  Part  of  the  building  has  been  con- 
verted by  government  Into  a  school  for  the  sons  of  teachers.  Visi- 
tors are  admitted  by  the  iron  gate  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the 
lower  church.  Besides  several  frescoes  of  the  16th  and  17th  cent, 
in  the  refectories,  the  fine  •Choir-stalls  by  Domenico  da  8.  Severino, 
brought  in  1882  from  the  upper  church,  dating  from  1500,  and 
adorned  with  admirable  carving  and  inlaid  figures  of  saints,  are 
particularly  worthy  of  attention.  From  the  external  passage  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  luxuriant  valley  is  enjoyed. 

The  two  *Ghubohes,  erected  one  above  the  other,  are  objects 
of  great  interest.  The  Crypt y  with  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  was 
added  in  1818,  when  his  remains  were  re-discovered. 

The*LowB&  Ghuboh,  still  used  for  divine  service,  is  always  acces; 
sible ;  entrance  by  a  side-door  on  the  terrace  (best  light  in  the  fore- 
noon). It  was  begun  in  1228,  according  to  Vasari,  by  Jacopo  Tcdaco" 
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but  after  1232  FUippo  da  CampeUo  appears  as  the  architeot  in 
charge.  Originally  the  church  consiated  of  a  naye  of  four  bays 
with  groined  yaulting  supported  by  wide  circular  arches,  a  W. 
transept,  and  a  semicircular  apse.  About  1300  the  Gothic  chapels 
and  the  E.  transept  were  added,  while  the  S.  portal  dates  from  about 
the  same  period ,  though  the  yestibule  in  front  of  it ,  with  its  rich 

Benaissance  decoration,  was  not  erected  till  the  16th  century. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a  tomb  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  an  urn 
of  porphyry,  beiide  which  is  the  msigniflcent  ^Tornb  of  the  Qaeen  of  Cyprus', 
of  the  close  of  the  13th  cent.,  the  recombent  flgnre  on  which  probably 
represents  Jean  d«  Brietme,  king  of  Jerusalem  and  Byzantine  emperor 
(d.  1287).  —  The  a4Joining  Gappsli.a  di  S.  Antonio  Abbatb  contains  the 
tombs  of  a  count  of  Spoleto  and  his  son  (14th  cent.).  —  Opposite  the 
entrance  is  the  Oappblla  bxl  Gboobfibso  ,  with  some  unimportant  fres- 
coes ;  by  the  pillar  to  the  left,  consecration  as  cardinal  of  Egioius  Albomos 
(d.  1367),  founder  of  the  ehapel ,  who  is  buried  here.  Fine  stained-glass 
windows  of  the  14th  century. 

The  Xatb  was  painted  by  predecessors  of  Gimabue.  The  hexagonal 
CAPPBLI.A  Di  8.  Habtino  ,  the  first  on  the  left ,  is  adorned  with  firescoes 
of  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  by  Bimone  Martini  of  Siena.  —  Above 
the  pulpit:  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Giottino.  —  To  the  right  of  the 
nave  are  (1)  the  Cappblla  di  S.  Stbfano,  with  frescoes  from  the  life  of 
the  saint,  by  Dono  dei  DwU  (1660)  \  (2)  Cappblla  di  S.  Antonio  da  Padota, 
the  frescoes  in  which  have  been  repainted;  and  (3)  the  Cappblla  di  S. 
Haddalbna,  adorned  with  frescoes,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  saint  and  of  Maria  ^gyptiaca,  by  a  Pupil  of  (Hoito ,  who  has  here 
partly  copied  some  of  his  master's  pictures  at  Padua. 

The  RiOHX  Tbanbbpt  contains  on  its  right  wall  Scenes  from  the  life 
of  Jesus,  by  CHotto^  assisted  by  his  pupils.  Adjacent,  Madonna  with 
angels  and  St.  Francis,  by  Cimabue.  —  On  the  left  wall  the  series  of  fres- 
coes from  the  life  of  Jesus  is  continued :  Flight  into  Egypt ,  Massacre  of 
the  Innoeents,  Jesus  in  the  Temple  \  St.  Francis,  and  Death  as  Conqueror. 
—  On  the  17.  transyerse-wall:  Miracles  of  St.  Francis  and  the  Annun- 
ciation, by  Oiotto ;  Saints  and  Madonna,  by  Simone  Martini.  —  At  the  end 
of  the  S.  transept  is  the  Cappblla  dbl  Sacbambmto,  with  frescoes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  a  Pupt7  of  Oiotto ,  and  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Oian 
Gaetano  Orsini  (d.  1339),  who  is  represented  in  the  stained-glass  windows. 

The  HiOH  Altab  occupies  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  St.  Fran- 
cis once  reposed.  Above  it  are  four  triangular  spaces  on  the  groined 
vaulting,  containing  the  famous  *Fbbscob8  of  Giotto,  illustrative 
of  the  vows  of  the  Franciscan  order  :  poverty ,  chastity ,  and  obed- 
ience; the  fourth  painting  is  an  apotheosis  of  St.  Francis.  The  first  pic- 
ture represents  the  nuptials  of  St.  Francis  with  Poverty  in  rags;  Hope, 
next  to  whom  is  Love,  has  handed  the  ring  to  the  bride.  In  the  next 
picture  Chastity  appears  in  a  tower,  while  in  the  foreground  a  monk  is 
being  baptised  by  angels.  Purity  and  Bravery  are  bestowing  on  him  a 
banner  and  shield,  while  on  the  right  angels,  with  penances  as  their 
weapons,  are  combatting  the  demons  of  lust.  Obedience,  enthroned  between 
Prudence  and  Humility,  is  further  symbolised  by  the  laying  of  a  yoke  on  a 
monk.  Each  scene,  moreover,  is  replete  with  allegorical  allusions  (such 
as  abound  in  Dante),  most  of  which  will  be  readily  undentood  by  those 
who  are  versed  in  the  fanciful  combinations  of  the  period. 

The  Lbft  Tbansept  contains  Scenes  from  the  Passion,  on  the  right 
wall,  and  in  front,  on  the  left  wall,  a  Madonna  between  SB.  Francis  and 
John,  by  Pietro  Lorentetti.  —  In  the  Cappblla  di  S.  Giovanni,  to  the 
left,  is  a  Madonna  with  saints,  by  Lo  Spagna  (1516). 

In  the  Sacbistt,  over  the  door  of  the  second  apartment,  is  a  portrait 
of  St.  Francis,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  13th  century. 

The  Crtpt  (p.  78)  is  approached  by  a  double  staircase,  and  is  lighted 
with  candles  when  visited  by  strangers.  —  Behind  the  tomb  stand  colossal 
statues  of  Popes  Pius  YII.  and  IX. 
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The  ♦Uppeb  OHtmoH  (completed  in  1253),  the  frescoes  of 
which  are  undergoing  restoration ,  is  entered  either  by  the  prin- 
cipal portal,  or  (by  applying  to  the  sacristan)  from  the  lower  chnrch. 
The  chnrch  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  fine  Gothic 
windows.  The  E.  side  possesses  a  Gothic  portal.  The  pnlpit  in  the 
nave  dates  from  the  14th  centnry. 

The  W.  end  of  the  chnfch  is  adorned  with  much^damaged  frescoes 
by  Cimabne  (or  according  to  some,  by  Oiunta  Fisano).  In  the  S.  Tbansept, 
as  we  enter  from  the  lower  chnrch,  are  a  Grticifixion,  Scenes  from  the 
Apocalypse,  angels,  and  saints;  in  the  Ghoib,  Assumption  and  Death  of 
the  Virgin,  and  a  bishop^s  throne  of  1260;  in  the  K.  Tbansb^t,  a  Cruci- 
fixion ,  and  History  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  vanlting  of  the  choir  and  nave 
are  Eyangelists  and  Church  Fathers.  —  Navb.  In  the  upper  section  of 
the  6.  wall  are  sixteen  scenes  from  Old  Testament  history,  from  the 
Creation  of  the  world  to  the  Recognition  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren;  on 
title  N.  side,  sixteen  scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  from  the  Annun- 
ciation to  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Pupils  of  Oimahtte^  show* 
ing  gradual  improvement  in  execution.  The  lower  section  contains 
twenty-eight  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  probably  by  CHotio  and 
his  contemporaries:  1.  (at  the  right  transept)  St.  Francis  receives  honour 
while  a  youth;  3.  He  clothes  the  poor;  S.  His  vision  of  a  palace  and 
weapons;  4.  Warned  by  the  crucifix  in  S.  Damiano;  5.  Restores  his 
apparel  to  his  father,  and  is  enveloped  in  a  bishop^s  cloak;  6.  Appears 
to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  supporting  the  Lateran;  7.  Receives  licence  to 
preach;  8.  Appears  to  his  brethren  in  a  fiery  chariot;  9.  Vision  of  his 
appointed  seat  in  heaven;  10.  Expels  evil  spirits  from  Arezso;  11.  Offers 
the  ordeal  of  fire  to  the  Sultan ;  12.  Hovers  in  the  air  while  praying ;  13. 
The  infant  Christ  awakes  in  the  saint's  arms,  as  the  latter  is  constructing 
a  manger  for  the  Christmas  festival;  14.  Miraculous  production  of  a 
spring  of  water;  15.  Sermon  to  the  birds;  16.  Predicts  the  death  of  a 
nobleman ;  17.  Preaches  before  Honorius  III. ;  18.  Appears  at  the  Council 
of  Aries ;  19.  Receives  the  stigmata;  20.  His  death;  21.  Appears  to  a 
dying  man;  22.  A  doubter  convinced  by  the  stigmata;  23.  Parting  from 
St.  Clara;  24.  Canonisation;  25.  Appears  to  Pope  Gregory  IX.;  26.  Cures 
a  wounded  man  in  Spain ;  27.  Confesses  a  dead  woman ;  28.  Frees  a  re- 
pentant heretic. 

Quitting  the  upper  chnrch  and  emerging  on  the  space  in  front  of 
it,  we  descend  the  steps  to  the  right  and  follow  the  nnpaved  street 
ascending  thence  to  the  Via  Principe  di  Napoli,  which  leads  ns  to 
the  GiYiLB  NosoooMio  (a  hospital  on  the  right,  No.  11),  the  chapel 
of  which  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Mezxcutris  (p.  82)  and  Matteo 
da  Oualdo  (1468) ,  representing  the  miracles  of  SS.  Anthony  and 
James  the  Great.  Farther  on,  to  the  right  of  the  fountain ,  is  an 
arcade  of  the  18th  cent. ,  formerly  the  Monte  Frumer^tario, 

In  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  rises  the  beautiful  portico  of 
a  ♦Temple  op  Minebya  (PI.  9;  D,  3),  with  six  columns  of  traver- 
tine, converted  into  a  church  of  8.  Maria  deUa  Minerva,  Ancient 
inscriptions  immured  in  the  vestibule.  Adjacent  to  the  church  is 
the  entrance  to  the  ancient  Forum ,  which  corresponded  to  the  pre- 
sent Piazza,  hut  lay  considerably  lower.  In  the  forum  a  Base  for  a 
statue,  with  a  long  inscription  (fee  V2  ^'O* 

The  Chieaa  Nuova  (PL  D,  3),  a  small  but  tasteful  edifice  of 
1615,  reached  by  descending  to  the  right,  near  the  S.E.  angle  of 
the  Piazza,  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  St.  Francis  was  born. 
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The  Piazza  S.  Ruflno,  in  the  apper  town,  is  embelliehed  with 
a  Statue  of  8t.  Francii,  by  QiOT.  Duprtf,  erected  in  1882. 

The  Cathbi>bal  of  S.  Bitfino  fPi.  £,  3),  named  after  the  first 
bishop  (240),  was  completed  In  1140,  and  the  crypt  in  1228.  The 
ancient  fa^e  is  adorned  with  three  fine  rose-windows.  The  in- 
terior was  modernised  in  1572.  In  the  naye,  to  the  right,  is  a  Ma- 
donna with  four  saints  by  Niceolb  da  Foligno,  Fine  choir-stalls  by 
Giovanni  da  Sanseverino  (1520). 

From  the  cathedral  an  unpaved  road  descends  to  the  left  to  the 
Gothic  chnrch  of  S.  GniAnA.  (PI.  £,  4),  near  the  gate,  probably 
erected  by  Fra  FiUppo  da  Campello  in  1257.  The  massive  buttresses 
have  been  recently  restored.  Beneath  the  high-altar  are  the  remains 
of  S.  Olara,  who,  inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  St.  Francis,  abandoned 
her  parents  and  wealth,  founded  the  order  of  Clarlssines,  and  died 
as  first  abbess.  A  handsome  crypt  of  different  coloured  marbles  has 
recently  been  constructed  about  her  tomb.  On  the  arch  above  the 
high-altar,  frescoes  by  Qiottino  (?);  those  in  the  Gappella  di  S.  Agnese 
(right  transept)  are  erroneously  attributed  to  OioUo, 

.  The  Qiardino  Pubblieo  (PL  F,  4),  between  the  Porto  Nuova  and 
the  Porto  Gappucoini,  contains  some  fine  oaks  and  commands  a  good 
view  of  the  town  and  ito  fertile  valley.  A  little  way  beyond  the 
Porta  Gappuccini ,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town ,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  Amphitheatre  (Pi.  F,  3).  —  About  V2  M.  outside  the  gate  is 
the  Gapuchin  monastery  of  S»  Damiano^  the  cloisters  of  which  contoin 
frescoes  by  Eusebio  di  San  Giorgio  (1507)  representing  the  An- 
nunciation and  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata. 

A  magnificent  ^Yebw  of  the  town  and  environs  is  obtained  from 

the  CasteUo  or  Bocea  Maggiore  (PI.  D,  E,  2),    above  the  town, 

reached  from  the  piazza  in  about  Y2  ^*    ^®  tower  should  not  be 

ascended  without  the  assistance  of  a  guide ,  who  is  to  be  obtained, 

with  ladders  and  lights,  at  the  hotel. 

In  a  ravine  of  the  MonU  Subcuio  (3610  ft.),  at  the  back  of  Assisi,  is  sit- 
uated the  hermitage  delU  Careeri^  to  whicli  St.  Francis  retired  for  devo- 
tional  exercises,  ^ear  the  chapel  are  a  few  apartments  built  in  the  lith 
cent.,  and  the  rock^bed  of  the  saint  (on  foot  !>/>)  with  donkey  1  hr.). 

From  Assisi  to  Spello  a  very  beautiful  drive  of  6  M.  (one* 
horse  carr.  4-5  fr.).  By  train  it  is  reached  in  13  minutes.  To  the 
right  of  the  road  as  the  town  is  approached  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre of  the  imperial  period,  but  they  are  not  visible  from  the  railway. 

22  M.  Spello  (2400  inhab.),  picturesquely  situated  on  a  mountain- 
slope,  is  the  ancient  Colonia  JuUa  Hispellum.  The  gate  near  the 
stotlon,  with  three  portrait-stotues,  as  well  as  the  Porto  Urbana, 
the  Porto  Veneris ,  and  portions  of  the  wall,  are  ancient. 

The  ^Cathedral  of  8.  Maria  Maggiore  ^  built  in  the  16th  cent. 

by  Booca  da  Ylcenza  (facade  later),  contains  good  paintings. 

The  b^nitier  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  formed  of  an  ancient 
cippns.  To  the  left  the  Gappella  del  Sacramento  with  frescoes  by 
Pinturieehio  (1501):    on  the  left,   the  Annunciation  (with  the  name  and 
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portrait  of  tbe  painter);  opposite  to  us  the  Adoration;  to  the  right,  Christ 
in  the  Temple ;  on  the  ceiling,  four  Sihyls.  —  The  Choir  contains  a  magni- 
ficent canopy  in  the  early-Benaissauce  style.  On  the  left  a  Pietji,  on  the 
right  a  Madonna  hy  Peruffino,  1521.  —  In  the  Sacristy,  a  Madonna  hy 
Pinturiechio. 

8.  Francesco  (or  Andrea) ^  consecrated  in  1228  by  Gregory  IX., 
contains  in  the  right  transept  an  altar-piece,  Madonna  and  saints, 
by  Pinturiechio  (1508),  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  by  0.  Baglione  to 
the  painter  painted  npon  it. 

Among  other  antiquities  the  ^Honse  of  Propertius'  is  sho^^n, 
although  it  is  certain  that  the  poet  was  not  born  here  (p.  78). 
In  the  Pal.  Comunale  and  on  the  church-wall  of  8.  Lorenzo  are  Ro- 
man inscriptions.  8,  Oirolamoy  outside  tbe  town,  contains  an  in* 
teresting  Betrothal  of  the  Virgin  by  Pinturiechio.  The  upper  part 
of  the  town  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain,  with  Fol- 
igno  and  Assisi.    Traces  of  the  earthquake  of  1831  are  still  observed. 

The  train  crosses  the  Topino  and  reaches  — 

25  M.  Eoligno,  the  junction  of  the  Ancona  line  (R.  14). 

Halt  of  20  min.;  mediocre  Refrethment  Room.—  One-horse  Carriage  to  the 
town  (V4  M.)  40  c.  —  Hotels.  Posta,  by  the  gate,  Via  della  Fiera,  the  main 
street,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  D.  4  fr.,  with  restaurant  and  caf^;  Ukbbia,  clean.  — 
Trattoria  Falcone,  Via  della  Fiera. 

FoUgnOj  near  the  ancient  Fulginvumj  a  town  with  8700  inhab., 
and  an  episcopal  residence,  lies  in  a  fertile  district.  In  1281  it  was 
destroyed  by  Perugia,  from  1305  to  1439  it  was  governed  by  the 
celebrated  family  of  the  Trinci,  and  in  1439  annexed  to  the  States 
of  the  Church.    The  earthquake  of  1832  occasioned  serious  damage. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  town  a  marble  statue  was  erected  in 
1872  to  the  painter  Niceolh  di  Liberatore^  surnamed  VAlunno,  the 
head  of  the  school  of  Foligno  (p.  49).   Public  grounds  behind  it. 

The  Corso  Cavour  leads  to  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele. 

The  Via  Giuseppe  Pieimarini  on  the  right  conducts  us  to  the 
PiNACOTEOA,  in  the  old  Ospizio  di  Mendieiidtj  which  contains  a  few 
Roman  sculptures  (relief  with  circus  games)  and  some  paintings  by 
Umbrian  masters:  Pier  Antonio  Mezzastris  of  Foligno,  1.  Madonna 
and  angels,  8.  Madonna  with  SS.  John  and  Dominic,  4.  Cruci- 
fixion, 5.  Madonna  with  SS.  Francis  and  John ;  in  the  middle, 
67.  Dono  dei  Doni ,  St.  Catharine.  —  Hence  we  follow  the  Via 
Umberto  I. ,  pass  through  the  gate  on  the  right ,  and  turn  once 
more  to  the  left  to  88,  ArMunziata  (beginning  of  the  16th  cent.) , 
which  contains  [a  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Perugino ;  in  the  sacristy 
(now  a  joiner's  shop)  is  a  fine  Entombment  by  Montagna  (?). 

In  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele  is  the  side-facade  of  the 
Cattbdkau!  S.  Fbuoiano,  with  a  Romanesque  portal  (1201). 
The  interior  was  modernised  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  To 
the  left  of  the  choir  is  an  octagonal  chapel,  by  Antonio  da  8angallo 
the  Younger  (1627);  some  of  the  columns  in  the  orypt  date  from  the 
9th  century.  —  Opposite  the  side-portal  is  the  Pdtas%o  Orfini,  with 
a  Renaissance  facade,  unfortunately  much  livjured.    On  the  E.  side 
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of  the  piazza  riseB  the  PaUuxo  dd  Govemo,  the  seat  of  the  Trinci  in 
1398-1439.  The  chapel  on  the  upper  floor  (eastode  in  the  Muni- 
cipio,  at  the  other  end  of  the  market-place)  contains  frescoes  by 
Okaviano  Neili  (1424 ;  history  of  the  Virgin,  Joaohim,  and  Anna ; 
in  the  Yestibnle,  Romulus  and  Remus). 

The  Via  Principe  Amedeo,  No.  22  in  which,  on  the  right,  is  the 
handsome  PaloMO  Deli  (1510),  leads  to  the  Piazza  Giordano  Bruno. 
The  old  church  of  8.  Maria  infra  Porta$ ,  in  this  piazza ,  with  a 
portico  of  the  8th  cent.,  contains  numerous  hut  mostly  faded  frescoes 
of  the  Umbrian  school.  The  Gothic  church  of  8.  Domenico ,  op- 
posite, is  now  a  gymnasium  (Palestra  Ginnastica). 

The  Scuola  ^Arii  e  MetUeri,  in  the  street  of  that  name  diverging 
from  the  Via  Principe  Amedeo,  contains  casts  of  many  almost  in- 
accessible monuments  of  Umbrian  art,  including  the  'Temple  of 
Glitamnus'  (p.  84).  —  In  the  Piazza  S.  Niccold  is  the  church  of 
S.  NioooLd,  the  second  chapel  to  the  right  in  which  contains  a  large 
altar-piece  (Adoration  of  the  Child,  with  twelve  saints  at  the  sides) 
by  NtceoU)  da  Foligno  (1492);  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high- 
altar  is  adorned  with  a  Coronation  of  the  Tirgin,  by  the  same  master. 

About  4M.  to  the  E.  of  Foligno,  on  tbe  slope  of  the  hills,  la  situated 
the  Ahbadia  di  JSoisovivo,  with  cloisters  bnilt  in  1329,  resembling  those  of 
S.  Paolo  Fuori  at  Borne  (p.  350). 

About  5  M.  to  the  W.  of  Foligno  is  Bevagna  (1800  inhab.),  on  the 
Clitumnut^  the  ancient  Mtvania  of  ttie  Umbri,  celebrated  for  its  adnnrable 
pastures,  with  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  other  antiquities.  The  little 
churches  of  3.  Silvestro  and  8.  MieheU^  dating  from  the  12th  cent.,  have 
facades  by  Binellui  (1195)  and  Rodulfm  (1201)  respectively.  The  former  is 
restored  as  a  ^national  monnment\ 

From  Bevagna  (or  from  Foligno  direct ,  6  M.)  we  may  visit  the  lofty 
Montefalflo  {Alb,  delP  Orso^  poor;  Posta^  near  the  gat^),  with  about 
1100  inhab.,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  Umbrian  Urvinum  Bortente^  one 
of  the  best  places  for  the  study  of  Umbrian  painting.  The  church  of 
S.  Lbonakdo,  by  the  Porta  dl  Spoleto,  contains  a  Madonna  and  saints  by 
Frtmeesco  Melansio  of  Hontefaloo  (1515).  In  S.  Aoostino  are  a  Madonna, 
and  saints,  of  the  Umbrian  ScTiool  (1522;  left  wall).  One  of  the  most 
interesting  churches  is  S.  Frakcesoo,  built  in  the  14th  cent.,  with  a  por- 
tal of  1585.  On  the  entrance-wall,  Annunciation  and  Nativity,  by  Fbtu- 
gvM;  wall  of  left  aisle.  Madonna  and  saints  by  Tibtrio  d^Atsiti  (1610);  Cru- 
cifixion, Miracles  of  St.  Anthony,  School  of  Benoxto  Ooxzoli;  Madonna, 
an  archangel ,  feur  saints ,  Umbrian  School  (150(0  \  last  chapel  in  the 
left  aisle,  Crucifixion  and  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene,  School 
of  O4otto.  The  choir  is  adorned  with  ^Frescoes  by  Benozzo  Qozzoli  (1452), 
representing  the  legend  of  St.  Francis ,  with  portraits  of  popes ,  cardi- 
nals, and  church-fathers ;  below  the  window,  portraits  of  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, and  Giotto.  The  most  important  of  the  frescoes  on  the  wall  of 
the  right  aisle  are  those  by  Benozzo  Oozzoli  (1452;  Crucifixion,  Christ 
blessing,  four  church-fathers,  Madonna  and  four  saints).  —  ThePiNAcoTECA, 
in  the  principal  piazza,  adjoining  the  Municipio,  contains  three  saints 
by  Lo  Spagna  (7),  a  Madonna  by  Benozzo  Qozzoli  (?),  and  numerous  other 
unimportant  works.  —  The  ohurch  of  S.  Fobtunato,  1  M.  beyond  the 
Corta  di  Spoleto,  also  possesses  several  interesting  paintings.  In  the 
Papella  die  8.  Francesco  (to  the  left  in  the  court),  Legend  of  St.  Francis, 
by  Tiberio  d^Azsisi  (1512);  in  the  nave,  seven  angels  by  Benozzo -GozzoU; 
inthc  choir,  Madonna  and  saints,  by  Franc.  Melanzio  (1528);  right  aisle, 
Madonna  adoring  the  Holy  Child,  by  Ben,  Gozzoli  (1450).  —  A  walk  round 
the  walls  of  the  town  Afibrds  magnificent  ^Views   of  the  Umbrian  plain. 
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The  Railway  traverses  the  luxuriant,  well- watered  valley  of 
the  ClitumniUj  whose  herds  of  cattle  are  extolled  by  Virgil,  to  — 

30  M.  Treyi  (^Locanda,  near  the  Porta  del  Lago,  poor).  The 
small  town  (1200inhab.),  the  ancient  TrebiOy  lies  picturesquely  on 
the  steep  slope  to  the  left.  The  Pinacoteca  in  the  Municipio  con- 
tains three  works  by  Lo  Spagna  (1.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  61.  St. 
Cecilia,  65.  St.  Catharine).  The  church  of  5.  JSrn^iano,  12th  cent., 
possesses  an  interesting  portal  (St.  iEmilian  between  two  lions) 
and  three  richly-ornamented  altars  by  Rocco  da  Vicenza  (1521). 

About  Vs  ^*  beyond  the  Porta  del  Lago  lies  the  church  of  8.  Mar- 
TiNO  (key  at  the  Caffe  Cecchini).  In  the  outer  chapel  is  a  Madonna  in 
glory,  surrounded  with  four  saints,  by  Lo  Spagna  (1512);  above  the 
entrance,  Madonna  and  two  angels,  by  JV>erio  d^Asiisi;  in  the  interior, 
St.  Martin  by  Lo  Spagna  (?  to  the  left),  and  Madonna,  St.  Francis,  and  St. 
Anthony,  of  the  School  of  FoUgno  (to  the  right).  —  The  church  of  S. 
Mabia  dbllb  Lagbi^ib,  3/4  M.  from  the  Porta  del  Cieco,  on  the  way  to 
the  railway-station,  was  built  in  1487  by  Antonio  da  Firenze  and  poss- 
esses a  fine  portal  by  Giovanni  di  Oian  Pietro  da  Veneeia,  added  in  1511. 
In  the  1st  chapel  to  the  left  is  a  Resurrection,  by  an  Umbrian  Painter; 
in  the  transept,  to  the  left.  Entombment,  by  Lo  Spagna;  2nd  chapel  to 
the  right,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Ferugino;  1st  chapel  to  the  right, 
Annunciation,  Wmbrian  School. 

The  small  village  of  Le  Vene,  4^2  M.  from  Trevi,  is  next  passed. 
Near  it,  to  the  left,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  so-called  Temple^  some- 
times regarded  as  that  of  Clitumnua'  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Epist. 
8,  8).  The  elegant  little  building,  however,  now  known  as  the 
church  of  8»  Salvadore^  was  constructed  of  the  materials  of  ancient 
tombs ,  probably  not  earlier  than  the  fifth  cent. ,  as  the  Christian 
emblems  (the  vine  and  the  cross) ,  the  twisted  marble  columns  on 
the  fa^de,  and  various  inscriptions  in  the  crypt  and  on  the  found- 
ations testify.  Near  Le  Vene  the  abundant  and  clear  Source  of 
the  CUtumnus ,  beautifully  described  by  Pliny ,  wells  forth  from  the 
limestone-rock,  close  to  the  road.  On  the  height  to  the  left  is  the 
village  of  Campello,  On  the  way  to  (6  M.)  Spoleto,  to  the  left, 
in  the  village  of  8.  Oiacomo,  is  a  church  the  choir  of  which  is 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Lo  Spagna  (Coronation  of  the  Virgin » 
Legend  of  St.  James  of  Compostella ;  1526).  Beautiful  road  through 
richly  cultivated  land. 

40^2  ^*  Spoleto.  The  town  is  V^  ^-  distant  \  one-horse  carr.  Vs  f'* 
*Albbbqo  &  BisTOBAZioNB  DI  FiLiFPO  LuoiNi ,  Via  S.  Caterina  1, 
in  the  upper  town,  near  the  theatre,  B.,  L.,  &  A.  272)  luncheon  2,  D. 
3-6  (both  incl.  wine),  pens  S-T^/s  (less  for  a  long  stay),  omn.  V^  ft-; 
P08TA,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  near  the  railway-^ate.  —  Trattoria 
delta  Ferrovia^  to  the  right  of  the  gate.  —  *Caffh  delta  Nattone  and  Birreria^ 
Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele.  —  Baths,  Piazza  S.  Luca.  —  Photographs  at  Cane's. 
Spoleto,  the  ancient  SpoUtiunij  very  early  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
now  an  archieplscopal  see,  is  a  busy  town,  beautifully  situated ,  and 
containing  some  interesting  objects  of  art.  The  chief  occupations 
of  its  77,000  inhab.  are  the  gathering  of  truffles  in  the  surrounding 
woods  and  the  preparation  of  preserved  meats,  vegetables,  and 
fruits.    Mining  is  also  carried  on. 
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In  B.  C.  242  a  Roman  colony  waa  establiahed  in  the  ancient  Umbrian 
town ,  and  in  217  it  yigorously  repelled  the  attack  of  Hannibal,  as  Livy 
relate«  (22,  9).  It  subsequently  became  a  Roman  municipium,  suiTered 
severely  during  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  and  again  at  the  hands 
of  Totila  and  his  Goths,  after  the  fall  of  the  W.  Empire,  though  Theo- 
doric  the  Great  favoured  it.  The  Longobards  founded  a  duchy  here  (as  in 
Benevento)  in  569,  the  first  holders  of  which  were  Faroald  and  Ariulf. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Garlovingians,  Ouido  of  Spoleto  even  attained  the  dig- 
nity of  Emperor,  as  well  as  his  son  Lambert ,  who  was  murdered  in  898 . 
In  1156  the  prosperous  town  was  destroyed  by  Frederick  Barbarossa; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  States 
of  the  Church.  The  Castle  of  Spoleto,  known  as  La  Rocca,  originally 
founded  in  pre>Roman  times,  was  rebuilt  in  1964  by  Cardinal  Albornoz, 
and  completed  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  In  1499  it  was  inhabited  by  Lucretia 
Borgia.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Piedmontese  on  18th  Sept.,  1860,  after 
a  gallant  defence  by  Major  O'Reilly,  an  Irishman. 

Entering  by  the  town-gate  and  following  the  main  street  which 
traTcrses  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  we  reach  (5  min.)  a  gateway 
of  the  Roman  period,  called  the  Porta  cCAnnibale,  or  Porta  della 
Fuga,  in  allusion  to  the  above-mentioned  occurrence. 

We  may  continue  to  follow  the  Strada  Umberto,  ascending  the 
"hill  in  a  wide  curve,  or  take  one  of  the  direct  but  steep  side-streets. 
Inclining  towards  the  left,  near  the  top,  we  come  to  the  — 

♦Cathedbal  op  S.  Mabia  Assunta,  raised  to  its  present  dignity 
in  1067  and  restored  in  the  12th  century.  The  magnificent  portico, 
in  the  early  Renaissance  style,  was  added  in  1491  by  Ambrogio 
d' Antonio  of  Milan  and  Pippo  d'Antonio  of  Florence.  On  each  side 
of  it  is  a  stone  pulpit.  Above ,  Christ  with  Mary  and  John,  a  large 
mosaic  by  Solsemiu  (1207).  The  richly  ornamented  portal,  of  the 
11th  cent.,  bears  on  the  left  the  name  of  Oregorius  Meliorantius. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tower  contains  many  ancient  fragments. 

To  the  right  of  the  vestibule  is  a  Baptistbbt  (Cappella  Eroli),  con- 
taining frescoes  in  the  style  of  Oiulio  Romano;  the  travertine  font,  with 
sculptures  from  the  life  of  Christ,  is  of  the  16th  centurv. 

The  Iktbbiob  of  the  cathedral  was  restored  in  1644.  In  the  chapel 
immediately  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  some  fragments  of  frescoes 
by  JHniurieehto  and  a  Crucifixion  (1187),  from  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  —  The 
Choib  contains  ''Frescoes,  the  masterpiece  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi^  completed 
after  his  death  by  Fra  Diamante  in  1470,  Annunciation,  Birth  of  Christ, 
and  Death  of  Hary;  in  the  semicircle  her  Coronation  and  Assumption 
damaged).  At  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  choir,  to 
the  left,  is  the  Tomb  of  Fra  Fil.  Lippi  (d.  1469).  The  monument  was 
erected  by  Lor.  de**  Kedici;  the  epitaph  is  by  Poliziano.  Opposite  is  the 
monument  of  an  Orsini,  by  Ambrogio  da  Milano  (1499).  —  The  Wintbk- 
Choib,  in  the  left  aisle,  contains  good  carving  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  a 
Madonna  by  Lo  Bpagna. 

In  the  Piazza  del  Duomo ,  In  front  of  the  cathedral ,  probably 
stood  the  palace  of  the  Longobard  dukes.  Adjacent  is  the  Chiesa 
della  Manna  d^Oro,  an  elegant  Renaissance  building,  founded  in 
1527.  —  On  leaving  the  cathedral  we  proceed  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion ,  slightly  ascending,  to  the  Palazzo  Arroni  (on  the  left)  with 
a  fine  portal  and  graffiti  of  mythological  scenes  (16th  cent.),  and 
to  the  Palazzo  PuBBiiico,  containing  several  inscriptions  and  the 

small  Pinacoteca, 

On   the  entrance-wall,  early  mediseval  sculptures.  —  Eoom  II.    En- 
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trance-wall,  Handaome  chimney-piece  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent.  \ 
centre,  Archaic  inscription  regulating  the  felling  of  timber  in  a  sacred 
grove.  —  B.  III.  Entrance-wall ,  Madonna  with  saints,  an  admirable 
fresco  by  Lo  Spagna ;  right  wall ,  Virtues  and  Putti,  by  Lo  Spagna.  — 
B.  IV.  Bight  wall.  Madonna,  by  Bern.  Campeilo  (1602)^  Adoration  of  the 
Holy  Child,  by  Lo  Spagna  (?). 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Palazzo ,  a  Roman  Howe  with  rich 
mosaic  pavements  has  been  brought  to  light.  The  house,  originally 
belonging  to  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  has  been  restored 
and  adorned  with  the  sculptures,  coins,  inscriptions,  etc.  found  on 
its  site.  —  In  1891  a  portion  of  a  large  Roman  Theatre  (over  370  ft. 
in  diameter)  was  discovered  below  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanaele. 

The  half -sunken  Triumphal  Arch  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Drusus  and  Germanicus,  stands  in  the  narrow  street  which 
leads  to  the  S.  from  the  Piazza  del  Meroato,  the  ancient  Forum. 
The  small  staircase  adjoining  it  leads  to  a  picturesque  monas- 
tery court.  —  From  this  point  we  may  enter  the  lower  church  of 
8,  AnsanOf  with  its  damaged  frescoes  of  the  11th  cent.,  formerly 
dedicated  to  St.  Isaac,  a  Syrian  monk  who  founded  the  hermi* 
tages  on  the  Monte  Luco  (p.  87).  —  Farther  on  traces  of  Roman 
construction  have  been  discovered  in  8.  Agata^  now  a  prison,  and 
its  little  piazza.  —  The  small  church  of  88,  Giovanni  e  Paolo^  gener- 
ally difficult  of  access,  has  a  subterranean  oratory,  with  11th  cent, 
frescoes.  —  Outside  the  Porta  S.  Lnca,  to  the  right,  are  the  church 
and  convent  of  8.  Paolo  (13th  cent.),  now  a  poorhouse ;  adjacent  is 
8.  Madonna  di  Loreto,  founded  in  1572,  with  a  later  facade. 

The  broad  street  in  front  of  the  Porta  S.  Luca  leads  to  the  left 
to  the  church  of  8*  PietrOj  the  cathedral  until  1067,  restored  after 
its  destruction  in  1329,  The  reliefs  on  the  facade  are  of  different 
dates :  those  from  the  bestiaries  (the  wolf  preaching ;  the  fox  feign- 
ing death)  at  the  central  portal  are  the  oldest,  and  may  date  from 
the  ll-12th  cent. ;  those  above  (deaths  of  the  righteous  and  of  the 
sinner)  are  later.  —  At  the  top  of  Monte  Luco  is  the  small  church 
of  8.  OiulianOj  where  St.  Isaac  founded  a  monastery  about  500. 

A  road  issuing  from  the  Porta  S.  Gregorlo  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town  and  skirting  the  river  to  the  right,  then  turning  to  the 
left  to  the  new  Campo  Santo^  with  its  conspicuous  arcades,  brings 
us  to  the  church  of  *8.  Agostino  del  Crocifisso^  formerly  8.  8alvatore. 
This  church  was  erected  in  the  5th  or  6th  cent,  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  temple,  and  was  destroyed  at  an  early  date.  The  fine  ancient 
Roman  doors  have  been  preserved,  but  the  ivy  wreaths  and  consoles 
with  which  they  are  adorned  and  also  the  three  magnificent  windows 
which  pierce  the  facade  are  the  work  of  the  Christian  architects.  In 
the  interior  the  nave  was  separated  by  twenty  Doric  columns  from 
the  aisles,  which  were  built  up  on  the  conversion  of  the  church  into 
a  monastery.  Six  antique  columns  with  a  Doric  entablature  are  still 
preserved  in  the  choir ;  and  the  octagonal  dome  rests  upon  eight 
gigantic  columns,  with  curious  Imposts.  —  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  the  small  13th  cent,  church  of  8.  Ponziano, 
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The  ConU  Ftaneuco  Toni's  valuable  Colleotion  of  PetrefacUons, 
in  the  Palazzo  Tool,  Piazza  S.  Luca,  1^  of  great  interest  to  geologists 
(^visitors  readily  admitted). 

Travellers  should  not  omit  to  extend  their  walk  beyond  the  ca- 
thedral and  the  Palazzo  Pnbblico  as  follows.  Ascending  to  the  left  by 
the  Strada  Yescovado,  we  cross  the  Piazza  Brignone  in  a  diagonal 
direction,  where  a  memorial  slab  conunemorates  the  capture  of  the 
fortress  in  1860.  Passing  the  fountain,  we  leave  the  upper  part  of 
the  Piazza  by  a  street  to  the  right,  which  passes  immediately  below 
the  lower  entrance  of  the  fortress  of  La  Roeea,  now  a  prison.  A 
little  farther  on,  near  a  gate  which  here  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
town,  we  perceive,  to  the  left,  polygonal  foundations,  being  remains 
of  the  ancient  castle-wall.  Outside  the  wall  is  a  profound  ravine, 
spanned  by  the  imposing  aqueduct  *P(mte  dtlle  Torti^  built  of  brick, 
which  is  used  as  a  viaduct,  uniting  the  town  with  Monte  Luco.  It 
rests  on  ten  arches,  and  is  290  ft.  in  height,  and  231  yds.  in 
length.  Its  construction  is  attributed  to  Theodelapius,  third  duke 
of  Spoleto  (604).  The  ground-plan  is  apparently  Roman,  while  the 
pointed  arches  indicate  a  restoration  in  the  14th  century.  A  window 
midway  affords  a  view.  To  the  left  on  the  height  is  perceived 
S.  Giuliano ;  below  is  S.  Pietro  (see  p.  86).  Beyond  the  bridge  we 
turn  to  the  left,  generally  following  the  direction  of  the  aqueduct. 
After  10-15  min.  a  more  unbroken  prospect  is  obtained,  embracing 

the  fortress  and  town,  and  the  spacious  valley. 

The  ascent  of  Konte  Laco,  1  Vs  hr. ,  is  somewhat  fatiguing.  Refresh- 
ments at  the  Franciscan  conyent  near  the  top  (remuneration  expected). 
The  hermitages  are  now  used  as  summer-dwellings.  The  ^Fra  Guar- 
diano*  conducts  visitors  to  the  best  points  of  view.  To  the  K.  and  E. 
lies  the  valley  of  the  Clitumnus  with  Trevi,  Foligno,  Spello,  and  Assisi; 
then  Perugia  and  the  Central  Apennines  near  Gitt4  di  Gastello  and  Gubbio. 
In  the  other  directions  the  view  is  intercepted  by  the  mountains  in  the 
vicinity.  Towards  the  B.  these  are  overtopped  by  the  rocky  peak  of  the 
Sibilla,  often  snow'Clad.  —  Betuming  to  the  right  we  pass  the  former 
Capuchin  monastery  of  8.  Maria  delle  Orazie,  an  ancient  resort  of  pilgrims. 

The  Railway  now  ascends  for  ^j^  hr.  to  its  culminating  point 
on  Montt  Somma  (2230  ft.).  —  Passing  through  a  long  tunnel ,  it 
descends  rapidly  via  (51  M.)  Oiuneano. 

58  Va  M.  Tend.  —  The  town  is  about  V4H.  from  the  station.  The  hotel- 
omnibosei  meet  the  trains ;  a  s«at  in  a  carriage  (*un  posto')  to  the  piazza 
30-60  c.  box  20  c. 

Hotels.  EuBOPA  &  Inohiltbbba,  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  2,  with 
restaurant,  B.  2-4,  L.  t^t  A.  s/4)  B.  IV4,  d^j.  inch  wine  8,  D.  inch  wine  6, 
pens.  0,  omn.  */4  ir*;  Alb.  A  Bist.  Italia,  Via  delle  Colonne,  B^  L.,  ^  A. 
lVa-3,  omn.  >/«  ^m  mediocre ;  Alb.  Nuovo,  with  trattoria.  —  C<^fi  Elwtia^ 
near  the  Europa. 

Caxbiaob  to  the  Waterfalls  C/4,  back  Vs^'*):  i  person  6.  2  pers.  7, 
3  pers.  9  fr.,  etc.  (bargaining  advisable);  or  at  the  hotels  7,  10,  and  16  fr. 
respectively ,  besides  which  a  fee  of  ^jz-i  fr.  is  expected.  —  Guidb  (quite 
unnecessary)  3  fr.  —  The  traveller  should  be  abundantly  provided  with 
copper  coins.  At  the  different  points  of  view  contributions  are  levied  by 
the  custodians  (16-20  c);  flowers  and  fossils  from  the  Velino  are  offered 
for  sale,  also  not  more  than  15-20  c  \  besides  which  the  patience  is  sorely 
tried  by  the  importunities  of  a  host  of  beggars  and  guides. 
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Temi,  (415  ft.),  situated  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nera  (the 
Roman  Nar^^  with  9400inhal>.  and  several  manufactories ,  is  the  an« 
cient  Interamnaj  where,  it  is  believed,  the  historian  Tacitus  and  the 
emperors  Tacitus  and  Florianus  v^ere  born.  Remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre (erroneously  styled  a  ^Temple  of  the  8un^^  in  the  grounds 
of  the  episcopal  palace,  Roman  inscriptions  in  the  Palcazo  Pubhlico, 
palaces  of  the  Umbrian  nobility,  etc.,  are  objects  of  interest.  Pleasant 
walk  on  the  ramparts,  whence  the  beautiful  Nera  Yalley  is  surveyed: 
to  the  left  Gollesclpoli,  to  the  right  Gesi,  opposite  the  spectator  Narni. 

The  "Waterfalls  of  Temi  may  be  reached  on  foot  in  11/2  ^^'  >  t^© 
whole  excursion,  including  stay,  requires  about  4  hrs.  (by  carriage 
3  hrs. ;  p.  87).    Pedestrians  may  return  by  railway. 

The  Railway  to  Rieti  (see  Baedeker's  Southern  Italy)  gradually 
ascends  to  the  S. ,  across  the  plain  of  the  Nera,  to  (5^2  l^O  Stroncone^ 
the  station  for  a  village  of  the  same  name  on  the  hill.  Thence  the 
line  ascends  rapidly  In  curves,  threading  six  tunnels.  As  the  train 
emerges  from  the  last  two,  we  catch  fine  glimpses  of  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Nera.  —  10  M.  Marmore  (50  min.  from  Temi,  in  the  re- 
verse direction  35  min.;  fares  1  fr.  85,  Ifr.  30,  85  c.),  about  ^^M^- 
from  the  waterfalls.  The  railway  now  ascends  the  vaUey  of  the  Ve- 
lino.  —  11  M.  Piediluco  (1  hr.  from  Temi ;  fares  2  fr.  5 ,  1  fr.  45, 
95  c),  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake,  opposite  the  village  of  that  name 
(p.  89).  A  boat  for  the  transit  (Y2  ^^'  ]  V2"l  ^r.)  is  not  always  to 
be  had  without  delay.    By  road  the  distance  is  about  2  M. 

To  reach  the  Waterfalls  from  the  station  of  Marmore  (Bail.  Restau- 
rant, good)  we  turn  first  to  the  right,  and  80  paces  beyond  the  pointsman's 
hut  "So.  214,  cross  the  railway.  Paying  no  attention  to  the  'Custodi  de]le 
Cascate*  here  lying  in  wait,  we  keep  to  the  left,  passing  some  cottages. 
We  then  pass  through  the  gate  on  the  right  (when  closed,  fee  of  10-16  c.)} 
and  still  keep  on  to  the  left  till  we  reach  (6  min.)  the  upper  fall  (p.  89). 

Two  carriage-roads  lead  from  Terni  to  the  waterfalls.  The  New 
Road  (41/2  M.),  following  the  right  bank  of  the  Nera,  and  flanked 
with  poplars ,  leaves  the  town  near  the  Porta  Spoletina,  and  crosses 
the  plain  in  a  straight  direction.  On  the  right  rises  a  government 
manufactory  of  weapons;  on  the  left  an  armour-plate  factory.  We 
now  approach  the  stream,  the  valley  of  which  contracts.  On  each  side 
tower  lofty  rocks,  to  which  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  slopes 
forms  a  beautiful  contrast.  —  The  picturesque  Old  Road  is  reached 
from  the  piazza  at  Terni  by  passing  the  Albergo  Europa  and  descend- 
ing the  Strada  Garibaldi.  We  at  first  follow  the  Rieti  and  AquUa 
road,  which  crosses  the  Nera  just  outside  the  gate,  traversing  gardens 
and  olive-plantations ;  after  2  M.  (near  a  small  chapel  on  the  right),  a 
broad  road  to  the  left  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Nera,  while  the 
high-road  ascends  gradually  to  the  right.  The  former  descends  in 
windings  past  the  village  of  PapignOy  picturesquely  situated  on  an 
isolated  rock,  (3/4  M.)  crosses  the  Nera,  and  on  the  right  bank,  near 
the  villa  of  Count  Gastelli-Graziani,  reaches  the  new  road  mentioned 
above  (I-IV4M.  to  the  falls). 
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The  celebrated  falls  of  the  VeUno  (whloh  here  empties  Itself  into 
the  Nera),  called  the  ^^'Caseate  delle  Mannore,  are  about  650  ft. 
in  height,  and  have  few  rivals  in  Europe  in  beauty  of  situation  and 
YOlume  of  water.  The  rivulet  is  precipitated  from  the  height  in  three 
leaps  of  about  65,  330,  and  190  ft.  respectively,  the  water  falling 
perpendicularly  at  some  places,  and  at  others  dashing  furiously  over 
rocks.    The  spray  of  the  falls  is  seen  from  a  considerable  distance. 

The  Velino  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  lime  that  its  deposit  con- 
tinually raises  its  bed;  and  the  plain  of  Rieti  (1400  ft.)  is  tiierefore 
frequently  exposed  to  the  danger  of  inundation.  In  ancient  times  Hanius 
Gurius  Dentatus  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  evil  by  the  construction 
of  a  tunnel  (B.  0.  271),  which,  though  altered,  is  to  this  day  in  use. 
The  rising  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  however,  rendered  new  measures 
necessary  from  time  to  time.  Two  other  channels  were  afterwards 
excavated,  the  Cava  Seatina  or  Oregoriana  by  Fieravante  Fieravanti  (p.  47) 
in  1422,  and  the  Cava  Paolina  by  Paul  III.  in  1646;  these,  however,  prov- 
ing unserviceable,  Clement  VIII.  re-opened  the  original  'emissarinm^  of 
Dentatus  in  1598.  In  1787  a  new  cutting  was  required,  and  another 
has  again  become  necessary.  The  regulation  of  the  Velino  fall  has  long 
formed  the  subject  of  vehement  discussions  between  Bieti  and  Terni. 

The  finest  views  of  the  falls  are  obtained  from  the  new  road 
and  from  the  following  points.  Before  reaching  the  falls,  we 
may  ascend  a  rough  path  to  the  left,  leading  in  10  min.  to  the 
finest  view  of  the  upper  and  central  falls.  —  "We  now  return  to 
the  road,  retrace  our  steps  (80-90  paces)  to  the  path  on  the  left , 
and  cross  the  Nera  by  a  natural  bridge,  below  which  the  water 
has  hollowed  its  own  channel.  Where  the  path  divides,  we  as- 
cend gradually  to  the  left.  The  surrounding  rocks  (in  which 
there  is  a  quarry)  have  been  formed  by  the  incrustations  of  the  Ve- 
lino. The  channel  on  the  right  (Cava  Paolina)  is  full  in  winter 
only.  In  12-15  min.  we  come  to  a  point,  where  the  division  of  the 
cascade  is  surveyed ;  the  central  fall,  in  the  spray  of  which  beautiful 
rainbows  are  occasionally  formed,  may  be  approached  more  nearly. 
A  farther  steep  ascent  of  15-20  min.  leads  to  a  small  pavilion  of 
stone  on  a  projecting  rock,  affording  a  beautiful  view  of  the  principal 
fall  and  the  valley  of  the  Nera.  We  next  ascend  a  flight  of  steps 
(4  min.) ,  and  soon  reach  another  point  of  view  on  the  left,  in  the 
garden  of  the  first  cottage  (20  c).  —  Following  the  same  path  for 
a  few  minutes  more,  we  turn  to  the  right  and  come  to  a  small 
house ;  passing  through  its  garden  (10-15  c),  and  between  several 
houses,  we  reach  in  10  min.  the  road  to  Bieti  and  Aquila  (p.  88),  and, 
after  crossing  the  railway,  a  good  osteria  (No.  153).    The  station  of 

Marmore  (p.  88)  is  seen  to  the  left. 

If  time  permit,  the  excursion  may  be  extended  to  the  beautiful  Lake 
of  Piediluco^  IV2JM.  farther.  Following  the  road,  we  arrive  at  the  village 
of  Fiediluco.  with  its  ruined  castle,  in  Vahr.  (tolerable  inn).  On  the  op- 
posite (S.W.)  bank  lies  the  railway-station  (p.  88). 


The  Rail"way  to  Orte  intersects  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nera.  To 
the  right  on  the  hill  lies  Cesi,  5M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Terni,  to  the  right 
of  the  S.  Gemine  and  Todl  road  (p,  57),  with  remains  of  ancient 
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polygonal  waUs  and  inteieBting  subterranean  grottoes.    To  the  left, 
CoUescipoli. 

66Y2  ^*  Vbxdi  (^AngdOf  tolerable),  the  ancient  Umbrlan  NarrUa 
(originally  Nequinum),  birtiiplace  of  the  Emperor  Nerva,  Pope  John 
Xm.  (965-72),  and  Erasmus  of  Nami,  sumamed  Gattamelata,  the 
well-known  'condottiere*  of  the  15th  century.  Pop.  2000.  It  is 
picturesquely  situated ,  ^/^  M.  from  the  station ,  on  a  lofty  rock 
(1190  ft.)  on  the  Nar,  now  Nera^  at  the  point  where  the  river 
forces  its  way  through  a  narrow  ravine  to  the  Tiber  (omn.  up  75, 
down  50  c).  The  old  castle  is  now  a  prison.  —  The  Cathedral, 
erected  in  the  13th  cent.,  with  a  vestibule  of  1497,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Juvenalis,  the  first  bishop  (369),  is  architecturally  interesting. 
— .  The  Town  Hall  contains  the  Coronation  of  Mary  by  Ohirlan- 
dajo  (formerly  in  the  monastery  of  the  Zoccolanti,  the  strictest 

branch  of  the  Franciscans),  spoiled  by  retouching. 

From  Nami  yi&  Perugia  hy  Todi,  see  p.  57. 

From  Nami  a  road  leads  to  the  N.W.  to  the  (6  M.)  venerable  and 
'finely  situated  Umbrian  mountain-town  of  Amelia ,  Lat.  Ameria  (1390  ft. ; 
inn  outside  the  gate),  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  oration  Pro  Boscio  Ame- 
rino,  with  admirably  preserved  Cyclopean  walls  and  oUier  antiquities. 

The  train  turns  towards  the  narrowing  valley  of  the  Nera,  and 
passes  close  to  the  Bridge  of  Augustus  (on  the  left),  which  spanned 
the  river  immediately  below  Narni  in  three  huge  arches ,  and  be- 
longed to  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  103),  leading  to  Bevagna  (p.  83). 
The  arch  next  to  the  left  bank,  60  ft.  in  height,  alone  is  preserved, 
while  of  the  two  others  the  buttresses  only  remain. 

The  train  continues  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Nera ,  with  its 
beautiful  plantations  of  evergreen  oaks.  Beyond  (71  M.)  Nera  Mon- 
toro  we  pass  through  two  tunnels,  and  then  (near  the  Influx  of  the 
Nera)  cross  the  Tiber,  which  in  1860-70  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Papal  States.  —  Near  — 

77  M.  Orte  (*Rail,  Restaurant)  we  reach  the  main  line  fromChiusi 
to  Rome  (see  p.  69). 

12.   From  Bologna  to  Eimini,  Falconara  (Eome), 

and  Ancona. 

127  H.  Railway  in  41/4-6 Vs  hrs.  (fares  23  fr.  10,  16  fr.  15,  10  fr.  40  c.t 
express  25  fr.  40,  17  fr.  80  c.)  —  Beautifal  views  of  the  sea  between  Rimini 
and  Cattolica,  and  beyond  Pesaro.  A  seat  on  the  left  should  therefore  be 
secured.  —  From  Bologna  toRoMB,  300  M.,  express  in  12hre.  (via  Flor- 
ence in  9-10  hrs.).  This  train  diverges  to  the  S.W.  at  Falconara,  the  last 
station  before  Ancona. 

The  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  are  far  inferior  in  attraction 
to  those  in  the  W.  part  of  the  peninsula  (Tuscany  and  Umbria);  but 
without  a  visit  to  them  the  traveller's  acquaintance  with  Italy  would  be 
but  imperfect.  The  views  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  E.,  and  of  the  Apennines 
to  the  W.  are  often  charming,  and  the  situation  of  some  of  the  towns, 
especially  Ancona,  is  strikingly  beautiful.  RimiM,  an  ancient  Roman 
colony  and  frontier  fortress,  possesses  several  fine  monuments  of  antiquity, 
and  its  church  of  S.  Francesco  is  an  admirable  Renaissance  work.  Itoman 
triumphal  arches  are  also  preserved  at  Ancona  and  Fano ;  and  Loreto  boasts 
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of  yalvable  sealptorea  in  the  BenaiASuiee  style  (p.  106).  UHrimo^  too,  the 
birthplace  of  Raphael,  lies  within  a  short  distance  of  this  route.  Many  of 
the  towns  now  have  galleries  of  piettires  collected  from  the  suppressed 
monasteries,  bnt  of  second-rate  importance.  The  prorinces  of  Pt$aro-Ur' 
Mm,  Aneomay  Mattrutay  and  d$coli  are  called  the  Mabobxs  (L*  Marehe). 
In  Roman  times  the  8.  part  as  far  as  Ancona  was  called  Pieemumy  while 
the  K.  part  belonged  to  UnAria  (comp.  p.  95). 

From  Bologna  yia  (^22  M.)  Imola  to  (26  M.)  Cattel  Bolognese, 
junction  for  the  branch-line  to  Ravenna^  see  Batdtktr't  Northern 
Italy,  The  line  follows  the  Via  jEmiUa,  which  ran  from  PUcentia 
to  Ariminum.    We  cross  the  river  Senio,  the  ancient  Sinnui. 

31  M.  Faenia  (*Alb.  Firenze^  Corona,  near  the  Piazza  Maggiore ; 
Tre  Mori)  J  a  pleasant  town  with  14,000  Inhah. ,  on  the  Amone 
(ancient  Anenu))j  the  Faventia  of  the  Boli,  was  the  scene  of  Sulla's 
Tictory  over  Garbo.  In  the  middle  ages  it  witnessed  nnmerons  feuds, 
and  in  1509  it  was  annexed  by  Julius  11.  to  the  States  of  the 
Church.  The  town  was  famous  in  the  15th  cent,  for  its  pottery, 
the  manufacture  of  which  has  lately  been  revived  ('faience'),  and 
contains  considerable  silk  and  weaving  factories.  Faenza  was  the 
birthplace  of  Torricelli,  the  Inventor  of  the  barometer  in  1643, 
to  whose  memory  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  front  of  the 
church  of  S.  Francesco,  to  the  left  as  we  enter  the  town. 

The  main  street  leads  direct  to  the  Piazza  Maggiore,  which  is 
surrounded  by  arcades.  In  this  square,  to  the  left,  is  the  Oa.thbdbal 
OF  S.  GosTANZO,  a  handsome  basilica  begun  by  Oiuliano  da  Majano 
of  Florence  in  1474  and  completed  in  1513 ,  named  after  Gon- 
stantius,  the  first  bishop  of  Faventia  (313).  It  contains  the  tombs 
of  Giov.  Bosl  (d.  1642;  1st  chapel  to  the  right)  and  Africano  Seve- 
roli  (d.  1522;  Bth  chap,  on  the  right),  both  by  Bariloto ;  a  Holy 
Family  by  Innoeenzo  da  Imola  (4th  chap,  on  the  right) ;  and  the 
*Tomb  of  St.  Savinus,  by  Benedetto  da  Majano  j  1472  (chap,  on  left  of 
high-altar).  In  the  Piazza  Maggiore  are  also  the  Palaao  Municipale 
and  the  Torre  delt  Orologio ;  the  fountain  in  the  centre,  embellished 
with  bronzes,  dates  from  1621. 

The  street  at  the  end  of  the  piazza,  leads  to  the  right  to  the 

gymnasium,  on  the  first  floor  of  which  Is  the  municipal  Pikacotboa. 
At  the  end  of  the  Vbstibulb  :  Colossal  gronp  of  Kary  with  the  two 
SS.  John,  by  Alfonto  Lombardi.  —  Room  I.  To  the  right :  Pace  da  Faenza^ 
Hadonna  with  saints  (14th  cent.) ;  Lionardo  Sealetti ,  Madonna  with  angels 
and  saints  (1484);  Crucifixion,  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Peter;  Oiamibattista 
Bertuedy  Madonna  with  saints  (1606);  Bagnacavallo,  Betrothal  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine; PaUnextano^  Madonna  with  saints  (1496);  Palmettono^  Bearing 
of  the  Cross  (1636) ;  Dotso  Doui^  Two  heads.  —  Boox  II.  Oiaeomo  BertucH 
the  Tounger^  Madonna  with  saints  (1666),  Descent  from  the  Cross;  Coiignola^ 
Baptism  of  Christ;  Mit3ult  Mansani,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Entropius;  Tiepolo^ 
Judith;  Ftrraii  Fmxoniy  Bethesda;  Massimo  d'Axeglio^  Landscape;  Ouido 
Renif  Madonna,  with  88.  Francis  and  Christina;  Van  Dyek^  Two  royal 
portraits.  —  In  the  Small  Rooks  :  Two  fine  ^cassoni^,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Manfredi,  and  a  wax-mask  of  the  Dominican  Paganelli.  —  In  the 
Room  to  thb  bioht  of  thb  Entbanob  :  Marble  *Bust  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  wooden  statue  of  St.  Jerome,  both  by  Donatello;  terracotta  bust  of 
the  19th  cent.,  and  a  Madonna  of  the  school  of  the  RobHa. 
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In  the  Via  Torricelli,  at  the  end  of  the  piazza,  to  the  left,  lie 
the  old  Palazzo  Manfredi  and ,  opposite ,  the  church  of  8.  MichelCj 
with  tasteful  brick  ornamentatilon. 

The  street  beside  the  clock-tower  crosses  the  bridge  to  the  Borgo. 
The  second  church  in  it,  to  the  right,  La  Magione,  contains  a  fine 
fresco  by  Oirolomo  Pennaechi  da  Udine  (1533),  representing  the 
Madonna  and  saints  (in  a  recess  in  the  choir). 

Fbom  Fasnza  to  Flobence,  railway  under  constraction ;  opened  be- 
tween Faenza  and  (26  H.)  Marradi  (2  trains  daily  in  about  I'A  br. ;  fares 
4  fr.,  2  fr.  80,  1  fr.  80  c),  and  between  Borgo  8,  Loreneo  and  (28  M.)  Florence 
(3  trains  daily  in  about  IVshr. ;  fares  4  fr.,  2  fr.  80,  1  fr.  80  c.)  —  Flo- 
rence^ see  Bcudeker'^t  Northern  ItcUif. 

Beyond  Faenza  the  train  intersects  the  plain  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion. It  crosses  the  AmonCj  then  the  Mordone^  which,  united  with 
the  Ronco  (Bedesisjy  falls  into  the  Adriatic  near  Ravenna. 

40  M.  Forll  (^Alb,  Maaini;  S,  Marco y  small,  good  cuisine; 
Vapore,  unpretending  but  well  spoken  of),  the  ancient  Forum 
Livii,  founded  by  M.  Livius  Salinator  after  the  defeat  of  Has- 
drubal,  is  a  well-built  provincial  capital  with  16,000  inhabitants. 

Forll,  where  in  410  the  marriage  of  Athaul/y  Idng  of  the  Visigoths, 
with  Oalla  Plaeidiay  sister  of  the  Emp.  Honorius  was  solemnised,  was 
long  an  independent  state  in  which  the  Guelphs  retained  their  ascendancy 
down  to  1315.  The  Ordelaffi  then  usurped  the  supreme  power,  which  they 
retained  till  1480,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  Oirolamo  RiariOy  a  favour- 
ite of  Sixtus  IV.  This  prince  was  assassinated  in  1488,  and  his  widow., 
Caterina  ^forta^  was  afterwards  banished  by  Cesare  Borgia.  At  length, 
in  1504,  Pope  JuUiU  JI.  annexed  the  city  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  >— 
Forll  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Cornelius  Oallu*  (d.  B.C.  27),  of  the 
historian  F^vio  Biondo  (15th  cent.),  and  of  the  eminent  painter  Melorto 
da  Forli  (end  df  15th  cent.) ,  who  was  closely  allied  to  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca  (p.  58),  was  recognised  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  master  of  per- 
spective, and  was  afterwards  engaged  at  Rome. 

The  Piazza  Viti,  Emanuele ,  the  principal  square  (comp.  Plan, 
p.  94)  is  enclosed  by  handsome  palaces.  Here,  too,  is  the  church  of — 

S.  BiBROUBiAXB  (so  named  after  the  first  bishop  of  Forll).  In  the 
8rd  chapel  to  the  right,  PcdmexzanOy  Crucifixion,  with  saints  and 
the  donor ;  6th  chap,  to  the  right,  Palmezzano,  Madonna  with  saints ; 
4th  chap,  to  the  left,  the  decoration  in  which  is  by  Oiov,  Vene»iano 
(1636),  the  Conception  by  Palmex%ano ;  in  the  choir,  carved  stalls 
by  AleBBandro  de*  Bigni  (1636) ;  in  the  sacristy,  Tura^  Visitation, 
.w.  Opposite  the  church  is  the  restored  Municipio,  with  a  tasteless 
tower  of  the  18th  century. 

Proceeding  southwards  from  the  piazza,  we  reach  the  Cathbsbal 
OF  S.  Cboce.  In  the  left  transept  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  del 
Fuoco,  the  dome  of  which  was  adorned  in  1686-1706  with  frescoes 
of  the  Assumption  by  Carlo  Cignani  of  Bologna.  The  painter  is  bur- 
ied in  the  chapel.  At  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle,  to  the  left,  is  a  fine 
St.  Sebastian  by  Rondinelli.  A  reliquary  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  the 
sculptures  of  the  principal  door  (16th  cent.)  also  deserve  notice. 

SS.  Biagio  e  Qirolamo  contains  in  the  double  chapel  (1st  &  2nd) 
on  the  right  frescoes  by  Palmezzanoy  early  works  showing  the  in- 
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flaence  oiMtloxto :  History  of  St.  James  and  (in  the  dome)  prophets 
and  angels.  To  the  left  is  the  tomh  of  Barbara  Manfredl  (15th  cent.). 
In  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  right  is  an  Immaculate  Conception,  by 
Quido  Beni.  In  the  4th  chapel :  Palmezzano,  Madonna  and  saints, 
with  Glrolamo  Riaiio  and  Caterina  Sforza  and  their  sons  (i486). 
The  frescoes  in  the  dome  are  also  by  Palmezzano. 

The  Pinacoteca  and  other  municipal  art-collections  are  preserved 
in  the  Ginkasio  CoMtmALS,  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Pellegrino.  The 
school  of  Forll  is  represented  in  the  Pinacoteca  by  Melozto  and  Pal- 
mezzanoy  and  also  by  Agretiij  Menzoechij  and  Cignani.    The  names 

of  the  artists  are  attached  to  each  painting. 

In  the  OouBT:  Honoment  to  the  anatomiat  Morgagni  (d.  1771),  unveiled 
in  1876.  On  the  Staisoask  :  Sarcophagoa  of  the  14th  cent.  \  Sarcophagos 
of  St.  Marcolinna,  by  Antonio  BoselUno  (1458).  Fine  door-frame  and  lanette, 
Madonna  with  angels  (formerly  in  the  cathedral),  by  Simone  di  Oiov.  Ghini. 

Finaooteoa.  Passing  through  a  corridor  with  engravings  we  enter 
Boom  I.  To  the  left:  5.  Mareello  Venustit  Beanrrection  (restored) ;  20. 
Tapestry  from  the  design  of  a  Lower  Bhenish  master  (ascribed  to  Ptrugino) ; 
35.  Tapestry  from  the  design  of  a  South  (jterman  master  (ascribed  to  Wol- 
ffemuf)'^  34.  Cigoli^  St.  Francis^  Fra  Angelica^  48.  Christmas  night,  45. 
Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives;  44.  Simone  Memmi^  Two  saints;  54.  BasMono, 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  In  the  middle:  Hebe,  by  Canova.  —  The 
Labqb  Book  contains  the  gems  of  the  collection,  the  most  important  being 
the  paintings  by  Melozzo  da  Forli,  Francia,  and  Palmezzano.  To  the 
right:  T7.  Cagnaeci.St.  Valerian;  86.  (7«eremo,  Annunciation;  90.  Ron- 
dinelli.  Madonna;  SK2.  Franeia,  Adoration  of  the  Child i  93.  AgotUno  Car- 
racei,  St.  Francis;  96.  Lorenzo  di  Oredi  (not  Palmezzano]^  Portrait  (damag- 
ed); 108.  Cignaniy  Portrait  of  himself;  Melozzo ^  *Pestapepe%  an  apprentice 
with  pestle  and  mortar  (a  fresco,  formerly  used  as  a  shop  sign);  Pal- 
mezzano,  113.  Annunciation,  115.  Crucifixion  (1492);  117.  Cotignola,  Ood 
the  Father  with  saints  (1513);  126.  Melozzo  y  S.  Antonio  Abbate,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  St.  Sebastian;  127.  Melozzo ^  God  the  Father;  Palmezzano^ 
128.  Annunciation,  147.  Institution  of  the  Eucharist  (1501) ,  148.  Portrait 
of  himself  in  his  80th  year  (1536);  151.  Rondinelli,  Portrait  said  to  be  of 
Ceesar  Borgia ;  168.  Cagnaedy  S.  Mercuriale.  —  In  the  Shall  Booms  :  Me- 
dals (among  which  is  the  portrait  of  Caterina  Sforza),  Majolica,  Pre- 
Boman  and  Boman  antiquities,  marble  bust  of  Pino  Ordelaffi  (15th  cent.). 

The  church  of  8,  Pellegrino^  opposite  the  Ginnasio,  to  the  right, 
contains  a  fine  tomb  of  the  15th  century. 

The  Citadel  J  constructed  in  1361  by  Cardinal  Albornoz,  and  en- 
larged  by  the  Ordelaffi  and  Riarii,  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 

A  diligence-route  leads  from  Forll  through  the  Apennines  via  Rocca 
8.  Caseiano  and  8.  Benedetto  to  Pontateieve  (p.  39). 

The  Rail-way  to  Rimini  crosses  the  Ronco  and  passes  (45  M.) 
Forlimpopoli  (2300  inhab.),  the  ancient  Forum  Popilii ;  to  the  right, 
on  the  hill,  BertinorOy  with  its  productive  vineyards.  It  then  passes 
Polenta  and  crosses  the  Savio  (the  ancient  Sapis), 

52  M.  Cesena  (Leon  d'Oro,  R.  2V2  fr- ;  Cappello),  with  11,400 
inhab.,  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  meadows  and  hills,  and  boasts  of 
several  interesting  palaces. 

The    ancient    Oaetena  is  said  to  have  been  an  episcopal    see  in  the 
1st  cent.  A.  D.     During  the  middle  ages  it  was  at  first  an  independent 
state,  then  became  subject  to  the  Ghibelline  family  of  Montefeltro,    and 
shortly  afterwards  to  the  Malatestas,  who  were  partizans  of  the  Guelphs 
This  rapid  change  of  rulers  is  alluded  to  by  Dante,  Inf.  xxvii,  52 : 
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Co*\  com*  ella  tie'  tra  il  piano  e  il  monte, 

Tra  tirannia  ii  vive  e  stato  franco. 
On  Ist  Feb.,  13T7,  the  town  was  cruelly  sacked  by  Cardinal  Robert 
of  Genevaj  and  aubsequently  by  Oesare  Borgia    after  which  it  was  incor- 
porated with  the  States  of  the  Church. 

In  the  PioMta  Is  the  handsome  Palazzo  PubblicOy  with  a  statue  of 
Pius  YI.,  who  was  born  at  Gesena  in  1717,  as  well  as  his  successor 
PiusYII.  in  1742.  —  The  Cathedral  contains  two  fine  marble  altars 
of  the  Lomhardi  school  (16th  cent. ;  in  the  aisles).  —  The  Library, 
built  in  1452  by  Matteo  Nuzio  for  Domenico  Malatesta  NoTello,  con- 
tains 4000  MSS. ,  many  of  them  written  for  the  founder,  and  after- 
wards used  hy  the  learned  Aldus  Manutius  in  preparing  his  famous 
editions  of  the  classics.  —  The  Pinacoteca  contains  a  good  Present- 
ation in  the  Temple  by  Franc.  Francia.  —  In  the  Oiardino  Bufa- 
lini  is  a  statue  (by  Zocchi)  erected  in  1883  to  the  physician  Mau- 
rizio  Bufalini  of  Gesena. 

On  an  eminence.  V«  ^«  distant,  stands  the  handsome  church  of  S.  Maria 
del  Monte,  erroneously  attributed  to  Bratnante.  Productive  sulphar-mines 
in  the  vicinity,  towards  the  S. 

The  train  crosses  the  stream  PisciaiellOj  the  upper  part  of  which, 

called  Vrgone,  is  identical  with  the  Rubicon  of  the  ancients,  the 

boundary  between  Italy  proper  and  the  province  of  Gallia  Gisalplna, 

and  memorable  for  its  passage  by  Cssar  at  the  beginning  of  the 

civil  war  between  him  and  Pompey,  B.C.  49.    The  lower  course  of 

the  Rubicon,  which  has  altered  its  channel  since  antiquity,  is  now 

represented  by  the  Fiumicino ,  which  the  railway  crosses  between 

(56  M.)  Oambettola  and  (6O1/2  M.)  Savignano. 

Host  of  the  towns  of  this  district  haye  in  turn  laid  claim  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  possessing  the  Rubicon  within  their  territory;  a  lawsuit  involving 
this  question  was  actually  instituted  at  Rome, and  in  1756  the  *Rota^  decid- 
ed it  in  favour  of  the  Uso.  On  the  road  between  Cesena  and  Sayignano 
stands  a  column  bearing  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  which  threatens  to 
punish  those  who  should  without  authority  trespass  beyond  the  Rubicon. 
Montesquieu  regarded  this  as  genuine,  but  it  is  an  obvious  imposition. 

The  train  crosses  the  Uao.   63  M.    S,  Areangelo  di  Romagna, 

where  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  was  bom  in  1705  (d.  1771). 

The  Marecchia  is  next  crossed. 

69  M.  Simini.  —  ^Aqdila  d'Oso,  in  the  Corso,  R.,  L.,  &  A.,  3,  omn. 
1/4  fr. ;  Leon  o'Obo  ;  Albsbgo  Ifuovo ;  Italia  ,  at  the  Pescheria,  fair.  — 
Trattoria  d^Europa^  Piazza  Cavour;  CaJ)^  delta  Speranxa^  Piazza  Giulio 
Cesare.  —  Railway  Beetaurant,  good  wine  of  the  country. 

Carriage  from  the  station  to  the  Piazza,  with  one  horse  i  fr.,  with  two 
horses  1  fr.  20  c.  —  Tramway  to  the  bathing-place  on  the  beach. 

Rimini,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Adriatic  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ar^a  and  Marecchia,  with  11,000  inhab. ,  and  extensive  fisheries 
and  silk  manufactories,  has  of  late  come  into  notice  as  a  sea- 
bathing place.  Handsome  public  rooms  with  a  caftf  and  restaurant, 
and  numerous  lodging-houses  have  been  erected  on  the  pleasant 

promenade  on  the  beach. 

Rimini,  the  ancient  Ariminumj  a  town  of  the  Umbrians,  became  a 
Roman  colony  in  B.C.  269,  and  formed  the  frontier^ fortress  of  Italy  in  the 
direction  of  Gaul ,  and  the  termination  of  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  103).    The 
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town  WM  extended  and  embellished  by  Julias  OeeMr  and  Augtuitiu.  Dar- 
ing the  Kzarchate,  it  was  the  northernmost  of  the  Pentapoli*  MarUima^ 
or  ^Five  Maritime  Cities',  which  were  mled  over  by  one  goyenior.  The 
other  foar  were  PetarOt  Fcmo ,  SenigalMa ,  and  Ameona.  In  260  Ariminam 
became  an  episcopal  see,  and  in  360  a  council  against  Arianism  was  held 
here.    The  town  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Longobards. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  13th  cent,  the  Halatesta  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city.  In  1286  Oi^wanmi  U  Seitmcato  Cthe  lame*)i  surnamed  also 
ZamctiottCj  put  to  death  his  wife,  Franeetea  Polenta  of  Ravenna,  and  his 
brother,  Pado  il  Btllo  (an  event  from  which  Dante  derived  the  episode 
of  ^Francesca  da  Biminr  in  the  &th  canto  of  the  Inferno,  and  Leigh  Hunt 
the  materials  for  his  *Story  of  Bimini^.  Daring  the  following  century  this 
family  ruled  the  greater  part  of  the  Bomagna,  and  also,  for  a  time,  the 
mark  of  Ancona.  Under  Lewis  the  Bavarian  they  became  vicegerents  of 
the  emperor,  but  Cardinal  Albomos  afterwards  succeeded  in  reducing 
them  under  the  power  of  the  pope.  The  Halatesta  family,  divided  into 
the  Pesaro  and  Bimini  branches,  distinguished  themselves  as  condottieri, 
but  also  as  patrons  of  learning.  The  most  famous  scion  was  BigitmondOy 
son  of  Pandulfo  (1417-68),  who  united  the  gifts  of  a  great  military  leader 
with  the  most  violent  passions.  He  attracted  painters  and  scholars  to  his 
court,  in  order  to  secure  immortality  for  himself  and  his  mistress  (after- 
wards his  wife),  the  clever  jMtta.  —  In  1698  the  people  revolted  against 
the  Halatesta  and  placed  themselves  under  the  authority  of  the  pope. 

A  broad  road  leads  from  the  Staiion  (PI.  D,  4)  to  the  gate,  within 
which  it  is  called  the  Via  Principe  Umberto,  After  4  min.  we  follow 
the  Yia  del  Temple  del  Malatestiano  to  the  left. 

•S.  FaANCBBco  [DvomOf  Tempio  dei  Malalesta;  PI.  3;  C,  5), 
originally  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  IBth  cent,  was  magnificently  re- 
modelled  in  the  early-Renaissance  style  in  1447-56  by  SigUmondo 
Malatesta  from  designs  by  Leon  Battista  Alberti  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  McUteo  de*  PasU,  The  windows  of  the  original  building 
are  retained.  Of  the  facade  unfortunately  the  lower  part  only  has 
been  completed,  while  the  dome  intended  by  Alberti  to  surmount 
the  choir  is  wanting.  The  choir  Itself  dates  from  1709.  On  the 
cornice  are  the  initials  and  arms  (the  elephant  and  rose)  of  Sigis- 

mondo  and  Isotta. 

The  vaults  on  the  S.  side  contain  the  sarcophagi  of  the  poets  and 
scholars  whom  Sigismondo  entertained  at  his  court.  In  the  first  four  are 
the  remains  of  Basinio^  the  Parmese  poet;  Oituto  de"  dmH;  Otmiithius 
Flethon  (d.  1451),  a  Qreek  philosopher  whose  corpse  Sigismondo  brought 
hither  from  his  campaigns  in  Greece;  and  Robtrto  Val^mrio  (d.  1489),  the 
learned  engineer.  In  the  others  repose  several  physicians  and  a  bishop 
of  the  16th  century. 

The  Intekiob  was  said  by  Pope  Fias  II.  to  resemble  a  heathen  temple 
rather  than  a  Christian  church.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  Tomb 
of  Siffittwrndo  (d.  1468).  Host  of  the  plastic  ornamentation  of  the  chapels 
was  executed  by  AgotUno  d^ Antonio  di  Ducclo  of  Florence;  a  few  works 
are  by  Ci^g^agni.  —  Isx  Ohapsl  on  the  right:  above  the  altar.  St. 
Bigismund  of  Burgandy,  patron -saint  of  the  founder;  by  the  pillars, 
allegorical  figures  of  the  virtues.  —  2hd  Gbafbl  or  thb  Bbuos  (*San> 
tuario^) ,  containing  a  (restored)  *Fresco  by  Piero  della  Drancesca  (p.  68; 
'■Petri  d€  Burgo  optu  145 V):  Sigismondo  Halatesta  kneeling  before  his 
patron  St.  Sigismund ,  with  La  Bocca,  built  by  him ,  on  the  right.  In  the 
GAPPXLI.A  DI  S.  HioHBLX,  the  3rd  to  the  right,  is  the  Tomb  of  Isotta  (d.  1470), 
erected  in  1460,  with  the  motto  'tempus  loquendi,  tempus  tacendi\  The 
archangel  on  the  altar,  by  Oiuffagni^  is  a  portrait  of  Isotta.  By  the  pillars, 
angels  playing  on  musical  instruments.  —  4th  Ohapbl  on  the  right:  by  the 
pUlars,  the  planets  and  other  fantastic  representations  from  a  poem  by 
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Sigismondo  in  honour  of  his  mistress.  —  4th  Ghapsl  on  the  left:  by  the 
pillars,  allegorical  figures  of  the  sciences.  —  3bd  Chapsl  on  the  left: 
Ohildren^s  games,  probably  by  Simone  Ferrueci,  a  pupil  of  Donatello.  — 
The  2kd  Chapel  on  the  left  is  closed.  —  The  Ist  Chapel  on  the  left, 
restored  in  18B8,  is  named  the  Cappella  dell^  Acqua  from  an  ancient 
statue  of  the  Madonna,  represented  as  sending  rain.  On  the  left  is  a 
sarcophagus  for  the  reception  of  the  ancestors  of  the  founder,  with  two 
reliefs ,  representing  the  House  of  Halatesta  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
and  the  Triumph  of  Sigismondo.  By  the  pillars,  above  the  elephants, 
two  portrait-medallions  of  Sigismondo. 

From  the  small  piazza  In  front  of  the  church,  the  Yia  Patera 
leads  S.  to  the  Piazza  Giulio  Cesabb  (PI.  C,  5),  the  ancient  forum. 
A  stone  Pedestal  here,  erected  by  Sigismondo  and  restored  in  1660, 
commemorates  Ossar^s  passage  of  the  Rubicon.  Near  it  is  a  chapel, 
on  the  spot  where  St.  Anthony  once  preached,  and  another  on  the 
canal  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  saint  preached  to  the  fishes 
because  the  people  refused  to  hear  him.  —  The  Cobso  d'Augusto, 
which  intersects  this  piazza,  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  Porta  Romana,  and 
to  the  N.  to  the  Piazza  Gavour  and  the  bridge  of  Augustus. 

The  ♦PoBTA  Romana  or  Arco  d'Auguito  (PI.  D,  6)  is  a  triumphal 
arch  of  travertine,  of  elegant  execution  (note  the  capitals  on  the 
outer  side),  erected  to  Augustus  in  B.C.  2?  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Yia  Flaminia  (p.  103) ,  as  the  inscription  records 
(inaccurately  restored ;  the  letters  to  the  right  outside  the  gate  also 
belong  to  it).  Above  are  medallion  figures  :  on  the  outside  those  of 
Jupiter  and  Venus ,  on  the  inside  those  of  Neptune  and  Minerva. 

Near  the  town-wall,  beyond  S.  Marino,  are  the  uninteresting 
remains  of  an  An^hitheaire  (reached  by  the  Via  dell'  Anfiteatro,  the 
second  side-street  of  the  Gorso  from  the  Porta  Romana). 

The  Palazzo  del  Comunb  (PI.  9 ;  B,  5),  in  the  Piazza  Cavour, 
contains  a  small  picture-gallery,  comprising :  Domenico  del  Qhirlan- 
dajo  (school-piece),  SS.  Vinoenzo  Ferrerio,  Sebastian,  andRochus; 
Oiovanni  Bellini ^  Piet^  (fine  early  work);  Perin  del  Vago,  Ma- 
donna; Jae,  Tintoretto,  S.  Domenico.  — -  In  front  of  it  rises  a 
bronze  Statue  of  Pope  Paul  V,  (inscription  on  the  pedestal  obli- 
terated). Beyond  the  Teatro  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  10)  is  the  ancient 
Palace  of  the  Malatesta^  now  a  prison,  and  in  a  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition. Their  arms  are  still  to  be  seen  over  the  entrance.  The 
town-wall,  to  the  right,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains. 

The  Library  (PI.  8 ;  0, 5),  in  the  Yia  Gambalnnga  to  the  E.  of  the 
Piazza  Gavour,  founded  in  1617  by  the  Jurist  Gambalunga,  contains 
23,000  vols,  and  several  MSS.  The  small  Museo  Archeologieo  here 
contains  the  fine  tomb  of  a  woman,  a  herma  of  Pan  and  other  antique 
sculptures,  and  tombstones  of  the  10-llth  centuries. 

At  the  end  of  the  Gorso  the  Marecchia  (the  ancient  Ariminus) 
is  crossed  by  the  five-arched  ♦Pontb  d'Auousto  (PI.  A,  B,  4),  one 
of  the  finest  ancient  structures  of  the  kind.  It  leads  to  the  Borgo 
S.  GiuUano,  where  the  Via  iEmilia  (p.  91)  united  with  the  Via  Fla- 
minia (p.  103).    Here,  too,  is  situated  the  church  of  — 
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8,  Qiuliano  (PL  6;  A,  3,  4),  conUining  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Julian,  an  altar-piece  by  Paolo  Veronese ,  and  an  old  picture  by 
Laitanzio  deUa  Marca  (1357),  the  Life  of  the  saint. 

In  tbe  Caetello  di  S.  Leo^  18  M.  to  tbe  W.  of  Rimini,  the  notorionj  im- 
postor Cagliostro  (Giiueppe  Balsamo;  b.  at  Palermo  in  1748),  died  in  con- 
finement in  l'J^4.  From  8.  Leo  a  bridle-path,  much  frequented  by  fiahermen, 
leada  Tift  CaauUdoli  and  the  Ctnuuma  Pass  to  PonUnaiUwe  (p.  38). 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  from  Bimini  to  Tabout  13  M.) 
B.  Marino;  diligence  daily  in  3>/4  hrs. ,  back  2  hrs.  (fare  Ivt,  there  and 
l»ack  2>/i  fr^,  starting  trom  the  Piazsa  OaTOur  at  %  in  the  season  at  3,  and 
in  winter  (Oct. -March)  at  1  p.  m.^  returning  at  4  or  6a.m«  The  walk  is 
also  interesting.  —  The  republic  of  San  Xarino,  the  smallest  in  the  world 
(92  sq.  H.  in  area ,  with  8000  inhab.),  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
an  inaccessible  wilderness  by  St.  Harinus  at  the  time  of  the  persecutions 
of  the  Christians  under  Diocletian.  This  diminutive  state  brayed  all  the 
storms  of  medieeyal  warfare,  and  even  the  ambition  of  the  popes.  It  is  ruled 
by  two  regents,  elected  annually  by  a  council.  —  The  road  leads  through 
the  suburb  of  jlor^o  (Albergo  Michettl,  B.  2-3,  ddj.  2,  S.  9,  both  inel.  wine, 
pens.  7fr.,  well  spoken  of),  at  the  base  of  the  precipitous  rock  (nearly 
820  ft.)  in  a  bleak  district  on  which  the  town  (Albergo  Clesarini;  Alb.  Cre- 
monesi,  both  plain)  is  situated.  The  Palazzo  del  Oovemo,  the  cathedral 
(La  Pieve),  the  museum  with  a  small  picture-gallery,  and  the  Giardino 
Borghesi  are  objects  of  interest.  Fine  view  from  the  Bocca  (2460  ft.).  The 
epigraphist  and  numismatist  Bartolommeo  Borghesi  y  born  at  Savignano  in 
1781,  was  from  1821  untU  his  death  in  1860  a  resident  at  8.  Marino,  where 
he  arranged  and  described  his  admirable  collections. 

Fbok  Bikini  to  Bavbnna,  81  M.,  railway  in  iJ/i  hr.  (fares  6  fr.  TO, 
4  fr.,  2  fr.  60  c).  Ravenna  ^  and  thence  to  Ferrara,  see  Baedeter^t  Nor- 
thern Italy. 

Beyond  Bimini  the  line  skirts  the  coast,  crosses  the  streams 
Marano  and  Conca  (the  Grastnmins  rapax  of  Lucan) ,  and  reaches 
(75  M.)  Riceione,  81  M.  CattoUea,  so  called  from  having  been 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  during  the  Gonncll  of 
Bimini  in  359.  A  chain  of  hills  descends  here  to  the  sea.  The  train 
ascends  for  some  distance,  and  then  passes  throngh  them  by  means 
of  a  long  tunnel.  It  crosses  the  TavoUo  and  passes  the  Villa  Ftf- 
toria ,  situated  on  the  left ,  on  the  road  to  Rimini.  We  then  cross 
the  Foglia,  the  ancient  Isaurus  or  Pisaurus. 

901/2  M.  Pes&O.  —  Albbkoo  Zonoo,  near  the  Piazza,  with  restaur- 
ant, tolerable}  starting-point  of  the  diligence  to  tirbino  (see  p.  99).  -^  Caffk 
delta  Piasea,  in  the  piazza  \  del  CommeroiOy  in  the  Gotso.  «*  Carriage  from 
the  station  to  the  town,  onO'horse  80  0.,  two-horse  1  fr.  ^  one-horse  carr. 
to  TJrbino  about  12  fr. 

PesarOj  with  12,500  inhab.,  the  ancient  Pfsatimm,  Is  the  capital 
of  the  united  provinces  of  Pesaro  and  XJrblno,  and  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Pentapolis  Maritlma  (p.  95).  During  the  Renaissance  period 
it  was  famous  for  its  majolica  (comp.  p.  59). 

Pesaro,  first  inhabited  by  the  Siculi,  then  by  the  Umbrians  and  Btrus- 
cans,  afterwards  by  Senonian  Gauls,  and  a  Boman  colony  as  early  as  B.C. 
181,  was  destroyed  by  ViUges  the  Goth,  and  rebuilt  by  Belisariui.  In  the 
13th  cent,  it  passed  to  the  Malatesta  family,  in  1445  to  the  S/orza^  and  in 
1512  to  the  kovere,  dukes  of  TJrbino ,  under  whom ,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Luerezia  d*E$tey  consort  of  Francesco  Maria  II.,  it  became  a 
centre  of  art  and  literature ,  and  was  visited  by  Bernardo  and  Torquato 
Tasto.  Bernardo  completed  his  ^Amadis*  here.  In  1631  the  town  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Papal  States.  —  The  figs  of  Pesaro  are  excellent. 

The  Yia  Branca,  to  the  left  in  which  is  the  Teatro  Rostini, 
Bakubkbb.    Italy  II.    11th  EdiUon.  7 
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leads  to  the  Piazza,  just  on  tMs  side  of  which  a  side-street  diverges 
on  the  left  to  the  Alb.  Zongo ,  while  on  the  right  is  the  handsome 
portal  of  the  former  church  of  8.  Domenieo  (1395). 

In  the  Piazza,  which  is  adorned  with  a  large  fountain,  rises  the 
Imposing  Prefettwa.,  the  ancient  ducal  palace,  built  by  the  Sforza 
in  1466,  and  completed  in  the  16th  cent,  by  the  Rovere,  whose 
architects  were  Oirolamo  Oenga  and  his  son  Bartolommeo.  The 
banquet-haU,  132  ft.  long  and  48  ft.  wide,  »tiU  contains  a  painted 
wooden  ceiling  dating  from  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.  In 
1474  this  hall  was  the  scene  of  the  marriage  of  Gostanzo  Sforza 
and  Camilla  d'Aragon. 

Opposite  is  situated  the  more  modern  Palazzo  dei  Pagi.  Between 
the  palaces,  to  the  right,  is  a  facade  erected  in  1848,  with  marble 
statues  of  the  composer  Oioachimo  Rossini  (b.  1792;  d.  at  Paris 
1868),  the  'Swan  of  Pesaro',  and  the  author  Count  OiuUo  Pertieari 
(1779-1822),  by  P.  Lorandini.  —  At  the  other  angle  of  the  piazza 
is  the  Pakuto  del.  Municipio. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Piazza,  in  the  Via  Mazza,  is  the  Palaszo 
Almericiy  with  the  Ateneo  Pssabesb. 

In  the  vestibule  are  votive  stones  of  the  matrons  of  Pisaurum , 
among  the  most  ancient  Latin  monuments  extant.  In  the  court  and  on 
the  staircase  are  Boman  and  Christian  inscriptions  and  scnlpturea;  high 
up  two  reliefs  with  representations  of  ships,  dating  from  about  1000  B.  C. 
—  Here  is  the  entrance  to  the  Museum  and  to  the  Biblioteca  Oliviesi. 
The  latter,  recently  much  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Biblioteca 
Porticari,  contains  60,000  volumes  and  2000  MSS.,  amongst  which  are  letters 
of  Torquato  Tasso  and  others.  —  In  the  Museum  are  ancient  clay  images 
and  lamps;  ivory  carvings  (early  Christian  reliefs  of  the  Expulsion  from 
Paradise  and  the  Stoning  of  Stephen,  and  a  slab  from  the  throne  of  Maxi- 
minlan  in  Bavenna);  early  Italian  bronses  and  coins  (<U8  grave  from  Ve- 
tulonia);  an  image  of  Mithras  in  vitreous  paste.  Here  also  are  an  ad- 
mirable Majolica  Collection  (550  pieces ;  many  from  Pe^aro.  Urbino,  Castel 
Durante,  and  Gubbio;  some  of  the  last  by  Maestro  Giorgio),  a  collection 
of  paintings ,  including  two  pictures  by  Zi^po  (a  Piet&  and  a  head  of  John 
the  Baptist),  and  a  marble  bust  of  Napoleon  by  Canova^ 

In  the  Palazzo  MachireUi  (first  turning  to  the  left  from  the 
Albergo  Zongo)  is  the  Liceo  Comunale,  in  which  is  a  sitting  figure 
of  Rossini  by  Maroohetti,  ereeted  in  1864  by  two  admirers,  Baron 
Salamanca  of  Madrid  and  G.  Delahante  of  Paris. 

In  the  Yia  Rossini,  in  which  stands  the  small  house  where  Rossini 
was  born,  is  the  old  Cathedral  (closed  at  present).  Close  by,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Vesoovado^  is  an  early-Ohristian  Nymphsum. 

The  present  cathedral ,  S,  Francesco ,  in  the  Yia  Roma ,  has  a 
Gothic  portal  and  contains  a  *Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints  by 
OiovanniBemni(^(i.  1475). — 8.  Giovanni  Battista,  in  the  ViaPasseri, 
begun  by  Girolamo  Oenga  In  1515,  was  finished  by  Bartolommeo 
in  1543.  —  8.  AgostinOy  in  the  Gorso,  has  a  Gothic  portal  of  1413. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  town  stands  the  Bocehetta  (now  a  powder- 
^lagazlne),  built  by  Giovanni  Sforza.  —  Opposite  the  spacious 
Lunatic  Asylum  (Manicomio  or  Ospizio  degli  IncwahiU)  are  the 
small  Orti  Qiuliy  where  a  bastion  of  the  town- wall  commands  a 
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fine  view  of  the  Foglla  (once  crossed  by  a  Roman  bridge)  and  of 

Monte  S.  Bartolo. 

About  IV*  M.  from  Pesaro  rises  ManU  8.  Bartolo,  where  the  Roman 
dramatist  L.  Attius  is  said  to  have  been  interred.  On  the  top  lies  the  *Yilla 
Inperiaiet  belonging  to  the  iVtnd[p«  Aibanii  at  whose  town-house  entrance- 
tickets  may  be  obtained.  Alessandro  Sforsa  bnUt  a  country-house  on  this 
site,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  III., 
on  his  journey  to  Italy  in  1469.  The  upper  rooms  were  adorned  by  the 
Bovere  with  stucco-work,  majolica-plaques,  and  frescoes.  In  the  1st  Boom 
is  the  triumphal  procession  of  Bnke  Francesco  Maria  of  Urbino ,  accom- 
panied by  Alfonso  of  Ferrara,  by  Oirol,  Oemga.  The  2nd  Boom  (the  finest), 
was  decorated  as  an  arbour,  with  figures  of  Daphne  and  landscapes,  by  the 
brothers  Do$H;  on  the  ceiling  is  the  duke  with  his  army.  In  the  8rd 
Boom  are  the  Ooronation  of  Charles  V.,  and  allegories  after  designs  by 
Amgelo  Bronsino.  The  frescoes  in  the  following  rooms  represent  the  duke 
bdng  appointed  commander-in-chief  by  Cardinal  Alidosi,  Pope  Leo  X., 
and  the  doge  of  Venice.  The  last  room,  which  has  a  fine  stucco  ceiling, 
is  embellished  by  paintings  by  JRaffaeHino  del  ColUy  representing  the  duke 
being  crowned  with  a  garland,  Calumny  (after  Apelles),  and  the  Christian 
▼irtues.  —  Bleonora  Gonzaga  caused  Oirolamo  Oenga  to  erect  a  new  palace 
about  1530,  near  the  old  house,  with  an  inscription  on  the  facade  to  the 
efi'ect  that  it  was  built  for  her  husband  Francesco  Maria  *a  bellis  redeunti 
animi  cjjus  eausa\  It  was  never  completed,  but  even  in  its  present  dilapi- 
dated condition,  it  retains  much  beauty;  fine  view  from  the  terrace.  — In 
the  neighbourhood  is  the  church  of  the  Qirolamitani;  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  the  environs  is  obtained  from  an  eminence  behind  the  monastery. 

The  Munie(pio  of  the  little  coast-town  of  Oradara,  7  M.  to  the  N.W. 
of  Pesaro,  contains  a  Madonna  and  saints  by  Oiovatmi  Santi  (1484)  -,  in  the 
Boeca  is  a  terracotta  altar  by  Andrea  della  Sobbia. 

An  ExcuBSioN  to  Usbino  is  best  made  from  Pesaro.  Diligence 
fwice  daily  (fare  3^2  ^0?  ascending  in  5,  and  descending  in  4  hrs. 
The  Toad  leads  throngh  the  valley  of  the  Foglia^  passing  several  un- 
important Tillages.  At  the  inn  ^del  Cappone*,  halfway,  the  horses 
are  changed.  Beyond  Moline  the  road  ascends  in  windings.  Above, 
to  the  right,  is  the  ducal  palace,  with  three  loggie  flanked  by  round 
towers.  The  diligence  stops  in  the  main  street,  flanked  on  the  left 
by  arcades,  in  which  the  inn  and  caf^  are  situated. 

TTrbino  {Albergo  d^ Italia,  tolerable),  the  ancient  TJroinvm  Metau^ 
rcfue,  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  greatest  painter  of  all  ages, 
Baphael  Santi  (b.  28th  March,  1483;  d.  at  Rome,  6th  April,  1520), 
lies  on  an  abrapt  hUl,  surrounded  by  barren  mountains.  The  town, 
with  narrow,  crooked  streets  and  6000  inhab. ,  has  an  unimpor- 
tant university,  and  merits  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  its  monuments 

and  historical  associations.    The  situation  is  picturesque. 

In  the  13th  cent,  the  town  came  into  the  possession  of  the  MonUfeltro 
family,  and  under  FxpsaiGo  Montbfxltro  (1444-82)  and  his  son  Quidobaldo 
(1482-1508)  attained  to  such  prosperity  as  entirely  to  eclipse  the  neigh- 
bouring courts  of  the  Malatesta  at  Rimini  and  the  Sforza  at  Pesaro. 
Federigo  Montefeltro,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  condottiere  in  the  feuds 
of  the  15th  cent.,  married  his  daughter  in  1474  to  Giovanni  della  Bovere, 
a  nephew  of  Siztus  IV.,  and  was  in  consequence  created  Duke  of  Urbino. 
His  court  was  regarded  as  a  model  among  the  princely  courts  of  that  period. 
It  was  visited  for  shorter  or  longer  periods  by  numerous  scholars  and  ar- 
tists, amongst  whom  the  prince  was  pre-eminent  for  learning.  His  son, 
Guidobaldo ,  in  spite  of  ill  health  and  other  misfortunes ,  zealously  fol- 
lowed his    example,  with  the   able    assistance  of  his  beautiful  and   ta- 
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lented  wife  EHzabeta  Qcnzaga,  A  famous  description  of  the  court  of  Ur- 
bino  under  G-uidobaldo,  depicting  it  as  the  most  refined  social  school  of  the 
day,  is  given  by  Cotmt  Baldassar  Ccutiglione  in  his  ^Cortigiano'',  the  ideal 
of  a  courtier.  In  1497  Guidobaldo  was  expelled  by  Oesare  Borgia^  the  son 
of  Alexander  VI.,  after  whose  death,  however,  he  returned  to  Urbino  in 
1503.  He  died  in  1606  and  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  his  nephew  Fran- 
etsco  Maria  della  Bovere^  the  favourite  of  Pope  Julius  II.  In  1626  the  dudhy 
was  incorporated  with  the  States  of  the  Church ,  when  Urban  VIII.  per- 
suaded the  last  and  childless  Duke  Francesco  Maria  II.  to  abdicate. 

Amongst  the  most  distinguished  Artists  employed  at  the  court  of  Ur- 
bino, during  the  zenith  of  its  splendour  under  Federigo  and  Guidobaldo, 
were  Paolo  Uceello^  Piero  della  Franeesea,  and  MelozMo  da  Forli.  Even  for^ 
eign  painters,  like  Jvtttu  van  Oenty  a  picture  by  whom  is  still  preserved 
in  the  gallery  (see  p.  101),  were  attracted  to  the  court.  The  peculiar  bond 
of  union  which  existed  here  between  the  interests  of  science  and  art  is 
chiefly  exhibited  in  the  library  pictures  or  ideal  portraits  of  scholars  painted 
by  Melozzo  da  Forll  and  others,  but  which  have  been  removed  from  Urbino 
together  with  the  library.  Timotbo  Viti,  or  dblla  Vitb,  of  Ferrara 
(1467-1528),  the  best  pupil  of  Francesco  Francia,  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  Urbino  \  he  was  the  first  painter  who  exercised  an  influence  on 
Raphael,  but  at  a  later  period  he  himself  became  subject  to  that  great 
master^s  magic  spell.  —  The  master,  however,  in  whom  we  are  now  spe- 
cially interested,  is  Giovanki  Santi  of  Urbino  (?  1450-94),  the  father  of 
Raphael,  whose  frescoes  at  Cagli  (p.  104)  and  Fano  (p.  103)  show  considerable 
power  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  graceful.  As  Giovanni  died  when  Ba^ 
phael  was  in  his  11th  year,  his  son  can  hardly  have  had  the  benefit  of  his 
instruction.  After  his  father''8  death,  Raphael  remained  in  Urbino  till  16(X), 
but  under  what  tuition  is  unknown.  Another  native  of  Urbino  was  Fko- 
EBiQO  Baroooio  (1528-1612),  some  of  whose  works  are  able,  while  others 
display  the  customary  affectation  of  the  post-Raphaelite  period.  —  During 
the  Renaissance  period,  Urbino  was  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  majol- 
ica manufacture  (comp.  p.  59). 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Piak  dbl  Mebcato  ,  or  market- 
place, where  the  Corso  Daoale,  in  which  the  inn  is  situated,  ends. 
—  The  Via  Puoinottl  ascends  hence  to  the  right  in  a  few  minutes  to 
a  somewhat  dull  piazza,  with  the  cathedral  and  ducal  palace. 

The  Cathedral  contains  some  interesting  pictures. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  St.  Peter,  a  replica  of  the  statue  in  St. 
Feter^s  at  Rome.  In  the  2nd  chapel  to  the  right:  St.  Sebastian  by  Fede- 
rigo Baroeeio;  to  the  left  of  the  nigh-altar,  *Lord's  Supper,  also  by  Fed. 
Baroccio.  In  the  sacristy:  SS.  Martin  and  Thomas  k  Beckel,  with  a  por- 
trait of  Duke  Guidobaldo,  the  master-piece  of  Timoteo  Viti  (1504);  Ador- 
ation of  the  Magi,  by  the  same ;  and  a  Scourging  of  Christ  by  Piero  della 
Franeeseay  elaborately  executed  in  the  miniature  style.  —  The  Cbtpt 
(entered  from  the  right  corner  of  the  small  piassa  between  the  cathedral 
and  the  palace)  possesses  a  Pietk  by  Oiov.  da  Bologna. 

The  *DuoAL  Palaob,  erected  by  Xueiano  da  Lau/rana  of  Dalmatia 
in  1468-82  by  order  of  Federigo  Montefeltro ,  is  now  used  as  a 
'Residenza  Governativa^  and  contains  the  archives.  The  require- 
ment of  strength,  coupled  with  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  has 
given  rise  to  the  irrbgularity  of  the  building,  but  at  the  same  time 
has  enhanced  its  picturesqueness.  The  palace  has  always  been  much 
admired,  and  was  regarded  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  founder  as 
an  embodiment  of  their  ideal  of  a  princely  residence.  According 
to  modern  standards,  however,  its  dimensions  are  not  grand,  and 
even  the  court,  the  entrance  to  which  is  opposite  the  cathedral,  is 
pleasing  rather  than  imposing.   In  the  latter,  to  the  right,  are  med- 
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i»Tal  tombstones  and  a  relief  (Plet^)  of  the  14th  eentnry.  The 
staircase  to  the  upper  rooms  is  on  the  left,  with  a  statue  of  Duke 
Federigo,  hy  Oifol.  Oampagna  (1606).  The  ornamentation  of  the 
doors,  windows,  and  ehimney-pieoes  here  and  in  the  apartments  is 
hy  Amhrogio  da  Milano,  etc.  The  corridors  and  rooms  contain  a 
oollection  of  inscriptions  from  Rome  and  the  Umhrian  mnnicipia, 
early-Ohrlstian  and  medisTal  scnlptores,  and  a  small  Picture  OaUery. 

Tbe  GoLLXCTioH  or  Ivsobiptions  was  made  by  the  epigraphiat  Fabretti. 
—  Of  the  ScciiFruKBB  the  chief  are  72  reliefs  with  repreaentationa  of 
engines  of  war  (after  Francesco  di  Giorgio)^  by  AnXtrogio  da  Milano  (1464), 
which  formerly  decorated  the  ontside  of  the  palace.  Farther  on  in  Boom  I. 
are  fonr  chimney -pieces  and  a  marhle  font.  Boom  II.  Fid.  ZuceJuro^ 
Piet4  s  two  crucifixes  of  the  13th  cent.  \  St.  Clara  (14th  cent.).  Boom  III. 
Tapestry  worked  in  Urbino  by  masters  from  Flanders;  to  the  right,  Pal- 
merini.  Madonna  \  stucco-reliefs  by  Brandano.  Farther  on  is  the  6ala  degli 
AngeU,  witii  five  beautiftd  doors  and  dancing  angels,  and  a  room  with 
a  portrait  in  relief  of  Ariosto.  In  the  Chapel  is  a  plaster-cast  of  Baphael^s 
skull.  The  studio  of  Duke  Federigo  should  be  visited  for  the  sake  of 
the  intarsias,  which  formerly  also  covered  the  upper  part  of  the  walls, 
and  the  fine  ceiling.  From  the  balcony  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained.  ~- 
The  celebrated  library  collected  by  Federigo  has  been  removed  to  Borne. 

PiGTDBB  Qallebt.  To  the  right:  38.  Baroeeio^  Xadonna,  vrlth  saints-, 
25.  Tim.  Ft'tf,  St.  Sebastlani  23.  Paolo  Uecaio^  Legend  of  the  desecrated  Host. 
Fine  chimney-piece.  —  22.  Oiuliano  da  Rimini^  Madonna,  vrith  saints  5  2. 
Giovanni  Santi^  Madonna  with  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Sebastian,  Jerome,  and 
Francis ,  and  the  Buffl  family  5  Retii  ^  18.  Picro  della  France$ca,  Archi- 
tectural piece;  1.  Jutttu  van  Qent,  Holy  Communion,  with  numerous 
portraits,  including  Duke  Federigo  and  Gaterino  Zeno,  the  Persian  ambas- 
sador (to  the  right  of  the  table;  injured;  1474);  60.  Tim.  7i<t,  S.  Apol- 
lonia:  63.  Scuto/errato^  Madonna;  52.  Fra 'Camevale,  Madonna;  Titian, 
Last  Supper  (damaged),  and  the  Resurrection  (late  works). 

Opposite  the  palace  rises  an  Obelisk,  facing  which  is  the  chnrch 
of  8.  Domenico ,  with  a  pleasing  portal  and  a  terracotta  relief  of 
the  Madonna,  with  SS.  Dominic  and  Peter  Martyr,  by  Luca  della 
Bobbia  (1449).  —  The  street  contracts ;  to  the  right  is  the  Univer- 
sity, with  armorial  bearings  OTor  the  door.  Farther  on  is  the  Jstituto 
di  Belle  Arti,  which  contains  sculptures  and  some  fine  majolicas. 

In  the  market-place  (p.  100)18  the  loggia  of  8,  Francesco,  a  14th 
cent,  chnrch,  with  a  handsome  campanile.  The  portal  of  the  chapel 
to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  by  Bartol.  Centogatti  (15th  cent.). 

The  Oontrada  Raffaelo  leads  hence  to  the  Fortezza.  Baphael  was 
born  at  No.  278,  on  the  left.  Parchased  in  1873  at  the  suggestion 
of  Count  Gherardi ,  aided  by  a  donation  from  Mr.  Morris  Moore , 

the  house  now  belongs  to  the  *B.  Accademia  Raffaello\ 

The  rooms  are  adorned  with  engrarings  from  BaphaeVs  pictures.    In 

one  of  the  rooms  is  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  (removed  from  the  oourt; 

entirely  repainted),  by  Oiovatmi  Santi,  possibly  representing  Magia  Ciarla, 

BaphaePs  mother  (fee  1/2  fr.). 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Oontrada  Raffaello  the  Via  Bramante 

leads  to  the  church  of  8.  8pirito ,  containing  a  Pietii  and  Descent 

of  the  Holy  Ghost,  two  good  paintings  by  Luca  8ignorelli,  originally 

a  church-banner,  of  1495. 

Returning  to  the  market-place,  and  descending  the  Via  Bal- 

bona,  we  follow  the  Via  della  Posta  Yecchia,  the  first  side-street  to 
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the  right,  and  then  the  Via  S.  Giovanni,  the  first  street  to  the  left, 
which  leads  straight  to  the  Oratorio  deUa  Confraternity  di  8.  Qkh- 
vanni.  The  walls  of  the  interior  are  covered  with  scenes  from  the 
history  of  the  Virgin  and  John  the  Baptist,  by  Lorenzo  da  8.  Seve- 
rino  and  his  brother,  of  the  school  of  Giotto  (1416).  —  The  neigh- 
bouring church  of  8.  Oiuseppe  contains  a  Nativity  by  Fed,  Brandano. 

In  the  Theatrej  once  famous  for  its  decorations  by  Oirolamo 
Qengay  the  first  Italian  comedy  was  performed.  This  was  the  'Ga- 
landra*  of  Cardinal  Bibblena  (p.  43),  the  friend  of  Pope  Leo  X. 

The  hill  of  the  old  Fortezza  (ascend  the  Contrada  Raffaello ,  at 
the  top  take  the  Via  del  Maceri  to  the  left,  and  knock  at  No.  1461 ; 
fee  25-50  o.)  commands  an  interesting  survey  of  the  barren  chain 
of  the  Apennines.    A  powder-magazine  now  stands  at  the  top. 

About  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  Urbino ,  to  the  left  of  the  Pesaro  road, 

are  situated  the  conspicuous  old  monastery  and  church  of  8.  Ber- 

nardinoy  with  the  new  cemetery  of  Urbino.    This  spot  commands  a 

fine  view  of  the  town.   The  church  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Dukes 

Federigo  and  Guidobaldo,  with  their  busts. 

Fbom  Ubbuto  to  Fossombbonb  (p.  103),  IIV2  M.,  diligence  dally  at  6  a.  m., 
returning  at  1.45  p.  m.  (fare  2  fr.  10  c.  ^  carriage  10  fr.).  The  ''Corriere 
del  Farlo^  passes  through  Fossombrone  at  11  a.m.  Carriage  from  Urbino 
to  Gubbio  40  fr.  

The  Railway  fbom  Pbsabo  to  Anoona  skirts  the  coast,  oc^ 
casionally  close  to  the  sea. 

98  M.  Fano  (♦AJ6.  ^  BUtor.  Nolfif  Alb.  del  Moro,  both  in  the  Via 
Nolfi),  the  Fanum  Fortunae  of  antiquity,  is  indebted  for  its  origin 
to  a  temple  of  Fortune,  a  fact  commemorated  by  a  modern  statue  of 
fortune  on  the  public  fountain.  It  is  now  a  pleasant  Uttle  town 
(9500  inhab.),  surrounded  by  ancient  walls  and  a  deep  moat.  The 
once  celebrated  harbour  is  now  unimportant.  Pope  Clement  YIII. 
(Aldobrandini)  was  bom  at  Fano  in  1536.  The  first  printing-press 
with  Arabic  type  was  set  up  here  in  1514  at  the  cost  of  Pope  Jul- 
ius II.    As  a  sea-bathing  place  Fano  is  less  expensive  than  Bimini. 

We  enter  the  town  by  the  Via  Garibaldi,  which  is  intersected 
by  the  Via  Nolfi.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  Piazza,  in  which 
(in  the  medieval  Palazzo  della  Bagione")  is  the  Theatre^  formerly 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  Italy,  rebuilt  by  TorelUy  a  native  archi- 
tect, and  decorated  by  Bihhiena  (d.  1774).  One  of  the  rooms  con- 
tains (temporarily)  a  David  with  the  head  of  Goliath,  by  Domeni- 
chino,  injured  by  thieves  in  1871.  —  The  old  Palazzo  del  Munieipio 
is  reached  through  the  arches  to  the  right  of  the  market-place. 

The  S.  side  of  the  Piazza,  which  is  enlivened  by  a  fountain  of 
flowing  water,  is  skirted  by  the  Gorso.  Following  the  latter  to  the 
right,  we  reach  the  Via  dell'  Arco  d'Augusto,  the  second  cross- 
street  to  the  left.  In  a  small  piazza  here  rises  the  CathbdbaIi  op 
S.  FoBTUNATO  j  the  four  recumbent  lions  in  front  formerly  supported 
the  pillars  of  the  portico.    The  portal  dates  from  the  13th  century. 
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In  tbe  interior  tbe  ch*p«l  of  8.  GiroUmo  (the  2nd  to  the  left)  conUins 
a  monument  of  the  Sainalducci  fiamfly  \  nearly  opposite  (4th  to  the  right) 
la  a  eh^el  adorned  with  sixteen  frescoes  by  Domtniehino,  —  In  the  chapel 
to  the  right  of  the  choir,  a  Madonna  with  saints,  by  L.  Carracd.  —  In 
the  court  of  ^e  Vestoftado,  behind  the  cathedral,  are  i3th  cent,  sculptures. 

Farther  on  we  come  to  the  *Aboh  of  Augustus,  whioh  spans 
the  street ,  a  structure  of  simple  design ,  to  which  a  second  story 
was  added  in  the  4th  cent.,  when  it  was  re-dedicated  to  Gonstan- 
tine.  It  once  had  three  openings ,  as  is  shown  by  a  view  of  it  on 
the  adjacent  church  of  S.  Michele,  adjoining  the  handsome  Renais- 
sance portal.  —  On  the  side  of  the  arch  next  the  town  is  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  (Brefotroflo)j  a  pleasing  edifice  with  loggie. 

Returning  to  the  piazza,  we  follow  the  Via  Boccaccio  opposite  the 

fountain,  and  then  take  the  Via  Bonaccorsi,  inclining  to  the  left,  to 

the  church  of  S.  Habza  Nuova,  with  portico. 

Interior.  1st  chapel  on  the  left:  Oiov.  Santi^  Visitation  j  2nd  chapel: 
PeruginOy  Annunciation,  1496.  3rd  chapel  on  the  right:  Perugino^  Ma- 
donna and  saints,  with  admirable  predelle  (1497). 

In  the  vestibule  ot  iSf.  Franctteo  (closed)  are  the  monuments  of 
Pandolfo  m.  Malateeta  (d.  1427;  to  the  right),  perhaps  by  L.  B. 
Alberti,  1460,  and  his  wife  Paola  Bianca  (d.  1398;  left).  —  8. 
Oroet,  the  hospital-church,  in  the  Via  Nolfl,  contains  a  Madonna 
with  four  saints,  by  Qiovanni  8anti.  —  8,  Paterniano,  dedicated  to 
the  first  bishop  of  Fano,  possesses  a  Marriage  of  the  Yirgin,  by  Chitr- 
eino,  —  8»  PieWo  is  an  imposing  and  richly-decorated  church,  with 
frescoes  by  Viviani;  in  the  chapel  of  the  Gabrielli  is  an  Annunciation 
by  Outdo  Reni,  —  In  8,  Agostino  is  a  painting  of  S.  Angelo  Cus- 

tode,  by  Queroino. 

Interesting  excursion  to  the  Monte  Oiave,  by  a  good  road  (4  M.).  At 
the  top  is  a  monastery  (quarters).    Splendid  view  of  the  Adriatic. 

Fbom  Fano  to  Fossato  tia  Fossombsonb  and  ths  Fublo  Pass,  corriere 
daily:  to  Fossombrone  2^/9,  to  Gagli  6^/s,  to  Schieggia  10,  and  to  Fossato 
12>/»hrs.  The  road  is  identical  with  the  ancient  road  from  Rome  to  Ri- 
mini (p.  95),  the  Via  Ftaminia^  constructed  in  B.C.  230  by  the  Censor  C. 
Flaminius  (p.  47) ,  to  secure  the  district  of  the  Po  which  had  been  recently 
wrested  firom  the  Gauls.  The  road  quits  Fano  by  tbe  Arch  of  Augustus 
and  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  the  Metawtu^  the 
fertile  valley  of  which  is  well  cultivated.  About  1  M.  from  Fossombrone, 
near  the  church  of  3.  MarUno  al  Piano^  was  once  situated  the  Roman  co- 
lony of  FortHm  B^mpnmii,  destroyed  by  the  Goths  and  Longobards. 

15V8  M.  Fouombrone  C2Ve  £s),  long  in  possession  of  the  Malatesta 
family,  accrued  to  the  States  of  Uie  Church  under  Slxtus  IV.  It  is  now 
a  busy  little  town  with  4900  inhab.  and  silk-factories ,  prettily  situated 
in  the  vaUey,  which  contracts  here,  and  eommanded  by  a  castle.  —  From 
Fossombrone  to  UrbinOy  see  p.  103. 

The  Via  Flaminia  about  2  H.  from  Fossombrone  crosses  the  Ifetaurus^ 
which  descends  from  the  valley  near  8,  Angela  in  Vado  from  the  K.,  and 
follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Candigliano,  which  at  this  point  empties  itself 
into  the  Metaurus.  The  valley  soon  contracts  again ;  to  the  right  rises  the 
hill  of  Pietralata,  occasionally  named  Monte  dPAsdrubale.  Here,  according 
to  the  popular  tradition,  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Metaurus 
in  which,  B.C.  207,  Hasdrubal,  whilst  marching  to  the  aid  of  his  brother 
Hannibal  with  60,000  men ,  was  signally  defeated  and  slain  by  the  consuls 
Livlus  Salinator  and  Claudius  "Seto.  This  was  the  great  event  which 
decided  the  2nd  Punic  War  in  favour  of  Rome. 
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The  road,  which  skirts  the  river,  now  pierces  the  K.E.  chain  of  the 
Apennines  by  means  of  the  celehrated  Fnrlo  Pem  (Fnrlo  from  forvltu  s= 
passage,  the  ancient  pefra  intereita),  a  tunnel  17  ft.  wide,  14  ft.  high,  and 
about  32  yds.  in  length,  between  lofty  and  precipitous  cliffs.  The  founder 
'of  the  work  was  the  Emp.  Vespasian  (in  A.  D.  76),  as  the  inscription 
hewn  in  the  rock  at  the  "Si  entrance  records  (Imp.  Ca$»ar.  Avgiutut,  Vet- 
paHanus.  pont.  max.  trib.  pot.  VII.  imp.  XYII.  p(ater)  p(atrias)  eos.  VIII. 
censor,  faciund.  curavit).  —  A  little  beyond  it  is  the  small  church  Badia  del 
Furlo.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Candigliano  and  Buramo,  8  K.  from  Fos- 
sombrone,  lies  the  village  of  Acqualagfut,  The  road  crosses  the  Candigliano 
and  then  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Burano  through  an  undulating  di- 
strict. At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Cagli  is  situated,  an  antique 
bridge,  built  of  huge  masses  of  rock,  crosses  a  tributary  brook. 

31  M.  OagU  iltatia,  in  the  piasxa),  a  little  town  with  8000  inbab.,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  borough  of  Cales^  or  Calle.  J3.  Domenico  contains 
one  of  the  chief  works  of  Qiovanni  Santij  RaphaePs  father,  a  Madonna 
with  saints,  al  fresco.  Also  a  Pietii  with  St.  Jerome  and  Bonaventura, 
by  the  same  master.  S,  France$eo  and  S.  Angelo  Minore  also  possess 
several  pictures.  —  Travellers  beyond  Gagli  are  generally  conveyed  in 
smaller  carriages.  Above  the  town  the  Burano,  which  the  road  skirts, 
pierces  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  by  means  of  a  wild  and  deep 
gorge.  At  the  other  end  lies  (SVs  M.)  Oantiano,  with  1000  inhab. ;  the 
church  della  Colleffiata  contains  a  Holy  Family  by  Perueino.  —  The  road 
ascends  rapidly,  and  reaches  the  height  of  the  pass,  2i£0  ft.  above  the 
sea.  A  little  before  arriving  at  Schieggia  the  road  crosses  a  ravine  by 
the  curious  Ponie  a  Boite^  constructed  in  1806. 

431/2  M.  Bchieggia ,  an  hisignificant  place ,  lies  at  the  junction  of  the 
roads  to  Fossato  and  Foligno,  and  to  (6  H.)  Gubbio  (the  latter  leading  over 
the  pass  of  Monte  Calvo,  p.  69;  carriage  5-6  fr.).  On  Monte  Petrara^  In  the 
vicinity,  amid  oak-plantations,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Jupiter  Apenninus,  whose  worship  was  peculiar  to  the  Umbrians. 
Several  bronzes  and  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  the  environs. 

The  main  road  continues  to  descend  the  green  valley  of  the  CMatdo^ 
and  leads  vi&  Coitaeeiaro  and  Sigillo  (stalactite  caves)  to  — 

66  M.  FottatOf  a  station  on  the  Ancona  and  Some  line,  p.  112. 

Beyond  Fano  the  train  crosses  the  livei  Metaurus  (p.  103},  then 
the  CesanOj  neai  (105  M.)  stat.  Mofidolfo-Marotta, 

112  M.  Senigallia  or  Sinigdllia  (^Albergo  Roma^  near  the  har- 
bour ;  Trattoria  del  Oiardino^  near  the  Municiplo),  the  ancient  Sena 
Oallicaf  with  9,600  inhab.,  oMefly  occupied  in  fishing.  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  Pompey  during  the  Civil  War  between  Maiius 
and  Sulla.  It  was  an  episcopal  see  as  early  as  the  4th  cent.,  but 
was  afterwards  frequently  devastated  by  fire  and  sword,  so  that  it 
now  presents  quite  a  modem  appearance.  The  house  in  which 
Pope  Pius  IX.  (1792-1878)  was  bom  is  shown  to  visitors  (a  few 
memorials).  In  summer  SenigalUa  is  a  fayouxite  sea-bathing  place. 
—  The  -monastery-ehurch  of  8>  Maria  delle  Oratie  (2  M.  distant) 
contains  in  the  choir  a  picture  by  Perugino  (retouched),  and  over 
the  drd  altar  on  the  right  a  small  Madonna  by  Hero  della  Fran- 
cesea  (or  Fra  Camevale  ?). 

119^2  M.  Montemareiano.  Pleasant  view  of  the  promontory  of 
Ancona,  rising  from  the  sea.  The  train  crosses  the  Esino,  At 
(122  M.)  stat.  Falconara  Marittima  passengers  for  the  line  to  Rome 
change  carriages  (see  R.  14).  The  town  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  right. 

127  M.  AneonOf  see  R.  13. 


105 
18.  Ancona  and  its  Environs.    Osimo.    Loreto. 

Hotels.  'GsAiTD  HdTEL  ViTTOKiA  (PI.  b }  C,  3),  Strada  Calamo, 
well  fitted  up,  R.  &  L.  31/4,  D.  5  fr.;  Albbboo  Realb  dblla  Pacb  (PL  a; 
C,  3),  Via  AaMlio  Saffi  2,  with  good  reataurant,  R.,  L.,  «e  A.  3-3,  B.  li/t, 
d^j.  3,  D.  4,  onm.  1  fr.;  *]fiLAHo  (PI.  ct  0,  A),  Via  29  Setiembre,  with 
restaurant,  R.,  L.,  «e  A.  2i/k-4Vi,  B.  li/i,  dJj.  31/2,  D.  V/t  (both  incl.  wine), 
pens.  7-9,  omn.  1  fr.  —  Albbboo  dblla  Fbbbotia,  at  the  station,  Roma, 
EcBOPA  are  leas  pretending.  —  Oafe.  Stoppami  ^  Ltwa^  in  the  Ctorao.  — 
Trattoria.   Lwn  4'Oro,  in  the  Oono. 

Poot  Offloe  (8-8  O'clock),  Strada  Calamo  (PL  D,  9i.  ~  Telegraph  Office 
Via  del  Porto.  —  Theatre.   Piazza  del  Teatro  (PL  C,  3). 

Oaha.  One^oTie  cab  firom  station  to  town,  incl.  luggage,  1.  at  night 
ly«  fr. ;  tmo'horse  l^/i  or  2  fir.  >-  For  1  hr.  li/t-2  £r.  \  each  Vs  ur.  more, 
60-80  c.  —  Beyond  the  town,  2  fr.  60  or  3  fr.  60  c.  for  1  hr. }  each  1/2  br. 
more,  1  fr.  15  or  1  fr.  70  c. 

Tramway  from  the  station  through  the  Via  Kaaiomale  to  the  Piazsa 
del  Teatro  (PL  G,  3)  and  the  Piaaaa  Cayonr  (PL  £,  4). 

Stoamheata  of  the  Peninsular  and  OrUntal  Company  on  Frid.  mornings 
to  Brindisi  and  Alexandria;  on  Sun.  to  Venice,  aoeietii  Florio-RubatUno^ 
on  Mon.  at  9  a.  m.  to  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  in  9hrs.:  on  Hon.  at  4  p.  m. 
to  Tremiti,  Bari,  Brindisi,  Ooifu,  the  Pireeus,  and  Constantinople;  on 
Wed.  at  6  p.  m.  to  Venice,  in  12  hrs.  Aiutrion  Lloyd^  to  Trieste  every  al- 
ternate Sunday. 

Sea  Baths,  near  the  station.     Warm  Baths^  Piazza  Stamnra  (PL  E,  4). 

British  Vico-Oonsnl,  Siff-  AJbti  P.  TomatHni  (also  American  Consular 
Agent). 

Aneona^  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  28,000  inhab.,  of  whom 
upwards  of  6000  are  Jews,  and  possessing  an  excellent  harbour,  is 
beautifully  situated  between  the  promontories  of  Montt  AttcLgno 
(PI.  0,  6)  and  Monie  Quaaco  (PI.  C,  1).  Sinoe  1860  the  goyern- 
ment  has  improYed  the  harbour  and  endeavoured  to  foster  the  trade 
of  Ancona,  but  business  has  declined  somewhat  of  late  years. 
Silk  and  oil  are  largely  manufactured  here. 

Ancona  was  founded  by  Doric  Greeks  from  Syracuse,  and  thence  named 
Doriea  Ancon  (i.e.  *elbow%  from  the  form  of  the  promontory).  It  was 
afterwards  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  harbour  was  enlarged  by  Trajan.  Af- 
ter the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  it  repeatedly  recovered  irom  the 
ravages  of  the  Gtoths  and  o^ers,  and  in  15312  was  made  over  by  Qonzaga 
to  Pope  Clement  VII.,  who  built  a  fort  and  garrisoned  it.  Ancona  is  also 
frequently  mentioned  as  a  fortress  in  modem  history.  Thus  in  1796  it  was 
surrendered  to  the  French,  in  1799  to  the  Austrians,  in  1805  to  the  French 
again ;  and  in  1815  it  was  ceded  to  the  pope,  to  whom  it  belonged  till  1860. 
In  1882-38  the  citadel  was  garrisoned  by  the  French,  to  keep  in  check 
the  Austrians,  who  held  Bologna  and  the  surrounding  provinces.  In  1849 
the  town  revolted,  but  on  18th  June  was  re-captured  by  the  Austrians.  On 
20th  Sept.,  1860,  after  the  BatUe  of  Castelfldardo  (p.  106),  it  was  finally  oc- 
cupied by  the  Italians. 

The  Habboub,  an  oyal  basin  of  about  990  by  880  yds.  in  dia- 
meter, is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  Italy.  The  handsome  quay, 
called  the  Banehine,  was  completed  in  1880.  The  N.  pier  is 
of  ancient  Roman  origin.  At  the  beginning  of  it  rises  the  well- 
preserved  marble  *Triiunplial  Aroh  (PI.  B,  1},  erected  A.  D.  115 
by  the  Roman  senate  in  honour  of  Trajan  on  the  completion  of  the 
new  quays,  as  the  inscription  records.  The  holes  to  which  its  ori- 
g:inal  bronze  enrichments  were  attached  are  still  observed.  The 
new  pier  constructed  by  Pope  Clement  XII. ,  a  continuation  of  the 
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old,  aUo  boasts  of  a  Triumphal  Arch  (PL  B,  1),  designed  by  Van- 
vitellif  but  far  infeiioi  to  tbe  other.  Its  facade  is  towards  the  sea 
and  has  no  inscription.  At  the  S.  angle  of  the  harboor  is  the  old 
Lazzaretto,  built  in  1732,  now  a  bonded  warehouse  (^Magatxini 
Oeneralij  PI.  B,  5).    The  harbour  is  defended  by  several  forts* 

The  ^Cathedral  of  S.  Ciriaoo  (PI.  G,  1),  dedicated  to  the  first 
bishop  of  Ancona,  stands  on  the  Montfi  Quas'co  (see  p.  105)  an 
excellent  point  of  view.  The  church  occupies  the  site  of  a  tem- 
ple of  Yenus  meiitioned  by  Catullus  and  Juvenal,  and  contains 
ten  columns  which  once  belonged  to  the  ancient  temple.  It  is  in  a 
mixed  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  style  of  architecture,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  each  of  the  arms  being  flanked  with 
aisles.  The  church  was  probably  erected  about  the  end  of  the  11th 
century.  The  dodecagonal  dome  over  the  centre  of  the  cross  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Italy.  The  facade  (13th  cent.),  ascribed  to  Marga- 
ritone  d!Are%%o^  has  a  beautiful  Gothic  portico. 

In  the  Left  Aisle,  in  front,  ia  a  tomb  of  1530.  In  the  Bioht 
Transept  the  eemi-Bysantine  capitals  have  been  preserved;  the  jailing 
of  the  steps  to  the  choir  dates  from  the  12th  century.  In  the  Gbtpt,  to 
the  right,  sculptures  of  the  13th  cent.;  relief  of  Christ  between  an  ox 
and  a  lion  (the  symbols  of  the  evangelists  SS,  Luke  and  Mark),  by  Fhilip- 
pus;  beneath,  Head  of  Christ  and  St.  George;  tomb  of  the  Franciscan 
B.  Gabriel  Ferretti  (1466) ;  in  the  comer,  three  statuettes  (12th  cent.) ;  re- 
liefs, probably  from  the  ancient  choir  of  the  left  transept ;  ^Sarcophagus 
of  Titus  Fl(avius)  Oorgonius^  Prfletor  of  Ancona,  with  reliefs  (in  front, 
Christ  and  the  apostles  with  Gorgonius  and  his  wife  at  the  Saviour^s  feet ; 
on  the  lid  to  the  left  of  the  inscription.  Adoration  of  the  kings;  to  the 
right,  Moses,  David,  Goliath,  Baptism  of  Christ;  on  the  left  end,  Moses, 
Abraham's  Offering,  on  the  right  end.  Magi  before  Herod,  etc.;  4th  cent.); 
farther  on,  Roman  head;  statue  of  St.  Primianus;  relief  of  Christ  (12th 
cent.);  sarcophagus  of  St.  Marcellinus.  —  The  Cbtpt  of  tbb  Lett  (mod- 
emised)  TKavsEPT  contains  the  tombs  of  SS.  Gyriacus,  Marcellinus,  and 
Liborius,  in  the  baroque  style. 

Pope  Pius  n.  Piccolomlni,  while  vainly  endeavouring  to  organise 
a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  died  in  the  Episcopal  Palace^  adjoining 
the  cathedral,  in  1464.  —  Within  a  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  are 
scanty  remains  of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre, 

The  PaloMiO  Comunale  (PI.  C,  2),  built  in  the  13th  cent,  by 
MofrgaHtone  d*Are%%o^  was  restored  in  the  15th  by  Francesco  di 
Giorgio f  and  partly  modernized  in  1647.  The  reliefs  of  Adam  and 
Eve  on  the  facade  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rear  date  from  the  ori- 
ginal building.  On  the  staircase  in  the  interior  U  a  statue  of  the 
law-giver  Marco  de'  Rossi  (14th  cent.). 

The  Strada  del  Oomune  descends  from  the  Palazzo  Comunale. 
On  the  left  is  the  church  of  ^.  Francesco  (PI.  D,  2;  now  a  barrack), 
resting  on  a  massive  substructure,  with  a  rich  Gothic  portal  attri- 
buted to  Giorgio  da  Sebenioo  (1455).  —  The  street  next  leads  (r.) 
to  the  Prefettwra  (PI.  D,  3),  the  fine  court  of  which  ia  flanked  by 
Gothic  arcades  and  has  a  fine  Renaissance  archway.  We  proceed 
through  the  court  to  the  Piaeza  i>bl  Plebisoito  (PI.  D,  3),  reached 
by  steep  approaches  between  which  is  a  statue  of  Clement  XII. 
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(Ck>i8iiu,  1730-40),  by  Comaekini.  —  Farther  up  is  the  ehurch  of 
jSf.Z>oiii«fi»eo,  which  contains  a  Madonna  and  SS.  Francis  and  Nichol- 
as hy  Titian  (in  the  3rd  Chapel  on  the  right),  beantifnl  and  im- 
posing in  its  composition,  though  now  much  injured  (1620). 

Adjoining  the  church  on  the  right  is  the  Musbum  (Civicd  Pina- 

eoUoa  PodcsU  e  Musco  Archeologico  deiU  Marche), 

VsaTiBULX.  Keystonea  from  the  doorways  of  houses  and  other  reliefs 
of  the  13th  cent. ;  also  large  groups ,  Gain  and  Abel  from  the  old  Palasso 
Comunale.  —  Rook  I.  Roman  antiquities  and  coins.  —  Soox  U.  Antique 
J>ronses  and  rases }  medals. 

Upper  Floor.  Roox  I.  Paintings  and  drawings  by  Francesco  Podesti* 
—  Roox  n.  1.  Carlo  Crivelli,  Small  Madonna  \  8.  TiHany  Gruciflxion  (dam- 
aeed);  9.  Pellegrino  Tihaldiy  Baptism  of  Christ;  11.  Quereino^  Cleopatra; 
13.  Lorenso  LoUo,  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  27.  Oicearelliy  Relief  of  the 
Madonna;  80.  Quireino^  St.  Pelagia;  37.  Lorento  Lotto^  Madozma  and  saints. 

The  street  descending  to  the  right  from  the  Prefettura  leads  to 
the  Loggia  dei  Mercanti  (Exchange,  PLC,  3),  a  late-Gothic  edifice 
with  a  fine  facade  of  1459.  In  the  interior  are  paintings  hy  Pel- 
Ugrino  Tibdldi  and  stucco-work  by  VarU,  —  Adjoining,  on  the  left, 
is  the  pretty  Pala*zo  Bcninca9a  (15th  cent.).  —  Farther  on  to  the 
right  we  reach  the  church  of  8,  Maria  dtUa  Piazza  (PI.  0,  3),  with 
on  elaborate  facade  (1210) ;  the  sculptures  by  Filippus.  Still  far- 
ther, on  the  same  side,  Is  the  church  of  8,  Maria  della  Misericordia, 
with  an  elegant  early-Benaissance  portal.  —  We  return  through  the 
Yia  della  Loggia  to  the  Piazza  del  Teatbo  (PL  G,  3),  the  centre 
of  traffic,  beyond  which  is  8.  Agostino,  with  a  late-Ck)thlc  portal 
showing  a  Renaissance  tendency,  attributed  to  Giorgio  da  Sebenico. 

From  the  Piazza  del  Teatro  the  Gobso  Yittobio  Emanublb  (PI. 
C,  D,  £,  4;  tramway)  ascends  towards  the  E.,  through  the  new 
quarters  of  the  town.  At  the  end  is  the  Piazza  Gayoub,  with  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  minister  in  the  centre  (PI.  E,  4). 

EXCUBSIONS  FBOU  AnOONA. 

The  Province  of  Ancona,  the  ancient  Pieenum,  is  a  remarkably  fertile 
district,  abounding  in  beautiful  scenery.  The  Apennines  send  forth  a  series 
of  parallel  spurs  towards  the  sea,  forming  short,  but  picturesque  valleys. 
The  towns  are  invariably  situated  on  the  heights.  To  the  W.  the  view  is 
bounded  by  the  Central  Apennines  j  usually  covered  with  snow,  which 
here  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  several  continuous  ranges,  firom  the 
Montagna  della  Sibilla  to  the  Cfran  Basso  d'ltaUa  (9816  ft.). 

On  the  coast,  9  M.  to  the  S.  of  Ancona,  rises  the  Monte 
€onero  (1760  ft.),  with  an  old  Gamaldulenslan  monastery,  com- 
manding a  superb  panorama.  The  pedestrian  follows  a  tolerable 
road  over  the  coast-hUls  nearly  as  far  as  (7M.)  Sirolo  (lOOOinhab.), 
whence  a  path  to  the  left  ascends  in  3/4  hr.  to  the  top.  A  carriage 
(see  p.  105)  may  be  taken  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  Anoona-Foggia Railway  (to  Loreto,  15  M.,  in  38-55  min.; 
fares  2  fr.  70,  1  fr.  90,  1  fr.  20  c,  express  2  fr.  95,  2  fr.  5  c;  to 
Porto  GivitanoTa,  27  M.,  in  IV4-IV4  *^'0  penetrates  the  heights 
enclosing  Ancona  by  means  of  a  tunnel.  To  the  left,  Monte  Oonero. 
4  M.  Varano, 
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10  M.  Osimo  (Albergo  della  Corona^  in  tlie  market-place ;  om- 
nibus from  the  station  to  the  town,  3  M.,  75  c.),  the  ancient 
Auximum,  colonised  by  the  Romans  B.C.  157,  and  mentioned  by 
Cfflsar,  is  now  a  conntry-town  with  5000  inhab. ,  and  lies  on  a  hill 
in  a  commanding  position.  The  N.  part  of  the  Town  Wall  (2nd 
cent .  B .  0.  ),8till  exists .  A  walk  round  the  town  affords  a  beautiful  view. 
The  Palazzo  Pubhlico  in  the  large  Piazza  contains  inscriptions  and 
statues  in  Boman  dress,  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  forum  In 
the  15th  cent.,  but  barbarously  mutilated  by  the  Milanese  in  1487. 
IThe  Caihtdral  contains  a  fine  bronze  font  of  the  16th  century. 

Proceeding  hence  by  railway,  we  perceive,  to  the  right ,  Castel- 
^dardOj  where  on  18th  Sept.  1860,  the  papal  troops  under  Lamo- 
nci^re  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Italians  under  Cialdini. 

15  M.  Loreto  (AZ&.  del  PelleffrinOj  in  the  Piazza,  well  spoken 
of ;  omnibus  to  the  town  60  c),  situated  on  a  hill  at  some  distance 
from  the  line,  with  admirable  views  of  the  sea,  the  Apennines,  and 
the  province  of  Ancona,  is  a  celebrated  resort  of  pilgrims  (1100  in- 
hab.). It  consists  of  little  more  than  a  single  long  street,  full  of 
booths  for  the  sale  of  rosaries,  medals,  images,  etc.,  and  is  much 

infested  by  beggars  and  importunate  (but  useless}  'guides'. 

According  to  the  legend,  the  house  of  the  Virgin  at  ITazareth  became 
an  object  of  profound  veneration  after  the  year  886,  when  the  aged 
Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  made  a  pilgrimage  thither,  and 
caused  a  basilica  to  be  erected  over  it.  Owing  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Saracens  the  basilica  fell  to  decay,  and  after  the  loss  of  Ptolemais  the 
Casa  BcmUn  was  miraculously  transplanted  by  the  hands  of  angels  in  1291 
.to  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  (the  precise  spot  being  between  Fiume  and 
Tersato).  Three  years  later,  however,  it  was  again  removed  by  angels 
during  the  night,  and  deposited  near  Becanati,  on  the  ground  of  a  certain 
widow  Laweta  (lauretum  =  laurel-grove).  A  church  was  erected  over  it, 
and  houses  soon  sprang  iip  for  the  accommodation  of  the  believers  who 
flocked  to  the  spot.  In  15)36  Pope  Sixtus  V.  accorded  to  Loreto  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  town. 

Among  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  have  visited  this  spot  may  be 
mentioned  Tasso,  who  thus  alludes  to  it:  — 

^Ecco  fra  le  tempette^  e  i  fieri  venti 

Di  questo  grande  e  tpatioso  nuxre. 

0  santa  Stella^  il  tuo  tplendor  nCha  scorto^ 

Ch'  illustra  e  sealda  pur  Vitmane  menW, 

The  ♦Chibba  della  Casa  Santa,  built  after  1465  for  Pope 
Paul  II.  by  Qirolamo  da  Majano  of  Florence,  and  altered  in  1526 
by  Ant.  SangaMo  the  Younger,  is  again  undergoing  restoration. 
The  handsome  facade  was  erected  in  1583-87  under  Sixtus  Y.,  a 
colossal  statue  of  whom  adorns  the  entrance  flight  of  steps.  Over 
the  principal  door  is  a  life-size  statue  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  by 
Qirolamo  LombardOy  whose  sons  and  pupils  executed  the  three  su- 
perb bronze  doors,  under  Pope  PaulY.,  1605-21.  The  campanile, 
designed  by  Vanvitelli ,  is  a  very  lofty  structure  in  a  richly-deco- 
rated style,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  pyramid.     The  principal 

.bell,  presented  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1516,  weighs  11  tons. 

In  the  Iktxuiob,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  a  beautiful  font,  cast 
in  bronze  by  Tiburzio  Vercelli  and  OiambattUta  Vitale^  and  adorned  with 
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baareliefa  and  flguren  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Fortitude.  Oa  the  al- 
tars and  in  the  chapels  of  the  nare  are  mosaics  representing  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  hj  DomeniehinOy  and  the  Archangel  Michael,  by  €htido  Eeni;  also 
a  nnmber  of  valuable  pictures,  frescoes,  and  sculptures.  —  The  frescoes  in 
the  Sagrestia  della  Cura  (to  the  left)  are  early  but  good  specimens  of  JAtea 
SignorelU  (p.  45),  restored  in  1877.  The  sacristy  to  the  right  contains 
♦Frescoes  by  Melozzo  da  Forti  (p.  92). 

In  the  centre  of  the  church,  beneath  a  dome  constructed  by  GiuUano 
da  Sangatto  in  1499-1500,  rises  the  ^Oaaa  Santa'  (or  'Holy  House*),  a  simple 
brick-building,  I31/2  ft.  In  height,  28  ft.  in  length,  and  l^Vs  ft-  in  width, 
surrounded  by  a  lofty  *Marble  Screen  designed  by  Bramante  fl510),  and 
executed  by  Andrea  Sansovino  (1513-29),  Oirolatno  Lombardo^  Oiovanni  da 
Bologna^  Bandinelli,  Tribolo^  Ouglielmo  della  Porta,  etc.,  with  bronze  doors 
by  Oirciamo  Lombardo.  It  is  adorned  with  statues  of  prophets  and  sibyls, 
and  with  reliefs,  among  which  are:  — 

W.  Side:  Annunciation,  by  Sansovino  \  smaller  representations  by 
Franc,  da  SangallOj  Oirol.  Lombardo,  and  Ougl,  della  Porta. 

8,  Side,  l^ativity,  by  Sansovino;  David  and  Goliath,  Sibyls,  Ado- 
ration of  the  Hagi,  by  other  masters. 

E.  Side.  Arrival  of  the  Santa  Casa  at  Loreto,  by  Jfiecolb  Tribolo; 
above  it.  Death  of  the  Virgin,  by  Domenico  Aimo  of  Bologna. 

IT.  Side.  Kativity  of  the  Virgin,  begun  by  Sansovino,  continued  by 
Baccio  Bandinelli  and  Raffaello  da  Montelwpo.  Basreliefs :  xTuptials  of  the 
Virgin,  by  the  same  masters. 

In  a  niche  of  the  interior  is  a  small  black  image  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  in  cedar,  attributed  to  St.  Luke.  It  is  richly  adorned  with  jewels, 
the  lustre  of  which  is  enhanced  by  silver  lamps  always  kept  burning. 
In  1798  it  was  carried  off  to  Paris  by  the  French. 

In  the  IT.  Tbaitsspt  is  the  entrance  to  the  Treasury  (open  to  the 
public  on  Sun.  till  11.30  a.m. ;  at  other  times  fee  1  ft,) ,  which  contains 
valuable  votive  offerings  and  curiosities,  the  gifts  of  monarchs  and  persons 
of  rank.  The  ceiling-painting  is  by  Pomarancio^  who  also  painted  the  now 
damaged  frescoes  in  the  dome. 

In  the  Piazza  in  front  of  the  chnich  are  the  JesuiU^  CoUegc  and 
the  •Palazzo  Apostolico,  begun  in  1510  from  designs  by  Bramante, 

The  latter  contains  a  small  picture-gallery  (Tiiian,  Christ  and  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery;  Vouet,  Last  Supper;  Schidone,  St.  Clara*,  Over- 
cino.  Descent  from  the  (3ros8;  Ann.  Carracci^  Nativity,  etc.);  a  hall  with 
Tapestries  after  RaphaeVs  Cartoons  (Paul  at  Lystra,  Healing  the  Lame,  *Fced 
my  Sheep*,  Elymas  the  Sorcerer,  Holy  Family,  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes, 
St.  Paul's  Speech);  and  a  Collection  of  Majolicas,  chiefly  from  the  well- 
known  manufactory  in  Urbino  (I'/a  fr.) 

At  (171/2  M.)  Porto  Becanati  (3000  inhab.)  we  alight  for  — 

Beeanati  (6800 inhab.),  loftily  sltnated  at  some  distance  from  the 
line  and  commanding  charming  views.  It  was  a  fortified  and  impor- 
tant place  in  the  middle  ages.  A  charter  of  municipal  privileges  ac* 
corded  to  it  by  Emp.  Frederick  U.  in  1229  is  shown  at  the  Pakaso 
Comunale.  The  Cathedral  of  S.  Flaviano,  with  a  Gothic  porch, 
contains  the  monument  of  Gregory  XII.,  of  1417.  In  8,  Domenico 
are  six  good  paintings  by  Lor.  Lotto  (1508).  Several  of  the  palaces 
deserve  notice,  especially  that  of  the  Leopardi,  containing  tbe  collec- 
tions of  the  scholar  and  poet  Qiacomo  Leopardi  (d.  1837). 

Excursion  from  Becanati  to  Macerata  (p.  110),  passing  the  ruins  of 
Hehna  Ridna  (remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  bridge,  etc.,  on  the  Potmtay, 

The  train  crosses  the  Potenta,  23  M.  Potenm  Picena  (3000  in- 
hab.), named  after  a  Roman  colony,  the  ruins  of  which  have  disap- 
peared.  On  the  hill,  41/2  M.  distant,  lies  Montcsanto, 
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27  M.  Porto  Civitanova,  at  the  month  of  the  Chientif  the  town 
of  Givitanoya  (about  2000  inhah.)  lies  1  M.  inknd.  —  Thence  to 
Pescara,  Foggia,  etc.,  eee  Baedeker' t  Southern  Italy, 

FsoM  PoBTO  CiviTANoTA  TO  Fabbiamo,  69 V2  H.,  railway  (one  throagh- 
train  daily)  in  about  41/4  hrs.  —  The  line  at  first  ascends  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  CMeiUi,  5  H.  MonUeosaro;  8  M.  Morrovalle-Monie  S.  Qittsto;  IS'/s  M. 
Pautula^  a  town  on  the  height  to  the  left,  with  2300  inhabitants. 

ITVs  M.  Hacerata  (Pace;  Posta)^  a  flourishing  town  with  10,100  Inhab., 
capital  of  the  province  of  Hacerata,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  heights 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Chienti  and  Potenza,  possesses  a  university,  an 
agricultural  academy,  etc.  In  tiie  Cathedral  a  Hadonna  with  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Julian,  ascribed  to  Perugino.  In  8.  Oiovatmi  an  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Lanfraneo.  The  Paktzzo  MunMpale  and  the  Pal.  Ccmpagnoni 
contain  inscriptions  and  antiquities  from  Helvia  Rieina  (p.  109),  after 
the  destruction  of  which  the  modern  towns  of  Becanati  and  Macerata 
sprang  up.  Macerata  also  has  a  modern  triumphal  arch,  called  the  Porta 
Pia.  The  Biblioteea  Oomunale  contains  a  small  Pinaeoteea^  the  chief  treasures 
of  which  are  a  Madonna  and  S8.  Julian  and  Anthony  of  Padua  by  OenHle  da 
Fabriano  (ITos.  85,  22),  a  Madonna  by  Carlo  CrivelU  (1470;  Ko.  86),  and  a 
Madonna  with  S9.  Julian  and  Anthony  by  Allegretto  Nuzi  da  Fabriano 
(1368)  ISTo.  89).  Outside  the  gate,  'A  M.  from  the  town,  is  the  church  of 
the  Madonna  delle  Verginef  by  Battista  Lucano,  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Bramante. 

22  M.  UrbisagUa.  the  Roman  Urbt  Salvia,  with  extensive  ruins,  am- 
phitheatre, walls,  baths,  etc.    24  M.  Pollenza. 

28Va  M.  Tolentino  {Corona,  tolerable),  the  ancient  Tolentimun  Plcenutn, 
prettily  situated  on  tiie  Chienti^  with  4100  inhab.,  was  once  strongly 
fortified.  The  Palazzo  Municipale  in  the  Piazza  contains  a  few  B.oman 
antiquities,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  female  portrait-statue  of  the 
time  of  the  Flavian  emperors.  The  Bcniliea  di  S.  Niccolb  possesses  a  court 
of  the  13th  cent,  and  a  fine  Portal  by  Rosso  of  Florence  (1431),  presented 
to  his  native  town  by  Kiccol6  Mauruzzi,  the  celebrated  condottiere.  A 
chapel  in  the  interior  is  adorned  with  frescoes  from  the  Ufe  of  St.  Kicholas 
of  Tolentino,  by  Lorenso  and  Jacopo  da  San  Severino,  and  another  contains 
two  paintings  of  the  Venetian  school  (the  Fire  at  St.  Mark's  at  Venice, 
and  the  Plague  In  Sicily).  The  church  of  8.  Francesco,  dating  from  the 
13th  cent.,  contains  a  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion  executed  in  I06O  (chapel 
to  the  right  of  the  high-altar)  and  another  of  1475,  representing  the  Madonna 
and  8.  Amicone  di  Rambone  helping  the  infirm  (chapel  to  the  left).  The 
church  of  8.  Catervo,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  possesses  an  early- Christ- 
ian sarcophagus ,  embellished  with  reliefs  (Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Christ 
as  the  Good  Shepherd)  and  containing  the  remains  of  St.  Catervus,  who  is 
highly  revered  in  the  Marches.  The  frescoes  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
Evangelists  date   from  the  15th  century.     The  Pat,  OenUUmi  contains  the 

5roceed8  of  Uie  excavations  carried  on  by  Count  Silverl  Gentiloni  since 
880  in  the  Plcene  necropolis  surrounding  tibe  town  (adm.  by  visiting-card). 
The  tombs,  dating  from  c.  525-360  B.C.,  yield  numerous  weapons  and  amber 
ornaments.  The  learned  Francis  Phile^hus^  one  of  the  first  students  and 
disseminators  of  classical  literature,  was  bom  at  Tolentino  in  1388.  —  The 
picturesque  environs  command  fine  views  of  the  mountains. 

The  railway  now  quits  the  Chienti  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  i*«- 
tenza.  —  36  M.  Baa  Beverino  delle  Karche  (Leon  d'Oro),  a  town  with 
3200  inhab.,  arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Septempeda.  In  the  church 
del  Casiello,  frescoes  by  DiotisaM  d'Angeluzzo,  and  an  altar-piece  by  Niccolb 
da  Foligno  (1468)  \  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Duomo  Nwmo  a  Madonna,  a  good 
early  work  by  PinturiceMo.  8.  Lorenzo  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple.  Inscriptions  and  antiquities  in  the  town-hall,  and  at  the  residence 
of  the  Conte  Servansi-CoUio.    4O72  M.  OagUole. 

From  (42  M.)  OasttJrRatmondo  (Alb.  Rossi)  a  road  leads  to  the  6.  to  (6  M.) 
Oamerino  (4300  inhab.),  the  ancient  Camerinum  Umbrorum,  once  the  capital 
of  the  Umbrian  Camertes,  who  during  the  Samnite  wars  allied  themselves 
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with  Rome  against  the  Etrnflcans.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  (fotmded  in 
2S2).  The  cathedral  of  S.  Sovino  occupies  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter; 
in  f^ont  of  it  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  Pope  Siztns  V.,  of  1667.  The  pidnter 
Carlo  Maratta  was  bom  here  in  1625  (d.  at  Rome  in  1713). 

47  M .  Kateliea  {APt.  Mona^  dean)^  a  town  with  3800  inhab.,  possessing 
pictnres  by  Palmezaano  and  Eusebio  di  8.  Giorgio  in  the  church  of  6.  Fran- 
cesco dei  Zoecolanti,  and  a  small  picture-gallery  in  the  Pal.  Piersanti.  — 
MVs  M.  Cerreto  cTEsi;  64  H.  Albaeina  (see  below,  change  carriag««  for 
Jesi  and  Ancona).  —  68i/t  H.  FabrianOf  see  below. 

14.  From  Ancona  to  Foligno  (Orte,  Borne). 

80  M.  Railway  in  31/4-6V2  hrs.  (fares  14  fr.  60,  10  fr.  25 ,  6  fr.  60  c.  1  ex- 
press 16  fr.  5,  11  fr.  25  c).  To  Rome  (183  M.)  in  7V2-12  hrs.  (fares  W  fr. 
36,  28  fr.  30,  15  fr.  5  c.  ^  express,  86  fr.  70,  25  fr.  65  c). 

To  (51/2  M.)  Falconara  Marittimay  see  p.  104.  —  Here  the  train 
diverges  to  the  S.W.  into  the  valley  of  the  Eaino  (Lat.  ^«f«),  which 
it  crosses  at  (IOY2  M.)  ChiaravalU. 

171/2  M.  Jesi  (Ali),  8.  Antonio;  Speranza,  both  fair;  Corona), 
with  6200mhab.,  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  province,  was  the  ancient  iEsls,  where  the  £!mp. 
Frederick  II.,  the  illustrious  son  of  Henry  YI.,  was  born  on  26th 
Dec.  1194.  The  picturesque  town- walls,  dating  from  the  middle 
ages,  are  In  good  preservation.  The  Cathedral  is  dedicated  to  the 
martyr  St.  Septimius,  the  first  bishop  of  Jesi  (308).  The  Palazzo 
JPuhhlico,  now  the  Prefettura,  bears  the  town-arms  within  an  ela- 
borate Renaissance  border.  The  Library  contains  several  good  paint- 
ings by  Lor.  Lotto,  etc.  Jesi  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Glov.  Batt. 
Pergolese  (b.  1710;  d.  1736  at  Pozzuoli),  the  composer  of  the  Stabat 
Mater;  and  a  neighbouring  village  gave  birth  to  the  composer  G. 
Spontini  (1778-1851). 

The  valley  contracts,  and  the  train  crosses  the  river  twice.  26  M. 
CMtel  Flanio.  Beyond  (301/2  M.)  Serra  8.  QuiricOj  the  valley  narrows 
to  a  wild  ravine,  endangered  by  falling  rocks.  Long  tunnel  through 
the  Monte  Rosso.  391/2  M.  Albaeina-,  to  Porto  Givlt&nova,  see  above. 

441/2  M.  Fabriano  (Leon  d'Oro;  Campana),  a  prosperous  town 
with  6600  inhab.,  noted  since  the  14th  cent,  for  its  paper-manufac- 
tories, lies  near  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Tuficum  and  Attidivm.  The 
Town  Hall  contains  ancient  inscriptions  and  a  small  collection  of 
pictures.  The  Campanile  opposite  bears  a  bombastic  inscription  about 
the  unity  of  Italy.  The  churches  of  8.  Niccolb,  8.  BenedettOj  8. 
AgostinOj  and  8.  Lucta,  and  the  private  houses  Casa  Morichi  and 
Fomariy  contain  pictures  of  the  Fabriano  school,  of  which  Oentile 
da  Fabriano  (about  1370-1460 ;  p.  49)  was  the  head.  —  Railway 
to  Porto  Civitanova,  see  p.  110. 

From  Fabriano  a  mountain-road  (9  M.)  leads  vi&  the  picturesque  Oenga 
to  the  lofty  Sasaoferrato,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  consisting  of  the 
upper  and  lower  town,  with  000  inhab.,  and  possessing  interesting  churches 
and  pictures.  Cfiambattista  Salvia  sumamed  Sasso/errato,  was  bom  here  in 
1605 ;  he  was  especially  noted  for  his  Madonnas,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1685. 
S.  JPietrOf  in  the  upper  town,  contains  a  Madonna  by  him.    In  the  vicinity 
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are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  JSenttnum,  where,  B.  G.  296,  the  great  decisive 
battle  took  place  between  the  Romans  and  the  allied  Samnites,  Gauls,  Urn- 
brians,  and  Etruscans,  in  which  the  consul  Decius  heroically  sacrificed  hixn-< 
self.  The  Roman  supremacy  oyer  the  whole  of  Italy  was  thus  established. 
—  To  the  K.B.  of  Sassoferrato,  on  the  road  to  Senigallia  (p.  104),  lies  the 
little  town  of  Aroevia  (1300  inhab.).  The  church  of  S.  Bernardo  contains 
a  large  altarpiece  by  Luca  Signorelli  (1507;  restored  in  1880),  and  a  fine 
BaptGm  of  Christ  and  a  Madonna  with  saints  (1520),  by  the  same  master. 

Beyond  Fabriano  the  train  skirts  the  brook  (?tano,  and' pene- 
trates the  central  Apennine  chain  by  a  tunnel  IY4  M.  long. 

At  (5472  M.)  Foaaato  di  Vico  (to  Arezzo  and  Fossato,  R.  8.)  we 
enter  the  plain  of  the  ChUucio.  To  the  left  on  the  hill,  Palazzolo ;  to 
the  right,  Pellegrmo ;  to  the  left,  Palatzo  and  S.  Facondino. 

58  M.  OnaldoTadino,  a  small  town  with  2700  inhab.,  lies  abont 
2  M.  from  the  railway  (cab  40  c.) ,  near  the  insignificant  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Tadinum.  In  552  Narses  defeated  and  slew  the  Os- 
trogothlc  king  Totila  here,  and  owing  to  this  victory,  soon  gained 
possession  of  Rome.  In  the  Palazzo  Comunale  is  a  small  picture- 
gallery  with  a  Pietli  by  Niccold  da  Foligno  (1471)  and  works  by 
native  artists;  in  the  corridor  are  an  ancient  sarcophagus  and  a 
few  inscriptions.  The  church  of  8,  Francesco  contains  an  altar-piece 
by  Niccold  da  Foligno  (1471).  The  Cathedral  has  a  fine  rose-win- 
dow; in  the  sacristy,  pictures  by  Niccold  da  Foligno. 

The  train  gradually  descends  to  (68  M.)  Kocera  TTmhra,  an  epis- 
copal town  (1300  inhab.),  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nuceria,  a  city 
of  the  Umbri  (3  M.  from  the  station;  omn.).  The  Cathedral  and  the 
church  of  the  Mademina  contain  a  few  tolerable  paintings.  Some 
admirable  frescoes  of  1434  were  discovered  in  1877  on  the  organ- 
screen  of  8,  FrancescOy  and  others  of  less  importance  (c.  1500)  in 
the  nave  and  choir.  The  Orfanotrofeo  (Veseovado  Antieo)  contains 
portraits  of  the  bishops  of  Nocera  from  the  Ist  cent,  of  our  era  (?), 
painted  in  1659.  About  2V4  M.  from  the  town  are  mineral  springs, 
known  since  1510. 

On  the  slope  of  the  Monte  Pennine  (5160  ft.),  above  the  town,  is  a 
prettily  situated  and  much  frequented  Summer  Hotel  (IBTOft.;  pens.  8-10  f^.} 
omn.  at  the  station;  open  June-Sept.). 

The  train  enters  the  narrow  Vol  Topina^  crosses  the  brook  several 

times,  traverses  a  tunnel,  and  descends  by  Ponte  Centesimo  to  — 

80  M.    Foligno  i  thence  to  Rome,  see  pp.  82-90  and  69-71. 
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KOME. 
Preliminary  Information. 

a.  Hotels.  PentiOAs.  Private  Apartments. 

AriirtiL  At  the  fftaeione  Temiiu,  or  cjbief  railway-atatioa  (Plan  I,  XL, 
27;  Buffet,  d^j.  ^,  D.  3  fr.},  .nnmero^  hotel-omnibuses  are  jln  waiting,  for 
the  use  of  which  a  charge  of  1-1  Vs  fr<  is  made  in  the  bill.  Cab  to  the  town: 
with  one  horse,  for  1-2  pers.,  1  fr.^  at  night  1  fr.  20  c;  with  two  horses, 
for  1-4  P^tSm  2  fr.,  at  night  2Vs  ^r*;  small  articles  of  luggage  free,  each 
small  box  20  c..,  trunk  50  c.  (comp..  tariff  in  the  Appz.)..  Porter  (facchino) 
25-60  c.  —  There  is  another  station  at  Tra$tev§re  (p..  324)  of  little  impor- 
tance, however,  to  tourUts^  it  serves  the  W.  quarters  of  the  city  for  the 
line  from  Borne  to  Fiumicino  (p.  394)  and  for.  slow  trains  to  Civita  Vec- 
chia.  Leghorn,  and  Pisa  (^1).  —  Polxok  OrvifSB  (Questura):  Via  88.  Apos- 
toli  17  (PI.  U,18).  >- Hallway  enquiry  an4  tieket  offices  in  the  town :  Via  dejla 
Propaganda  8  and  Via  del  Oorso  218  i  Thot,  Cook  ^  Bm^  Piaaza  dl  Spagna  2. 

Hotala  (comp*  PP-  vl,  xvj).  The  first-class  hotels  are  large  and  com- 
fortable estaUisbments,  with  lifts,  etc.,  and  are  nearly  all  lighted  by 
electricity.    Several  are.  closed  during  summ.er. 

*H5nL  (^uiBiHALB  (PI.  I,  n,  27,  (2),  Via  ICazionale  7,  a  Ifvge  and  well- 
managed  hotel  in  tha  Swiss  style,  with  an  excellent  but  expensive  rest«^u- 
rant  in  the  ^Winter  Garden' ;  *B&I8Tol  (PI.  I,  24,  ^),  Piasaa  Barberjni, 
*LoxDSBs  (PI.  I,  17,  L\  Pia7,sa  di  Spagna  13,  two  first-class  houses,  the 
jformer  frequented  by  the  British,  the  latter  by  the  Cterman  aristocracy; 
*Db  l'Eusopb  (PI.  I,  21,  £),  Piazza  di  Spagna  35,  frequented  by  the 
English.  Charges  at  these :  K.  from  4-5,  L.'  1  (Europe  i/ j,  A.  1.  B.  li/s, 
d^j.  4  (Quirinale  S^/a),  D.  6,  pens,  from  12,  omn.  with  luggage  1V«  fr.  — 
*I>E  RcssiE  BT  DBS  Ilbs  Bbitakniqubs  (PI.  I,  17,  /Q,  Via  Babuino  9,  near 
the  Piaezii  del  Popolo;  with  fine  garden,  B.  from  a.  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  IVs* 
d^j.  3,  D.  6,  pens,   from  10  fr.;  •Eotal  (PI.  I,  26,  iZ),   Via  Venti  Settem- 


^  A.  *Ia, 

from  11  fr.;  •Continental  (PI.  II,  1^7,  (?),  via  Cavbur  5, 'beside  the  station, 
frequented  by  the  English,  E.  3-5,  L.  1,  A.  1,  B.  lya,  d<j.'  SVa,  I>.  6, 
pens.  10-13  fr. 

In  the  tipper  and  partly  new  quarter  on  the  Pincian  Hill  and  the  17. 
slope  of  the  Quirinal :  *De  Pabis  (PI.  I,  24,  X,  PX  Via  S.  Kicola  di  Tolen- 
tino  67,  near  the  Piazza  Barberini,  R.  2-4,  L.  *U,  A.  1,  B.  IVs,  d^.  2Vs, 
D.  5,  pens.  10-12  fr.;  'EdbK  (PI.  I,  20,  -K),  Via  Ludovisi  49,  in  a  sunny 
situation,  near  the  Pincian  Garden,  with  a  view  of  the  city,  R.  &  A. 
3V2-6,  L.  "A,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  10-12  fr.;  Sud,  Via  Lombardia 
(PI.  I,  20,  28),  It;,  L.,  A  A.  2V2-31/8,  B.  11/2,  d^j.  2Va,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine), 

Sens.  7-10  fr.;  *Has8Leb,  Piazza  B.  Trinita  de'  Mont),  above  the  Scala  di 
pagna  (PI.  I,  90,  21)  and  close  to  the  Pincian  Garden,  almost  exclusively 
frequented  by  Germans,  same  charges  as  in  the  Eden  Hotel ;  d^Italia 
(PI.  I,  21,  24,  J),  Via  Quattro  Fontane  19,  with  view  of  the  Barberini 
Gardens,  R.  3,  L.  »/4,  A.  »/<»  B.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  10-12  fn;  •MotABO 
(PI.  I,  21,  i/))  Via  Gregoriana  56,  similar  charges. 

In  the  lower  streets  near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  in  the  direction  of  the 
Corso:   *Anqletbbbb  (PI.  I,  18,  A)^  Via  Bocca  di  Leone  14,   R.  3,  L.  »/<» 

A.  1,  B.  l»/&  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens,  from  10  fr.;  d'Allemaqnk  (PI.  I,  18,  Al.)^ 
Via  Condotti  88,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3-5^  B.  IV2,  d^j.  8,  D.  5,  pens.  8-12  fr.j 
Hot.-Pbnb.  ANaLO-AuBBiOANO  (PI.  I,  18,  AA\  Via  Fratina  128,  R.  from  3, 
L.  »/4,  A.  1,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  8,  D.  5,  pens.  10-14,  omn.  I-IV2  fr.  These  three 
are  of  the  first-class  and  are  chiefly  patronized  by  English  and  Americans. 
~  To  the  H".  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna:  d'Alibbbt  (PI.  I,  17,  A\  Vicolo 
d'Alibert,   a  clean  hdtel  garni  of  the  second  class,  R.  2-3,  L.  Vsi  -4.  Vs* 

B.  1,  pens.  8-10  fr.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna:  Pobtb  (PI.  I, 
18,  i^,  Via  della  Vite  29,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3V«-4,  B.  l*/*,  ddj.  3,  D.  4  (both 

8* 
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incl.  wine),  peni.  10  fr.j  Vitto^ia  (PI.  I,  21,  F),  Via  Due  MaceUi  24 j 
Obibntb  &  Ybnbzia  (PI.  I,  21,  0),  in  the  upper  Via  del  Tritone  80,  near 
the  Piazza  Barberini. 

In  the  lower  part  Of  the  Via  Kazionale,  on  the  Quirinal,  but  nearer 
the  Piazza  Venezia,  the  Capitol,  and  the  Forum  Bomanum:  Bbllbvub 
(PI.  n,  21,  B),  Via  Nazlonale  163,  B.,  L.,  A  A.  6-6,  B.  IVs,  d^j.  3,  D.  6, 
pens.  12  fr.;  •Laurati  (PI.  II,  20,  i).  Via  Nazionale  153-165,  B.  3V«-4, 
L.  3/4,  A.  s/4,  B.  li/s,  d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  9-12  fr.$  Sdissb,  Via  Kazionale 
104,  B.  3-4,  L.  «/4,  A.  »/4,  B.  IV*,  d^.  21/2,  D.  4V«»  pens.  9-12  fr.  All  these 
are  of  the  first  class. 

Nearer  the  centre  of  the  city:  *Maeini  (PI.  I,  18,  M),  Via  del  Tri- 
tone 17,  near  the  Piazza  Poll  and  the  Piazza  Golonna,  largely  patronized 
by  Americans,  B.  8-6,  L.  V^i  -^>  U  B.  lVs>  d^j*  SVs)  ^*  &>  V^^b.  from 
10  fr.;  *Hi»BBVA  (PI.  n,  18,  Ma)t  beside  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  an  old- 
established  house  recently  re-fitted,  B.  from  2VsfrM  L.  60,  A.  80  c.,  B.  IV4, 
d^j.  3,  D.  5,  pens.  8V2-12  fr.  Both  these  are  of  the  first  class.  —  National, 
Piazza  di  Monte  Oitorio  (PI.  H,  18),  B.  2-3,  L.  >/«>  ^-  V*,  »•  I'A,  d^j.  3, 
D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8-10  fr.  —  Milano  (PI.  II,  Ifif,  if).  Via  Colonna 
and  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio,  with  restaurant,  patronized,  like  the  Na- 
tional,  by  Italian  deputies.  —  Capitolb  (PI.  II,  17,  18,  (7),  Via  del  Corso 
286,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Venezia,  with  the  Cafe-Bestaurant  Venezia 
(see  p.  117).  —  Colonna  (PI.  I,  17,  (7),  to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  Colonna; 
Cbntbalb  (PI.  n,  18,  O),  Via  della  Bosa  9,  a  commendable  hotel  garni, 
B.  3,  L.  3/47  A.  »/4  "•»  Cbbabi  (PI.  II,  18,  C),  Via  di  Pietra  89;  Sbnato 
(PI.  II,  15,  <Sr),  Via  delle  Coppelle  16,  with  restaurant;  S.  Chiaba  (PI.  II, 
18,  C%),  Via  S.  Chiara  18,  B.  2  fr.,  L.  60,  A.  SOc.j  Cavoue  (PI.  II,  15,  (7), 
Via  S.  Chiara  5.    The  last-named  hotels  are  entirely  in  the  Italian  style. 

Pensions  (comp.  p.  xvii).  In  the  new  Ludovisi  quarter  (p.  139;  PI. 
1,237:  Lbbhann,  Via  Veneto  lb,  7-10  fr.;  Zamvos,  Via  di  Porta  Pinclana 
34, '  chiefly  English  and  Americans ;  Mabia  Bosada  ,  Palazzo  Spallanzani, 
Via  Aurora  35,  is  a  good  hdtel  garni  in  this  quarter.  —  To  the  S.  of  these, 
but  still  in  the  higher  districts:  Chapman,  Via  S.  Kicola  di  Tolentino  76; 
Dawes,  Via  Sistina  57 ;  Michel,  Via  Bistina  72,  pens.  8-12  fr. ;  these  three 
frequented  by  English  and  Americans;  Db  Ebismanic,  Via  Agostino  De- 
pretis  86,  Austrian  \  pension,kept  by  the  Suobe  dbllb  CIeocb  (Swiss  nuns). 
Via  8.  Basilio  8,  Oasa  S.  Giuseppe,  simple.  —  In  and  near  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna  (PI.  I,  17,  18):  Anglaisb  (Murdle-IAmi)^  Smith,  Piazza  di  Spagna 
51  and  93,  both  English;  Tbllbnbach,  Via  Dae  Macelli  66,  a  first  class 
international  house,  with  lift  and  baths,  well  fitted  up,  9-12'fr.;  Tassxlli, 
Via  Due  Macelli  73,  7  fr.;  Avanzi,  Via  di  Capo  le  Case  75,  English;  Fbah- 
9AI8E,  Via  del  Tritone  36,  with  lift'  8-11  fr.;  Gobi,  Via  del  Tritone  36. 
—  In  the  lower  part*  of  the  Via  Nazionale  (PI.  II,  21):  von  Kbuqbb,  Via 
Nazionale  181  and  Via  del  Quirinale  43,  8  fr. ,  English  and  Americans; 
Pbcobi,  in  the  same  house,  IS  fr. 

Private  Apartments  (comp.*  p.  xvii).  The  best  are  situated  in  the 
old  strangers'  quarter  (PI.  I,  17,  18,  2jL),  bouncled  by  the  Via  del  Corso, 
the  Via  del  Tritone,  and  the  Via  Sistina,  especially  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  the  Via  Kazionale  (PI.  II,  24),  Via 
Venti  Settembre  (PI.  I,  24,  27,  26),  and  in  the  high-lying  Ludovisi  quarter 
(p.  139;  PJ,  I,  20,  23).  In  the  Forum  of  Trajan  and  the  adjoining  streets 
the  visitor  may  obtain  sunny  apartments ,  conveniently  situated  with  regard 
to  the  ancient  part  of  the  town.  Bent  of  two  well-furnished  rooms  in  a 
good  locality  150-250  fr.,  one  room  40-80  fr.  per  month ;  for  a  suite  of  3-5 
rooms  300-500  fr.  and  even  1000  fr.  (e.g.  in  the  Via  Sistina  or  Via  Gre^ 
goriana).  ,B.boms  to  let  are  indicated  by  notices  and  placards;  but,  as  these 
are  seldom  removed  when  the  rooms  are  engaged,  the  traveller  must  be 
prepared  for  a  number  of  fruitless  enquiries.  —  House-agents :  Karl  PochaUkVf 
Via  del  Corso  131;  Toti^  Piazza  di  Spagna '53;  Multon  A  Co.,  ]^iasza  8. 
Claudio  93.  —  Firewood  is  kept  stored  in  many  houses  (basket  about  2^%  fr  •) ; 
it  may  be  bought  cheaper  (90  fr.  per  *passo\  delivered  free),  at  BottiU,  Via 
Monte  Brianzo  83;  OentilVty  Via  del  Corso  173,  Fascial  Piazza  di  Spagna 
51;  and  other  large  wood-stores. 
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h.  0*ftt.   0«iifeottoa«ni.  Bettavniiitt.   Beer.  Otterie. 

Oafis.  *Romai  "Via  del  Corso  ^26-432;  *yaxiondl€,  perhaps  the  finest 
caf^  in  Italy,  Via  del  Corso  179,  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  delle  Gonvertite 
(excellent  coffee  at  these  two)*,  Venetia^  Gorso  289^  CoUmna  (see  below), 
Piazza  Colonna;  5.  Chiaray  Via  S.  Ghlara,  adjoining  the  Piazza  Minenra; 
Cf»pr€iori^  Piazza  Gapretarl  \  (U»fh  Tureo^  Piazia  di  Spagna  43  (also  beer)  \ 
OreeOy  Via  Gondotti  86,  frequented  by  artists;  Cattelli»o,  Via  Kazionale 
134.  —  lee*  in  all  the  caf^ ;  particularly  good  at  the  *8orhetteria  NapoU- 
tctnOy  Via  deir  Impresa  22,  to  the  X.  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  60  c.  per  por* 
tion,  30  c.  per  half-portion. 

Oonfeettonera.  Bonzi  A  Singer  ^  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  comer  of  the 
Via  del  Corso  (No.  349)  and  the  Piazza  Golonna^  Pesoli^  via  del  Tritone 
06;  Bamatzotti,  Via  del  Gorso  404,  Via  Frattina  76,  and  Via  ITazionale 
195;  Nattarri^  Piazza  di  Spagna  81. 

Beatanraata  (those  of  more  moderate  pretensions  are  called  Trattorie ; 
eomp.  p.  zvii).  Handsomely  fitted  up  and  expensive  (D.  hprix  fixe  6  fr.  and 
upwards):  —  *Qiuirincde  (p.  116),  excellent  but  bill  of  fare  unpriced; 
Doney  A  Mpoti,  Via  delle  Gonvertite  19 ;  iV<u<arrt,  Piazza  di  Spagna  81; 
Spillmann  A  Co.^  Via  della  Vite  11.  ->  The  following  is  somewhat  less 

5 retentions  though  the  cuisine  is  excellent:  *Ranieri^  via  Maria  de^  Fiori 
6,  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  —  In  the  Gorso  and  near  the  Piazza 
Colonna  (p.  162) :  Cqfi  di  Roma,  Via  del  Corso  426  (see  above) ;  Milano  (see 
p.  116),  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio  13;  Colonma^  Piazza  Colonna,  in  the  arcade 
to  the  nght  with  another  entrance  in  the  Monte  Citorio ;  Caffi  di  Ventgia^ 
Corso  288,  near  the  Piazza  Venezia;  *Com«lio^  Via  del  Corso  418,  at  the 
comer  of  the  Piazza  S.  Lorenzo,  with  a  garden  (Vienna  beer  35  c). 

Second  class,  with  good  French  and  Italian  cuisine :  in  the  strangers^ 
quarter  between  the  Via  del  Corso  and  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  (PL  1, 17, 18) : 
Renoud,  Via  Frattina  97;  Corrad^tti,  Via  della  Croce  81;  Panelli,  Via  della 
Groce  69;  Sueeursale  di  Fagitmo,  Via  Sistina  8,  above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
—  Kear  the  Piazza  Colonna  and  the  Pantheon  (PI.  II,  18) :  *Fagiano,  Piazza 
Colonna,  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Colonna;  *Le  Venete  (Venetian  cuisine). 
Via  Campo  Marsio  69,  with  garden,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  Ck)]onna; 
Senato  (p.  116;  K.  Italian  cuisine),  Via  delle  Coppelle  16,  to  the  W.  of 
»he  Piazsa  Colonna;  Falcone  (Roman  cuisine),  Piazza  Caprettari  83b,  near 
8.  Bustachio,  to  the  W.  of  the  Pantheon. 

The  following  are  cheaper  houses:  Cerviffni^  Via  Kazionale  248,  near 
the  Piazza  delle  Terme;  ^Pietro  MieeOy  Via  8.  Andrea  delle  Fratte  85  and 
Via  Mercede  27  (Piedmontese  eookery),  to  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna; 
Rotetta,  Via  Giustiniani  22  and  Vieolo  della  Bosetta  1,  nearly  opposite 
the  Pantheon.  —  The  cuisine  and  wine  at  the  following  are  perhaps  as 
good  aa  at  those  just  enumerated,  but  the  rooms  are  not  so  clean :  *PaMe<to, 
Piazza  Tor  Sanguigna  17,  with  another  entrance  at  52  Circo  Agonale; 
Bueci^  Via  delle  Coppelle  64,  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  Colonna  (for  fish 
and  *zuppa  alia  mannaraO;  FioreUiy  Via  delle  Colonnette  4,  to  the  W.  of 
the  Via  del  Corso  and  to  the  N.  of  S.  Carlo  al  Gorso,  unpretending  but 
well  spoken  of;  Iratt,  Evropea.,  Piazza  Bustlcucci  21  &  26,  opposite  St. 
Peter'^s,  convenient  for  visitors  to  the  Vatican,  but  mediocre. 

Beer  (birra).  The  Birrerie  are  large  and  well-fitted  up.  Cornelio^  see 
above;  Fr,  Morteo  (Vienna  beer),  Via  Kazionale  46-48,  opposite  S.  Vitale 
(PI.  n,  24);  Saverio  AlbrecM,  Via  di  8.  Giuseppe  a  Capo  le  Case  24  (Munich 
beer)  to  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Cfambrtnus-ffalle,  Via  del  Corso  393, 
to  the  K.  of  the  Piazza  Colonna  (Munich  beer),  with  a  new  hall,  entrance 
Via  del  Giardino  77  (not  for  ladies  at  night). 

Tuscan.  Wine  Houses  (comp.  p.  xix).  The  best  are  C<MeZI»,  Via  dell' 
Impresa  25,  with  a  branch  at  Via  del  Tritone  172  B;  Oampagnoli^  Via  della 
Missione  5,  behind  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Provision  Dealers,  etc.  Meals  are  supplied  to  private  houses  by  nearly 
all  the  Trattorie  and  by  Bricehi^  Via  Capo  le  Case  71 ;  Giorgio^  Via  Bocca 
di  Leone  5.  —  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  Eostigcxsie,  where 
freshly  cooked  meat  and  poultry  may  be  bought  by  the  pound  for  dinner 
or  supper:   (^«pa,  Via  Venti  Settembre  22;  jP^IoM,  Via  Venezia  10 ;  i/et, 
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Via  TomaoelUlfiS,  and  otheM.  —  Ehcojsh  and  Vibnnbbb  Bascbs  :  Oolalued^ 
Via  del  Babuino  94;  Donati  (biscuits),  Via  Principe  Umbetto  145;  Lais^ 
Via  della  Croce  49;  Perego,  Via  Nazionale  143;  falan^  Via  del  Babuino 
100  and  Via  Condotti  79a.  — Vaochsbib  (dairies;  fresh  milk,  cream,  butter, 
and  eggs  daily):  Via  Venti  Settembre  141,  with  branch-establislunent  at 
Via  Sistina  106^  Via  Muratte  84;  Via  del  Tritone  161.  ^  Gbogbrs:  Casoni^ 
Piazza  di  Spagna  32;  Cattrati.  Piazza  Trevi  89;  Farentiy  Piazza  di  Spagna 
46;  Noltgti^  ViaDaeMacelli90;  Achino^  Monte  Citorio  116.  —  Peesbbvso 
Meats,  etc.:  AlberUni^  Via  Nazionale  60  and  Via  Crociferl  28;  Dagnino^ 
Via  del  Tritone  54-56;  Guerrini  ,Viz,  Frattina  109;  Valazza^  Via  Muratte 
11.  —  Fbuit  Shops:  Oangalanti^  Piazza  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  19;  Posidoro^ 
Via  del  Tritone  179 ;  MelanOy  Via  della  Croce  9. 

Oateiie  (wine-houses,  comp.  p.  xiz>.  The  following  have  a  good 
name  for  their  wine  at  present :  Jaeobini^  with  buffet.  Via  di  Pietra  66  and 
Via  Quattro  Fontane  114  (wine  of  Genizano) ;  Ostini ,  Piazza  Colonna  (Gen- 
zano);  Palombella  (Monteflascone ,  p.  71),  Via  della  Palomb.ella  2;  San- 
tovetti^  Via  del  Quirinale  21  (Fraseati);  Salvatori,  Via  Uffi«i  del  Vicario 
23;  the  Osterie^  Via  Belsiana  86  and  Via  Sistina  29  (Marino  wiqe) ;  Bottiglieria 
Romana,  Via  IJmiltik  74  (Orvieto) ;  Scagnettiy  Via  Metastasio  21,  beside  the 
theatre  of  that  name.  There  are  also  favourite  Osterie  outside  the  Porta 
Pia  and  the  other  gates,  and=  by  the  Ponte  MolU  (p.  386);  comp.  also 
p.  128.  —  Sicilian  wine  may  be  obtained  on  the  ships  at  the  Bipa  Grande 
and  in  the  Via  del  Porto  in  Trastavere. 

Foreign  wines  are  sold  at  the  restaurants  (p.  117),  and  by  Pretentini, 
Via  della  Croce  78;  Bumel  A  Quichard  Afniy  Via  Frattina  116.  Also  by 
the  LiQUOBisTi:  Falehetto,  Via  del  Corso  228,  Piazza  Sciarra;  Oiacota^  Via 
della  Maddalena  17-19;  Gran  Cairo,  Via  del  Tritone  182;  PoiqaaU  AUiti, 
Via  del  Tritone  88  (open  till  2  a.m.);  Cornelio^  see  p.  117;  American  Bar, 
Via  del  Corso  329.  —  Hungarian  wine  at  Via  del  Corso  269.  —  Minebai.- 
Watebs  may  be. obtained  from  Cc^arely  Corso  20,  and  JUanzoni^  Via  Pietra  90. 

Tobacco  (comp.  p.  xix)  at  the  Regia  dei  TalaecM^  corner  of  the  Via  del 
Corso  and  Piazza  Sciarra;  foreign  cigars  26  c.  and  upwards. 

c.  Pott  and  Telegraph  Offices.   CTandagea.   Saddle  Horses.  Porters. 

Poet  Office  (comp.  Introd.,  p.  xxi),  Piazza  S.  Silvestro,  open  from 
8  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.  (PI.  1, 18  ;  p.  162;  also  entered  from  the  Via  della  Viie). 
Paste  Rettante  letters  Cfenma  in  postal  are  delivered  at  several  windows  for 
the  different  initials  under  the  arcades  in  the  cotxrt,  on  the  right.  Under 
the  arcades  on  the  left  is  a  writing-room.  Branch  Offices:  at  the  Railway- 
station  (open  till  10.80  p.m.) ,  Via  S.  ITicola  di  Tolentino  48  (open  till 
10  p.m.),  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Borgo  Nuovo  138,  Corso  Vlttorio  Bmanuele  161, 
Via  Alessandrina  77  (open  8-^.  —  Parcel  Post  at  the  general  postK>fflce 
and  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio  132  (9-Q. 

Telegraph  Office,  open  day  andnieht,  in  the  General  Post  Office  building, 
Piazza  S.  Silvestro  (PI.  I,  18;  p.  162).  Branch  Offices:  Piazza  Aracoeli  3, 
Via  Venti  Settembre  118,  Borgo  l^uovo  138  (in  summer  7-9,  in  winter  8-9) ; 
also  at  the  Railway-station  (open  night  and  da7)« 

Omnibuses,  Tramways,  and  Cabs,  see  Appendix. 

Carriage  Hirers.  Belli^  Via  Margutta  27;  PisciteW,  Vicolo  degli  Avignon- 
esi  7.  Charges  vary  according  to  the  season,  but  the  average  may  be  placed 
at  30  fr.  a  day.  The  best  carriages  are  obtained  at  the  larger  hotels,  where, 
however,  the  charge  is  sometimes  as  high  as  50  fr.  a  dav.  Gratuity  to  the 
coachman  extra.  —  Saddle  Horses.  Cairoli,  Via  Margutta  o8;  FraneesangeJi, 
Via  Principe  Umberto  133;  Pieretti,  Palazzo  Rospigliosi  (p.  151).  Charge 
about  10  fr.  for  half-a-day;  ostler's  fee  1  fr.  — Riding-School:  0.  Fennini 
A  Co.,  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Villa  Borghese. 

Porters  (Fattorini  PuhbUci).  The  best  are  those  of  the  Impresa  Ro- 
mana,  Vicolo  Sciarra  60,  with  the  name  on  their  caps  and  a  brass  number 
on  their  coats.  Porter  with  letter  or  luggage  under  oSlbs.,  26-75  c.  accord- 
ing to  the.  distance.    There  are  also  several  other  companies. 
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d.  ZmbMftiet  and  GoiiAalaiM.  Bankan.  PhyaUana  and  Ohemiats. 

Hoapitals.   Baths,  etc. 

Bmbaaaiaa  and  CUmanlataa.  There  are  two  classes  of  diplomatic  agents 
at  Rome,  fiiose  accredited  to  the  Italian  government,  and  those  accredited 
to  tiie  Papal  court  The  offices  of  two  of  the  former  class  alone  need  here 
be  mentioned :  Bbitish  Ekbabst,  Lard  Vivian^  Via  Venti  Settembre,  near 
Porta  Pia;  Amxbicah  Legation,  Hon.  W.  PotUr^  Via  Ifaaionale  13  (office- 
hoars  10-1).  —  BsiTisH  Consulate  :  A,  RQesltr  Franz^  Etq.^  consul,  Piazza 
8.  Clandio  96.  Aioebxoan  Consui^tx  :  Him.  AugutUu  0.  Bourn,  consul-gen- 
eral, Via  ITasionale  13  (offlce>hoars  10-2). 

Bankwva.  English :  The*.  Cook  A  Son,  Piazza  di  Spagna  1  B.  \  Maquuy 
Booitr^  A  <^.,?iazza  di  Spagna  30;  F.  MontOffVt^Mtmdley,  Piazza  di  Spagna 
79';  Roetkr^Franx^  Piazza  S.  Clandio  96  \  Phwden  d:  Co.,  Piwza  8.  Claudio 
166  -«  Italian :  Cerati,  Via  del  Baboino  61 ;  B.  Banaldi  A  Co, ,  Via  Con- 
dottiSO.  —  OtermBn :  Noit-Kolb  d:  Schumacher ,  Via  della  Hercede  9 ;  Schmiii 
A  Co.,  Via.  della  Vlte  7;  Puod,  Jfoorrenlbtrg,  A  Oo^  Palazzo  Chigl,  Piazza 
Colonna;  Fuetor,  Toffnola,  A  Co.,  Via  Due  Macelli  79;  W<»gniir€  A -Co.,  Via 
delle  If  nratte  70.  —  Moitbt  Chanobbs  :  Corhucci,  Piazza  di  Spagna  87 ;  others 
in  the  Corso,  Via  Condotti,  etc. 

Fhyaioians.  English:  Chnrt9s,  Via  8.  17icola  da  Tol^ntino  72;  Oeuon, 
Via  8.  Sebastianello  8;  Leslie  Milne,  Piazza  Barberini  47;  Milet,  Via  8al- 
Instiana  E;  Bpurway^  Bocca  di  Leone  22;  Thompson  (American),  Via  Due 
Macelli  60;  Toung,  Via  Venti  8ettembre  7.  —  Scandinavian:  Bull,  Piazza 
di  Spagna  20^  Munthe,  Piazza  di  Spagna  26.  —  German:  Srhardt,  Piazza 
di  Spagna  20;  Brhardt  Jun.  Piazza  di  Spagna  36;  Von  Fleisehl,  Via  degli 
Artisti  38;  Ton  KrtmieJ^feld,  Piazza  di  Spagna  45  II;  Prof.  Molesehott,  Via 
Voltnmo  58;  ITeuhafu,  Via  di  Porta  Pinciana  94;  Wsber,  Piazza  Trinita 
dei  Monti  18;  Witimer,  Via  delle  Qnattro  Fontane  17.  —  Italian:  BacelU, 
(consulting  pnysleian),  Piazza  Campitelli  2tBiM^lottni,  Via  Capo  le  Case  47; 
Oalassi,  Piazza  Capretari  70;  MonteeJdari,  Piazza  Pilotta  lA;  OeehM,  Pa- 
lazzo Moroni,  Via  8.  Nicola  da  Tolentino.  —  Homoopaths,  to*  be  heard 
ot  at  the  chemists.  -^  Subobons:  MareMdfava,  Via  Torre  Argentina  47; 
Jhtranio,  Via  8.  Basilio  60;  PcuqwiU,  Corso  Vitt.  Sman.  306.  —  Oculists: 
DmUone,  Piazza  Monte  Citorio  121;  Businslli,  Corso  Vitt.  Smanuele  252 
(1-2).  —  AuBiSTS:  Bgidi,  Via  Pietra  70;  De  Roisi,  Corso  Vitt.  Eman.  229. 
—  DBirrisTS:  Adhr,  Via  Nazionale  114;  Chamlberlain,  Via  Poli  37;  Curtis 
Piazza  di  Spagna  93,  1st  floor ;  Van  Martsr,  Via  Nazionale  87  (all  Ameii< 
cans) ;  MtmUn,  Via  deila  Vite  46. 

Ohemists:  Binimberghi,  Evans,  A  Co.,  Via  Condotti  64-66,  patronised 
by  the  English  and  American  embassies;  Roberts  A  Co.,  Piazza  di  8.  Lo- 
renzo in  Lucina  36;  Baher  A  Co.  (proprietor  O.  P.  Passarge),  Piazza  di 
Spagna  42;  Borioni,  Via  del  Babuino  96;  Oameri,  Via  del  Gambero  39; 
Marignani,Yi&  del  Corso  435;  other  Italian  chemists  in  every  part  of  the 
town.  —  SuBGiCAL  Instbuhxnts  and  Bandages:  Immelen,  Via  Frattina 
134;  Invemizzij^  Via  del  Corso  48.  —  Sick  Nubses  may  be  obtained  at  Via 
Palermo  36  (10  fr.  per  day;  Englith  Boman  Catholic)  or  on  application 
to  Miss  Martin,  Via  Paleatro  62  (5-7  frO. 

Baths  (11/2-2  fr. ;  fee  15-20  c.)  at  the  hotels  t  also  Vioolo  d'AlJbert  1,  Via 
Belsiana  64,  Via  del  Babuino  96,  Via  Bipetta  116 ;  Via  della  Vite  39,  opposite 
the  post'Offloe;  Via  Volturao  37.  —  River  Bath  at  the  Ponte  Molle.  — - 
Hydropathic  EstaibUshmonts:  Via  Venezia  9 A;  Via  Croeiferi  44. 

Haibbbxssbbs :  Giardiniori,  Via  del  Corso  4^;  Lancia,  Via  S.  Gia- 
como  12;  Pasquali,  Via  Condotti  11;. all  with  ladies'  rooms.  —  Perfumers. 
Via  del  Corso :  390,  342.  343;  Rimanel^  624;  Brugia,  344. 

.  LxBux  d'Aisaxob  (10  e.) ;  Via  Xazionale,  bevide  the  Exhibition  of  Art ; 
Vicolo  dello  Sdruceiolo,  near  the  Piazza  Colonna ;  Via  dei  Pianellari ,  ad- 
joining the  church  of  8.  Agostino  (p.  178) ;  Via  Belsiana  22 ;  Via  del  Man- 
cino,  adjoining  the  Piazza  Venezia  (lJ5c.);  Vicolo  del  Governo  Vecchio;  Vi- 
colo Tribuna  Tor  de*  Specchi;  Via  Alessandrina;  Passeggiata  di  Bipetta; 
in  the  colonnade  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  side  next  the  Porta 
Angelioa;  ontside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  to  the  left    on  the  Pincio,  etc. 
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e.  Studios.   Art  Associations.   Art  Bealors . 

Studios.  Paintbbs  :  Aerni^  Via  Margatta  48 ;  Alvarez^  Vicolo  S.  ITicola  di 
Tolentino  iS  \BrioscM^  Palazzo  Venezia ;  ff.  Oofeman,  Via  Margutta 38;  ff.  Cor- 
rodi.  Via  degU  Incarabili  8;  Ejff'enberger^  Vicolo  S.  Nicola  di  Tolentino  13; 
Ferrari^  Via  Margutta  55;  Hateltine,  Palazzo  Altieri;  Miss  Higgin*^  Via 
Porta  Pinciana  8 ;  Miss  Hosmer.  Via  Margatta  63 ;  Kronberg  (Swede)  and 
LOtoenthal,  both  via  Margatta  33;  Miss  Morley^  Via  Margntta  54;  Navone^ 
Passeggiata  di  Ripetta  35;  Nerly^  Via  del  Corso  4;  Podestp^  Palazzo  Do- 
ria,  Circo  Agonale  13;  PradUla  (Spaniard),  Via  Sistina  76;  Roesler-Fremz^ 
Piazza  S.  Claudio  96;  Schlifsser^  ViakYenti  Settembre4;  /STdtiM,  Piazza  Mat- 
teilO;  L.  £ette,Pia8za  GappueciniG;  Bietmradski  (Pol^,  Via  Gaeta  1;  Big- 
nora  Stuart-Sindid^  Via  Margatta  54;  Terry ^  Palazzo  Odeacalchi;  C.  Tira- 
telU,  Via  Margatta  33;  Vannutaii,  Via  XargatU48;  Vedder,  Via  6.  Basilio 
20;  Veriunni^  Via  Gartatone  %yYilUgcu^  Pal.  Villegas,  Viale  Parioli;  Week- 
0sser,  Piazza  Barberini  43. 

SouLPTOBs:  Amicij  Passeggiata  di  Bipetta  20;  L.  Ansiglioni^  Via  Mar- 
gatta. 56;  R.  Cauer.  Via  Brunetti  16;  Chiaradia-,  Via  Margatta  5;  Dauschy 
Via  S.  GKacomo  18;  Ezechiel^  Piazza  delle  Terme  118;  OalleUiy  Via 
OesU  e  Maria  21 ;  Gerhard^  Passeggiata  di  Bipetta  33 ;  i2.  8.  Oremough^ 
Piazza  S.  Bernardo  109;  Prof,  OitgHelmi^  Via  Babuino  iS&iOuilleaumet 
director  of  the  French  Academy  (p.  13Q;  Hasselriis  (Dane),  Via  Margutta 
51A;  C.  B.  IveSy  Via  Margatta  53 ;  /o^.  Aop/,  Via  Margatta  59 ;  C.  Maccassi^ 
Piazza  Sallustio;  Macdonaid,  Via  S.  Kicola  di  Tolentino  22  b;  Monteverde, 
Piazza  deir  Indipendenza ;  F.  Behidze^  Palazzo  Barberini :  F,  Simmons^  Vi- 
colo S.  !Kicola  di  Tolentino  73;  Sommer,,  Via  Margatta  54;  Spies .  Piazza 
S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  40  a;  Story  (American),  Via  S.  Martino  a  M.acao  7; 
Summers  (English),  Via  Margutta  63  a;  Volbnann,  Piazza  Dante  4. 

ISTBBNATiOHAL  ASSOCIATION  ov  Abtists  ,  Via  Margutta  63.  — ^  Bbitibh 
AoADBKT,  Via  S.  Nieola  di  Tolentino  22 A.  •—  Bbitjbb  and  Ambbigan 
ABOHiBOLOOiOAL  SooiBTT,  Via  S.  Basilio  20,  with  a  good  library. 

Abt  Dbalsbs.  Soeietd  AriisUea,  Via  del  Babuino  136;  D^AMy  Via 
GondottI  7;  E,  Fischer ^  Via  del  Babuino  81  (these  chiefly  for  pictures) ;  An^ 
drBon([^  Piazza  del  Popolo  17  (marble  and  alabaster  sculptures);  O,  San^ 
giorgij  Palazzo  Borghese  (p.  177;  auction-sales).  See  also  Gameos,  Gasts, 
Copies  of  Bronzes,  Engravings,  etc. 

Abtists^  Matxbials.  CorUselU^  Via  Sistina  160;  JnHana^  Via  Babuino 
147;  ^eea^  Via  Margutta  63  a.  —  Stationxbs.  Calzone^  Via  del  Gorso  (en- 
trance in  the  Via  Lata) ;  Rieci,  Via  del  Tritone  13 ;  Brmta,  Via  SS.  Apostoli34 ; 
Zamnini,  Via  Frattina  51. 

works  of  Art ,  both  ancient  and  modem ,  are  liable  to  government 
inspection  on  exportation  (office  in  the  Museum  in  Diocletian^s  Thermae). 
—  Goods  Aobnts:  C,  Stein  ^  Via  diMercede42;  Oiordani&Ferroni,  Piazza 
Golonna  370a;  Boesler-Fram  ^  Via  Gondotti  6.  — Paokbxs  (^Incassatori^) : 
FerrofUy  Via  Bipetta  228 ;  Vincweo  Oiorgini,  Via  Easella  20. 

f.  Shops. 

Antiquities,  Jewellery,  etc.  —  Antiquitibs:  ^ugriMto  CSmte/kmt,  Piazza 
di  Trevi  86  (see  below) ;  MarHnettiy  Via  Bonella  74;  Bamardy  Via  Sistina  21 ; 
Irmoeentiy  Via  del  Babuino  77 ;  Notiy  Via  Fontanella  di  Borghese  29. 

Gahbob:  SauUni^  Via  del  Babuino  96;  Angeliei,  Via  Sistina  19;  Ciap^ 
poniy  Via  Sistina  129;  PianellOy  Via  de'  Maronifi  4,  fourth  floor;  AeH  A 
Go.y  Piazza  di  Spagna  60;  PubUo  de  FeXUi^  Piazza  di  Spagna  96;  2bmMnt, 
Via  Ciondotti  2,  Piazza  di  Spagna  74. 

Casts:  Marsiliy  Via  Frattina  16;  Malpieriy  Via  del  Corso 64;  PadovelUy 
Via  Porta  Pinciana  46 A;  Fedeliy  Via  Laurioa  43  (Benaissanoe  works). 

Copiss  OF  Angibnt  Bbonzbs  and  Mabblbs  :  BoechetHy  Via  Gondotti  74 ; 
TtOhrichy  Via  Due  Macelli  62;  NeUiy  Via  del  Babuino  189;  Rainaldiy  Via 
del  Babuino  51 A  ft  132  Oarge  stock,  fixed  prices). 

Cobal:    Balzanoy  Via  del  Corso  247. 

OoLDBHiTBa:  *<kistellaniy  Piazza  di  Trevi  86,  who  also  possesses  an 
interesting  collection  of  ancient  golden  ornaments,  and  ezecuteiB  imitations 
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from  Greek,  Etmscan,  and  Byzantine  models^  J/oreAeHni,  comer  of  the 
Via  del  Gorso  and  Via  Gondotti ;  Botit.  Piazza  8.  Carlo ,  in  the  Corso  ^  Antorffe, 
Fcuoll,  Fierrei,  Piazza  di  Spagna  72,  96,  £  20;  Fre$chi,  Via  Gondotti  56; 
CaM,  Via  Sistina  15  (silTer  ornaments  after  ancient  patterns). 

JxwBLLEBT,  scc  Goldsmlths,  Roman  Pearls. 

MABBLB-GurrKBS :  Orkmdi,  Via  Sistina  76  G ;  FdtHH,  Via  Sistina  130;  Fier- 
tnaileiy  Via  Sistina  81. 

Rohan  Pbasls:  JSey,  Via  del  Babuino  122;  Bariolini,  Via  Frattina  97; 
Laeehinty  Piazza  di  Spagna  69. 


Bookfl^en.  Spithoever^  Piazza  di  Spagna  84 ;  FiaU,  Piazza  di  Spagna  1 ; 
Loeseher  A  Co.,  Palazzo  Simonetti,  Via  del  Corso  307,  entered  from  Via  del 
Oollegio  Somano)  LOruria  Cfenfrals,  Pal.  Bernini,  Via  del  Corso  148;  Eng- 
lish, German,  and  French  books  at  all  these.  Fratelli  Booea,  Via  del  Corso 
217;  FrMiai  TWvm,  Via  del  Corso  883 &  Fatavia  A  Co.,  Via  Ifazionale  15 
and  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli  66-66.  —  Religions  works  and  music,  Via  di  Pro- 
paganda Fide  6.  —  Haps  at  BouCs,  Via  del  Corso  401,  at  JSIpHhoever''Sy  and 
Loe9eh^^$  (see  abore).  —  Old  Books  at  MenozsCi ,  Pal.  Borgheee,  at  San- 
gi orgies  the  art-dealer  (p.  iaO);\Boeea'«,  Via  del  Giardino  110;  also  at 
ffpit7u>wm'*s  and  Loeteher^s.  -—  Bookbindkbs.  GUn^rlsr,  Via  della  Mercede  42; 
Olivieri,  Piazza  dl  Spagna  87;  SantintlU,  Via  Pi^  di  Marmo. 

Lending  Libraries.  Fiale't,  Piazza  di  Spagna  1,  with  over  20,000  English, 
French,  German,  and  Ittiian  works  on  history,  art,  etc.  (one  vol.  3,  three 
vols.  6  tt.  monthly);  Loescksr^i  (see  above;  one  book  weekly  1,  monthly 
3  fr.).  —  Reading  Rooms.  A'ato,  Piazza  di  Spagna  1  (English  and  American 
newspapers ;  per  week  2,  per  month  6  fr.). 

■n«ic  Sellers.  Buceeuori  Jjondsberg,  Via  Gondotti  86,  Ist  floor  (pianos 
and  mnsie  for  sale  or  hire) ;  Boisola,  Via  del  Corso  140;  Venturiniy  Via  del 
Corsp  387;  Ricordiy  Via  del  Ck>r80  392;  BarMo,  Via  Gondotti  70.  —  Strings : 
Berti,  Via  Tor  Argentina  19;  CeccJierini.,  Via  Fontanella  di  Borghese  66; 
Rufini^  Via  della  Longara  18.  —  Teachers  of  music  and  singing  may  be 
heard  of  at  the  booksellers^  or  at  the  knusio-ehops. 

pHOTOABAFHs:  AUiMrt  Jb  CooJi;,  Via  del  Corso  90;  /GFpelAoevsr  (see  above ; 
Braun^s  and  Anderson'^s  photographs);  Louch^r  (see  above);  Liberia  Cen* 
(rale  (see  above;  Brogi^s  photographs):  MoUnt,  Via  Gondotti  80  (views 
Of  the  Parker  Collection,  for  archaeologists);  Be/ner,  Via  Frattina  133  (Si- 
melli^S  photographs) ;  MoicUmi,  Via  Gondotti  10a;  FtcUe,  Piazza  di  Spagna  1. 

Photographs  for  artistic  purposes:  Cfugl.  FlUchow,  Via  Sardegna  34. 
Reproduction  of  sketches,  pictures,etc. :  Twninelli,  Via  Gondotti  21.  —  Por- 
traits: AUssandri^  Via  del  Corso  12;  Le  Lieure,  Vicolo  del  Mortaro  19; 
Mcnt<a>ime,  Piazza  di  Spagna  9  and  Via  ITazionale  188;  SehemboehBy  Via  di 
Meroede  54;  Susdpi,  Via  Qnirinale;  Stuani,  Via  Belsiana  29;  DeUa  VaUe, 
Via  della  Groce  67. 

Engravings  at  the  Regia  Calcografla,  formerly  the  Stamperia  Gamerale 
(moderate  prices),  Via  della  Stamperia  6  (PL  1, 21 ;  p.  138). 


Articles  de  Voyage,  etc. :  Barfoot  (English  saddlery).  Via  del  Babuino 
190Dandl52;  Ohiara,  Via  Giustiniani  17 ;  i>e*  iinjreK,  Via  Capo  le  Gasa  94; 
(Hd  England^  Via  Nazionale  116;  Best^ani,  Via  del  Tritone  204. 

Glothiko  (see  also  Tailors).  Fob  Gentukxn:  Gtuutalla,  Via  del  Corso 
336  (large  shop);  BcmoneiU  A  Co.^  Via  del  Corso  300;  FraitlM  Boeconi,  Via 
del  Gorso,  adjoining  the  Piazza  Colonna;  Old  England ,  ViaKazionale  115; 
Old  SeotleMdy  Via  del  Plebiscito  114;  Unione  MilUare,  Via  in  Lucina.  — 
Ladibs'  Dbess  and  Miixinbbt:  Fratelli  PontecorvOy  Via  del  CSorso  172;  Ma$- 
soniy  Via  del  Corso  307;  Compagnie  Lyonnaise,  Via  del  Corso  473;  Cata- 
rina  Tua^  Via  del  Corso  626;  Oennari.  Via  del  Gorso  807;  Blochy  Piazza  di 
Spsgna  31;  Madame  Boudroi^  Via  Gondotti  80;  MaezaitMlani,  Via  del  Gorso 
60;  MaurOy  Via  del  Corso  477;  Antonia  Lupa,  Via  del  Corso  28;  Ville  de 
Lyon,  Via  dei  Prefetti  48-52;  Faventa,  Via  del  Tritone  212;  Oillardi,  Via 
del  Gorso  417;  Go^taiua  Federieo^  Via  8.  Kicola  di  Tolentino  26,  first  floor 
(for  moderate  requirements).  —  S^  Haberdashery. 
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Dbapxbb:  Todros,  Yift  del  Gorgo  418;  8eho»tah  Vja  del  Corso  158; 
Oiu*et,  Via  del  Corso  2U;  Guastalla,  Via  Colonna  20. 

Fdrnitubs  (canredj.  see  also  Upholsterers).  Barherito,  Via  Sistina  130: 
JVoci,  Via  Fontanella  Borghese  29-81.  —  Intabsia:  Zueearellii  Via  del 
Babaino  34. 

Gloves,  Ck>LLAS8,  aw  Nbok-tiss:  Chanal^  Via  del  Corso  143;  also 
at  Via  del  Corso  227;  Piazza  8.  Lorenzo  in  Lacina  39;  Via  della  Vite  10; 
Via  Frattina  15. 

Habbbdashest  :  SaM^  Palazzo  Sciarra.  Via  del  Corso  328 ;  Jfos^tf,  Via 
del  Corso  309;   Carsana,  Via  del  Corso  136;  Borgia^  Via  dei  Prefetti  19. 

Hattbbs:  Beisi^  Via  Kazionale  137;  Miller ^  Via  Condotti  16;  Vigano, 
Via  Marco  Minghetti  and  Via  Cayour  75;  Monti  (straw-hat  warehoase), 
Via  Metastasio  10. 

Lamps  :  Ditnuxr^f  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  13.  —  Tea  and  Goffbb  Maohirxs, 
etc. :  Faucillony  Via  Propaganda  23. 

Mosaics:  i{aecA«(r^tan<,  ViaCondotti  14.  Mosaics  and  cameos,  at  moderate 
prices,  at  Piasza  Borghese  106  and  Piazza  di  Spagna  77. 

Pobcblatn:     Oinori,  Via  del  Tritone  25. 

Opticians:  Birseh^  PrMti^  Btucipi^  Via  del  Corso  Kos.  402,  419,  157. 

Roman  Shawls:  Agottini^  Via  Maddalena  30 A;  Bicmehi,  Fiazzar  della 
Minerva  69;  Amadori^  Via  del  Corso  316;  BUffotU^  Piassa  di  Spagna  63; 
Fontana^  Via  del  Babuino  106;  T?ie  Btman  Silk  MmutfacHiring  Co.^  Piazsa 
del  Popolo  18. 

Shobmakebs:  Berardi^  Via  Fontanella  di  Borghese  36;  CHangrandi^ 
Via  Frattina  79;  Jesi,  Via  del  Covso  128;  Rubini,  id.  223;  i2«fn«r,  Via 
deiCappuccinil5;  PatettOy  Via  Due  Macelli30;  OremaBovatU,  Via  Kazionale, 
beside  the  Piazza  Venezia  (cheap);  FraUlU  MUMUr^  Via  ^el  Corso  162. 

Small  Wabbs,  etc. :  Merico  Cagiaii,  Via  del  Corso  167469;  Janetti^ 
Via  Condotti  18  -.A.  CagiaH,  Via  del  Corso  250;  Finti  At  BianehtlU,  Via  del 
Corso  377;  Old  England,  Via  Kazionale  115;  Beretta,  Via  Condotti  49;  8ar* 
/««r.  Via  del  Corso  265. 

Tailobs:  Sehraidery  Piazza  di  Spagaa  6;  MatUnOj  Via  del  Corso  107, 
first  floor;  G.  iST^^rc, Piazza  diTrevi  83;  Foad:  6(iMM<aUa,  Via  del  Corso  105. 

TTmbbbllab,  Sun-sbadbs,  and  Fans  :  Oilardini,  Via  del  Corso  186;  MottOy 
Via  del  Corso  334;  OueUtarif  Via  del  Corso  411. 

Upholstebbbs :  Levera^  Via  dei  Corso  895;  Psifron  de  Co.,  Corso  Vit- 
torio  Emannele  53;  Fil,  Hom  A  Figli^  Via  Condotti  46,  at  the  comer  of 
the  '^a  del  Corso.  •—  Cabinst^mabbbs  :  JTremer,  Monte  Caprino,  in  the 
German  Archaeological  Institute  (p.  212);  Mangold,  Via  del  Babaino  70; 
Gifferi,  Vicolo  del  Falcone. 

Watchmakebs  :  Kobell,  Via  delle  Convertite  15,  near  the  post-office ; 
KoUutuery  Via  Due  Macelli  108;  Chndret,  Via  del  Corso  144;  jETcMMmaim, 
Via  del  Corso  406;  Kohhnanny  Via  Condotti  09 ;  Con/t,  Piazza  di  Spagna  58. 

g.  Church  Festivals.   English  Ohurohes. 

Ohorch  Festivals.  Since  the  annexation  of  Borne  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  on  20th  Sept.,  1870,  the  pablic  ceremonies  at  which  the  Pope  for- 
merly officiated  in  person,  such  as  those  of  the  Holy  Week,  the  benedictions, 
and  the  public  processions  inelnding  that  of  the  Fdte  de  Dieo,  have  been 
discontinued.  The  Pope  still  officiates  on  high  festivals  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  but  visitors  are  not  admitted  withont  an  introduction  from  very 
high  quarters.  (Gentlemen  are  required  to  wear  uniform  or  evening 
dress.  Ladies  must  be  dressed  in  black,  with  black  veils  or  caps.)  Music 
in  St.  Peter's,  see  p.  276.  Details  of  the  various  festivals  are  contained 
in  the  Z)tarfoi2oiiMw>o,  published  annually  CBOc;  festivals  no  longer  celebrated 
are  marked  by  asterisks).  The  best  work  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy 
Week  and  their  signification  is  the  Manuale  dtll€  eerimonUi  ehe  hanno  luogo 
nella  teitimana  santa  «  ueir  Ottawa  dipa$9ua  tU  Vatieano  (1  ft.  \  also  a  French 
edition),  obtainable  at  the  bookshops  mentioned  at  p.  121.  Details  are  also 
given  in  the  Roman  Herald  (p.  129)  and  in  bills  displayed  in  the  windows 
at  Piale^s  (p.  131).  Bills  posted  at  the  parochial  churches  give  infor- 
mation concerning  the  ceremonies  and  illuminations  connected  with  the 
*Quarant'ore'  or  ezhibitioii  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  for  twenty-four  hours. 
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The  following  are  the  prineipal  futivaU  to  which  the  puhlic  are  ad< 
mitted:  — 
January    1.  Oud  (p-  187):    Hx|^  Mass  at  10.30  a.m.  with  iUumination. 

—  6.  Bpiphaoy.    B.  Jndred  della  Valk  (p.  188):  at  10.30  iL.m.   ez- 

Mbition  of  the  group  of  the  Adoration' of  the  Magi, 
preaented  by-  Prince  Torlonia. 
,     --         -—  8.  Ahnatio  dei  Greei  (PI.  i;  17),  Via  del  Babuino : 

High  Mass  according  to  the  0reek  ritual,'  10  a.m. 

—  17.  8.  Atuutoiia  on  the  Palatine  (p.  241):  benediction  of  domestic 

animals. 
^       18.  8.  Frina  on  the  Aventine  (p.  246). 
'     —       20.  /6f.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  (p.  238),  or  8.  aebeutiano  aUa  Pdlveriera 
on  the  Palatine  (PI.  Il,  19,  23). 

—  21.  8.  Agnese  Fuori  (p.  840) :  dedication  of  lambg  in  the  morning. 

—  —   8.  Agnese^  Circo  Agonale  (p.  186) :  Mass  atlO.46  a.m.  (good  music). 

—  26.  8:  Paolo  Fuori  (p.  360). 

—  30.  88.  Martin  A  Luie,  in  the  Forum  (p.  228). 

February  1.  8.  Clemenie  (p.  262):    Illumination  of  the  lower  church  from 
3  p.m. 

—  2.  Candlemas.    8t.  fisier's  (p.  269):  Mass  at  9.46  a.m.,  >with  Te 

Deum  and  dedication  of  candles. 

—  —  8,  Biagio  della  PagnoUa  (p.  194),  Via  Giulia :  Armenian'  service 

at  10.30  a.m.  ■      ' 

On  Ash  Wednesday  and  every  Sunday  during  Lent,  celebrated   Lent  ser- 
mons in  Oegii  (p.  197),    8.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  183),  8.' Lorenzo 
in  Damato  (p.  i90),  and  other  churches. 
March.     9.  8.  Franeetca  Romana  (p.  233):    Mass  at  10.  46  a.m. ;   before  11 
a.m.  and  after  3  p.m.  the  dwelling  of  the  saint  in  the  nunnery, 
Via  Tor  de'  Speechi  (PI.  II,  17),  if  open. 

—  12.  8.  Oregorio  Magno  (p.  248):  Mass  at  10.16  a.m.;  side-chapels 

open. 

—  16.  Festival  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Mauimi  (p.  189)  in  com- 

memoration of  a  resuscitation  by  8.  Filippo  Keri. 

—  26.  Annunciation.    8.  Maria  zopra  Minerva  (p.  182) :    Mass  ai  10. 

46  a.m. 

—  31.  8.  3a»ina  (p.  246). 

Holt  Wskk.  —  Palm  8un4ap.    8t.  Piter' t  (p.  269) :  At  10  a.m.,  after  Mass, 

procession  and  consecration  of  palms. 
-^  Wednesday.  Lamentations  and  Miserere  in  all  churches  2  hrs.  before  Ave 

Maria;  interesting  only  in   8t,  Peter*t  (p.  369;   relics   of  the 

Passion  displayed)  and  in  8.  €Hovanni  inLaterano  (p.  266;  best 

singing). 

—  Bolp  Thureday.  Lamentations,  Miserere,  etc.  as  on  Wednesday;  washing 

of  the  altar  after  the  Miserere. 

—  Chad  Friday.    At  10  a.m.  Entombment  in  all  churches;  most  interesting 

at  8t.  Peier^z  (p.  269)  and  Gezit  (p.  187);  the  gronpa  remain 
on  view  until  Sat.  evening.  —  Lamentations,  Miserere,  etc. 
2  hrs.  before  Ave  Maria,  as  above.  —  In  the  evening  at  8. 
Marcello  al  Corzo  (p.  164),  the  Seven  Sorrows  of  Mary  (often 
crowded). 

—  Saturday.    At  all  churches  between  7  and  8  a.m.  lighting  of  the  holy 

fire.  —  In  the  Baptiztery  of  the  Lateran  (p.  266):   Baptism  of 

converted  Jews  and  heathens;  Consecration  of  priests. 
Eazter  Day.    High  Mas«  in  St.  Peter''z  (p.  269),  at  the  high  altar  at  10  a.m. 

Exhibition  of  the  Passion  relics. 
Azcenzion.    3.  (Hovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  266):  Mass  at  10  a.m. 
Corpuz  Domini.    Processiona  at  the  churches,  most  magnificent  at  8t.  Peter^z 

(p.  269),  8.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  266),  and  GesH  (p.  187). 
April  23.    8.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  (p.  239). 
—    29,  30.    8.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  182):  Chapel  of  8.  (Jatharine  open 

to  women. 
May      1.    88.  Apostoli  (p.  172). 
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May      3.    S.  Croce  in  Oeriualemme   (p.  167) :     Mass  at  10.46  a.m. ;   exhi- 
bition of  relics  of  the  Cross. 

—  6.    8.  Oiovami  a  Porta  Latina  (p.  249). 

—  12.    a.  Nereo  ed  Aehilko^  outside  the  Porta -8.  Sehasiiana  (p.  247;  cel- 

ebrated Easter  lights). 

—  14.    J3.  Alessio  (p.  242),  on  the  Ayentine. 

—  26.    8.  Maria  in    ralUeella  (Chiesa  Nuova,  p.  191):    Festival  of  S. 

Philip  Keri,  whose  dwelling  is  open. 
June  24.    8.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  2M):  Mass  at  10  a.m. 

—  26.    88.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  on  the  Cselian  (p.  250) :   lower  church  open. 

—  29.    88.  Peter  and  Paul.    —    St.  Peter's  (p.  269):    Mass   at  10  a.m. 

celebration  formerly  by  the  Pope. 

—  30.    8.  Paolo  Fuori  (p.  850). 

Aug.    1.  8.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  (p.  159):    8t.  Peter  in  Vinculis* 

—  r5.  8.  Maria  Maggxore  (p.  IK):    8.  Maria  della  l^^eye. 

—  10.  8.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda  (p.  221).    8.  Lorenzo  Fuori  (j^.  341). 

—  25.  8.  Luigi  dei  Francesi  (p.  184):    Mass  at  10.30  a.m-. 

—  29.  8.  8dbina  (p.  242),  on  the  Aventine. 

Sept.  27.    88.  Gornna  e  Damiano,  in  the  Forum  (p.  222). 

—  29.    8.  Angelo  in  Pucheria  (p.  196). 

Oct.    18.    88.  Martina  e  Luca  (p.  228),  in  the  Forum. 

Nov.    2.    All  8ouls*  Day  (Giomo  de'  Morti).     8.  Maria  della  Concezione 

(Capuchin  church  ^  p.  139). 
'  —     L    8.  Carlo  al  Cor  so  (p.  160);   Mass  at  10.45  a.m. 

—  8.    Qftattro  Coronati,  on  the  Cselian  (p.  255). 

—  9.    8.  Teodoro,  on  the  Palatine  (p.  2^9). 

—  12.    8.  Martlno  ai  Monti  (p.  158). 

—  21,  22.    8.  CeeiUa  in  Trastevere  (p.  323):    Music  at  10.16  a.m. 

—  22.    Illumination  of  the  Catacombs  of  Callistus  (p.  369);   Mass  with 

vocal  quartet  at  9.30  a.m.    • 

—  23.    8.  Ctemente  (p.  252):    Illumination    of  the  lower  church    from 

3  p.m. 
Dec.     2.    8.  Bibiana^  on  the  Esqniline  (p.  155). 

—  6.    8.  8{a>a,  on  the  Aventine  (p.  5W6).  • 

—  Q.     8.  Nicola  in  Car  cere  (p.  196),  near  the  Piazsa  Montanara;   dis- 

tribution of  gifts  to  poor  children  in.  the  sacristy  in  the  morn- 
ing- 

—  24,  25.    8.  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  153),  Exhibition  of  the  Holy  Manger. 

—  25.    Christmas  Day.    B.  Maria  in  Aracceli  (p.  199):   Mass  at  10  a.m., 

proceSfiion  with  th^  'Santo  Bambino^ ;  beginning  of  recitations 
by  children,  continued  daily  till  Jan.  6. 

—  26.     8.  8tefano  Rotondo  (p.  251):    German  sermon. 

-^     27.  •  iSr.   Giovanni  in  Laterctnc  (p.  256):    Exhibition  of  the  heads  of 
88.  Peter  and  Paul. 

—  28.    8.  Paolo  Fuori  (p.  350). 

—  81.    Ambrosian  8ong  of  Pnise  at  all  churches. 

Ensliah  Churches.  AH  8aints^  Via  Babuino  ^54  (superseding  the  old 
Anglican  Church  near  the  Porto  del  Popolo);  services  at  8.  30  a.m.,  11  a.m., 
and  3  p.m.,  in  summer  9  a.m.  and  6  p.m.;  chaplain,  Eev.  F.  H".  Oxenham^ 
Piazza  del  Popolo  18.  —  Trinity  Church,  Piazza  8.  Silvestro,  opposite  the 
Post  Office  (p.  161) ;  services  at  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m. :  chaplain,  Rev,  Pethatn 
8tohes.  —  American  Episcopal  Church  of  8t.  Paul,  a  handsome  brick  edifice 
by  Street,  Via  Nazlonale;  services  at  8.80  a.m.,  10.46  a.m.,  and  4  p.m.; 
rector,  Rev,  Dr.  Nsvin,  Via  Kapoli  58.  — •  Scottish  Presbpterian  Churchy  Via 
Venti  Settembre  7,  near  the  Quattro  Fontane;  services  at  11  a.m.  and 
3p*m. ;  minister,  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  Via  Venti  Settembre  7,  2nd  floor.  — 
Melhodist  Episcopal  Church,  Piazza  Poll  2;  services  on  Sun.  11  a.m. ;  Pastor, 
Rev.  E.  E.  Powell.  —  WesUyan  Methodist  Church,  Via  della  Scrofa  64;  mi- 
nister, Rtv.  Henry  Piggott^  Via  delle  Gopelle  28.  —  Americain  Baptist 
Church,  Via  Teatro  Valle  37;  minister,  Rev,  Mr.  Bgan. 

Italian  Frotesiant  Ohnrohea.  Waldensiem  Chureh  (Rev.  Sig.  Prochet), 
Via  Kazionale  107.  —  li^et  Italian  Church  (Signor  Gavazzi),  Via  Panico  48, 
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opposite  the  ehvreh  of  8.  As^elo.  —  Bj^ia€9p4l  M4ih»4M  Okm^  Pi«M» 
Poll  2.  —  Baptiat  Chap4l,  PiaxM  San  Lorenzo  in  Lncina.  —  Baptitt  Churchy 
Via  Urbana  154. 

b.  Prinetpal  Xdteaxiefl. 

1.  BiBLioTBCA  Apobtolica  Yatioana,  866  p.  310.  Petmoesi  issued  by 
the  Cardinal-Secretary  of  State  directed  to  the  prefects  of  the  library. 
Readers  admitted  from  Oct.  Ist  to  Easter  9-1 ,  from  Easter  to  29tb  Jane 
8-12  o'^clock^  the  library  is  closed  on  Snn.,  Thnrs.,  and  holidays. 

2.  PuBLio  LiBSABiss,  Open  on  the  days  mentioned  below  frosm.  9  to  3, 
the  Biblioteca  Angelica,  however,  only  from  9  to  2.  Admittance  see  the 
placard  in  the  Bibl.  Vittorio  Emanuele.  —  Biblioteca  AUssandrina^  in  the 
Sapienza  (p.  183^  over  10,000  printed  vols.),  daily.  1st  Nov.-30th  June  also 
7-10  p.m.  —  BiblioUca  Angelica  (p.  179;  over  100,000  vols,  and  2945  MBS.), 
closed  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.  and  in  Oct.  —  Biblioteea  CcuanotMui*  (p.  183^ 
one  of  the  largest  in  Bome,  with  200,000  vols,  and  1000  MSS.),  daUy,  ex- 
cept Sxmdays.  —  Biblioteca  CentreUe  Vittorio  Smanuele  (p.  167),  from  liov. 
to  Hay  also  7-10  p.m. ,  closed  fbr  a  short  time  at  midsummer  (besides  the 
large  public  reading-room  and  well-supplied  newspaper-room,  there  is  a 
^Sala  Biservata'  wiUi  an  excellent  reference-library,  for  the  use  of  which 
a  permesso  is  necessary).  This  library  (500,000  vols,  and  several  thousand 
MSS.)  was  formed  in  1871  from  the  library  of  the  Jesuits  and  suppressed 
convents,  and  is  yearly  increased  by  the  purchase  of  new  works,  in  which 
the  other  libraries  are  generally  deficient.  The  institution  is  admirably 
managed  in  the  interest  of  readers  and  it  is  the  only  library  in  Rome  in 
which  books  are  lent  out  (on  the  security  of  the  embassy  or  consulate; 
farther  particulars  in  the  Uffizio  del  Prestiti,  on  the  first  fioor  of  the 
library).    The  director  is  Commendatore  Conie  Dom  Onoli. 

3.  Pbivatb  Libbabies:  Biblioteca  Barberina  (p.  148;  7000  MSS.;  many 
of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  Dante,  etc.),  open  to  the  public  on  Thurs.  9-2; 
closed  in  Oct.  —  BibUoteca  S.  CedUa^  Via  de'  Greci  18,  daily  9-8  (music). 
—  Biblioteca  Chisiana  (p.  162 ;  valuable  MSS.),  admission  by  permesso,  ob- 
tainable through  the  traveller's  consul,  10-12;  closed  in  summer.  —  Biblio- 
teca Coreiniana  fp.  317),  open  to  the  public  daily,  except  Sun.  and  Wed., 
l^ov.  to  March  1-4,  Apr.  to  July  2-5.  >-  Biblioteca  Sarti^  in  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke  (p.  228),  daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.,  in  summer  8-2,  in  winter 
9^.  — ■  Biblioteca  Vallicellana  (p.  191;  founded  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  now  owned 
by  the  Society  Romana  di  Storia  Fatiia;  valuable  MSS.),  open  on  Tues., 
Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  10-3.  —  BibUoteea  Laneisiona  (medical  works),  in  the 
Hospital  of  8.  Spirit©  (p.  268),  daily,  9.30-2.30. 

i.  Best  time  for  visiting  Ohurehea  and  Keurs  of  Admission  t«  Pnblio 

and  Private  OoUections,  Villas,  etc. 

Changes  in  the  arrangements  take  place  so  frequently  that  the  follow- 
ing data  make  no  pretence  to  absolute  accuracy.  Even  the  liBts  of  sights 
contained  in  some  of  the  daily  newspapers  are  not  always  trustworthy 
(best  in  some  English  papers,  p.  129;  and  the  bills  in  Piale's  windows, 
p.  121).    Intending  visitors  should  therefore  make  additional  enquiry. 

The  ^Permesii'  necessary  for  visitors  to  several  colleetions  may  either 
be  obtained  personally  in  the  ways  described  below  or  through  the  consuls 
(p.  119)  or  bankers.  —  Free  Tickets  for  artists  etc.  and  admission  of 
Scholars^  see  p.  zx;  PubUc  Holidays  on  which  the  collections  are  closed, 
see  p.  XX;  Fees^  see  p.  xii. 

Ghtjbches  (comp.  p.  xx)  are  closed  from  12  till  3.  Tte  five  pa- 
triarchal churches,  however,  8,  Pietro  in  Vaticano  (p.  269) ,  8,  Oio- 
vcmni  in  Laterano  (p.  266),  8,. Maria  Maggiore  (p.  168),  8.  Paolo 
Fuori  (p.  360),  and  8.  Lorenzo  Fuori  (p.  341),  as  well  as  the  two 
pilgrim-churches,  8,  Croce  in  Oeruaalemme  (p.  167) ,  and  8.  8eba- 
8tmo ,  on  the  Via  Appia  (p.  347)  are  open  all  day.  Many  of  the 
smaller  and  remoter  churches  are  accessible  only  by  means  of  the 
sacristans,  except  on  the  festivals  of  their  titular  saints. 
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Sun.  aad 
holidays 


T  Aecademia  di  8,  Imco  (p.  228)     .... 

mlBarberini,  OaUery  (p.  142^ 

Boncampagni,  Mtiseo  (p.  l40) 

^a^apitoline  Museum  (p.  206) 

—Caatello  S.  Angelo  (p.  266) 

+Caeocomft«o/'5.CattMtt«  (p.  369)    .    .    . 

Colorvna^  Ottllery  (p.  174) 

Conservatorif  Palace  of  (p.  201)   .... 

Corsini,  OaUery  (p.  316) 

Dona,  Gallery  (p.  170) 

/  —  Pamphilj,  VUla  (j^.  Sbd)  ,    ..... 
'  ■*  Famesina,  Villa  (p.  314) 

'j'^orum  Bomanum  (p.  213)    .    .    .    .    .    . 

Oalleria  d^Arte  Modema  (p.  149) .... 

Y^Lateran,  Collections  of  the  (p.  258)  ... 
'    Maltese  ViUa  and  8,  Maria  Aventina  (p.  243) 

Mattei,  Villa  fp.  251) 


Tueaday 


Medici,  ViUa,  Garden  and  Casts  (p.  136) 
Museo  Artistico  Industriate  (p.  138) .    .    . 

—  Kircherianoy   Etnografieo  ^  Preiitoricd 

(p.167) 

—  maziQwiU  (  Temu  di  ZHocUaiano ;  p.  146)| 
Palatine  (p.  232) 

^  St.  Peter's,  Dome  of  (p.  277) 

QmrinaXe-f  Palaazo  del  (p.  160)    .... 

"TSospigliosi,  Casino  (p.  151) 

4*  Thermae  of  CaraeaUa  (p.  246) 

—  of  Titus  (p.  227) 

Torlonia,  OcUlery  (p.  176) 

Wm.  Sistine  Chapel,  Raphael's 
Vatican     f\  "    Stanze  andLoggie.  Picture 

ColUdionslm     Gallery 

(pp.  279,'*4r2.  Sculpture,  Etruscan^  and 
296,310)1       Egyptian  Museum.    .    . 

\3.  Llhrary 

Villa  di  Papa  Oiulio  (p.  334) 

Wolkonsky,  ViUa  (p.  264) 


9-12,  2-6 


10-1 

9,  11,  1,  3 

All  day 

10-1 


9-3 


12-6 


All  day 


10-3 
9,  11,  1,  3 
All  day 

10-3 
9-3 

after  1p.m. 

All  day 
9-3 
10-3 


9-3 

9-3 

9-1 

after  9^.m. 


12-3 

afterlOa.m. 
after  10a.m. 


9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

after  9a.m. 

8-11 


9-3 


12-5 
9-12,  2-5 
after  1  p.m. 
1-4  or  5 
10-3 
9,  11,  1,  3 
All  day 
11-3 
10-3 

10-2 


All  day 

9-3 

10-3 


9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

after  9  a.m. 

8-11 


9-3 


after  9  a.m. 
after  9  a.m. 


10-^ 

10-3 

10-8 

9-3 


after  9  a.m. 
after  9  a.m. 
11-2 


10-3 


10-3 

10-3 

9-3 
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Wednefldfty 

ThnrBday 

Friday 

Q-4  -ii^-           Admisrion  free  except  where 
Saturday                     otherwise  stated. 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

- 

— - 

— 

/by  special  permuaioD  of  Prince 

— 

\      Torionia  (p.  176). 

12-6 

12-6 

12-5 

12-6 

July  and  Aug.  11-5. 

9-12,  2-5 

— 

— 

aftev  1  p.m. 

— — 

after  1  p.m. 

1-4  or  5 

1-4  or  6 

Adm.  1  £r. 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

Adm.  Ys  ^^'i  8un.  free. 

9,  11,  1,  3 

9,  11,  1,  3 

9,  Hi  1,  3 

9,  11,  1,  3 

Perme^si,  see  p.  2d7. 

All  diiy 

AU  day 

All  day 

All  day 

1  fr.-j  closed  in  midsummer. 

11-3 

11-3 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

Adm.  1/2  fr.,  Sun.  free. 

9-3 

A  /\      /> 

9-3 

(On  Wed.  or  Sat.  if  Tues.  or  Frid. 

10-2 

1        be  a  holiday. 

after  1  p.m. 

, 

PermeBsi  for  the  Casino,  see  p.  363. 

- 

(10-3  on  1st  and  10th  of  each  month ; 

\        closed  Jane-Octoher. 

AU  day 

All  day 

All  day 

AUday 

Closed  12^  in  midsummer. 

9-3 

9-3 

9-8 

Adm.  1/2  fir. 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

10-2 

(Prom  16th  July  to  14th  Septr.  9-1  j 
(        adm.  1  fr.,  Sat.  free. 

9  a.m. 

9  a.m. 

J 

till  dusk 

till  dusk 

2.30  p.m. 
till  dnflk 

— 

Visitors  sign  the  visitors'  book. 

8-12,  2-5 

_ 

— 

8-12,  2-5 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

.    9-3 

Adm.  1  fr.,  Sun.  free. 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

Adm.  1  fr.,  Sun.  free. 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

jAdm.  1  fr.,  Sun.  free;  closed  12-3 
\        in  midsummer. 

8-11 

8-11 

8-11 

8-11 

Permessi,  see  p.  277. 
/Permessi  (10-12)in  the  Minister 0  della 
\  Ca$a  RecOe^  Via  del  Quirinale,  next 
^to  S.  Andrea  (PI.  II,  24),  first  floor. 

•— 

12-3 

9-3 

_ 

9-3 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

Adm.  1  fr.,  Sun.  free. 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

after  9  a.m. 

— ~" 

11-2 

iFrom  June  15th  to  Sept.  14th, 

10-3 

10-3 

10-3 

10-2 

j     9-1  j  permessi,  see  p.  279. 
jFrom  June  16  to  Sept.  14,  9-1 ;  adm. 

10*3 
10-3 

10-3 
10-3 

10-3 
10-3 

10-2 
10-2 

{     1  fr.,  Sat.  free.     Etruscan    Mu- 

1    seum  closed  on  Sat. 

Beading  in  the  Library,  see  p.  126. 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

9-3 

Adm.  1  fr»;  Sun.  free. 

after  12 

— 

after  12 

PermesBi  at  the  consulates. 

noon 

noon 
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The  Pabes  of  the  Villa  Borghese  (p.  927)  and  the  ViUa  Doria 
Pamphilj  (p.  353),  may  be  visited  by  caniage ;  but  only  two-hcnrse 
carriages  or  one-horse  carriages  without  numbers  are  admitted  to 
the  latter.  Carriages  may  also  be  taken  for  visits  to  the  picturesque 
Pasaeggiata  Margherita  (p.  321)  and  the  Via  Appia  (p.  345^  exact 
bargain  advisable).  The  gardens  on  the  Pincio  (p.  135),  with  their 
fine  view  of  Rome,  are  usually  crowded  in  the  evening  by  both 
natives  and  foreigners.  —  In  the  height  of  summer,  the  band  plays 
in  the  Piazza  Colonna  (p.  162),  Instead  of  on  the  Pincio. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  Passeggiata  Margherita  and  the 
Pincio,  the  best  Yibw  Points  are  the  PcUatine  (p.  232)  and  the 
MonU  Testaccio  (p.  244)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the 
right  bank  8.  Pietro  in  Montorio^  from  which  our  panorama  is  taken 
(p.  320 ;  best  time  about  an  hour  before  sunset). 

).   Theatres.    Popular  Festivals.    Street  Scenes.    Garrison. 

Theatres  (comp.  p.  zxi).  Teatso  Asqentina  or  Teatro  Comnnale  (PI.  II, 
14;  p.  194),  Via  di  Tor  Argentina,  near  S.  Andrea  della  Valle.  —  Tbatbo 
CosTANZi  CPl.  II,  27),  Via  Firenze;  Teatro  Valle  (PI.  II,  15),  near  the 
Sapienza,  for  dramas.  Teatbo  Dbammatigo  Nazionale  (PI.  II,  21 ;  p.  149), 
Via  Nasionale,  near  the  Piazza  Colonna.  —  Besides  these  tbere  are  the 
smaller  theatres :  Tbatbo  Hetastabio  (PI.  I,  15),  Via  di  Pallacorda,  near 
the  Via  della  Scrofa,  for  vaudevilles  with  'Pulcinella'  (performances  about 
6  and  9;  for  gentlemen  only):  Tbatbo  Manzoiti  (PI.  H,  27),  Via  Urbana 
163 ;  Teatbo  Quibino  (PI.  II,  18,  21),  Via  delle  Vergini,  for  small  operettas 
and  ballet. 

Popular  Festivals  (which  have  lost  much  of  their  former  interest) :  — 

January  5th,  the  day  before  Epiphant,  celebrated  in  the  evening  in 
the  Piazza  Navona  (Circo  Agonale,  p.  184) ;  array  of  booths  and  prodigious 
din  of  toy-trumpets,  rattles,  etc.  (the  so-called  ^Befana*). 

The  Cabstival  lasts  from  the  second  Saturday  before  Ash  Wednes- 
day to  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  consists  in  a  daily  procession  in  the  Via  del 
Corto^  accompanied  by  the  throwing  of  bouquets  and  confetti^  and  con- 
cluding with  the  Mocceli  (taper)  evening.  It  has  gradually  declined  in  in- 
terest since  1870,  and  has  latterly  degenerated  into  a  mere  popular  merry- 
making. Ladies  are  recommended  to  avoid  the  Corso  during  the  prin- 
cipal days. 

The  Octobeb  Fbstivaj.,  in  the  vintage-season,  once  famous,  is  celebrated 
with  singing,  dancing,  and  carousals  at  the  osterie  outside  the  gates  (e.g. 
at  the  Monte  Testaccio,  the  Porta  Pia,  Ponte  Molle). 

The  Festa  dello  Statuto,  or  Festival  of  the  Constitution,  introduced 
since  the  annexation  of  Borne ,  is  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June.    Military 

earade  in  the  forenoon  in  the  Piazza  deir  Indipendenza  or  the  Campo 
[llitare  (p»  144).  In  the  evening  fireworks  (*<}i'andola' )  in  the  FlaKsa  del 
Popolo  and  elsewhere.  —  On  the  anniversary  of  the  Foundation  ov  Bomb 
(21st  April),  it  has  of  late  been  usual  to  illuminate  the  Colosseum  and  the 
Forum  with  Bengal  fire. 

Street  Scenes.  The  top  of  the  Scala  di  Spagna  and  the  Via  Sistina 
(V\,  1, 20, 21,  pp.  137, 138)  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  artists*  models,  chiefly 
Neapolitans,  whose  costumes  are  a  well-known  subject  of  photographs  and 
pictures.  —  The  favourite  haunts  of  the  country-people  especlidly  on  Sun- 
days are  in  front  of  the  Pantheon  (PI.  II,  18,  p.  180),  the  Piazza  Montanara 
SPl.  II,  16}  p.  196),  and  the  market-place  of  the  Gampo  dl  Fieri  (PI.  II, 
4}  p.  192). 

Newspapers,  very  numerous,  5-10 c.  per  number.  The  most  popular 
with  visitors  aree  ItaU9  (in  French;  10 c);  FcmfiAla  (similar  to  the  Paris 
Figaro)}  OpiMwtt  Bifwma^  Popoio  Rcmanoy  JHrittOf  Tri^na,  Mttagg^ro. 
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Qu^vatorg  Bamaao  (10  cX  J/ont^f*  (irJ2Mi«'(10e.),  and  Voce  della  Verith^ 
these  three  cleric«J.  Bugm^tino  is  a  comie  paper  ia  the  local  dialect.  — 
The  Romtm  Serald  (20  e.)  and  the  Eoman  Time*  (20  c.)  published  on  Bat., 
and  the  Roman  Neic*  and  Directory  (20  c. ;  1st  and  16th  of  each  month) 
are  English  papeirs  (the  last  at  Piale*s,  p.  121),  containing  the  most  reli- 
able list  of  the  sights  of  the  day  and  of  the  approaching  church  festivals. 
The  Ganriaon  of  Borne  consists  of  4  regiments  of  It^antry  (wearing 
the  *ginbba%  or  dark  bine  coat  common  to  the  whole  army,  grey  tronsers, 
^chite  leather  belts ,  atnd  clips) ;  -2  regiments  of  QranaHtri  (or  Grenadiers ; 
infantry  uniform,  with  a  bnming  grenade  on  the  cap  to  distinguish  them) ; 
1  regiment  of  Bersaglieri  or  riflemen  (dark '  blue  uniform  with  crimson 
facings,  large  plumed  caps  worn  on  one  side,  forming  an.^lite  corps  like 
the  Austrian  Kaiser jager) )  1  regiment  of  Cavalrf  (dark  blue  uniform,  light 
grey  trousers,  and  helmets ;  the  Lanzieri  wear  fur  caps  and  trousers  faced 
with  black);  1  brigade  Of  Field  Artillery  and  1  brigade  of  Fortress  Ar- 
tillery (dark  blue  uniform  with  yedlow  fiacings) ;  and  1  brigade  of  Engineers 
(dark  blue  uniform  with  crimson  facings).  To  these  we  may  add  the  Oara- 
HnieH,  or  gensdarmes  (p.  xri).  —  The  royal  body-guard  (Ouatdie  del  JS«), 
about  75  men  strong,  is  recruited  from  the  last  (dark  blue  uniform  with 
silver  buttons  and  red  facings,  dank  blue  trousers  with  a  wide  red  stripe 
for  the  foot  guards,  and  grey  trousers  with  black  stripes  for  the  horse- 
guards,  who  in  full  dress  Wear  white  leather  breeches  and  high  boots  and 
cuirass,  metal  helmets,  etc). 

A  Fortnight's  Yisit.  .       . 

To  obtain  even  a  hasty  glimpse  of  the  sights  of  Rome  a  stay  of 
at  least  14-16  days  in  the  'Eternal  City'  is  necessary.  The  visitor 
who  has  bat  a  fortnight  at  his  disposal  will  be  assisted  to  make  the 
best  nse  of  his  time  by  the  plan  suggested  below,  which  however 
he  must  supplement  by  a  careful  study  of  the  tabular  statement  of 
hours  and  days  of  admission  pp.  126,  127.  A  free  use  of  cabs  will 
also  be  found  necessary. 

1st  Dat.    The  first  part  of  this  |li4  beitgi^be  devoted  to  what  may 

Jjejalled  an  ^Orientation  Drive\    /  ^M^ljr-Cri.  Hr^'#»  ^ 

jWiMfEngage  a  cab  for  2-3  hrs.   (tariff,  see  Appendix)  and  drive  down  the 

/yCorso  as  far  as  the  Piazza  di  Yenezia  ,'then   to  the  Foro  Trajano  and 

<vihrough  the  Via  Alessandrina  and  Via  Bonella  to  the  Forum  Bomanum, 

past  the  Colosseum,  through  the  Via  di  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  to  the 

Piazza  in  front  of  the  church,  then  through  the  Via  Herulana,  passing 

8.  Haria  Maggiore,   ibrough  me  Via  Ag.  Depretis  (Quattro  Fontane)  and 

the  Via  Nazionale  to  the  Piazza  Venezia,  then  through  the  Corso  Yittorio 

Emanuele    to  the  Via  Tor  Argentina,    through  the   last    street    to   the 

Ponte  Garibaldi,  crossing  it  to  Trastevere,  passing  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere, 

and   through   tne  Lungara    to    the  Piazza    di   S.  Pietro;  then  cross  the 

Ponte  S.  Angelo,  and  through  the  Oorso  Yittorio  Emanuele,  and  the  Via 

Aracoeli  to  the  Piazza  in  Araeoeli  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  where  the  cab 

may  be  dismissed.   Ascend  to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio  (p.  200),  visit  the 

Capitoline  Museum  (p.  202)  and  the  Forum  Romanum  (p.  213),  and  lastly 

spend  the  evening  on  the  Pincio  (p.  136). 

2nd  Dat.  St  Peter''s  (p.  269)  and  the  Dome  (not  after  11  a.  m.) ;  An- 
tiques at  the  Vatican  (p.  296) ;  Walk  from  S.  Onofrio  (p.  313)  along  the 
FlMseggiata  Margherita  (p.  321)  to  S.  Pietro  in  Hontorio  (p.  319),  whence 
the  sunset  should  be  viewed. 

3bd  Dat.  Piazza  Golonna  (p.  162);  Temple  of  Neptune  (p.  163);  Pan- 
theon (p.  180);  S.Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  182);  Museo  Kircheriano  (p.  167); 
Galleria  Doria  (p.  170);  Palaszo  Venezia  (p.  164);  Palatine  (p.  232). 

4th  Dat.  Palazso  Giraud  (p.  267);  Sistine  Chapel  (p.  280);  Baphael's 
Stanze  and  Loggie  (pp.  284,  291) ;  Paintings  in  the  Vatican  (p.  292).  Ex- 
cursion to  Ponte  Molle  (pp.  327,  885)  or  visit  the  Villa  Doria  Pamphilj 
(p.  S63). 
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5th  Dat.  Piazza  del  Qnlrinale  (p.  160 ;  also  Oaslno  Boaplgllosi  if  pos- 
sible, p.  IMH  <3^alleria  Colonna  (p.  174) ;  Fora  of  fhe  Emperors  (p.  227) ; 
S.  Pietro  in  Yincoli  (p.  159):  Thermae  of  Titus  (p.  227);  Oolosseum  (p.  224); 
Arch  of  Gonstantine  (p.  2m). 

6th  Dat.  Piazza  Navona  (p.  184);  S.  Maria  dell'  Anima  (p.  186);  S. 
Maria  della  Pace  (p.  186);  8.  Agostino  (p.  178);  Palazzo  Borghese  (p.  177); 
after  1  p.  m..  Villa  Borghese,  with  its  antiques  and  paintings  (p.  S27); 
S.  Maria  del  Popolo  (p.  134). 

7th  Dat.  Piazza  and  Palazzo  Barberini  (pp.  139,  142^)) ;  Museo  Bonoom- 
pagni  (p.  140),  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  and  Thermae  of  Diocletian  (Museum, 
pp.  145,  146) ;  S.  Agnese  Fuori  (p.  340). 

8th  Dat.  S.  Glemente  (p.  HaO,) ;  Lateran  Qfuseum,  Church,  and  Bap- 
tistery, pp.  256  seq.);  8.  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  153);  8.  Prassede  (p.  157);  8. 
Lorenzo  Fuori  (p.  341). 

9th  Dat.  Gesii  (p.  187);  Palazzo  Massimi  (p.  189);  Gancelleria  (p.  190); 
Palazzo  Famese  (p.  193);  Galleria  Corslni  (p.  Sl6;  also  Villa  Famesina,  if 
possible,  p.  314);  8.  Maria  in  Trastevere  (p.  322);  return  across  the  Isola 
Tiberina  (p.  197);  Theatre  of  Marcellus  (p.  196);  Portico  of  Octavia  (p.  196)'; 
Fontana  aelle  Tartarughe  (p.  194). 

10th  Dat.  From  the  Forum  Bomanum  to  the  Janus  Qnadrifons  (p.  239) ; 
Cloaca  Maxima  (p.  239);  Ponte  Botto  and  the  two  adjoining  ancient  tem- 
ples (p.  240);  walk  oyer  the  Aventine  (S.  Sabina,  p.  242);  Pyramid  of 
Cestius  (p.  244);  Monte  Testaccio  (p.  244);  tramway  to  8.  Paolo  Fuori  (p.  860) 
and  back. 

11th  Dat.  S.  Maria  in  Aracoeli  (p.  200);  collections  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Conservatori  (p.  202);  Thermae  of  Caracalla  (p.  246);  Via  Appia, 
within  and  without  the  city  (pp.  245,  345),  and  the  Catacombs  of  Callistus 
(p.  359). 

Other  two  or  three  days  should  be  devoted  to  reyisiting  the  eoUections 
of  antiquities  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol  and  the  Borghese  Gallery. 
LasUy,  a  day  should  certainly  be  devoted  to  the  Alban  Mts.  (p.  361),  and 
another  to  Tivoli  (p.  371).  These  excursions  should  not  be  postponed  till 
the  end  of  the  visitor's  stay  at  Borne.  They  may  be  made  on  a  Sunday, 
which  is  not  a  good  day  for  sight-seeing. 


Eome  (Roma  in  Latin  and  Italian),  known  even  in  antiquity  as 
*tlie  Eternal  Olty*,  once  the  capital  of  the  ancient  world,  afterwards 
of  the  spiritual  empire  of  the  popes,  and  since  1871  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  438,100  inhab.  (SOst  June,  1892;  less 
than  Naples),  is  situated  (41®  53'54"N.  lat.,  12«  29"  E.  long., 
meridian  of  Greenwich)  in  an  undulating  volcanic  plain,  which  ex- 
tends from  Capo  Linaro ,  S.  of  Civiti  Vecchia ,  to  the  Promontorio 
Girceo,  a  distance  of  about  85  M.,  and  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  sea,  a  width  of  25  M.  The  Tiber,  the  largest  river  in  the  Italian 
peninsula,  Intersects  the  city  from  N.  to  S.  in  three  wide  curves. 
The  water  of  the  Tiber  is  turbid  (the  ^flavus  TiberUi'  of  Horace). 
The  average  width  of  the  river  is  about  65yds.  and  its  depth  20  ft., 
but  it  sometimes  rises  as  much  as  30-35  ft.  The  navigation  of  the 
river,  by  means  of  which  the  commerce  of  andent  Rome  was 
carried  on  in  both  directions,  with  transmarine  nations  as  well 
as  with  the  Italian  provinces,  is  now  comparatively  insignificant.  An 
artificial  channel  has  been  constructed  for  the  river  within  the  city 
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since  1876.   Nine  bridges  sp&n  the  stream  in  Rome  and  others  are 
projected. 

The  city  proper  lies  on  the  Lbft  Baitk  of  the  Tiber,  partly  on 
the  plain,  the  ancient  Campus  MartmSj  and  partly  on  the  surround- 
ing hills.  Modern  Rome  is  principally  confined  to  the  plain,  while 
the  Hbiohts  on  which  the  ancient  city  stood  were  almost  unin- 
habited in  the  middle  ages  and  following  centuries  (comp.  p.  132), 
and  have  only  recently  begun  to  be  re-occupied.  These  are  the  far- 
famed  Seven  Hills  of  Rome  (comp.  the  Plan  of  Ancient  Rome,  p.  197). 
The  least  extensive,  but  historically  most  important,  is  the  Capi- 
toline  (165  ft.),  which  rises  near  the  Tiber  and  the  island.  It  con- 
sists of  a  narrow  ridge  extending  firom  S.W.  to  N.E.,  culminating 
in  two  summits,  separated  by  a  depression.  Contiguous  to  the  Oa^ 
pitoline,  in  a  N.E.  direction ,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  depression 
occupied  by  Trajan's  Forum,  extends  the  long  Quirinal  (170  ft.). 
On  the  N.  a  valley,  in  which  the  Piazza  Barberini  Is  situated,  sepa- 
rates the  Quirinal  from  the  Pineio  (165  ft.),  which  was  not  origin- 
ally part  of  the  city  (comp.  p.  132).  To  the  E.  of  the  Quirinal, 
but  considerably  less  extensive,  rises  the  Viminal  (176  fi).  Both  of 
these  may  be  regarded  as  spurs  of  the  third  and  more  important 
height ,  the  EsquUine  (245  ft.),  which,  forming  the  common  basis 
of  these  two,  extends  from  the  Pineio  on  the  N.  to  the  Cselius.  Its 
present  distinguishing  feature  is  the  conspicuous  church  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore ;  while  S.  Pietro  in  Yincoli  and  the  ruins  of  the  Thermae 
of  Titus  mark  the  ancient  quarters  which  stood  on  the  hill  where 
it  approaches  the  Yiminal,  Palatine,  and  Oslius.  To  the  S.  E.  of 
the  Gapitoline,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  quadrangle,  rises  the 
isolated  Palatine  (165  ft.),  with  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the 
emperors,  and  on  the  low  ground  between  these  hills  lies  the 
ancient  Forum.  Farther  S.,  close  to  the  river,  separated  from  the 
Palatine  by  the  depression  (70  ft.)  in  which  the  Circus  Maximus 
lay,  is  the  Aventine  (150ft.).  Lastly,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Palatine 
and  to  the  E.  of  the  Aventine,  is  the  long  Caelius  (165  ft.);  in  the 
low  ground  between  the  Oselius,  Palatine,  and  EsquUine  is  situated 
the  Colosseum;  and  farther  E.,  by  the  city-wall,  between  the  Oslius 
and  Esquiline,  is  the  Lateran. 

On  the  Right  Bank  of  the  Tiber  lies  the  smaller  part  of  the 
city,  divided  into  two  halves :  on  the  N.  the  Borgo  around  the  Vati- 
can and  8t.  Peter^s,  encircled  with  a  wall  by  Leo  lY.  in  852;  and 
to  the  S.,  on  the  river  and  the  slopes  of  the  Janiculum,  Trastevere. 
These  two  portions  are  connected  by  the  long  Via  delta  Lungara, 

The  wall  enclosing  this  area,  which  was  inhabited  during  the 
imperial  epoch  by  1^/2-2  million  souls,  has  a  length  of  about  10  M. 
on  the  left  bank  and  is  pierced  by  13  gates.  It  is  constructed  of 
brick,  and  on  the  outside  about  55  ft.  high.  The  greater  part  of  it 
dates  from  271  to  276.  It  was  begun  by  the  Emp.  Aureliany  com- 
pleted by  Probus ,  and  restored  by  Honorius,  Theodoric,  Belisarius, 
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Nasses,  and  several  popes.  The  wall  on  the  right  hank  dates  mainly 
from  the  time  of  Pope  Urhan  VIII.  —  Since  1870  Rome  has  heen 
fortified  by  a  series  of  detached  forts  forming  a  oiiole  of  about  30  M. 
in  diGumference  round  the  city. 


The  following  description  of  Rome  is  arranged  in  accordance 
with  a  division  of  the  city  into  four  districts,  the  extent  of  which  is 
marked  with  blue  lines  on  the  clue-map  at  the  end  of  the  Handbook. 
To  each  of  these  its  buildings  lend  a  distinct  historical  character ; 
though  numerous  monuments  from  all  periods  of  Roman  history  are 
scattered  throughout  the  entire  city. 

I.  The  Hills  to  the  North  and  East :  Pin^io,  Quirinal,  Viminaly 
and  Esquiliney  the  more  modern  city,  the  N.  part  of  which  is  the 
strangers'  quarter. 

II.  Rome  on  the  Tiber  (left  bank),  the  city  of  the  middle  ages 
and  following  centuries,  with  the  Via  del  Corso  as  its  main  thorough- 
fare; now  much  altered  by  the  construction  of  new  streets. 

III.  Southern  Quarters,  containing  the  chief  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity. 

IV.  The  Right  Bank  of  the  Tiber,  including  the  Vatican,  St. 
Peter's,  and  Trastevere. 

/.   The  Hills  to  the  North  and  East:  IHncio, 
Quirinaly  Vimtnalj  and  Esquiline, 

The  Pindo,  the  most  N.  height  in  modern  Rome,  lay  outside  the 
city  until  the  building  of  Aurelian's  wall  (p.  131)  and  played  no 
conspicuous  part  in  history ;  but  the  Quirinal,  adjoining  it  on  the 
S.£.,  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  traditions  of  Rome.  On  the  Quiri- 
nal  lay  the  Sabine  town  whose  union  with  that  on  the  Palatine  formed 
the  city  of  Rome.  The  Servian  Wall  (p.  xxvii)  ran  along  the  N.W. 
side  of  the  Quirinal,  and  then  to  the  S.£.  and  E.  behind  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian  and  the  railway-station,  enclosing  besides  the  Quiri- 
nal, the  Vimiruil  (to  the  S.E.),  and  a  part  of  the  EsquiLine.  Accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  the  city  by  Augustus  (p.  xxx),  this  quarter 
comprised  two  districts,  the  Alta  Semita  (Quirinal)  and  the  Slsqui- 
liae  (Esquiline).  The  building  of  Aurelian's  wall  shows  that  this 
quarter  was  afterwards  extended.  In  the  middle  ages  these  hills 
were  thinly  populated  and  formed  a  single  region  only,  named  the 
Riorhe  Monti,  the  most  spacious  of  the  fourteen  quarters  in  the 
city.  Its  inhabitants,  called  Montigiani,  differed,  like  those  of 
Trastevere,  In  some  of  their  characteristics  from  the  other  Romans. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  cent.  Pius  IV.  constructed  the  street 
from  the  Piazza  del  Quirinale  to  the  Porta  Pia.  The  second  main 
street,  intersecting  this  one  and  leading  from  the  Plncio  to  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  was  made  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  also  provided  the 
hills  with  water.    With  the  exception  of  these  inhabited  quarters 
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almost  the  entire  E.  part  of  Rome  was  until  lately  ooonpied  ty 
Tineyards  and  gardens.  Bnt  the  selection  of  the  city  as  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1870  gaye  a  strong  Impulse  to  its  ex- 
tension, and  this  quarter  has  assumed  quite  a  new  aspect  within 
the  last  twenty  years. 

The  region  known  for  ages  as  the  Strangers^  Quarter  Ues  at  the 
W.  hase  and  on  the  slope  of  the  Plncio,  its  central  point  being  the 
Piazza  dl  Spagna  (p.  137).  Thence  it  stretches  N.  to  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  W.  to  the  Oorso  (p.  160),  and  E.  (within  the  last  de- 
cade) over  the  Quirlnal  to  the  railway-station.  —  Our  description 
starts  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Pinclo. 

a.  Piazza  del  Popolo.  Monte  Plncio.  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

The  N.  entrance  to  Rome  is  formed  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo 
(PI.  I,  13),  through  which,  before  the  construction  of  the  railroad, 
most  yisltors  approached  the  Eternal  City.  It  lies  at  the  beginning 
of  the  main  highway  which  connects  Rome  with  Tuscany,  Umbrla, 
and  N.  and  E.  Italy  generally.  The  gate  was  constructed  in  1561 
by  Vignoloj  and  the  side  towards  the  town  by  Bernini  in  1655,  on 
-the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  In  1878 
it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  side-portals.  The  gate  is 
named  after  the  adjoining  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo.  —  Out- 
side the  gate,  on  the  right,  is  the  Yilla  Borghese,  see  p.  327. 

Within  the  gate  lies  the  handsome  ♦Piazza  del  Popolo  (PI.  I, 
13, 16),  adorned  with  an  Obelisk  between  four  water-spouting  lions, 
which  was  erected  by  Augustus  in  B.  0, 10  in  the  Circus  Maximus  in 
commemoration  of  the  subjugation  of  Egypt,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Sun.  The  hieroglyphic  Inscription  mentions  the  names  of  Menep- 
tah  I.  (1326  B.  0.)  and  Ramses  III.  (1273  B.  C).  The  obelisk  was 
removed  to  its  present  position  by  order  of  Sixtus  Y.  in  1589.  The 
shaft  is  78  ft.  In  height,  and  the  whole  monument  with  the  pedestal 
and  cross  118  ft.  —  On  the  W.  and  £.  the  Piazza  is  bounded  by 
arched  walls  with  groups  of  Neptune  and  Tritons,  and  of  Roma 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  The  street  behind  the  W,  wall 
leads  to  the  new  Ponte  Margherita  (PI.  I,  14),  affording  the  shortest 
route  between  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the  Vatican  (p.  269).   On 

the  E.  wall  are  approaches  to  the  PincU)  (p.  135). 

Ghnibdbes  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo :  to  the  Piaxza  di  Venesia  (p.  164), 
every  5  min.,  in  the  momixig  via  the  Gorso,  after  3  p.m.  (4  p.m.  in  sum- 
mer) via  the  side-streets  to  the  E.  (Piazza  di  Spagna;  Piazza  Trevi);  to 
the  ViaCavour  (p.  157;  terminns  near  the  railway-station),  every  10  min. 
via  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the  Piazza  Barberini.  Tsaxwats  ran  from 
the  same  Piazza  to  the  Piazza  Si  Co$imato  (p.  323),  by  the  Via  di  Ripetta, 
the  Piazza  Navona,  and  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  and  past  Piazza  B. 
Cairoli ;  to  the  Ponte  Molk  (p.  327). 

Three  streets  diverge  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  on  the  S.:  to 
the  right  the  Via  di  Ripetta^  parallel  with  the  river  (p.  177),  in  the 
centre  the  Via  del  Corso  (p.  160) ;  and  to  the  left  the  Via  del  Ba- 
btUno,  leading  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  (p.  137).  —  Between  the 
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two  latter  streets  stands  the  church  of  8.  Maria  in  Monte  Santo,  and 
between  the  two  former  that  of  8,  Maria  de'  Miracoli ,  both  dating 
from  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cent.,  with  domes  and  yestibnles, 
designed  by  Rainaldi,  and  completed  by  Bernini  and  G.  Fontana. 

*S.  Maria  del  Fopolo  (PI.  1, 16)  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Pope  Paschalis  II.  in  1099  on  the  site  of  the  tombs  of  the  Domitii, 
the  burial-place  of  Nero,  which  was  haunted  by  evil  spirits,  and  was 
entirely  re-erected  under  Sixtus  IV.  in  1477-80.  The  interior, 
decorated  by  Bernini  in  the  baroque  style,  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
transept,  and  octagonal  dome,  and  contains  handsome  monuments 
of  the  15th  cent,  and  other  works  of  art.  (The  sacristan  shows  the 
choir  and  chapels ;  fee  Y2  fr. ,  best  light  in  the  morning). 

BiOHT  AiSLB.  The  1st  Chapel ,  formerly  delta  Roverey  now  Venuti^  was 
painted  in  1485  'by  Pinturicchio:  *Altar-piece,  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Christ; 
in  the  lunettes,  life  of  St.  Jerome.  On  the  left,  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Cristof. 
della  Bovere,  partly  by  Mino  da  Fietole,  right,  that  of  Cardinal  di  Castro 
(1506)  i  on  the  pillar  to  the  left,  a  bust  of  F.  Catel,  the  painter  (d.  1857).  by 
Trosehel.  —  In  the  2nd  Chapel  (Capella  Cib6) :  Assumption  of  Mary,  altar- 
piece  by  C.  Maratta,  —  3rd  Chapel,  painted  hj  Pii^uricchio :  above  the  altar, 
Uadonna  with  saints;  on  the  left,  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  in  the  lunettes, 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary;  in  the  predelle  representations  of  martyrs  in 
grisaille ;  on  the  right,  tomb  of  Giov.  della  Bovere  (d.  1483) ;  on  the  left, 
recumbent  bronze  figure  of  Cardinal  Pietro  Foscari  (d.  1485),  by  Ant.  Polkt- 
juolo  (?).  —  In  the  4th  Chapel,  decorated  by  PinturiccMo  in  1489,  marble 
sculptures  of  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  above  the  altar :  St.  Catharine  be- 
tween St.  Anthony  of  Padua  and  St.  Vincent;  right,  tomb  of  Harcantonio 
Albertoni  (d.  1485) ;  left,  that  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lisbon  (d.  1506). 

Bjght  Tbansspt.  On  the  right,  tomb  of  Cardinal  Podocatharus  of  Cyprus. 
ITear  it  is  a  door  leading  into  a  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  sac- 
risty, containing  the  former  canopy  of  tiie  high-altar  of  Alexander  VI.,  by 
Andrea  Breffno  (1473),  with  an  ancient  Madonna  of  the  Sienese  school  and 
the  beautiful  monuments  of  (left)  Archbishop  Bocca  (d.  1482),  and  (right) 
Bishop  Gomiel. 

Left  Aislb.  1st  Chapel,  on  the  left  and  right  of  the  altar,  two  ciboria 
hj  Andrea  Bregno  (15th  cent.);  left,  tomb  of  Card.  Ant.  Pallavicino  (erected 
1501).  By  an  adjacent  pillar  the  baroque  monument  of  a  Princess  Chigi,  by 
Fosi  (1771).  —  The  *2nd  Chapel  (Gapp.  Chigi)  was  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  Baphael  by  AgosHno  Chigi  in  honour  of  St.  Mary  of  Loreto,  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  lofty  dome,  in  the  style  affeeted  for 
such  structures  in  the  16th  century.  On  the  vaulting  of  the  dome  are 
^Mosaics  by  Aloisio  delta  Pace  (1516-24),  from  Baphael's  cartoons.  Around 
the  central  circular  scene,  which  represents  the  Creator  surrounded  by 
angels,  are  grouped  seven  planet  symbols  and  a  genius  leaning  on  a  globe, 
separated  by  ornamental  divisions.  Each  planet  is  represented  by  an  an- 
cient deity:  Diana,  Luna,  Mercury,  Venus,  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn.  They  are  pourtrayed  in  half-figure  with  appropriate  action,  and 
each  is  enclosed  within  a  segment  of  the  zodiao,  on  which  rests  an  angel, 
either  pointing  to  the  Creator  above  or  in  the  act  of  adoration.  This  asso- 
ciation of  gods  and  angels  recalls  the  prophets  and  sibyls  of  Michael 
Angelo,  each  of  whom  is  also  accompanied  by  a-  genius.  But  Baphaers 
composition  is  entirely  independent,  with  a  distinct  significance  of  its  own, 
and  one  of  a  kind  which  shows  the  master''s  power  in  its  highest  mani- 
festation. —  To  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Agostino  Chigi,  by  Lorengetto, 
restored  in  1652  by  Bernini,  to  the  right,  the  tomb  of  his  brother  Sigis- 
mondo  Chigi,  also  by  Loreneetto.  The  altar-piece,  a  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
with  God  the  Father  and  angels  above,  is  a  late  work  by  Sebcutiano  del 
PiombOy  the  other  pictures  by  Satviati  and  Franc,  Tarmi.  The  bronze  relief 
over  the  altar,  Christ  and  the  Samaritan  woman,  by  LiirenzeUo  was  until 
1652  beside  Agost.  Ghigi's  tomb.    In  the  niches  four  statues  of  prophets : 
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beside  the  aliar  OaH)  *Jonali,  probably  designed  by  Baphaelj  and  (right) 
Habakkuk,  by  Bernini;  at  the  entrance,  (left)  Daniel,  by  Bernini  and  Al- 
ffdrdi^  and  (right)  Elijah  by  Lorenzetto, 

Lbft  Tbansspt  :  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Bernardino  Lonati  (i5th  cent.)*  The 
outer  chapel,  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  contains  a  statue  of  St.  Bibiana,  by 
Berniniy  from  the  church  men^oned  on  p.  156. 

In  the  Ghoib:  '^Ceiling- frescoes  hy  Finiuricchio^  probably  executed  about 
1606):  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  the  Four  Evangeusts,  and  the  Four  Fathers 
of  the  church,  Gregory,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, and  long  deservedly  admired  for  the  skilfal  distribution  of 
space^  Beneath  are  the  *Tomb8  of  the  cardinals  Girolamo  Basso  della  Bovere 
and  Ascanio  Sforza  by  Andrea  Santovino,  erected  by  order  of  Julius  II. 
(1505-7).  The  same  pope  caused  the  two  fine  stained-glass  windows  to  be 
executed  by  Claude  and  ChtilloMne  de  Marseille. 

The  chuich  gives  a  title  to  a  cardinal.  In  the  adjacent  suppressed 
Augustine  monastery  Luther  resided  during  his  yisit  to  Borne  (1510). 

If  we  ascend  the  Pindo  by  the  approaches  named  at  p.  133  (gates 
closed  one  hour  after  Ave  Maria) ,  we  observe  in  the  first  circular 
space  two  granite  columns  (oolumnae  rostratae)  from  the  temple  of 
Yenus  and  Roma  (p.  224),  adorned  with  the  prows  of  ships  (mod- 
ern); in  the  niches  three  marble  statues,  above,  captive  Dacians, 
imitations  of  antiques.  Beyond  these,  a  large  relief.  Halfway  up  are 
an  antique  granite  basin,  with  a  fountain,  and  an  Equestrian  Statue 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  11, ,  erected  in  1878,  under  a  loggia. 

The  •Pineio  (PI.  I,  16,  17,  20),  the  collis  hortorumj  or  ^hiU  of 
gardens',  of  the  ancients,  was  called  Mons  Pincius  from  a  palace  of 
the  Pincli,  an  influential  family  of  the  later  period  of  the  empire. 
Here  were  once  the  famous  gardens  of  Lucullus,  in  which  Messalina, 
the  wife  of  Claudius,  afterwards  celebrated  her  orgies.  A  vineyard 
belonging  to  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  was  converted 
by  Oius,  Valadier,  the  Boman  atchitect,  during  the  Napoleonic 
regime  (1809-14),  into  the  beautiful  pleasure-grounds.  This  is  a 
fashionable  resort  in  the  evening,  about  2  hrs.  before  sunset  when 
the  military  band  plays  (p.  128)  j  the  Italians  then  pay  and  receive 
visits  in  their  carriages,  presenting  a  gay  and  characteristic  scene. 
—  The  projecting  terrace  above  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  (150  ft.) 
commands  a  magnificent  *yiBW  of  modem  Borne. 

Beyond  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the  new  quarter  on  the  Prati  di 
Castello,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  riaes  the  huge  pile  of  St.  Peter's, 
adjoining  which  is  the  Vatican  to  the  right,  and  near  it  the  city-wall. 
Among  the  hills  which  bound  the  horizon,  the  point  planted  with  cypresses 
to  the  right  is  Monte  Mario.  To  the  left  of  St.  Peter's ,  close  to  the  Tiber, 
which  is  not  visible,  is  the  round  castle  of  S;  Ai^gelo,  with  the  bronze 
angel  which  crowns  it.  The  pines  on  the  height  to  the  left  of  the  castle 
belong  to  the  Villa  Lante  on  the  Janiculum,  with  the  Passeggiata  Mar- 
gherita.  Farther  to  the  left,  on  the  height,  the  facade  of  the  Acqua  Paola. 
adorned  with  a  cross.  Between  the  spectator  and  the  river  is  a  labyrinth  ox 
houses  and  churches.  The  following  points  serve  as  landmarks.  Of  the 
two  nearest  churches  that  with  the  two  towers  to  the  right  is  S.  Giacomo 
in  the  Corso,  that  with  the  dome  to  the  left,  S.  Carlo  in  the  Gorso  ^  behind 
the  former  is  the  round  glass  roof  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and 
between  the  two  appears  tibe  flat  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  beyond  which  a 
part  of  the  Campagna  is  visible.  To  the  left  of  this,  on  the  height  in  the 
distance,  rises  the  long,  undecorsuted  side  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Aracoeli, 
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and  behind  it  appears  the  tower  of  the  senatorial  palace  on  the  Capitol.  The 
scaffolding  for  the  Victor  Emmanuel  monument  is  also  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. On  the  right  side  of  the  Capitol  the  upper  part  of  the  column  of 
M.  Aurelius  in  the  Piaaza  Colonna  is  visible.  Adjacent  to  the  Capitol,  on  the 
left,  is  the  Villa  Hills  on  the  Palatine.  Farther  to  the  left  a  low  tower  by 
the  Quirinal,  the  so-called  Torre  di  Hilieie.  To  the  extreme  left,  and  less 
distant,  is  the  extensive  royal  palace  on  the  Quirinal. 

Near  the  middle  of  tlie  gardens,  beside  SpHlmanns^  Cafi^  rises 
an  Ohtliskj  whicli  Hadrian  once  erected  to  the  memory  of  Antl- 
nons.  It  lay  in  a  ylgna  near  the  Amphitheatmm  Oastrense  (p.  264) 
until  the  i7th  cent.;  and  was  erected  here  in  1822.  The  varlons 
walks  are  embellished  with  bnsts  of  distinguished  Italians. '  To  the 
right  of  the  walk  leading  to  the  S.  exit  is  a  monument  by  Ereole 
Rosa,  erected  in  1883  to  the  memory  of  the  brothers  Cairoli  of 
Pavia,  who  fell  in  battle  near  Rome  in  1867  and  1870.  The  mon- 
ument to  the  left,  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  commemorates  Oalileo 
OalUei,  who  was  confined  from  1630  to  1633,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Inquisition,  in  the  Villa  Medici.  —  The  exit  is  closed  by  an  iron  gate. 

Leaving  the  Pincio  by  this  S.  gate ,  we  observe  to  the  left  the 
Villa  Medici.  In  front  of  it  is  an  avenue  of  evergreen-oaks  and  a 
fountain,  whence  a  celebrated  view  of  St.  Peter's,  most  striking 
towards  evening  or  by  moonlight,  is  obtained. 

The  Villa  Medioi  (PI.  I,  17,  20),  erected  in  1540  by  AnnibaU 
Lippi  for  Cardinal  Ricci  da  Montepulciano,  came  into  possession  of 
Cardinal  Alessandro  de'  Medici  about  1600,  and  afterwards  belonged 
to  the  grand-dukes  of  Tuscany.  In  1801  the  French  academy  of 
art,  founded  by  Louis  XIV.,  was  transferred  hither  (comp.  p.  164). 
Ancient  reliefs  are  built  into  the  walls  of  the  tastefully  decorated 
garden-facade  of  the  villa  (adm.  see  pp.  126,  127  j  by  the  gate  to 
the  left,  or  by  the  staircase  to  the  right  in  the  house).  The  wing 
contains  a^  Collection  of  Ca^ts,  comprising  many  from  statues  not 
preserved  at  Rome,  e.g,  from  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  which  are 
valuable  for  students.  To  the  right,  in  the  garden,  between  two 
columns  with  an  architrave,  is  an  antique  statue  with  an  admirable 
head  from  some  other  work,  perhaps  by  Scopas.  From  the  terrace 
(20-26  c.  to  the  gardener  who  opens  the  door)  we  enter  the  upper 
garden,  from  the  highest  point  of  which,  the  Belvedere,  a  fine  view, 
now  somewhat  circumscribed,  is  enjoyed. 

The  street  passing  the  front  of  the  Academy  ends  in  the  Piazza 
DBLiiA  TbinitI  (PL  I,  20,  21),  where  to  the  left  rises  the  church 
of  S.  Trinity  de'  Monti.  The  Obelisk  in  front  of  it,  a  conspicuous 
object  from  many  points,  is  an  ancient  imitation  of  that  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  once  adorned  the  gardens  of  Sallust. 

S.  TxinitJk  de'  Monti  (PI.  I,  20),  erected  by  Charies  VIU.  of 
France  in  1495,  and  plundered  during  the  French  Revolution,  was 
restored  by  Maxois  in  1816  by  order  of  Louis  XVIII.  It  is  open  on 
Sundays  only,  before  9  a.m.,  and  in  the  evening  at  Vespers  (1  hr. 
before  Ave  Maria),  when  the  nuns  of  the  convent  connected  with 
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the  cliTiicli  (Dames  du  Sacr^  C<£Ui),  for  whom  Mendelssohn  com- 
posed severid  pieces,  perform  choral  sezyice  with  organ-accomp&nl- 
ment.  When  the  door  is  closed ,  visitors  ascend  a  side-staircase  on 
the  left,  and  ring  at  a  door  nnder  a  metal  roof. 

Levt,  2nd  Chapel:  *  Descent  from  the  Gross,  alUr-piece  al  fresco,  by 
Jkmiele  da  Volterra^  his  inaster*piece  (freely  restored  and  soarcely  erer  in 
a  good  light)  \  the  excellence  of  the  drawing  and  composition  (still  better 
seen  In  the  stndy  at  the  Lateran,  p.  268)  is  attributed  to  the  aid  of  Michael 
Angelo.  3rd  Chapel  >  Madonna,  altar-piece  by  PK.  VeH.  4th  Chapel :  St. 
Joseph,  by  LangMs.  6th  Chapel :  Christ,  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  and 
Return  of  the  Prodigal,  an  altar-piece  by  Stitx.  —  Right,  3rd  Chapel : 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  Dan.  da  Volterra.  5th  Chap%l :  Fresentation  in 
the  Temple,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  of  the  School 
of  Raphael.  6th  Chapel :  Resurrection,  Ascension,  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
School  of  Ferugino,  —  In  the  Tbambept,  which  is  supported  by  Qothic  arches, 
paintings  by  Perin  del  Vaga  and  F.  Zucchero. 

To  the  S.E.  from  the  Piazza  the  broad  Via  Sistkia  (p.  138)  rnns 
to  the  left,  and  to  the  right  the  small  Via  Oregoriana,  which  ends 
in  the  cross-street,  Via  Capo  le  Case.  —  Lift  from  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  see  below. 

The  Scala  di  Bpagna  (PI.  I,  20,  21 ;  'Qradinata  di  S.  Trinitii 
de'  Monti'),  which  descends  from  S.  Trinitk  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
by  135  steps,  was  constructed  by  Al,  Specchi  and  De  Sanctis  in 
1721-25.  Models  for  artists  with  their  picturesque  costumes  frequent 
its  vicinity.  To  the  left  of  the  steps  as  we  descend  is  the  house  ^ 
where  John  KeaU  died  in  1821  (marked  by  an  inscription).  At  the 
foot  of  the  steps  is  La  Barcacda  (barque) ,  a  tasteless  fountain  by 
Bernini.  —  The  Via  del  BabuinOj  leading  to  the  N.,  is  mentioned  on 
p.  133j  the  Via  Condotti^  leading  to  the  W.  opposite  the  steps,  on 
p.  176.  At  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  piazza,  at  the  end  of  the  Yicolo  del 
Bottino,  next  theH6tel  de  Londres,  is  a  new  lift  (every  10  min.;  5  c.) 
to  the  Pincio. 

The  Piassa  di  Spagna  (PI.  I,  17,  18;  82  ft.)  derives  its  name 
from  the  Pakazo  di  Spagna,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  W.  side,  which 
has  been  the  Spanish  embassy  since  the  17th  century.  In  front  of 
the  embassy  rises  the  Column  of  the  Immaeolatay  erected  by  Pius  IX. 
In  honour  of  the  'Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin' ,  a  dogma 
promulgated  in  1854;  on  the  top  of  the  cipoUine  column  stands  the 
bronze  statue  of  Mary;  beneath  are  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  and 
Ezekiel.  —  The  smaU  E.  expansion  of  the  Piazza  at  this  point  is 
known  as  the  Piazza  Mignanelli. 

To  the  S.  is  the  Collegio  di  Propaganda  Fide  (PI.  I,  21),  founded 
in  1622  by  Gregory  XV.,  and  extended  by  his  successor  Urban  VIII. 
(whence  ^CoUegium  Vrbanum'^,  an  establishment  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  where  pupils  of  many  different  nation- 
alities are  educated  as  missionaries.  The  printing-office  of  the 
college  was  formerly  celebrated  as  the  richest  in  type  for  foreign 
languages. 

The  Piaaza  di  Spagna  is  the  starting-point  of  Omhibusbb  to  8.  Pietro 
in  Vatieano  via  the  Piazza  Borghese  and  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  leaving  the 
Piazza  Mignanelli  (see  above)  every  10  min.   —  The  omnibuses  from  the 
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Piazza  del  PopoU>  to  the  Piazza  Venezia  pass  this  point  in  the  afternoon 
(comp.  p.  133)^  and  it  is  also  on  the  rontes  of  the  omnibuses  from  the 
Piazza  del  Popoh  to  the  Via  Gavourjv.  133),  and  from  the  Porta  Pia  (p.  339) 
to  the  Piazza  Cola  di  Rienzo  (p.  267). 

To  the  S.E.  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  lun  the  Via  de^  Due 
MaceUi,  to  the  left  of  the  Propaganda,  and  to  the  right  the  Via  di 
Propaganda.  The  lattei  leads  to  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  delleFratte 
at  the  corner  of  the  Via  di  Capo  le  Case,  the  next  cross-street. 

S,  Andrea  deUe  Fratte  (PI.  I,  21)  is  by  Q.  B.  Guerra  (1612); 

the  dome  and  campanile  are  by  Borrominif  the  facade  was  added 

In  1826  by  Gius.  Valadier. 

The  pictures  in  the  interior  are  poor  works  of  the  17th  cent.:  the 
two  angels  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  choir,  by  Bernini,  were  originally 
destined  for  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo.  In  the  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right  is  (on 
the  right  side)  the  monument  of  Lady  Falconnet  by  Miss  Hosmer;  on  the 
last  pillar  to  the  right,  in  front  of  Uie  aisle,  the  monument  of  the  artist 
B.  Schadow'(d.  1822),  by  E.  Wolff.  In  the  3rd  Chapel  to  the  left,  is  the  tomb 
of  Angelica  Eauffinann  (d.  1807).  The  Danish  archssologist  Zoega  (d.  1809) 
and  a  converted  prince  of  Morocco  are  also  interred  in  this  church. 

In  the  Yia  di  Capo  le  Case  stands  the  church  of  8,  Qiuseppe  a 
Capo  le  Case  (PI.  I,  21),  adjoining  which  Is  the  Musbo  Artistico- 
Industbialb,  an  unimportant  collection  of  terracottas,  majolica^ 
glass,  iYOry  and  wood  carving,  and  other  products  of  the  artistic  in- 
dustries of  Italy  (adm.  pp.  126, 127).  Descriptive  labels  are  attached 
to  the  articles  exhibited. 

We  follow  the  Via  di  Propaganda  farther,  and  then  turn  to 
the  left  into  the  Via  del  Nazabeno  (PI.  I,  21).  To  the  right  in 
this  street  is  an  antique  arch  of  masonry  belonging  to  the  Aqua 
Virgoy  with  a  long  inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  emperor  Claud- 
ius restored  the  aqueduct  that  had  been  *  disarranged'  by  his  pre- 
decessor Caligula  (comp.  p.  163).  The  Via  del  Nazareno  brings  us 
to  the  new  Via  del  Tmtonb  (PI.  I,  21),  the  great  thoroughfare 
between  the  quarter  on  the  N.  hUls  and  the  Yia  del  Corso,  which 
ends  to  the  left  (E.)  in  the  Piazza  Barberini  (p.  139),  and  to  the 
right  (W.)  in  the  Piazza  Colonna  (p.  162). 

The  Yia  del  Nazareno  is  continued  to  the  S.  by  the  winding 
Yia  della  Stamperia  (PI.  I,  21),  which  passes  the  Ministry  of 
Agricultwe  and  the  royal  Engraving  Establishment  {Begia  Calco- 
grafia,  p.  121),  and  ends  at  the  Fontana  Trevi  (p.  162). 

b.  Via  SiBtina.    The  Ludovisi  Quarter.    Quattro  Eontane. 

Via  Yenti  Settembre. 

The  Yia  Sistina  (PL  I,  21),  which  begins  above  the  Scala  di 
Spagna  and  runs  thence  to  the  S.E.,  was,  as  already  mentioned  on 
p.  132,  one  of  the  new  streets  constructed  by  Sixtus  Y.  From  the 
top  of  the  Pincio  it  descends  into  the  hollow  between  that  hill  and 
the  Quirinal,  then,  with  its  continuation  the  Yia  Quattro  Fontane 
(p.  142),  crosses  first  the  crest  of  the  Quirinal  and,  beyond  another 
hollow,  that  of  the  Yiminal,  and  finally,  under  the  name  of  Yia 
Agostino  Depretis,  ends  on  the  Esquiline  at  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
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Maggiore  (p.  153),  wMch  fills  In  the  vista  from  the  higher  poiil 
along  the  entire  line  of  street.  \ 

To  the  right,  immediately  at  the  heginning  of  the  street,  cloko"  '^ 
to  the  Piazza  S.  Trinity  de'  Monti,  Yia  Sistina  64,  is  the  Caaa  Zuc^ 
cherij  once  the  house  of  the  family  of  the  artists  of  that  name,  and 
adorned  with  some  frescoes  by  Federigo  Zucchero.  The  frescoes 
by  Cornelins,  Overbeck,  and  other  German  artists  (1816),  which 
weie  formely  here,  were  removed  to  the  National  Gallery  at  Berlin 
in  1888. 

The  Corao  di  Porta  Unciana,  which  diverges  to  the  left  farther 
on,  forms  the  W.  boundary  of  the  new  Ludovisi  Quarter  and  leads 
to  the  Porta  Pinciana  (p.  142). 

To  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  Yia  Sistina,  diverges  the  Via 

del  Tritone  (p.  138),  while  on  the  slope  ascending  to  the  left  lies 

the  Piazza  B^abbekini  (PI.  I,  21,  24),  the  chief  decoration  of  which 

is  the  *7ontaaa  del  Tritone,  by  Bernini j  with  a  Triton  blowing  a 

conch.  —  Opposite  the  S.  side  of  the  fountain  is  an  annexe  of  the 

Palazzo  Barberinij  the  chief  facade  of  which  is  in  the  Yia  Quattro 

Fontane;  see  p.  142. 

The  following  Omnibusss  pass  the  Piazza  Barberini:  From  the  Picuxa 
S,  Paatako  (p.  ib9)  to  the  Porta  Salaria  (p.  836),  vi&  the  Piazza  Venezia, 
Fontana  Trcvi,  Via  Veneto,  and  Via  Boncampagni.  —  From  the  Cancel^ 
leria  (p.  190)  to  the  Cattro  Pretoria  (p.  144),  vi&  the  Piazza  Kavona,  Pad- 
theon,  Via  del  Tritone,  and  Piazza  deir  Indipendenza.  —  From  the  Canr        . 
celleria  (p.  190)  to  the  Porta  Pia.  —  From  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  to   the       J 
Via  Cavour  (comp.  p.  133).  —  From  the  Piazza  3.  Sihtestro  (p.  161)  to  the     U 
Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuek  (p.  155),  vi&  the  Yia  del  Tritone  and  Via  Quat-     f> 
<yA  Fontane.  ^ 

U-iy-To  the  left  of  the  Piazza  Barberini  rises  the  Piazza  de'  Gappuc-     i 
[  cmi,  in  which  is  situated  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Concezione   |^ 
(PI.  I,   21,  24),    or  dei   Cappuccini,   founded  in  1624  by  Card,    ti 
Barberini.  >, 

In  the  interior,  over  the  door,  a  copy  of  Oiotto*»  Navicella  (in  the  ves-  ^ 
tibiQe  of  St.  Peter's,  p.  272),  by  Franc,  Beretta.  1st  Chapel  on  the  right :  *St.  ^ 
Michael,  a  famous  work  by  Ouido  Renif  in  the  3rd,  remains  of  frescoes  by 
Domenichino.  Over  the  high-altar  a  copy  of  an  Ascension  by  Lanfranco-, 
now  destroyed.  Beneath  a  stone  in  front  of  the  steps  to  the  choir  lies  the  _ 
founder  of  the  church,  Card.  Barberini  ('hie  jacet  pulvis  cinis  et  nihil');  on  ^^ 
the  left  the  tomb  of  Alex.  Sobiesky  (d.  1714),  son  of  John  III.  of  Poland. 
Last  chapel  on  the  left:  Altar-piece  by  Sacehi;  in  the  first,  one  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona. 

Beneath  the  church  are  four  Bdbial  Vaults  (shown  by  one  of  the 
monks;  fee  i/s  fr.),  decorated  in  a  ghastly  manner  with  the  bones  of  about 
4000  departed  Capuchins.    Each  rault  contains  a  tomb  with  earth  from  *^>^ 
Jerusalem.    In  the  case  of  a  new  interment,  the  bones  which  had  been     ^ 
longest  undisturbed  were  used  in  the  manner  indicated.    The  vaults  aj^^ 
illuminated  on  2nd  Nov.  (All  Souls^  Bay),  after  Ave  Maria.  ^^0^ 

The  Via  Veneto  (omnibus,  see  above),  winding  up  the  hill 
from  the  Piazza  de'  Oappuccini,  leads  to  the  new  quarter  which  has 
sprung  up  since  1885  on  the  grounds  of  the  former  Villa  Ludovisi, 
In  this  street,  a  short  distance  before  its  intersection  with  the  Via 
Ludovisi  and  the  Via  Boncampagni,  rises,  on  the  right^  the  hand- 
some new  —  *^ 
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Falaszo  Boncompagai-Fiombino  (PI.  I,  23),  containing  the 
♦♦MusEo  BoNCAMPAGNi,  Consisting  of  the  antiques  formerly  in 
the  Yilla  Lndovisi.  The  collection  was  founded  hy  Cardinal  Ludo- 
vico  Ludovisi,  a  nephew  of  Gregory  XV.  (1696-1632),  and  came 
by  inheritance  to  the  princes  of  Piombino  (Boncompagni-Lndo- 
visi).  Some  of  the  chief  works  (Gaul  and  his  wife;  Orestes  and 
Electra)  were  perhaps  found  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  itself, 
where  more  recently  the  Throne  of  Venus  was  discovered,  and 
were  used  as  adornments  for  the  Gardens  of  Sallust  (p.  142).  The 
earlier  examples  have  been  restored  by  Al.  Algardi.  Catalogue  by 
C.  L.  Visconti,  1891.   Admission  see  pp.  126, 127.    Fee  1/2  ^' 

The  collection  is  arranged  on  the  ground-floor,  to  the  left.  Over 
the  door:  1.  Judgment  of  Paris,  a  relief;  the  lower  half  and  the 
end  to  the  right  have  been  restored  after  an  engraving  by  Mark 
Antony,  for  which  a  sketch  by  Raphael  has  been  used.  —  1st  Com- 
partment to  the  left,  with  a  large  marble  basin  in  the  middle: 
74,  Herma  of  Mercury;  75.  Portrait-statue,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion, carved  by  Zenon  of  Aphrodisias  (2nd  cent.  A.D.);  opposite, 
83.  Statue  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  to  the  right,  by  the  pillar:  *80. 
Relief-bust  of  Medusa  (?),  more  probably  a  sleeping  Erinys. 

2nd  Compartment.  In  the  corners,  Hermae ;  52.  Draped  Diony- 
sus ;  56.  Pallas ;  62.  Theseus.  —  ♦*69.  Jtmo  LudovUi,  the  most 
celebrated  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  heads  of  Juno 
known,  Goethe  wrote  that  'no  words  can  give  any  idea  of  it;  it  is 
like  a  poem  of  Homer\  The  head  was  not  orginally  intended  to  be 
exhibited  alone,  but  was  designed  for  a  colossal  statue.  The  former 
theory  that  the  type  was  derived  from  a  celebrated  work  by  Poly- 
cletus  in  the  Heraeum  in  Argos  cannot  be  maintained;  more  pro- 
'bably  it  corresponds  to  the  ideal  elaborated  by  the  later  Attic 
School  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  —  ♦67.  Bronze  Head  of  an  elderly 
Roman  (the  title  Scipio  Africanus  or  Julius  Caesar  is  erroneous). 
59.  Hermes  as  god  of  eloquence  (logics),  in  the  same  attitude  as  the 
so-called  Germanicus  in  the  Louvre.  (The  right  arm  is  erroneously 
restored ;  and  in  the  left  hand  should  be  a  herald's  baton  of  metal 
instead  of  a  purse.)  57.  Athene  Parthenos,  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
most  faithful  copies  extant  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Phidias,  exe- 
cuted, according  to  the  inscription,  by  Antiochos  (or  Metiochos)  of 
Athens  (about  the  beginning  of  the  imperial  epoch).  The  statue 
has  been  freely  and  unskilfully  retouched  and  the  arms  erroneously 
restored  (the  outstretched  right  hand  held  a  goddess  of  victory,  and 
the  left  hand  rested  on  the  rim  of  the  shield). 

3rd  Compartmesnt.  *43.  A  Gaul  and  his  Wife,  a  colossal  group. 
The  Gaul,  hard  pressed  by  the  foe,  has  found  time  to  deal  his  wife 
.the  fatal  blow,  and  now  stabs  himself  in  a  mortal  part  His  coun- 
tenance, turned  towards  his  pursuers,  expresses  defiant  satisfaction 
in  the  thought  that  he  will  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  foes  alive. 
This  group  probably  formed  the  centre  of  a  cycle  of  statues,  the 
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right  extremity  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  Dying  Gaul  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  (p.  208) ,  and  of  which  the  bronze  originals 
were  placed  on  the  Acropolis  of  Pergamnm  in  honour  of  the  victory 
of  Attains  I.  (241-197  B.C.j  comp.  p.  xlvi;  the  right  arm  is 
erroneously  restored,  it  should  not  conceal  the  profile  of  the  Gaul, 
and  the  hand  shonld  grasp  the  hilt  of  the  sword  from  the  other 
side).  —  42.  Fragment  of  a  statue  of  a  Hyksos  king  (Egypt ;  about 
2000  B.C.);  41.  Dionysus  leaning  on  a  satyr.  —  ♦SO.  So-called 
Group  of  Orestes  and  Eleetra,  according  to  the  inscription  by  Mene- 
laus,  pupil  of  Stephanos,  of  the  school  of  Pasiteles  (1st  cent.  B.C.; 
comp.  p.  xlviii).  This  group  has  also  been  described  as  Theseus  and 
i£thra,  Penelope  and  Telemaohus,  Merope  and  Cresphontes,  but 
most  probably  it  is  a  sepulchral  group  without  mythological  refe- 
rence. —  By  the  window  behind  No.  43 :  83.  Archaic  colossal  Head 
of  a  Goddess,  usually  called  Hera,  but  probably  connected  with  the 
throne  mentioned  below  and  in  that  case  Venus  Erycina.  32.  Satyr 
presenting  Wine ;  instead  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  the  right  hand  should 
hold  a  jug.  —  24.  Tree*trunk  with  attributes  of  Bacchus ;  a  purely 
decoratlye  work  and  not  the  shaft  of  a  candelabrum ;  the  top  was 
fprmed  of  a  fli-cone;  26.  Apollo.  —  Opposite :  'SB.  Warrior  repos- 
ingy  perhaps  one  of  a  pair  of  statues  placed  as  symbolical  guardians 
beside  a  doorway.  — •  *37.  Ares  reposing;  the  dreamy  and  pensive 
pose  of  the  god  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  the  little  god  of 
love.  The  group  is  imperfect  on  the  left  side;  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  another  figure  originally  stood  here  or  not  (per- 
haps Aphrodite  touching  the  shoulder  of  the  god). 

Corridor  (beside  No.  38) :  to  the  left,  12.  Archaic  draped  statue 
of  a  Woman,  a  work  of  the  early  Peloponnesian  school,  and  not  un- 
like the  Vesta  Giustiniani  and  the  so-called  Dancer  from  Hercula- 
neum;  10.  Colossal  sarcophagus,  with  a  battle  between  barbarians 
and  Bomans  (3rd  cent.  A.D.)  ;  7.  Sarcophagus,  with  a  battle  of  bar- 
barians. —  Upon  the  last,  no  number :  *  Marble  Throne  for  a  ColoS" 
sai  Statue  of  Aphrodite.  The  back  (now  facing  the  spectator)  shows 
the  birth  of  the  goddess  from  the  sea;  on  the  right  side,  a  veiled 
matron  offering  incense  from  a  censer,  and  on  the  left  side,  a  nude 
girl  blowing  a  flute,  the  reference  being  to  the  double  conception 
of  Aphrodite  as  Urania  and  Pandemos  (amor  sacro  e  profane).  This 
admirable  specimen  of  the  developed  archaic  art  was  discovered  in 
1886  during  excavations  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  on  the  spot  where  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  stood  in  antiquity.  The  colossal 
head  (No.  33;  see  above)  was  found  in  the  17th  cent.,  also  most 
probably  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  sup- 
posed that  it  belonged  to  the  acrolithic  statue  (i.e.  a  statue  of  wood 
with  head,  hands,  and  feet  of  stone)  of  the  goddess  worshipped  in 
the  temple. 

Beyond  the  Palazzo  Piombino,  the  Via  Veneto  leads  to  the  Porta 
Bnciana  (PI.  I,  20,  23),  re-opened  in  1888.  In  the  Via  Lombardia, 
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the  second  Bide-street  on  the  left,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Casino 

BELL*  AuBORA,  belonging  to  the  Villa  Lndovisi  (open  before  9  a.m.). 

On  the  giound-flooT  is  a  ceiling-painting  of  *Aurora,  and  on  the 

flrst-floor  Fama,  both  by  Ouereino. 

The  district  on  which  the  present  Ludoyisi  qaarter  now  stands  was 
occupied  in  antiquity  by  the  splendid  Oarden*  of  Sallust^  the  historian, 
which  were  afterwards  acquired  by  the  emperors.  The  nnmeroTis  edifices 
in  these  gardens  are  now  represented  by  a  large  domed  building  with 
eight  niches  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Via  Sallustiana,  called  without  found- 
ation 'Tempio  di  Venere\  but  most  probably  a  nympheeum. 


V 


From  the  Piazza  Barberini  (p.  139),  the  Via  Sistina  is  continued 
by  the  Via  Quattbo  Fontanb  ()P1.  I,  II,  24),  in  which,  to  the  left, 
at  the  corner  of  the  piazza,  is  the  handsome  — 

*Palauo  Barberini  (PI.  I,  24),  begun  by  Madema  under  Ur- 
ban VHI.,  and  completed  \>y  Bernini  (p.  Ixxi).  The  court,  laid  out  as 
a  garden,  contains  a  marble  statue  of  2%ofva2da«n,  by  E.Wolff,  after 
a  work  by  the  master  himself,  erected  here,  near  his  studio,  by  his 
pupils  and  friends.  —  The  principal  staircase  is  to  the  left  under 
the  arcades ;  built  into  it  is  a  G^reek  tomb-relief  (top  half  modem) ; 
on  the  landing  of  the  first  floor,  a  lion  in  high-relief,  from  Tivoli. 
A  number  of  mediocre  ancient  sculptures  are  distributed  throughout 
the  courts  and  other  parts  of  the  building.  —  At  the  top  of  the 
staircase  is  the  SciUpture  Saloony  containing,  among  a  number  of 
ancient  and  modern  works,  an  admirable  *Statue  by  a  Greek  master, 
near  the  entrance,  representing  a  woman  with  one  arm  extended. 
This  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  nymph,  a  Dido,  or  a  Laodamia ; 
but  it  more  probably  represents  a  suppliant  for  protection  at  an 
altar,  grasping  a  twig  (now  broken  off)  in  the  right  hand. 
.  -'At  the  right  end  of  the  arcades  a  winding  staircase  (13  steps, 
then  to  the  right)  ascends  to  the  Gallbbia  Bakbbbini  (admission, 
pp.  126,  127;  catalogues  for  the  use  of  visitors).  —  This  may  be 
called  the  gallery  of  disappointment.  In  RaphaeVs  Fornarina  we 
^"iy^  expect  to  find  a  beauty  radiant  with  the  charms  of  youth,  whereas 
^  her  features  present  an  almost  haggard  appearance,  to  which  the 
ill-preserved  condition  of  the  picture  further  contributes.  In 
%^  Ouido  BenCa  Beatrice  Oencl  we  hope  to  see  a  countenance  Judith- 
/  cike,  and  characterised  by  stern  resolve,  instead  of  which  we  en- 
lounter  a  pale,  delicate  face.  Lastly,  when  we  inspect  Dwrer's 
Ohrlst  among  the  Scribes,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  doubt  its 
authenticity ;  the  numerous  heads  are  ungrouped,  some  of  them 
resemble  caricatures,  and  it  is  in  the  execution  of  the  hands  alone 

that  the  workmanship  of  the  great  master  is  apparent. 

I.  Rook  :  16.  PomaraneiOy  Magdalen  \  20.  Parmigianino^  Betrothal  of  8t. 
Catharine.  -^  II.  Book  :  33.  J/Ur  RapTMelt  Madonna^  36.  Innoeento  da  Imola^ 
Madonna ;  38.  Titian,  Cardinal  Pietro  Bembo,  painted  about  1540  but  re- 
touched ;  63.  Franc,  Francia  (?),  Madonna  with  St.  Jerome  \  59.  Sodoma  (?), 
Madonna;  64.  School  of  Oiov.  BWMnt.  Madonna ;  66.  Sacchi,  Urban  VIII.; 
68.  Mengi,  Portrait  of  his  daughter ;  69.  Pontormo  (after  Morelli),  Pygma- 
lion \  72.  Franc,  Francia  C?),  Madonna ;  73.  Masaceio  (?),  Portrait.  —  III.  Book  : 
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76.  ImUator  of  Pakna  VeecMo  (not  Titian),  ^La  Sehiava',  female  portrait ; 
CI,  Ziorrainy  79.  Caatel  Gandolfo,  78.  Acdua  Acetosa,  80.  LandBcape^  SI* 
Bnmzino  (7),  Portrait  *,  *82.  DUrer,  Christ  among  the  Scribes,  painted  at 
Venice  in  five  days  in  1506  Copus  qninque  diemm*) ;  *86.  Raphael,  Portrait 
of  the  so-called  Fomarina ,  so  frequently  copied,  sadly  injured;  80.  S,  Qae- 
tanoy  Lucrezia  Genci,  stepmoUier  of  Beatrice;  87.  Spanish  School^  AnnaCo- 
lonna;  *88.  Quido  Beni,  Beatrice  Genci  (so-called;  p.  195);  90.  N.  Pouuin, 
Death  of  Germanicus;  92.  Claude  Lorrain,  Sea-piece;  94.  And.  del  Sarto,/^ 
Holy  Family;  96.  RembranftiT),  Philosopher;  97.  Bchool  cf  Bandro  Botticeiyk, 
Annunciation.        -^-  *u  ^  ^   -      . 


On  the  highe^  floor  is  the  Biblioteea  Barberina  (adm.  see  p.  125)  which 
contains  7000  HSS.,  a  number  of  ancient  bronze  cistas  from  Palestrina, 
miniatures  by  Oiulio  Clowe  (a  pupil  of  Baphael),  a  volume  of  architectonic 
sketches  by  Qiuliano  da  Sangallo,  etc.    Librarian,  the  Abbi  PiefaUii. 

The  Via  Quattro  Fontane  ascends  the  Qnlrinal,  at  the  top  of 
which  it  inteisects  the  street  made  by  Pius  IV.  (p.  132),  which  leads 
firom  the  Piazza  del  Qairinale  to  the  N.E.  along  the  ridge  of  the 
Qnirinal  to  the  Porta  Pla.  At  the  point  of  intersection  are  the 
Quattro  Tontane  (PI.  I,  24),  the  four  fountains  after  which  the 
street  is  named.  To  the  right,  in  the  Via  Qnirinale  (p.  150),  is  the 
small  church  of  S,  Carlo  ot8.  Carlino,  bnilt  by  Borromini  in  the  most 
extravagantly  'baroque'  style.  Straight  on,  in  the  direction  of  S. 
Maria  Magglore,  the  street  descends  to  the  Via  Nazlonale  (p.  148). 

The  Via  Vbnti  Sbttbmbbh  (PI.  I,  24,  27,  26),  leading  to  the 
N.E.  from  the  Quattro  Fontane,  derives  its  name  from  the  entry  of 
the  Italian  troops  on  Sept.  20th,  1870,  which  made  Rome  the  capital 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Several  lines  of  Oknibusbb  traverse  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  notably 
those  starting  from  the  Porta  Pia  (p.  339).  1.  From  the  Porte  Pia  to  the 
Piazza  della  Cancelleria  (p.  190),  every  10  min.,  via  Piazza  Barberini,  Pi- 
azza Golonna,  and  Piazza  Nay  one  (Circo  Agonale,  p.  184).  —  2.  From 
Porta  Pia  to  Piazza  Cola  di  Rienzo  (p.  267),  every  12  min.,  via  Piazza  Bar- 
berini, Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  Piazza  Borghese.  —  3.  From  Piazza  del  Qui- 
rinale  (p.  150)  to  8.  Agnete  Fuori  (p.  340). 

The  corner-house  in  this  street,  to  the  right,  at  the  Quattro  Fon- 
tane, is  the  Palazzo  Alhaniy  originally  built  by  Dom.  Fontana,  and 
afterwards  inhabited  by  Cardinal  Al.Albani,  the  friend  ofWinckel- 
mann.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  large  new  War  Office.  —  The 
Via  8.  Nicola  di  Tolentino  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Ludovisi  quarter 
(p.  139),  passing  the  church  of  the  same  name,  adorned  with  17th 
cent,  frescoes  and  sculptures. 

In  the  Piazza  S.  Bernardo,  which  opens  on  the  right,  is  the  round 
church  of  S.  Bebkabdo  (PI.  I,  24),  originally  one  of  the  comer- 
halls  of  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian  (p.  145),  consecrated  in  1600. 
The  vaulting  is  ancient,  but,  like  the  Pantheon,  was  originally  open 
in  the  centre. 

Opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  is  the 
ancient  church  of  S.  Stjsanka  (PI.  I,  24),  altered  to  its  present 
form  in  1600  by  C.  Madema.  Paintings  from  the  history  of  St.  Su- 
sanna (martyred  under  Diocletian)  and  of  Susanna  of  the  Apocr3rpha, 
by  Baldassare  Croce  and  Cesare  Nebhia.  —  Farther  on,  on  the  same 
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side  of  the  street,  is  the  chtirch  of  S.  Makl^  della;  YiTTOfiiA  (PI.  I, 
!H),  so  called  from  an  image  of  the  Virgin  which  is  said  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  gaining  the  victory  for  the  imperial  troops  at 
the  battle  of  the  'White  Hill'  near  Prague  (1620),  afterwards  de- 
posited here,  but  burned  in  1833.  The  church,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fa^de,  was  designed  by  C,  Maderna, 

In  the  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right,  an  altar-piece  (Mary  giving  the  Infant 
Christ  to  St.  Francis)  and  frescoes  (the  ecstasy  and 'Stigmata*  of  St.  Francis) 
by  Domeniehino.  By  the  3rd  altar  on  the  left  is  the  notorious  group  of  St. 
llieresa  by  JSerntni  (covered  ^  26  c.)«  In  the  3rd  Chapel  on  the  left,  the  Trinity 
by.  Ouercino.  The  apse  was  gorgeously  restored  on  1884  at  the  cost  of 
Prince  Al.  Torlonia,  and  adorned  with  frescoes  by  8erra  (Procession  after 
the  battle  of  the  White  Hill). 

At  the  opposite  corner,  where  the  Piazza  delle  Terme  opens, 
is  the  conspicuous  Foktanokb  dbiiIi'  Acqua  Fbmob  (PI.  I,  24), 
erected  by  Domenico  Fontana  under  Sixtus  V.  (Felice  Peretti), 
The  badly-executed  Moses,  an  imltfttion  of  Michael  Angelo,  is  by 
Prospero  Bresciano,  who  is  said  to  have  died  of  vexation  on  account 
of  his  failure;  at  the  sides  Aaron  and  Gideon  by  Oiov.  Bait.  deUa 
Porta  and  Flaminio  Vacca ;  in  front  four  modern  lions  (originals  in 
the  Vatican,  p.  307).  The  Ac^ua  Feiice  was  conducted  hither  in 
1583  from  Colomia  in  the  Alban  Mts.,  a  distance  of  13  M. 

The  Via  Venti  Settembre  proceeds,  past  the  Finance  Office  built 
by  Canevarl,  and  the  statue  (by  Ferrari)  of  Quint.  Sella  (d.  1884), 
statesman  and  several  times  minister  of  finance,  to  the  Porta  Pia 
(p.  339 ;  15-20  min.  from  the  Quattro  Fontane). 

Projecting  in  a  quadrangular  form  from  the  town-wall  at  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  town  is  the  Campo  Militare  or  Ccutro  Pretoria  (PI.  I,  29,  32), 
the  camp  of  the  Praetorians  of  hnperlal  Rome,  originally  established  by 
Tiberius,  but  destroyed  by  Constantine  so  far  as' it  did  not  form  part  of 
the  town-wall.  At  the  end  to  the  IT.,  and  on  the  side,  traces  of  gates  are 
still  distinguished;  the  wall  was  skirted  by  a  passage,  under  which  are 
several  small  chambers.  The  Campo,  which  has  been  enclosed  by  a  wall, 
is  again  devoted  to  military  purposes.  ' 

Oknibcs  to  the  Piazza  deUa  CancelUria^  gee  p.  190. 
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On  the  E.  side  of  the  Piazza  dellb  Tbbiib  and  the  adjoining 
Piazza  dbi  Cinque  Cento  (PI.  I,  27)  is  the  Bailway  Station,  con- 
structed by  Miriere  and  Bianchi  in  1872.  Opposite  the  arrival-plat- 
form begins  the  wide  Via  Cavoufj  leading  to  the  Piazza  deir  Esqul- 
lino  and  the  Forum  (see  p.  167).  —  In  front  of  the  main  facade  of 
the  station,  which  faces  the  Therms  of  Diocletian,  Is  a  Monument 
to  the  500  Italian  soldiers  who  were  surprised  and  slain  at  Dogali 
by  the  Abyssinians  in  1886.  A  small  obelisk  from  the  temple  of 
Isis  (p.  167),  found  in  1882,  has  been  incorporated  in  this  monu- 
ment. —  Excavations  to  the  E.  of  the  station  have  revealed  the  most 
Important  extant  fragment  of  the  Wall  of  8erviu3  (p.xxvii),  a  work 
of  he\f n  masonry  40  ft.  in  height.  This  wall  could  formerly  be  traced 
to  the  Arch  of  Gallienus  (p.  155),  but  has  now  been  covered  up,  ex- 
cept the  portions  mentioned  on  pp.  149,  155,  156,  199,  and  244. 
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The  Piazsa  ddle  Terme  and  Piasza  del  Oinque  Cento  are  the  starting- 
points  for  two  lines  of  Tkakwats.  1.  To  the  Piasza  Venegia  (p.  164)  via 
the  Via  Kasdonale,  everr  4  min.  —  2.  To  the  Campo  Vtrano  (Cemetery, 
p.  3^),  vi&  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  uid  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  where 
we  join  the  tramway  to  Tivoli,  every  16-25  min.  —  3.  This  point  is  also 
passed  by  the  tramway  from  the  Fiatfta  Veuexia  (p.  164)  to  the  Fiaesa  S. 
Oiovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  255),  vii  theViaKazionale,  VialePrinc.  Hargherita, 
Via  Carlo  Alberto,  Piazza  vitt.  Emanuele,  and  Via Merulana,  every  ^j^hr. 

The  ThermflB  of  Dioeletian  (PI.  I,  ^7),  which  give  name  to  the 
piazzar,  were  the  most  extensive  therms  in  Rome,  and  were  completed 
by  Diocletian  and  his  co-regent  Maximian  in  306-6  A.D.  The  prin- 
cipal building  was  enclosed  by  a  wall,  the  outline  of  the  round 
central  portion  ('exedra')  of  which,  is  preserved  by  the  new  houses 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Yia  Nazionale  (p.  148).  The  comers  of  the 
contaitting-wall  were  occupied  by  circular  domed  structures,  one  of 
which  is  now  the  church  of  S.  Bernardo  (p.  143),  and  another  is 
built  into  the  prison  en  the  Via  Viminale.  The  circumference  of  the 
baths  is  said  to  have  been  about  2000  yds.,  or  half  as  much  again 
as  that  of  the  Baths  of  Garacalla  (p.  246),  and  the  number  of  daily 
bathers  3000.  The  front  faced  the  E.,  and  the  circular  part,  men- 
tioned above,  was  at  the  back.  Tradition  ascribes  the  execution  of 
the  work  to  condemned  Christians,  in- memory  of  whom  the  church 
of  St.  GyriacuB,  no  longer  existing,  was  erected  here  as  early  as  the 
5th  century. 

Pius  IV.  entrusted  Michael  Angela  with  the  task  of  converting 
part  of  the  ThermsB  into  a  Carthusian  Convent.  The  large  vaulted 
central  hall,  the  former  Tepidarium,  was  accordingly  converted  into 
the  church  of  *8.  Maria  degli  Angeli  (PI.  I,  27),  which  was  con- 
secrated on  Aug.  5th,  1561 .  The  present  transept  was  then  the  nave, 
the  portal  was  on  the  end  on  the  right,  and  the  high-altar  placed  on 
the  left.  In  1749  VanviteUi  disfigured  the  church  by  converting  the 
nave  into  the  transept,  placing  the  entrance  on  the  W.  side  (opposite 

the  fountain,  p.  148),  and  other  injudicious  alterations. 

A  small  BoTDinoA  is  first  entered.  The  first  tomb  on  the  right  is  that  of 
the  painter  Carlo  Maratta  (d.  1713).  The  first  tomb  on  the  left  is  that  of 
Salvator  Bosa  (d.  1673).  Li  the  Chapel ,  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magda- 
len, an  altar-piece  by  Arrigo  Fiammingo. 

We  next  enter  the  great  Tbanbbpt.  The  niche  on  the  right  in  the  passage 
contains  a  colossal  statue  of  St.  Bruno,  by  Houdon;  in  the  chapel  on  the  left, 
the  Delivery  of  the  Keys,  an  excellent  altar-piece  by  Qirol,  Muziano.  The 
transept  (formerly  the  nave)  is  100  yds.  long,  29  yds.  wide,  and  90  ft  high. 
Of  the  16  columns,  each  45  ft.  in  height ,  eight  are  antique ,  of  oriental 
granite,  which  were  barbarously  white* washed  by  Vanvitelli,  and  the 
others  were  built  of  brick  when  the  church  was  restored.  —  Most  of  the 
large  pictures  were  brought  fh)m  St.  Peter's,  where  they  are  replaced  by 
copies  in  mosaic.  In  the  right  half  (on  the  pavement  the  meridian  of  Bome, 
laid  down  bv  Bianchini  in  1703):  on  the  right,  Crucifixion  of  St  Peter  by 
JRieeiolini;  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  after /Vane.  Vanni  (original  in  St.  Peter's)  -,  on 
the  left,  St.  Jerome  among  the  hermits,  an  excellent  work  by  Muxiano  Qand- 
scape  hyBril)-,  Miracles  of  St.  Peter,  Saglioni.  At  the  narrow  end:  chapel 
of  B.  Niccol6  Albergati.  In  the  left  half:  on  the  left,  Mass  of  St.  Basil  with 
the  Emperor  Valens,  Subleyraz;  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  Fomp.  Battoni;  on 
the  right,  Immaculate  Conception,  F.  JBianehi;  Besuscitation  of  Tabitha,  F* 
CotUmzi.    At  the  narrow  end :  chapel  of  St.  Bruno^ 
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In  the  Tbibdns  ;  right,  Bamanelli,  M ary*8  first  Tisit  to  the  Tiemple ;  Do- 
menichinOf  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  (painted  in  oil  on  the  wall);  left, 
FomarandOi  Death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira ;  Maratta^  Baptism  of  Christ.  The 
choir  contains  two  moniunents  (1.  I^us  IV.,  r.  Ant.  Serhelloni),  designed 
by  Michael  Angela.. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  Therm®,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Carthusians,  now  accommodate  various  charitable  and  educational 
institutions  and  the  newly  opened  — 

""Huseo  Nazionale  alle  Terme  Diocleziane  (PI.  I,  27).  The 
present  entrance  to  the  museum  is  by  the  door  to  the  right  in 
the  corner  opposite  the  railway-station  (marked  ^Ospizio  Margherita 
per  i  Poveri  Ciechi' ;  to  the  left  in  the  court)  \  but  the  entrance 
afterwards  will  be  from  the  Via  della  Gemaia ,  on  the  other  side. 
The  Museum  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  antiques  discovered 
on  public  property  within  the  city -limits.  The  most  important 
discoveries  hitherto  have  been  made  on  the  Palatine  and  in  the 
course  of  excavations  beside  the  Tiber.  The  arrangement  etc.  of 
the  exhibits  are  naturally  liable  to  frequent  alterations.  Director, 
Prof.  E.  de  Euggiero,  Admission  see  p.  126,  127. 

We  first  ascend  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  to  the  — 

FiBST  FiiOOB.  —  Boom  I. ;  Sculptures  from  the  tomb  of  C.  <8uf- 
picius  Platorinus^  a  man  of  rank  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  found  in 
1880  in  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Famesina  (p.  314;  a  drawing  of  the 
monument  hangs  near  the  exit-door)  \  richly  decorated  marble  urns, 
a  statue  probably  of  Sulpicia  Platorina,  daughter  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ;  excellent  bust  of  a  girl,  probably  Minatia  Polla,  whose 
urn  was  found  in  the  tomb.  This  room  also  contains  stucco-reliefs 
from  the  Boman  house  discovered  in  the  same  garden  (see  BoomlV. 
and  Cloisters).  —  Boom  II.  *Bronze  Figure  of  a  Pugilisi,,  evidently 
represented  as  conversing  with  a  comrade  or  an  umpire,  an  admirable 
work  of  the  Hellenistic  period.  The  realism  of  this  repulsive  figure 
extends  even  to  the  marks  of  injury  received  in  fighting;  attention 
should  also  be  paid  to  the  accurately  reproduced  covering  of  the  hand 
of  strong  leather  bands  fastened  with  metal  hooks.  This  statue  was 
found  in  1884  during  the  building  of  the  Teatro  Nazionale  (p.  149),  as 
was  also  the  Nude  bronze  figure  of  a  Man  leaning  on  a  staff,  described  as 
another  athlete,  or,  with  less  probability,  as  a  Hellenistic  prince.  Here 
also  are  several  fragments  of  gilded  draped  (imperial)  statues  and  three 
archaistic  female  Hermae,  in  black  marble,  from  the  Palatine.  — 
Boom  III.  Bronze  Statue  of  Dionysus,  found  in  1885  in  the  Tiber 
heside  the  Ponte  Garibaldi,  apparently  Campanian  work  of  the  3rd 
cent,  B.C.  The  colour-effect  of  the  different  materials  should  be  noted ; 
the  eyes  of  marble,  the  lips  of  red  copper,  the  diadem  with  silver  or- 
namentation. The  depressed  right  hand  held  a  two-handled  beaker. 
Basalt  Figure  of  a  Youthj  from  the  Palatine ;  Wings  and  helmet  of 
a  gilded  bronze  statue  of  Victory,  found  in  1891  beside  the  Ponte 
Sisto,  originally  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  Pons  Valentiuiaui 
(p.  319)  'j  Votive  hand,  in  bronze;  Bacchic  double  herma,  in  bronze. 
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—  Room  IV.  :  Admirable  stucco-reliefs  from  the  Roman  liouse  in 
the  Farnesina  garden,  some  with  ornamental  designs,  others  with 
figures,  masterly  in  conception.  —  Room  Y. :  ** Marble  Statue  of 
a  kneeling  Youth,  found  in  Nero's  Villa  at  Subiaco,  an  admirable 
Greek  original  of  the  period  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  subject  not 
yet  identified.  Head  of  a  sleeping  Woman  (Ariadne  ?),  found  beside 
the  preceding;  Marble  Statue  of  Dionysw,  found  in  1881  in  Ha- 
drian's Villa  near  Tivoli,  a  copy  of  a  GreelL  bronze  original  of  about 
the  5th  cent.  B.C.  (the  tree-trunk  to  the  right  was  added  by  the 
copyist).  The  glass-case  contains  large  glass  vessels  and  votive  frag-- 
ments  from  the  celebrated  temple  of  iEsculaplus  on  the  island  in 
the  Tiber.'  —  An  adjoining  cabinet  (locked;  the  custodian  opens  it 
on  request)  contains  a  Hermaphrodite^  found  at  the  Teatro  Gostanzi 

in  1879,  the  best  extant  specimen  of  this  type. 

Another  room,  soon  to  beopened,  contains  tbe  most  valuable  discover- 
ies in  the  Atrium  Vettae  (p.  220):  Statnes  of  priestesses;  imperial  busts, 
inclnding  a  beautiful  youthful  portrait  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  also  a  treasure 
trove  buried  in  tiie  Atrium  Vestae  under  Pope  Marinus  11.  (942-9i6),  con< 
sisting  of  830  English  coins,  sent  to  Roms  as  'Peter's  Pence",  bearing  the 
Stamps  of  Alfred  the  Great  (871-901),  Edward  I.  (901-924),  Athelstane  (92i-940), 
Edmund  I.  (940-946),  etc. 

On  the  GaouND-FiiOOB  onr  attention  is  first  claimed  by  the 
Carthusian  Cloisters,  constructed  after  Michael  Angelo^s  designs,  con- 
verted to  military  purposes  in  1870,  but  recently  restored  and 
opened  on  three  sides. 

The  fourth  or  W.  wing,  in  which  the  partition-walls  between 

the  columns  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  contains  some  interesting 

^Frescoes  and  Mosaics,  and  some  sculptures. 

The  finest  Paintinos  are  those  from  the  Bomau  house  discovered  in 
the  garden  of  the  Villa  Farnesina  (p.  314).  A  plan  of  the  excavations  is 
exhibited;  and  the  pictures  are  indicated  by  letters  corresponding  to  the 
rooms  in  which  they  were  found.  —  A.  Corridor;  ornamental  designs  on 
a  white  ground.  D.  Bedroom;  paintings  on  a  red  ground;  the  painter's 
name  SeleuJtos  (almost  illegible)  is  here  scratched  on  the  paintings.  —  E. 
Bedroom,  alio  with  red  walls.  —  C.  Hall  with  hlack  walls  and  a  clever 
running  frieze  of  figures  (scenes  from  a  court  of  justice).  —  The  most 
interesting  and  best  preserved  are  the  decorations  of  B.  Bedroom  teith  red 
walli,  which  imitate  a  room  hung  with  easel-pictures.  The  owner  wa9 
an  admirer  of  ancient  pictures;  thus,  e.g.,  the  adornment  of  the  Aphro- 
dite (B,  5)  corresponds  with  the  arohaistic  style  of  Greek  art  in  the  6th 
cent.  B.C. ;  the  smaller  paintings,  a  Woman  with  a  lyre,  and  a  Girl,  seem 
somewhat  later  in  style;  while  the  central  picture  on  the  other  wall,  the 
Education  of  Baechua,  appears  to  be  an  eminent  example  of  the  art  of 
the  Augustan  age.  Tlie  numerous  Egyptian  motives  (Isis,  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  etc.)  in  the  subsidiary  figures  and  ornamentation  should  be  noted. 

—  F.  Corridor,  with  less  careful  square  pictures  on  a  white  ground.  — 
The  following  frescoes  were  found  in  187o  in  a  columbarium  near  the 
Ponte  Maggiore  brought  into  use  again  in  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.  and  disfigured  by 
a  second  coat  of  stucco.  They  represent  scenes  from  tbe  stories  of^neas 
and  Bomulus;  e.g.  Betrothal  of  JSneas  and  Lavinia,  Building  of  the  walls 
of  Lavinium;  Battle  on  the  Kumicus  between  the  Laurentini  andButuli; 
Apotheosis  of  ^neas;  Uars  and  Bhea  Silvia ;  Bomulus  and  Bemus  exposed 
on  the  Tiber. 

Mosaics.  The  large  17ile  landscape  on  the  back -wall  was  found  on 
the  Aventina.    The  others,  on  the  window-wall,  come  from  a  Boman  villa 
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near  Baccano  (p.  77) ;  four  charioteers  in  the  colours  of  four  parties  (fac- 
tiones),  five  muses  with  their  names  inscribed  beside  them,  mythological 
scenes  (e.g.  Jupiter  and  Ganymede,  Ulysses  escaping  from  the  cave  of 
Polyphemus,  Punishment  of  Marsyas,  Contest  of  Eros  and  Pan).  —  Mosaic 
pictiire  of  a  recumbent  corpse,  with  the  legend  FvoSdi  9auT0v>  ^know  thyself, 
from  a  tomb  on  the  Via  Appia  \  tamer  of  wild  beasts,  found  in  the  Oastro 
Pretorio  \  six  fish,  very  delicately  coloured ;  *Ma8ks  and  Victories,  belonging 
to  the  large  round  mosaic  in  the  Sala  a  Croce  Greca  in  the  Vatican  (p.  296). 
Sgulptxtbks.  Torso  of  Minerva  with  tJte  ^is^  found  in  the  Tiber  \  Rape 
of  Cora  (or  of  an  Amazon?),  fragment  of  a  life-size  groups  Replica  qf  the 
J«no  Barberini  (p.  299),  Head  of  a  dying  Pertian^  both  from  the  Palatine. 

The  first  (S.)  of  the  three  open  wings  of  the  Cloisters  contains 
fine  architectural  fragments ;  seven  busts  of  celebrated  charioteers 
of  about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  found  in  a  Soman  yilla  o^itside  the 
Porta  Portese  j  etc.  Four  cabinets  lighted  ftrom  above  are  being  bnilt 
here  to  contain  the  bronze  and  marble  works  now  in  Room  V.  (p.  147), 
and  also  a  Statue  of  Apollo,  found  in  the  Tiber,  a  copy  of  a  Greek 
original  perhapsby  Phidias.  —  The  second  wing  contains  inscriptions 
and  portrait-headJB.  —  In  the  third  wing  are  a  statue  of  Venus  and 
a  statue  of  a  Roman  matron  (both  found  In  the  Tiber,  with  evident 
traces  of  painting),  a  fine  vase  with  reliefs  of  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, etc.  —  In  the  court  in  the  centre  is  a.  collection  of  architec- 
tural and  sculptured  fragments,  including  numerous  boundary- 
stones  dating  from  the  Tiber  regulation- works  of  Augustus,  Trepan, 
and  other  emperors.  Round  the  fountain  in  the  middle  are  seven 
colossal  heads  of  animals  from  a  fountain  found  near  Trajan's  Forum, 
On  the  S.  side  are  several  sarcophagi,  of  which  the  last  but  one  has 
reliefs  from  the  history  of  Medea.  The  cypresses  are  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Piazza  delle  Terme,  opposite  the  entrance 
to  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  Cp*145)  is  a  Fountain^  fed  by  the  Aqua 
Mareia  (p.  346),  which  sends  up  a  copious  and  lofty  jet,  especially 
conspicuous  at  night,  when  the  piazza  is  lighted  by  electricity. 

Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli 
(p.  145),  and  through  the  middle  of  the  circular  wall  of  the  Ther- 
ms, runs  the  broad  Via  Naeionale  (PI.  I,  27 ;  n,  24, 20),  not  begun 
before  1870,  now  one  of  the  busiest  streets  of  the  city,  and  during 
the  season  as  thronged  with  passengers  and  vehicles  as  the  Gorso 
itself  (Tramways,  Nos.  1  &  3,  p.  2  of  the  Appendix).  On  the  right 
the  Via  Torino  leads  to  8.  Bernardo  (p.  143).  In  the  Via  Nazionale, 
to  the  left,  stands  the  H6tel  Quirinale  and,  farther  on,  theAmerican 
Episcopal  Church  of  8t.  Paul,  a  (Gothic  structure  built  by  Street  in 
1879,  with  chimes  (p.  124).  The  most  important  cross-street  is 
the  Via  Quattro  Fontane  —  Via  AgoBtirw  Depretis^  which  leads  on 
the  right  to  the  Pal.  Barberini  (p.  142)  and  on  the  left  to  S.  Maxia 
Maggiore  (p.  153). 

To  the  left  in  the  Via  Nazionale  (No.  154)  is  the  GaUeria  Ten«- 
rani  (Wed.,  1-4  j  at  other  times,  fee),  a  complete  collection  of  the 
original  models  of  the  sculptor  P.  Tenerani  (d.  1869).  -^  To  the  right 
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is  the  Bm&U  ohnroh  of  8,  VUaU,  on  a  Bite  considerably  lower  than 
the  new  street-leyel.  Farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  hand- 
some building  of  the  — 

GallerU  d'Arte  Xodema  (PI.  H,  24),  built  in  1880-83  by 
Piacentinl,  and  mostly  arranged  for  exhibitions.  A  modest  side- 
entrance  admits  to  the  'Gallery  of  Modern  Art',  the  nucleus  of  a 
collection  of  Italian  art  of  the  19th  cent.  (adm.  see  pp.  126,  127). 

Book  I.  Qangeri^  Fulvia,  a  marble  statue.  Paintings :  Fannt,  Plague 
at  Siena;  Nono^  Befugium  Peceatontxn;  Pcttini.,  The  heir.  —  GobsidobII.: 
De  IfittiSj  Baees  in  the  Boia  de  Boalogae^  £ezzo$.  Lane  in  Venice.  The 
adjoining  cabinet  contains  a  death-mask  of  Canova,  etc.  —  Gobbidob  m. 
andGABiNXT:  B.  PUcelli^  Drawings  from  Boman  history  ^  Ciardi,  Hessidor; 
Maritts  de  Mmria^  Moonlight.  —  Boon  IV.  Bronzes:  Maceagnani^  Boy  en- 
tering a  bath;  Maraini,  Sappho;  €Uuibarra^  Ji^gler.  Paintings:  Mkhetti^ 
II  Voto  (procession  in  a  village  church  in  the  Abruzzi);  Cbmm«ra«#,  Battle 
of  S.  Hartino ;  Faitori,  Gustozza ;  FausHniy  Gycle  of  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Ghrist. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right  is  the  Palazzo  Buffer  and  to  the  left  are 
the  new  building  of  the  Banea  Bomana  and  the  high-lying  gar- 
dens of  the  Villa  Aldohrandini, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Via  del  Quirinale  (p.  150;  to  the 
right),  the  Via  Nazionale  expands  into  the  triangular  Piazza  Mag- 
NANAPOLi  (PI.  II,  20),  in  the  middle  of  which,  within  a  railing,  is 
a  fragment  of  the  Servian  Wdll  (p.  144).  Another  fragment,  with 
a  well-preserved  small  gateway,  has  been  built  into  the  PaL  Anto^ 
nelli,  on  the  right  (No.  158;  staircase  on  the  right  of  the  court). 
—  To  the  S.,  behind  the  17th  cent  church  of  8,  Caterina  di  8iena, 
rises  the  Torre  delle  Milizie,  erected  about  1200  by  the  sons  of 
Petrus  Alexius,  also  called  Torre  di  Nerone^  because  Nero  is  popu- 
larly believed  to  have  witnessed  the  conflagration  of  Rome  from 
the  top.  —  In  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  little  piazza  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Yia  Panispema  is  the  church  of  88.  Domenico  e  8i8to,  with 
its  lofty  flight  of  steps,  built  by  Yincenzo  della  Qreca  about  1640. 

The  Via  Panispema  leads  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore*  (comp.  p.  163).  In 
this  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  church  of  8.  Agata  in  Buhura  (PI.  II,  28), 
dating  from  the  6th  cent.,  but  restored  in  ll03,  and  now  possessing  12 
granite  columns  only  of  the  original  edifice.  It  belongs  to  a  seminary 
for  Irish  priests,  and  contains  the  Monwnent  of  Daniel  O^Cotmell  (d.  1847; 
who  bequeathed  his  heart  to  this  church),  with  a  relief  by  Benzoni, 
erected  in  1866.  The  tomb  of  John  Lascaris,  author  of  the  first  modern 
Greek  grammar  (d.  1685),  is  also  in  this  church. 

The  Via  Nazionale  now  descends  the  slopes  of  the  Quirlnal 
(95  ft.)  in  a  wide  curve.  The  flight  of  steps  on  the  left  descends 
to  Trajan's  Forum  (p.  230).  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  a  mediiBYal 
tower  of  the  Golonna,  with  immured  fragments  ftom  the  Forum  of 
Trajan.  At  the  next  comer,  to  the  left,  stands  a  new  Wcddensian 
Chureh ,  and  to  the  right  the  Teatro  Drammatieo  Nazionale,  The 
cross-street  diverging  at  this  point  to  the  right  (N.)  is  the  Via 
Pilotta  (pp.  168,  174),  which  skirts  the  rear  of  the  Palazzo  Colonna 
(with  the  entrance  to  the  Galleria  Golonna ,  p.  174)  and  leads  to 
the  Fontana  Trevi. 
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The  Via  Nazlonale  passes  the  S.  facade  of  the  Pal.  Golonna  and 
then  the  S.  end  of  the  long  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli  (p.  173)  to  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia  (p.  164). 


From  the  intersection  6f  the  Via  Nazionale  with  the  Via  Qnattro 
Fontane  -  Via  Agostino  Depretis,  we  now  proceed  to  the  N.W.  as 
far  as  the  Quattro  Fontane  (p.  143),  and  turn  to  the  left.  We  thus 
enter  the  Via  del  Quibinalb  (PI.  II,  24,  21),  which,  at  flist  parallel 
with  the  Via  Nazionale,  afterwards  curves  ronnd  to  join  it. 

To  the  right  in  the  Via  del  Quirinale  are  huildings  connected 
with  the  royal  palace;  to  the  left  the  church  of  S.  Andbea  al 
QuiBiHAiaE,  ellipticai  in  ground-plan,  built  by  Bernini  in  1678  and 
richly  decorated.  In  the  adjoining  Jesuit  Noviciate  is  the  room  of 
St.  Stanislaus  Kostka,  with  the  much  admired  statue  of  the  saint 
on  his  death-bed,  executed  in  coloured  marble  by  Legros. 

At  the  end  of  the  street,  to  the  right,  lies  the  royal  palace,  the 
chief  facade  of  which  is  in  the  Piazza  del  Quibinalb  (PI.  II,  21), 
In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  are  a  Fountain  with  an  antique  granite 
basin,  erected  in  1818  and  fed  by  the  Aoqua  Felice,  an  Obelisk, 
48  ft.  high,  removed  hither  from  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  (p.  178) 
in  1787,  and  the  two  colossal  marble  **Horae  Tamers.  These  ad- 
mirable groups  axe  works  of  the  imperial  age,  copied  from  originals 
of  the  school  of  Lysippus  (p.  xliv).  They  once  stood  in  front  of 
the  Tkermce  of  Constantiney  of  which  remains  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Via  della  Dataria  which  descends  hence,  probably  in  such  a 
way  that  the  horses  stood  on  each  side  in  the  doorway,  while  the 
Dioscuri  (18  ft.  high)  were  outside  the  entrance.  They  have  never 
been  buried  nor  concealed  from  view ;  and  for  centuries  the  piazza 
derived  its  name  from  them  (Monte  Gavallo).  The  inscriptions  on 
the  pedestals ,  Opus  Phidiae  and  Opus  Praxitelis^  date  from  about 
the  4th  cent.  A.D.  In  the  middle  ages  these  were  supposed  to  be 
the  names  of  two  philosophers,  who,  having  divined  the  thoughts 
of  Tiberius,  were  honoured  by  the  erection  of  these  monuments  in 
recognition  of  their  wisdom. 

The  piazza  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  to  the  W., 
with  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  background.  The  Via  della  Da- 
taria (see  above),  reached  from  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  piazza  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  is  continued  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Fontana  Trevi  (p.  163). 

The  Piazza  del  Quirinale  is  the  starting-point  of  Omnibuses  to  S.  Agnae 
Fuori  (No.  4,  p.  1  of  the  Appendix). 

ThePalaizoBegio  del  Quirinale  (PI.  II,  21),  was  begun  in  1574 
under  Gregory  XIII.  by  Flaminio  Ponsio  and  largely  added  to  under 
subsequent  popes,  who  frequently  occupied  it  in  summer  on  account 
of  Its  lofty  and  healthful  situation,  by  Dom.  Fontana,  Bernini, 
Ferd,  Fuga,  etc.  Since  1870  it  has  been  the  residence  of  the  king 
of  Italy,  and  during  his  presence  the  greater  part  is  not  shown  to 
the  public. 
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PermeMi  and  admifsion,  see  pp.  126, 127.  — Visitors  show  their  pennessl 
to  the  porter  and  ascend  the  wide  staircase  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the 
yestibole.  An  interesting  fresco  by  Melotzo  da  ForU  (p.  92)  has  been 
built  into  the  wall  on  Ae  landing,  representing  Ohrist  in  a  elond  of  angels 
(formerly  in  the  church  of  88.  Apostoli,  p.  173).  —  At  the  top  oi  the  stair- 
ease  we  write  our  names  in  a  book,  and  obtain  an  escort  (1  fr.).  Adjacent 
to  the  Sala  Ebola,  with  frescoes  by  Lat^ranco  and  Baracetd.,  is  the  Gap« 
PSLLA  Paolin A,  crectcd  by  Carlo  Madema,  and  decorated  with  gilded  stucco- 
work  and  copies  in  grisaille  of  BaphaePs  Apostles  in  88.  Vincenso  ed 
Anastasio  alle  Tre  Fontane  (p.  352)  and  with  tapestry  of  the  i8th  century. 
The  chapel  contains  a  large  number  of  wreaths  and  addresses  sent  by 
Italians  in  all  parts  of  the  world  on  the  occasion  of  Victor  EmanuePs  II. 
deaA. — To  the  right  lies  a  suite  of  Dbawxho  and  Bkoxption  Books,  adorned 
with  pictures  and  tapestry,  chiefly  modem.  The  reception-room  of  the 
ambassadors,  beyond  the  throne-room,  contains  several  portrait  of  sov- 
ereigns and  princes.  In  the  10th  room,  mosaics  on  the  floor  from  Hadrian's 
villa  (quite  concealed  by  the  carpet).  In  the  14th,  a  fine  ceiling-painting 
by  Overbeek  (1859),  to  commemorate  the  flight  of  Pius  IX.  in  1848:  Christ 
eluding  the  Jews  who  endeavoured  to  cast  him  over  a  precipice  (Luke  iv. 
28,  29).  In  the  15th,  views  from  the  Vatican.  —  Towards  the  garden  are 
the  BoTAL  GuXBT-GHA]fBSB8.  The  friese  of  the  former  audience-chamber 
here  is  a  cast  of  Thorvaldsen'i  Triumphal  Procession  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  ordered  by  Napoleon  I.  for  this  saloon.  After  1815  the  original  was 
removed  to  the  Villa  Sommariva,  now  Carlotta,  on  the  Lake  of  Gomo,  the 
property  of  the  Marchese  Sommanva.  In  the  small  Chapel  deir  Annunziata 
an  Annunciation,  an  altar-piece  by  Ouido  Reni, 

The  Garden^  which  is  not  shown,  was  tastefully  laid  out  by  C.  Maderna. 

The  E.  side  of  the  Piazza  del  Quirinale  is  occupied  hy  the  Con- 
sulta  (now  the  Ministry  of  the  ExterioT)^  a  palace  built  by  Fuga  for  the 
tribunal  charged  with  the  internal  administration  of  the  Papal  States. 
^  Immediately  tothe  left  in  the.continuation  of  the  Via  del  Quiri- 
/-O^iie  is  the  —     Wi^  Z  ^3tt^/  I  f</  ->VV^^-»^^*'^/  ♦ 
/y^'^T^alawo  Bospigli^  (PL  II,  21) ,  erected  in  1603  bsf^ard. 
'/       Scvpio  Borghese,  nephew  of  Paul  V.,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Therm® 
of  Constantine.   It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  princes 
Rospigliosi,  and  now  belongs  partly  to  the  princes  Pallavicini.    It  is 
the  seat  of  the  French  envoy  to  the  Vatican.    The  palace  (adm.  on 
special  Introduction  only)  contains  a  beautiful  Cl»  Lorrain  (Temple 
of  Venus),  etc.,  but  the  chief  treasures  of  art  are  preserved  in  an 
adjoining  building,  the  Casino  Rospigliosi  (pp.  126,  127;  25-50  c.) 
We  enter  the  court  by  a  gate  and  then  ascend  the  steps  to  the  left. 
Along  the  external  wall  of  the  Casino  are  placed  ancient  sarcophagus- 
reliefs  (Meleager  and   the  boar,  Emperor  hunting,  Bape  of  Proserpine, 
etc.).  —  By  the  doo^to  the  right  we  enter  the  — 

PaiNGiPAL  Hal^**  Ceiling -painting   by  Cfuido  Reni:  Aurora  strewing 

^^  dowers  before  the  ^ariot  of  the  god  of  the  sun,  who  is  surrounded  by 

A  dancing  Horse,  the  master^s  finest  work.    The  colouring  deserves  special 

I  notice.    The  strongest  light  is  thrown  upon  the  figure  of  Apollo,  whose 

^  hair  and  flesh  are  of  golden  hue.  Of  a  corresponding  tint  are  ttie  yellowish- 

T    red  robes  of  the  nymph  nearest  to  Apollo.    The  colours  are  then  gradually 

^  T   shaded  off  from  blue  to  white,  and  from  green  to  white,   while  the  dun- 

vT   coloured  horses  accord  with  the  clouds  (p.  Izzi).   Opposite  the  entrance  is 

^1^  mirror,  in  which  the  painting  may  be  conveniently  inspected.  —  On  the 

Cjtrieze,  landscapes  by  Paul  Bril^  and  on  the  ends  of  the  sides.  Triumph  of 

i\Pama  and  Cupid  (from  Petrarch),  by  Tempetia.  Bight  wall :  Statue  of  Athene 

f  Tritogeneia  with  a  Triton ;  Van  Dyeky  Fine  portrait. 

^   V     Book  on  thb  Bight.    In  the  centre  a  bronze  steed  (antiquity  doubtful).  , 
'^^  Opposite  the  entrance,  Domeniehino^  Fall  of  man.    Left  wall :  Lorenzo  Lomf 
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Triampli  of  Chastity.  Bight  wall :  Dutch  St^kool^  Portrait ;  DomenieMnOy  Venna 
and  Cupid ;  *Luea  SignorelH,  Holy  Family.  Entrance- wall :  L.  Carracei  (?), 
Samson, —  Ro.oM  to  thb  Lbvt;  entrance-wall,  over  the  door,  Poittgrnmoy 
Tietk\ptuido  Beni^  Andromeda ;  Portrait  of  If.  Pauuin,  a  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal In  the  Louvre.  Left  wall:.  Dan,  da  Valterra,  Bearing  of  the  Cross. 
In  the  comer  a  bronse  bust  of  Sept.  Severas.  On  these  two  walls  and  the 
following:  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  thirteen  pictures,  by  Et^kens  (1617), 
studio*repUcas  of  the  paintings  executed  by  him  in  1604  for  llladrid ;  Domen^ 
ichinoy  Triumph  of  David.      .gJU^A  ■^j  ^ 

No.  12  Via  del  Qoirinsne,  opposite  the  Pal.  Rosplgliosi ,  Is  the 
entrance  to  the  garden  of  the  Pal.  Colonna  (p.  176).  — Farther  on,  to 
the  right,  is  the  church  of  S.  Silve8Tko  al  Quieinalb  (PI.  II,  21), 
erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centnry. 

In  the  Dome  four  oyal  frescoes  by  Dameniehino :  David  -dancing  before 
the  Ark,  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Judith,  Esther  and  Ahasuerus. 
In  the  2nd  Chapel  to  the  lef^,  two  landscapes  by  Polidoro  Cara»aggio  and 
his  assistant  Maturino:  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine,  and  Christ  appearing 
to  Mary  Magdalen. 

The  Via  del  Qairinale  ends  at  the  Via  Nazionale  (p.  148). 

d.  From  the  Yia  Kaiionale  to  S.  Xaria  Haggiore  and  the  Porta 

S.  Lorenso  or  Porta  Xaggiore. 

From  the  intersection  (p.  148)  of  the  Yia  Nazionale  and  the 
Via  Qnattro  Fontane,  the  S.E.  continuation  of  the  latter,  the  Via 
AoosTiNo  Dbfsbtis  (PI.  I,  II,  24),  leads  directly  to  the  choir  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore.  We  tnrn  to  the  right  before  reaching  the  sloping 
piazza  in  front  of  the  latter,  enter  the  Via  Urbana,  and  in  a  few 
paces  reach  — 

S.  Pudeniiaiia  (PI.  n,  27;  open  till  9,  Sun.  till  10  a.m.; 
cnstodian.  Via  Urbana  161,  to  be  found  from  1  to  4),  traditionally 
the  oldest  chnrch  in  Rome ,  erected  on  the  spot  where  St.  Pndens 
and  his  daughters  Praxedis  and  Padentiana,  who  entertained  St. 
Peter,  are  said  to  have  lived.  The  church,  restored  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Pope  Siricins  (384-398),  has  been  frequently  altered  espe- 
cially in  1588,  and  has  recently  been  modernised  in  very  bad  taste. 
In  the  facade,  adorned  with  modern  mosaics  (St.  Peter  with  SS.  Pu- 
dens  and  Pudentiana;  on  the  left  Pius  I.,  on  the  right  Gregory  VII.), 
is  an  anoient  portal  borne  by  columns,  which  has  also  been  restored. 
Pleasing  campanile  of  the  9th  century. 

Intbbior.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  of  unequal  length.  In  the  pillan 
are  still  to  be  seen  the  ancient  marble  columns  which  ori^nally  supported 
the  wall.  The  *Mo9aies  in  the  Tubuitb  (4th  cent),  Christ  with  the  Apostles, 
and  S.  Praxedis  and  S.  Pudentiana,  with  a  rich  architectural  background, 
and  above,  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  on  each  side  of  the  cross,  are 
among  the  finest  in  Borne  (p.  Iviii:  several  of  those  on  the  right  are 
modem).  The  Dom  above  the  high-Mtar  was  painted  by  Pomaraneio.  The 
AisiiU  contain  remains  of  an  ancient  mosaic  pavement  In  the  left  aisle 
is  the  Cappxlla  Oaxtaki,  over  ttie  altar  of  which  is  an  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  a  relief  in  marble  by  OlMeri.  At  the  extremity  of  this  aisle  is  an 
altar  with  relics  of  the  table  at  whidi  St  Peter  is  said  first  to  have  read  mass. 
Above  it  Christ  and  Peter,  a  group  in  marble  by  Oi&9,  Bait.  deUa  Porta. 

Below  the  church  are  ancient  vaults  In  a  good  style  of  architecture, 
.which  the  custodian  shows  if  desired. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Viminal,  not  far  off,  stands  the  church  of 
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B.  Lmwuo  in  F^BiipeniA  (PI.  n,  34),  on  tka  <pot  wh«re  St.  Lawrence  ia 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  an  old  edifice,  but  frequently  restored.  — 
Hence  to  the  Yla  Vazionale,  see  p.  149. 

In  the  Piazza  dbll*  Esquilino  (PI.  II,  27),  the  square  in  front 
of  the  choir  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  stands  one  of  the  two  Obelisks 
which  formerly  rose  in  firont  of  the  mausolenm  of  Angastas,  48  ft. 
in  height  (the  other  is  on  the  Qnirinal,  p.  150).  It  was  erected 
here  l>y  Sixtns  Y.  in  1587.  —  Tlie  piazza  is  intersected  by  the 
broad  Via  Cavour  (p  157),  which  is  carried  down  between  the  Es- 
qniline  and  Yiminal  to  the  Fomm  Romannm. 

The  fa^de  of  the  church  overlooks  the  Piazza  S.  Makia  Magh 
oiOBE,  embellished  with  a  handsome  Cbiumn  from  the  basilica  of 
Gonstantine,  16  ft.  in  circumference,  and  46  ft.  in  height,  placed 
here  and  crowned  with  a  bronze  figure  of  the  Virgin  by  Paul  Y. 

The  Piazza  8.  Maria  Maggiore  lies  on  the  routes  of  the  Oknibusbs  from 
the  Via  8.  ApolUnart  (p.  153}  to  the  Piwza  GuglMmo  Pepe  (Porta  8.  Lorenzo, 
p.  341),  and  from  the  PioMta  S.  Pantako  (p.  189)  to  the  Piatta  Vitt.  Sma" 
uek  (p.  165);  and  on  the  Tbakwat  from  the  Ptcueq  VeMxia  (p.  164)  to 
e  Piazea  8.  Giovanni  in  LaUrano 

**B,  Maria  Maggiore  (PI 
r  8.  Maria  ad  Nives,  or  8,  Maria  ad  Praesepe,  firom  the  mangex 
which  it  contains,  is  the  largest  of  the  eighty  churches  in  Rome 
dedicated  to  the  Yirgin.  It  is  one  of  the  five  patriarchal  churches 
(p.xiCxii),  and  has  a  special  'jubilee  entrance\  According  to  a  legend 
which  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  the  13th  cent.,  the  Yirgin 
appeared  simultaneously  in  352  A.  D.  to  the  devout  Roman  patri- 
cian Johannes  and  to  Pope  Liherius  in  their  dreams,  commanding 
them  to  erect  a  church  to  her  on  the  spot  where  they  should  find 
snow  on  the  following  morning  (5th  Aug.).  The  BasUioa  Liberiana, 
which  they  are  said  to  have  built,  was  re-erected  by  Sixtus  HI. 
(432-40),  who  named  the  church  8,  Maria  Mater  Dei^  shortly  after 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  had  sanctioned  this  appellation  of  the  Yir- 
gin (430).  Of  this  edifice  the  nave  with  its  ancient  marble  columns 
and  mosaics  is  still  preserved.  In  the  12th  cent,  the  church  was 
farther  altered  in  the  medieval  style.  Eugene  III.  added  a  new 
porch,  Nicholas  lY.  a  new  tribune  adorned  with  mosaics,  and 
Gregory  XI.  gave  the  campanile  its  present  form  and  its  pointed 
roof.  About  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  began  a  new  period  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  when  the  irregularities  of  the  medieval  ad- 
ditions were  removed,  and  symmetrical  straight  lines  were  formed 
by  the  erection  of  accessory  buildings  and  masking  walls.  The  two 
large  side-chapels,  covered  with  domes,  were  added  by  Sixtus  Y. 
in  1586  and  Paul  Y.  in  1611.  The  exterior  of  the  tribune  was 
remodelled  to  its  present  form  by  Clement  X.,  and  the  final  resto- 
ration was  entrusted  by  Benedict  XIY.  to  Fuga, 

The  FoQode  was  designed  by  Fuga  in  1743;  the  porch,  with  a 
loggia  above  it,  opens  in  three  arches.    The  five  portals  in  this  porch 
correspond  with  five  entrances  to  the  church  (the  last  of  which  on    . 
the  left,  the  Porta  Santa,  is  now  built  up),  and  with  a  niche  on^  ^ 
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the  right.  To  the  right  is  a  statue  of  Philip  lY.  of  Spain.  The  loggia 
(staircase  to  the  left  in  the  vestibnle ;  one  of  the  vergers  opens  the 
door)  contains  mosaics  from  an  earlier  facade,  executed  about  1300 

by  Qaddo  Oaddi  (?)  and  Fhilippus  Rusuti,  restored  in  1825, 

Above,  in  the  centre,   Christ  enthroned,  on  the  left  the  Virgin,  SS. 

Paul,  John,  and  James  \  on  the  right  SS.  Peter,  Andrew,  Philip,  and  John 

the  Baptist.    Below,  on  the  left,  the  Tiflion  of  Pope  Liberinfl  and  the 

Patrician  Johannes  \  on  the  right,  the  meeting  of  the  two,  and  the  tracing 

Mi  the  site  of  the  church  on  the  snow. 

The  iBtarior,  dating  from  the  pontificate  of  Sixtas  III.,  93  yds.  long 
and  19  yds.  wide,  and  subsequently  enlarged,  produces  a  rich  and 
imposing  efifect.  The  pavement  of  the  Nave  dates  from  the  12th  cent. 
(p.  liz)  and  the  handsome  ceiling  was  executed  from  designs  by  Oiul.  da 
SangaUo,  and  richly  gilded  with  the  first  gold  brought  from  America.  The 
architrave,  adorned  with  mosaic,  is  supported  by  ^  Ionic  columns,  88  in 
marble  and  4  in  granite,  above  which,  and  on  the  chancel  arch,  are  *Mo-' 
said  of  the  time  of  Slxtus  IIT.,  still  antique  in  spirit  and  interesting  in  sub- 
ject (p.  Iviii ;  good  light  early  in  the  morning).  Those  on  the  arch  appar- 
ently refer  to  Kary  as  the  Mother  of  God;  Annunciation,  Infancy  of  Christ, 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  etc.  \  left  wall,  history  of  Abraham  and  Jacob; 
right  wall,  Moses  and  Joshua  (a  few  of  the  pictures  were  restored  in  iS25). 
—  In  front  of  the  chancel  arch  is  the  High-Altar,  consisting  of  an  ancient 
sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  said  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  the  Patrician 
Johannes,  and  containing  the  remains  of  St.  Matthew  and  other  relics ;  the 
canopy  is  borne  by  four  columns  of  porphyry.  In  the  apse  of  the  TaiBUVS 
are  *Mosaics  by  Jaoobtu  Torriti  (1295) :  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  saints, 
I  near  whom  are  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  and  Card.  Jac.  Colonna  (comp.  p.  Ix). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nave  are  the  tombs  of  Nicholas  IV.  (d.  1292) 
on  the  left,  and  Clement  IX.  (d.  1669)  on  the  right,  erected  by  Sixtus  V.  and 
Clement  X.  respectively.  Right  Aislb:  First  chapel:  BaptisUry  with  fine 
ancient  font  of  porphyiy.  Farther  on  is  the  Cap.  del  Crocefisso  with  10  col- 
umns of  porphyry,  containing  five  boards  from  the  'Manger  of  the  Infant 
Christ*  (whence  termed  Cappella  del  Presdpe).  —  In  the  Right  Transept  is 
the  sumptuous  ^Sistivb  Chapxl,  constructed  by  Dom,  Fontana  under  Six* 
tus  v.,  and  gorgeously  restored;  in  the  niche  on  the  left,  an  altar-piece 
(St.  Jerome)  by  Ribera;  on  the  right,  occupying  the  whole  wall,  the  mon- 
ument of  Sixtus  v.,  with  a  statue  of  the  pope  by  Valsoldo;  on  the  left, 
monument  of  Pius  V.  by  Leonardo  da  Sarxana.  Over  the  altar,  a  canopy 
in  gilded  bronse  represents  angels  bearing  the  church;  in  the  'Confessio' 
under  the  staircase  a  statue  of  S.  Gaetano,  by  Bernini,  and  by  the  altar  a 
relief  of  the  Holy  Family,  by  Ceeehino  da  Pietrasanta  (1480).  —  At  the  end 
of  the  right  aisle,  the  dothic  monument  of  Card.  Consalvi  (Gunsalyus,  d. 
1299)  by  JohamuB  Cosnuu. 

Left  Aisle.  1st  Chapel  (of  theCesi):  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine,  altar- 

Siecc  by  CHrol.  da  Sermoneta;  on  the  right  and  left  two  bronze  statues  to 
le  memory  of  cardinals  of  the  family.  2nd  Chapel  (of  the  Pallavicini-Sforsa), 
'  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Mich.  Angelo:  Assumption  of  Mary,  altar- 
piece  by  Sermoneta.  —  In  the  Left  Transept,  opposite  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
is  the  Borohesb  Chapel,  constructed  by  Flaminio  Ponxio  in  1611,  and  also 
covered  with  a  dome.  (>ver  the  altar,  which  is  gorgeously  decorated  with 
lapis  laiuli  and  agate,  is  an  ancient  and  miraculous  picture  of  the  Virgin 
(almost  black),  painted  according  to  tradition  by  St.  Luke,  which  was  car- 
ried by  Gregory  I.  as  early  as  090  in  solemn  procession  through  the  city. 
The  frescoes  in  the  large  arches  are  by  Cfuido  Rent,  Lanfraneo,  Cigoli, 
.etc.  The  monuments  of  the  Popes  GO  Paul  V.  (Camillo  Borghese,  d.  1621) 
and  (r.)  Clement  VIII.  (Aldobrandini,  d.  1605)  are  by  pupils  of  Bernini,  The 
crypt  contains  tombs  of  the  Borghese  family.  ^VyAJL^  . 

The  neighbouring  church  of  S,  Prasimt,  see  p.  167, 

To  the  S.  and  S.E.   of  the  Piazza  S.  Maria  Magglore  run  two 

new  thoroughfares ,   the  Via  Merulana ,   on  the  right ,  leading  to 
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the  Lateran  (p.  256;  V4hr. ;  tramway  No.  3,  comp.  Appendix),  and 
the  Via.  Oaklo  Albbrto  ,  on  the  left.  In  the  latter,  to  the  left,  is 
the  church  of  8.  Antonio  Abbate,  with  a  portal  of  the  13th  cent. ; 
interior  uninteresting.  S.  Antonio  is  the  tutelary  saint  of  domestic 
animals. 

A  cross-street  leads  to  the  right  firom  the  Via  Carlo  Alberto  to 
the  church  of  S.  Vito  and  the  simple  Arch  of  Oallienus  (PI.  II,  29). 
This  honorary  arch  was  erected  in  262  in  honour  of  the  Emp.  Gal- 
Henus,  *on  account  of  his  bravery,  surpassed  only  by  his  piety',  by 
a  certain  M.  Aurelius  Victor.  Farther  on  in  the  Via  S.  Vito  is  the 
Gothic  church  of  8.  Alfonso  de*  Liguorij  built  by  a  Mr.  Douglas  in 
1856;  and  beyond  the  Via  Merulana  are  the  churches  of  S.  Prassede 
and  S.  Marttno  ai  Monti  (pp.  157,  158). 

The  Via  Mazzini  and  Via  Rattazzi  lead  to  the  left  from  the  Via 
Carlo  Alberto  to  the  Piazza  Manfredo  Fanti,  adorned  with  gardens, 
in  which  stands  an  Aquarium  (PI.  II,  30),  which,  however,  failed 
soon  after  its  erection  in  1885.  A  fragment  of  the  wall  of  Servius 
is  preserved  in  this  piazza  (comp.  p.  144). 

The  Via  Carlo  Alberto  ends  at  the  large  Piazza  VrcTOBio  Em  a- 
NUBLB  (PL,  II«  29),  which  is  also  embellished  with  flower-beds. 
Here,  on  the  left,  are  considerable  remains  of  a  water-tower  of  the 
Aqua  Jidia^  in  the  niches  of  which  the  so-called  Trophies  of  Marius 
(p.  199)  were  formerly  placed.  The  name  Trofei  di  Mario  has  been 
commonly  but  groundlessly  in  use  since  the  16th  century.  Adjoin- 
ing, by  the  side  of  the  street,  is  the  so-called  Porta  Magica  of  the 
former  Villa  Palombaro^  The  cabalistic  characters  on  the  outside 
contain  a  formula  for  making  gold,  communicated  in  1680  by  a 
stranger  to  the  Marohese  M.  Palombaro,  who,  however,  was  unable 
to  decipher  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  carved  in  marble  at  the  entrance 
to  his  villa,  in  the.  hope  that  some  passer-by  might  be  able  to  solve 
the  riddle.  —  At  the  N.  angle  of  the  piazza  rises  the  church  of 
8.  SkutbiOf  re-erected  in  the  18th  cent.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
campanile.  The  ceiling-painting,  the  transfiguration  of  St.  £usebius, 
is  by  Raphael  Mengs;  the  high-altar-piece  is  by  Bald.  Croce. 

The  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  is  the  starting-point  of  Omnibdsxs  to 
the  Picuza  S.  Silvestro  (p.  161;  and  No.  7,  p.  i  of  the  Appx.),  and  to 
8.  Pantako  (p.  189;  antf  Ko.  10,  p.  1  of  the  Appx.). 

About  4  min.  to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  is  the 
(Jhurch  of  S.  BiBiANA  (PI.  11,  32),  consecrated  In  470,  and  rebuilt 
for  the  last  time  In  1625  by  Bernini.  It  contains  eight  antique 
columns ;  above  these  are  frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  on  the 
fight  by  Ciampellij  on  the  left  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  (modernised). 
To  the  left  by  the  entrance  is  the  stump  of  a  column,  at  which  the 
saint  is  said  to  have  been  scourged  to  death,  —  The  Archi  di  8. 
Bibiana  leads  to  the  Porta  di  B.  lorenso  and  the  basilica  of  that 
name ,  which  may  be  conveniently  visited  at  this  juncture  (see 
p.  341).  We  may  return  in  that  case  by  tramway  or  omnibus  (p.  341). 
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A  short  distance  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Piazsa  Vittorio  Emanuele,  the  so- 
called  Auditorio  di  Mecenate  (Fl.  II,  29),  a  building  in  ^onns  reticulatum^ 
was  discovered  in  1874.  This  may  have  belonged  to  tiie  Gardens  of  Maecenas. 
The  oblong  chamber,  now  used  as  a  storehouse  for  newly  discovered 
sculptures,  has  a  number  of  steps  rising  at  the  "S.  end,  like  the  seats  in 
an  amphitheatre.  The  walls  were  decorated  with  paintings,  which  are  now 
rapidly  fading  and  of  no  general  interest.  Outside  the  S.  and  E.  walls 
are  seen  fragments  of  the  Servian  WaU  (p.  xxvii).  Adm.  on  Thurs.,  9-11  and 
2-5.  —  Hence  to  S.  Hartino  di  Monti,  see  p.  158. 

The  YiAiiE  Pbinoipessa  Mabohebita  (PI.  II,  30,  32)  leads  from 
S.  Bibiana  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Pias&aQuglidmo  Pepe  (with  remains 
of  the  above-mentioned  Aqua  Julia ;  omn.  p.  341)  and  the  (lOmln.) 
Bailway  Staiion  (p.  144).  To  the  S.E.  it  leads  In  5  min.  to  the  so- 
called  Tbmple  of  Minxbya  Medica  (PI.  II,  32),  the  ruin  of  an  ancient 
NymphaBum  in  the  form  of  a  decagon,  55  yds.  in  circumfeience, 
with  deep  niches  in  the  walls,  and  originally  coyered  with  marble 
below  and  stucco  above.  Several  ancient  statues  have  been  found  here 
one  of  which,  the  Minerva  Giustiniani  (p.  307),  has  given  rise  to 
the  unfounded  appellation  of  'Temple  of  Minerva'.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  ruin  was  called  Le  Oalluzze,  a  name  which  has  been  con- 
jectured to  be  a  corruption  of  (the  Therma  of)  'Gains  and  Lucius 
G»8ar',  of  whose  existence,  however,  there  is  no  other  hint.  The 
vaulting  existed  down  to  1828.  The  interesting  building  dates  from 
about  the  3rd  cent,  after  Christ. 

The  Via  Conte  Verde,  the  middle  street  running  from  the  S.E. 
side  of  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  leads  to  the  church  oi8.  Croce 
in  Oerusalemme  (p.  157);  the  Via  Emanuele  Filiberio,  the  street 
to  the  right,  leads  to  the  Lateran  (p.  256);  and  the  Via  Pbincife 
EvoBNio,  on  the  left,  to  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

The  *Porta  Maggiore  (PI.  II,  34)  was  originally  an  archway 
belonging  to  the  Aqua  Claudia^  above  which  the  Anio  Novu$  flowed 
through  a  second  conduit.  The  inscriptions  record  the  construction 
of  both  aqueducts  by  the  Emp.  Claudius,  A.D.  52,  the  Claudia, 
42  M.  in  length,  bringing  water  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Subiaco 
(p.  379),  and  the  Anio  Novus  coming  from  the  sources  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  a  distance  of  51 M. ;  and  also  their  restoration  byYespasian 
in  71,  and  by  Titus  in  81.  Aurelian  converted  the  monument  into 
one  of  the  gates  of  his  city- wall;  and  the  Colonnas  used  it  in  the 
middle  ages  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fortifloation.*  The  gate  derives  its 
name  either  from  its  Imposing  dimensions ,  or  from  the  church  of 
that  name.    It  was  purged  of  the  later  additions  by  Gregory  XVI. 

Two  roads  diverged  hence  in  antiquity :  to  the  left  the  Via  Ptae- 
nestina,  and  to  the  right  the  Via  Labicanaj  now  named  Via  Casilina, 
Between  these,  outside  the  gate,  was  discovered  in  1838  the  remark- 
able Monument  of  the  Baker  EurysaceSj  erected  in  imitation  of  grain- 
measures  laid  alternately  in  vertical  and  horizontal  rows. 

The  monnment,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  republic,  was  erected  by 
the  baker  himself  ^  and  the  principal  inscription,  repeated  several  times, 
is  to  the  effect  that  —  ^Thia  is  the  monument  of  Marcus  VergiUus  Eury- 
saees,  a  public  purveyor  of  bread  and  an  official'.   Some  of  the  reliefs  re- 
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present  grinding,  baking,  and  other  parts  of  bis  trade,  and  otbert  refer 
to  his  poft  of  purreyor  to  the  state. 

From  this  point  to  the  Amphitheatrnm  Castrense  and  the  Porta 
S.  Giovanni,  see  p.  264 ;  to  the  Campagna,  see  p.  343. 

From  the  Porta  Maggiore  a  road  leads  to  (5  min.)  S.  Croce  in 
Qernsalemme,  passing  under  the  arch  of  the  Glaudian  aqueduct,  and 
skirting  the  wall  on  the  inside.  —  From  S.  Maria  Maggiore  to  this 
church  by  the  Via  Conte  Verde  is  a  walk  of  20  minutes. 

8.  Crooe  in  Oemaalemme  (PI.  II,  34),  one  of  the  seven  pil- 
grimage-churches, once  named  BoBUica  Sesaoriana,  because  the 
Sessorkmiy  perhaps  an  ancient  court  of  law,  formerly  stood  here,  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  St.  Helena  in  honour  of  her  discovery 
of  the  Cross.  As  early  as  433  a  Council  met  here.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  by  Lucius  II.  in  1 144,  and  was  modernised  under  Benedict  XIY, 

in  1743,  by  Oregorini,  who  added  the  poor  facade. 

Intsbiok.  The  nave  was  originally  borne  by  12  antique  columns  of 
granite,  of  which  8  only  are  now  visible.  An  ancient  sarcophagus  of  basaU 
below  the  high-altar  contains  the  relics  of  8S.  Anastasius  and  Ciesarius. 
In  the  tribune  are  modernised  frescoes  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  by 
'Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo.  The  church  contains  numerous  relics,  including  the 
^Inscription  on  the  Cross*. 

To  the  left  of  the  tribune  a  staircase  descends  to  the  Crypt,  where  on 
the  left  is  an  altar  with  a  marble  relief  (Pieti)  \  at  the  sides  are  statuettes 
of  Peter  and  Paul  of  the  12th  century.  On  the  right  the  chapel  of  St  Helena 
(to  which  ladies  are  admitted  on  aOth  March  only).  On  the  vaulting  are 
fine  Mosaics,  after  Bald,  Ptruttij  representing  the  Four  Evangelists.  In  the 
centre,  Christ.  In  the  arch  over  the  entrance,  on  the  left  St.  Helena,  right 
St  Sylvester;  over  the  altar,  on  the  left  St.  Peter,  on  the  right  St.  Paul. 
The  altar-statue  of  St.  Helena  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Barberini  Juno  (p.  299), 
with  a  cross  for  the  sceptre  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  nail  of  the  cross  for 
the  vase  in  the  left. 

The  Cistercian  monastery  formerly  belonging  to  the  church  is  now 
used  as  a  barrack. 

On  the  other  side  of  S.  Croce  is  an  apse  with  arched  windows 
and  the  beginning  of  adjoining  walls,  perhaps  relics  of  the  Seasorium 
mentioned  above. 

From  S.  Croce  to  the  Lateran  is  a  walk  of  5  min.  (p.  264). 

e.  I^om  8,  Xarift  ICaggiore  to  the  Forum  BomAnum. 

The  recently  completed  Via  Cavour  (PL  II,  27,  26,  23),  begin- 
ning at  the  railway-station  (p.  144)  and  crossing  the  Piazza  dell'  £s- 
quliino  (p.  163)  diagonally,  is  the  most  direct  route  from  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  to  the  Forum  Romanum.  It  contains  nothing  of  interest. 

The  Omvibusks  to  the  Piazza  del  Popoto  (p.  188^  and  Ko.  6,  p.  1  of 
the  Appx.)  start  in  the  Via  Cavour,  near  the  railway^station. 

We  follow  the  small  Via  S.  Prassede,  leading  S.  from  the  Piazza 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  which  Is  a  side-entrance  to  the  church  of  — 

*S.  PnuMode  (PI.  II,  26),  mentioned  in  491 ,  erected  by  Paschalis  I. 
In  822,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Praxedis,  the  daughter  of  St.  Pudens 
with  whom  Peter  lodged  at  Rome  (p.  152).  It  was  restored  by  Nicho- 
las y.  about  1450,  again  In  1832,  and  finally  in  1869. 
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Interior  (restored  in  l>ad  taate).  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  16  granite  columns  (six  others,  bearing  arches,  having  been  replaced  by 
pdlars).  The  Mosaics  (9th  cent.  \  p.  Iviii)  deserve  notice.  On  the  triumphal 
arch  the  new  JerusiJem  guarded  by  angels,  Christ  in  the  centre,  with  angels 
on  each  side ',  on  the  »ch  of  the  tribune  the  Lamb,  at  the  sides  the  seven 
candlesticks  and  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists ;  lower  down  the  twenty- 
four  elders  (interesting  for  the  naive  mode  in  which  the  art  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  spaces  allotted  to  it ;  thus ,  in  order  to  follow  the  curve 
of  tiie  arch,  the  arms  of  the  foremost  elders  in  the  middle  and  upper  rows 
gradually  increase  in  length)  ^  in  the  round  part  of  the  apse,  Christ  sur- 
rounded with  saints  (on  the  right  Paul,  Praxedis,  and  Pepe  Paschalis  with 
the  church;  on  the  left  Peter,  Pudentiana,  and  Zeno).  On  either  side 
of  the  tribune  are  galleries.  —  Bjqht  Aiblb.  The  3rd  chapel  is  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Zeno  (ladies  admitted  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent  only;  the  sacristan 
opens  the  door  when  desired).  At  the  entrance  are  two  columns  of  black 
granite  with  ancient  entablature.  Above  are  mosaics  (9th  cent.):  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  the  Madonna  and  eight  holy  woman ;  the  figures  of  the 
two  popes,  to  the  right  and  left  below,  are  additions  probably  of  the  13th 
century.  On  the  vaulting  in  the  interior  a  medallion  with  the  head  of 
Christ,  supported  by  four  angels.  Above  the  altar  a  Madonna  between  SS. 
Praxedis  and  Pudentiana.  To  the  right  in  a  niche,  the  column  at  which 
Christ  is  said  to  have  been  scourged.  Above  the  niche  to  the  left  are  four 
female  portraits,  the  first,  with  a  square  nimbus  being  named  Theodora 
Episcopa  (Theodora,  mother  of  Paschalis  I.,  was  buried  in  this  chapel). 
The  4th  chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  Card.  Cetti  (d.  1474).  At  the  extremity 
of  the  right  aisle  the  Cap.  del  Croeefisso  contains  the  tomb  of  the  French 
cardinal  Anchera  (d.  128o).  —  In  the  Left  Aisle  by  the  entrance-wall  is  a 
stone-slab,  on  which  St.  Praxedis  is  said  to  have  slept.  The  2nd  Cap.  di  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo  contains  a  chair  and  table  once  used  by  the  saint.  The  3rd 
Cap.  Olgiaii  contains  paintings  by  the  Cav.  d^Arpino.  —  The  marble  top 
of  a  well  in  the  nave  indicates  the  spot  where  St.  Praxedis  buried  the 
two  martyrs. 

The  CoNFESSio  (keys  kept  by  the  sacristan)  contains  ancient  sarcophagi 
with  the  bones  of  the  sister  saints  Praxedis  and  Pudentiana  on  the  right, 
and  those  of  martyrs  on  the  left.  The  altar  is  decorated  with  fine  mosaic 
of  the  13th  century.  Above  it  ui  ancient  fresco  of  the  Madonna  between  the 
sisters.  —  The  Sacbibtt,  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle,  contains  a  Scourg- 
ing by  Qiulio  Romano. 

The  former  main  entrance  of  S.  Prassede  is  iii  the  Via  S.  Mar- 
TiNO  Ai  Monti,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  church,  a  side-street  diverging 
from  the  Via  Merulana  (p.  164)  not  far  from  the  church  of  S.  Al- 
fonso de'  Liguori  fp.  166).  The  Via  S.  Martino  ends  at  the  Via  dello 
Statuto,  which  begins  at  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  (p.  165)  and 
joins  the  Via  Cavour  to  the  W.  Opposite  the  end  of  the  Via  S.  Mar- 
tino, a  short  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  cliurcli  of  — 

8.  Martino  ai  Monti  (PI.  II,  26),  erected  by  Symmachus  about 

the  year  600,  adjacent  to  the  Baths  of  Trajan  and  an  old  church  of 

Pope  Sylvester  I.  It  was  rebuilt  in  844  by  SergiusII.  and  Leo  IV., 

gorgeously  modernised  about  1660,  and  again  recently  restored. 

The  Interior,  a  basilica  with  a  roof  of  straight  beams,  contains  24  an- 
tique columna.  In  the  S.  aisle  six  fine  frescoes  by  Qasp.  Poustin,  from  the 
life  of  E^iah,  the  patron  of  the  order  (marred  by  restoration).  In  the  N. 
aisle  six  smaller  landscapes,  also  interesting.  Also  two  pictures  represent- 
ing the  interior  of  the  old  churches  of  the  Lateran  and  of  St.  Peter.  —  The 
Pkebbttxkium  is  eleven  steps  higher  ^  below  is  the  Cbtpt.  From  the  latter 
we  enter  a  large  vault,  probably  once  belonging  to  Thermae,  but  at  an  early 
period  converted  into  a  church.  The  vaulting  bears  traces  of  ancient  paint- 
ing. This  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Pope  Sylvester^s  church,  of  the 
period  of  Constantine. 
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Behind  the  S.  side  ofS.  Martino  ai  Monti  runs  the  ViadeUeSette 
Sale  J  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Sette  Sale  (PI.  II,  26},  seven, 
or  rather  nine,  parallel  vaulted  chambers  on  the  top  of  the  Esqni- 
line,  which  appear  to  have  been  used  as  reservoirs  for  the  Thermae 
of  Titus  (p.  227;  ring  at  the  door  of  No.  11;  fee  72^0'  ^  li**^® 
farther  along  this  street  to  the  W.  are  the  piazza  and  church  of  — 

*S.  Fietro  in  TineoU  (PI.  U,  28;  150  ft.  above  the  sea-level), 
also  named  BiMttusa^tMtojrtana  after  ISudoxla,  wife  ofYalentinianll., 
who  founded  the  church  about  the  year  442,  as  a  receptade  for  the 
chains  of  St.  Peter  which  had  been  presented  by  her  to  Pope  Leo  I. 
It  was  restored  by  Pelagius  I.  and  Hadrian  I.,  the  vestibule  added  by 
Baccio  Pint6lli(?),  and  the  whole  is  now  modernised.  Admission 
before  11  a.m.  (Sun.  before  12)  and  after  3  p.m. ;  when  closed, 
visitors  ring  at  the  adjacent  door  to  the  left,  No.  4  (Va  fr.). 

Intbbiob.  The  nave  and  aislea  are  separated  by  20  antique  Dorie 
columns.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  by  the  pillar,  is  the  monument  of 
the  Florentine  painters  Pietro  and  Antonio  Pollajuolo  (d.  1498).  The  fresco 
aboTe  it,  representing  the  plague  of  680,  is  attributed  to  the  latter.  The 
Lbvt  Aisls  contains,  on  Uie  pavement  and  wail,  the  monument  (in  the 
comer)  of  the  learned  Card.  ^Ticolaus  Cusanus  (from  Cues  on  the  Moselle, 
d.  1465).  Above  it  a  relief:  Peter  with  keys  and  chains,  on  the  left  the 
donor  (Nic.  Cusanus),  right  an  angel.  —  On  the  2nd  altar  to  the  left  a  mosaic 
of  the  7th  cent,  with  St.  Sebastian  (bearded).  At  the  end  of  the  Bight  Aisle  is 
the  monument  of  Pope  Julius  11.  (p.  belli)  by  Michael  Angela^  with  the  **  Statue 
of  Moses,  represented  as  on  the  point  of  springing  from  his  seat,  in  indig- 
nation at  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  (Moses  is  represented  by  mediaeval 
Christian  artists  with  horns  owing  to  an  erroneous  translation  of  Ex- 
odus xxxiy.  35)*  This  -is  one  of  Michael  Angelo^s  most  famous  and  most 
characteristic  works  ^  he  has  sacrificed  details  in  order  to  bring'  the  total 
effect  into  more  dominating  prominence.  The  proportions  of  the  figure  are 
inexact;  the  small  head,  the  powerful  arms,  and  the  gigantic  torso  are 
certainly  oat  of  harmony,  while  the  robe  bangs  from  the  celebrated  knee 
in  quite  impossible  folds.  But  all  the  same  the  general  effect  is  most  im- 
posing. Besides  the  Moses,  the  statues  of  Kachel,  and  Leah  (as  symbols, 
on  the  left  of  meditative,  on  the  right  of  active  life)  alone  were  executed 
by  the  great  master,  and  even  these  were  not  entirely  his  own  work- 
manship. The  grouping  only  of  the  remainder  was  from  his  design.  The 
figure  of  the  pope  (who  is  not  interred  here,  comp.  p.  274)  by  Mcao  del  Boico  is 
a  failure ;  the  prophet  and  the  sibyl  at  the  side  are  by  Raf.  da  Montelapo.  — 
To  the  right  of  the  choir  is  St.  Margaret,  an  altar-piece  by  Otwvino.  — 
The  Choib  contains  an  ancient  marble  seat  from  a  bath,  converted  into 
an  episcopal  throne.  A  cabinet  under  the  high-altar,  with  bronze  doors 
(1477;  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Pollajuoli),  contains  the  chains  of  St. 
Peter,  which  are  exhibited  to  the  pious  on  1st  August. 

The  adjacent  monastery  of  the  Canonici  Begolari  is  now  the  seat 
of  the  physical  and  mathematical  faculty  of  the  university.  The 
monastery-court,  by  OiuUano  da  SangaUo ,  is  embellished  with  a 
fountain  by  Antonio  da  Sanger.  (Entrance  by  No.  5,  to  the  right 
of  the  church.) — Opposite  the  facade  of  the  church  is  the  Collegium 
Mofoniticum^  with  an  old  tower  commanding  a  fine  view.  —  On  the 
N.  side  of  the  piazza  are  an  old  Franciscan  monastery,  now  the 
JB.  Istituto  TecnicOj  and  the  church  of  8,  Francesco  di  Paola. 

Tho  Via  Oavour  (p.  167)  leads  hence  to  the  N. ;  but  it  is  better 
to  proceed  to  the  S.E.  from  the  church  for  a  few  paces  and  then  turn 
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to  the  right  into  the  Via  dellaPolveiiera  (straight  on  lie  the  Thermae 
of  Titu8,  p.  227),  which  also  leads  to  the  Forum. 


II.  Borne  on  ike  Tiber  (Left  Bank). 

That  part  of  the  city  which  extends  to  the  W.  from  the  quarters 
on  the  hills  as  far  as  the  river  was  uninhabited  in  the  most  ancient 
times  (Campus  Martins),  but  was  gradually  covered  with  buildings 
as  Rome  extended  her  sway,  and  as  far  back  as  the  Republic,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  became  the  site  of  many 
palatial  edifices.  This  new  town  of  ancient  Rome  was  almost  the 
only  inhabited  district  during  the  middle  ages  and  following  cen- 
turies, and  it  is  still  the  most  densely  peopled  quarter.  The  present 
government  has  undertaken  the  task  of  improving  this  quarter  by 
the  construction  of  new  and  broad  streets ;  but  apart  fiom  these  it 
still  retains  the  characteristics  of  the  mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
city  in  its  network  of  narrow  and  dirty  streets  and  lanes,  enlivened 
by  the  busy  traffic  of  the  lower  classes,  and  containing  many  highly 
interesting  churches  and  palaces.  The  Via  del  Corso,  the  principal 
thoroughfare,  is  characterized  by  its  imposing  ^baroque'  facades 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

a.  The  Via  del  Corse  and  Adjacent  Side-Streets. 

Omnibuses,  see  pp.  133^  166,  and  Appendix,  p.  1,  No«  1. 

The  'Via  del  Corso,  usually  called  simply  *Il  Corso\  which 
corresponds  with  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia  beginning  at  the  Capitol 
as  the  Via  Lata  (comp.  p.  164),  is  the  central  street  of  the  tiuree 
running  to  the  S.  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  (p.  133\  Its  length 
from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  to  the  Piazza  Tenezia  is  l650  yds. ,  or 
nearly  a  mUe. 

The  N.  part  of  the  street  is  little  frequented.  No.  518,  to  the 
right,  between  the  first  two  cross-streets,  is  the  Pal,  Rondinini 
(PI.  1, 17),  thecourt  of  which  contains  an  unfinished  Piet^by  Michad> 
Af^dOj  probably  for  his  own  tomb.  No.  18,  on  the  left  side,  was 
once  inhabited  by  Goethe;  inscription :.  'In  questa  casa  immagind  e 
scrisse  cose  immortali  Volfango  Goethe.  II  Gomune  di  Roina  a 
memoria  del  grande  ospite  pose  1872'. 

On  the  right,  farther  on,  is  the  church  of  8.  Oiacomo  in  Augusta^ 
or  degli  IneurabiU,  with  a  facade  by  C.  Maderna.  It  belongs  to  the 
adjoining  surgical  hospital,  which  extends  to  the  Yia  Ripetta.  Nearly 
opposite,  on  the  left,  is  the  small  Augustine  church  of  OesU  e  Maria^ 
with  facade  by  Glrol.  Rainaldi.  —  In  the  Via  de'  PorUefieif  the  third 
transverse  street  from  this  point,  to  the  right,  is  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus  (p.  178). 

On  the  right,  in  an  expansion  of  the  Corso  is  S.  Carlo  al  Corso 
(PI.  I,  18),  the  national  church  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  resort  of 
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the  fashionable  world.  It  was  begun  in  1612  by  Onorio  Lunghi  and 
continued  by  Martino  Lunghi  the  Younger  and  Pietro  da  Cortona ; 
the  tasteless  facade  was  added  in  1690  by  Cardinal  Omodei,  Ceiling- 
paintings  in  the  interior  by  Giacinto  Brandi.  Over  the  high-altar 
is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Carlo  Maratta:  the  Virgin  recommend- 
ing S.  Carlo  Borromeo  to  Christ.  (The  heart  of  S.  Carlo  is  depo- 
sited under  this  altar.) 

Beyond  the  Via  de'  Condotti  leading  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
(p.  137),  and  the  Via  delta  FontaneUa  di  Borghese  (p.  178)  pro- 
longing the  Via  de'  Condotti  towards  the  W. ,  begins  the  frequented 
part  of  the  Corso,  with  numerous  shops,  and  enlivened,  especially 
towards  evening,  by  crowds  of  carriages  and  foot-passengers. 

On  the  right,  No.  418  A,  is  the  spacious  Palazzo  Ruspoli,  built 
by  Ammanati  in  1586,  and  now  containing  the  Birreria  Cornelio  on 
the  ground- floor  (p.  117). 

To  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Fiattina  (No.  151),  is  the 
Palazzo  Bernini,  the  vestibule  of  which  contains  one  of  the  most 
exaggerated  specimens  of  Bernini's  style,  a  large  group  repre- 
senting 'Time  bringing  the  truth  to  light'. 

In  a  long  piazza  on  the  right  rises  8.  Lorenxo  in  Lndna  (PI.  I, 
18),  founded  in  the  4th  cent.,  perhaps  by  a  pious  matron  named 
Lucina,  but  frequently  restored.  The  church  and  adjoining  mon- 
astery have  belonged  since  1606  to  the  Minorites,  to  whom  it  owes 
its  present  form.  The  portico  is  supported  by  four  columns;  at  the 
door  are  two  half-immured  mediaeval  lions.  In  the  interior,  by  the 
2nd  pillar  to  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of  Nic.  Poussln  (d.  1665),  erected 
by  Chateaubriand ;  above  the  high-altar  a  Crucifixion  by  Ouido  Beni. 

On  the  right,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  in  Lucina  and.  the 
Corso,  is  the  Pal.  Fiano  (PI.  I,  18).  The  passage  to  the  court,  en- 
tered from  No.  4,  Piazza  in  Lucina,  contains  some  good  reliefs  of 
figures  and  ornamental  designs  from  the  Ara  Pacis,  set  up  by 
Augustus  in  B.C.  9  (other  remains  in  the  Villa  Medici,  the  Va- 
tican, and  the  Uffizi  at  Florence).  In  front  of  this  palace  a  trium- 
phal arch  of  M.  Aurelius  spanned  the  Corso  until  1662  (reliefs, 
see  p.  202).  An  inscription  on  the  house  No.  167  on  the  left  side, 
records  that  Alexander  VH.  levelled  and  widened  the  Corso  for  the 
horse-races,  and  removed  the  arch. 

The  Via  delle  Convertite  on  the  left  leads  to  the  Piazza  di 
S.  SiLVESTRo  (PI.  I,  18),  which  is  embellished  with  a  monument 
to  the  poet  Pietro  MetaHasio  (b.  at  Assisi  1693,  d.  at  Vienna 
1782),  erected  in  1886.  In  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  piazza  rises 
the  venerable  church  of  S.  Silvestro  in  Capite^  erected  in  honour 
of  a  piece  of  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  still  preserved  here,  by 
Paul  I.  (757-67)  on  the  site  of  his  own  house.  The  entrance-court 
is  ancient,  but  the  church  has  been  frequently  rebuilt.  The  church 
is  now  possessed  by  English  Roman  Catholics.  Part  of  the  monastery 
formerly  connected  with  the  church  has  been  converted  into  the 
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handsome  Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  which  has  entrances  from 
the  piazza  and  the  Via  della  Vite  (p.  118).  Another  part  of  the 
old  monastery  contains  the  ministerial  Office  of  Public  Works.  — 
Opposite  S.  SilYestro  is  the  English  Church  of  the  Trinity  (p.  124), 
erected  in  1874,  with  a  handsome  facade  in  the  'early-Renaissance 
style.  —  At  No.  11,  Via  di  Mercede,  which  leads  to  the  E.  from  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Silvestro,  is  a  tablet  recording  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
lived  here  when  at  Rome  in  1832. 

Omnibus  from  the  Piazza  di  S.  Silvestro  to  the  Piazxa  Vittorio  Emanuele^ 
see  p.  156. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  del  Oorso,  to  the  right,  is  the  Pal,  Verospi 
(No.  374),  now  Tortonia  (PI.  1, 18),  erected  by  Onorio  Lnnghi,  and 
restored  by  Alessandro  Specchi.  A  loggia  on  the  first  floor  is  adorned 
with  pleasing  mythological  frescoes  by  Fr.  Albani. 

On  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  delle  Convertite,  is  the 
large  new  Palazzo  Marignoli,  on  the  gronnd-floor  of  which  is  the 
Gaffe  Aragno.  On  the  same  side,  is  the  large  establishment  of  the 
Fratelli  Bocconi,  built  in  1886-87,  beside  which  begins  the  new 
Via  del  Tntone  (p.  138). 

To  the  right,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Oolonna,  is  the  exten- 
sive Pal.  Chigi,  begun  in  1562  by  Oiac,  della  Porta,  and  completed 
by  C.  Madema.  The  small  collection  of  antiques  and  pictures  is 
not  open  to  the  public.  Admission  to  the  'Bibliotheca  Chisiana* 
gee  p.  126. 

The  handsome  Piazza  Colonna  (PI.  11,  18),  which  here  inter- 
rupts the  Corso,  is  one  of  the  busiest  squares  in  Rome  (military 
music  on  summer-evenings,  comp.  p.  125).  In  1889,  by  the  pulling 
down  of  the  Palazzo  Piombino,  the  piazza  was  extended  on  the  E. 
as  far  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Via ,  built  by  Mart.  Lunghi  the 
Elder  in  1594. 

The  *Colunm  of  Marcus  AureliuB,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the 
piazza  named  after  it,  is  embellished  like  that  of  Trajan  with  reliefs 
from  the  emperor's  wars  against  the  Marcomanni  and  other  German 
tribes  on  the  Danube.  The  column  consists  of  28  blocks,  besides 
the  basement  and  capital,  in  all  95  ft.  (100  ancient  Roman  ft.)  in 
height,  and  is  approached  by  steps.  In  1689  Sixtus  V.  caused  the 
column  to  be  restored  and  crowned  with  a  statue  of  St.  Paul,  while 
he  strengthened  the  basis  and  covered  it  with  masonry.  At  that 
period  it  was  ascribed  to  Antoninus  Pius ,  after  whom  it  was  fre- 
quently but  erroneously  named. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  piazza  is  a  building  with  a  portico  of 
ancient  Ionic  columns  from  Veil,  erected  here  in  1838  (trattorie  on 
the  ground-floor,  see  p.  117). 

The  streets  running  to  the  W.,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  por- 
tico, lead  to  the  Piazza  di  Monte  CitoHo  (p.  179).  —  The  street 
running  to  the  S.  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza  di  Pietba  (PI.  II, 
18),  on  the  S.  side  of  which  are  eleven  Corinthian  columns,  41  ft. 
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high,  of  a  temple  of  Neptune,  built  by  Hadrian,  which  once  possessed 
15  in  its  length  and  8  in  its  breadth.  The  eleven  extant  colnmns 
belonged  to  the  N.  side  of  the  temple.  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
oella  is  preserved  in  the  adjoining  building,  once  used  as  a  custom- 
house (Dogana  di  Terra),  now  an  exchange.  The  reliefs  repre- 
senting conquered  provinces,  mentioned  on  p.  201,  were  among 
the  decorations  of  the  temple  or  the  colonnade  surrounding  it.  — 
The  Via  de'  Pastini  leads  hence  to  the  Pantheon  (p.  180),  while  the 
Corso  is  regained  by  the  Via  di  Pietra  to  the  left. 

As  far  to  the  £.  from  the  Corso,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  delle 

MuBATTE,  which  diverges  opposite  the  above-named  Via  di  Pietra, 

rises  the  *Tontana  di  Trevi  (PI.  II,  21),  the  most  magnificent  of 

the  public  fountains  of  Rome.    It  is  erected  against  the  S.  side  of 

the  Palasizo  Polij  and  was  completed  from  a  design  by  JVicc.  Salvi 

(1735)  in  1762.   In  the  central  niche  is  a  figure  of  Neptune,  by 

Pietro  Bracci;  6,t  the  sides.  Health  (left)  and  Fertility  (right);  in 

front,  a  large  stone  basin. 

The  ancient  Aqua  Virgo^  which  issnefl  here,  was  conducted  by  M.  Agrippa 
£rom  the  Campagna,  chiefly  by  a  ffabterranean  channel  14  H.  in  length,  to 
Bupply  his  baths  beside  the  Pantheon  (p.  182),  in  B.C.  19.  It  enters  the  city 
near  the  Villa  Medici  (p.  136).  The  name  originated  in  the  tradition  (which  is 
perhaps  not  nneonnected  with  the  excellence  of  the  water)  that  a  girl  once 
pointed  out  the  spring  to  some  thirsty  soldiers.  The  fountain  was  restored 
by  Claudius  in  46  A.D*  (to  which  fact  the  inscription  mentioned  on  p.  138 
refers),  and  later  by  the  popes  Hadrian  I.  and  Nicholas  V.  In  14^  the 
latter  pope  conducted  hither  the  main  stream  of  the  aqueduct ,  and  the 
fountain  then  exchanged  its  ancient  name  for  its  present  name  of  Trevi 
(a  corruption  of  'Trivio*),  which  it  derives  from  its  three  outlets.  This 
aqueduct  yields  daily  upwards  of  13  million  cubic  feet  of  water,  perhaps  the 
best  in  Bome.  The  fountains  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  Piazza  Kavona, 
and  the  PLasza  Famese  are  supplied  from  the  same  source.  —  On  quitting 
Rome.,  travellers  partake  of  the  water  of  this  fountain,  and  throw  a  coin 
into  tlie  basin,  in  the  pious  belief  that  their  return  is  thus  ensured. 

The  Via  del  Tritone  (pp.  138,  162)  to  the  N.  is  reached  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  fountain.  Opposite  the  fountain  is  88,  Vincenzo 
ed  Anasttuio  (PL  I,  21),  erected  in  its  present  form,  with  a  degraded 
facade,  from  designs  by  M.  Lunghi  the  Younger,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  —  The  Via  di  S.  Vincenzo,  called  farther  on 
the  Via  de'  Lucchesi,  leads  viH  the  little  Piazza  PUotta,  in  which, 
to  the  right,  stands  the  Palazzo  Muti  Papazzurri,  built  by  Mattia 
de'  Rossi  in  1644,  to  the  Via  Pilotta  and  the  Palazzo  Colonna 
(p.  174).  (From  the  Via  de'  Lucchesi  the  Via  della  Dataria  leads  on 
the  left  to  the  Quirinal;  p.  150.) 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  del  Corso,  also  on  the  left ,  where  the 
street  expands,  we  reach  the  *Palauo  Sciarra-Golonna  (No.  239 ; 
PI.  II,  18),  the  handsomest  palace  in  the  whole  street,  erected  at 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  cent,  by  Flaminio  Ponisto,  with  a  portal 
of  later  date.  The  picture  gallery  in  this  palace,  the  chief  work  in 
which  was  Raphael's  Violin  -  player ,  dated  1618,  has  been  in- 
accessible to  the  public  for  many  years. 

II* 
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Opposite  is  the  imposing  Cassa  di  Risparmio  or  Savings-Bank^ 
by  CipolU  (1868).  The  first  side-street  on  the  right,  leads  to  the 
chnrch  of  S.Ignazio  (p.  166),  the  next  two  side-streets  to  the  Collegia 
Romano  (Mnseo  Kircherlano;  p.  166).  No.  307  in  the  Via  del  Gorso, 
between  the  two  last  side-streets,  is  the  Palazzo  Simonetti,  Opposite, 
a  little  back  from  the  street,  is  the  church  of  — 

8.  Hareello  (PI.  II,  18),  mentioned  as  early  as  499,  re-erected  by 
Jae,  Sansovino  in  1519,  and  entirely  modernised  in  1874.  The  fa^de 
(beginning  of  the  18th  cent.)  is  by  Carlo  Fontana. 

The  4th  Chapel  on  the  right  contains  paintings  by  Ferin  del  Vaga^ 
completed  after  his  death  by  Dan.  da  VoUerra  and  Pellegrino  da  Modena^ 
and  the  monument  of  Card.  Consalvi  (d.  1824) ,  minister  of  Pius  VII.,  by 
Rinaldo  Rinaldi.  Paintings  in  the  Tbibune  by  Qiov.  BaUista  da  Novara; 
those  of  the  2nd  Chapel  to  the  left  by  Fed.  Zucchero. 

On  the  right,  beyond  the  next  side-streets,  which  lead  to  the 
right  to  the  Oollegio  Romano  (comp.  above)  and  to  the  left  to  the 
Piazza  SS.  Apostoli  (p.  173),  is  the  small  chnrch  of  S.  Maria  in  Via 
Lata,  mentioned  as  early  as  the  7th  cent.,  but  in  its  present  form 
dating  from  the  17th;  tasteful  fagade  by  Bietro  da  Cortona  (1660). 
From  the  vestibule  a  staircase  ascends  to  an  oratory  (built  by  Vig- 
nola)  in  which  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  are  said  to  have  taught.  The 
Via  Lata  (called  Via  Flaminia  outside  the  town ;  p.  336)  was  the 
ancient  main  street  of  the  city,  nearly  corresponding  with  the 
present  Corso.  Below  this  church  and  the  Palazzo  Doria  lie  extensive 
ancient  walls,  which  once  belonged  to  the  ScBpta  JuliOj  an  edifice 
begun  by  CsBsar  and  completed  by  Agrippa,  for  taking  the  votes  of 
the  national  assembly,  but  afterwards  used  for  games  and  as  a 
market-place. 

Adjoining  S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata  is  the  beautiful  Palazzo  Voria 
(PI.  II,  18),  with  a  17th  cent,  facade  towards  the  Corso :  see  p.  170. 

Opposite  rises  the  Palazzo  Ode^calchi^  erected  in  1887-88  in  the 
Florentine  style.  Adjacent  is  the  Pal,  Salviatij  by  Carlo  Rainaldi, 
occupied  1725-1800  by  the  French  Academy  of  Art  (p.  136). 

On  the  S.  the  Corso  is  terminated  by  the  Piazza  di  Vbnbzia 
(PI.  II,  17;  48  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  in  which  the  Via  Nazionale 
(p.  148)  ends  to  the  left  and  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  187) 
to  the  right.  The  corner-house  on  the  right  is  the  Pal.  Bonaparte^ 
formerly  Bmuccini,  erected  by  Mattia  de'  Rossi,  where  Madame  Laetitia, 
mother  of  Napoleon  I.,  died  in  1836.  The  piazza  is  named  after 
the  imposing  — 

*Falazzo  di  Venezia,  begun  about  1465  by  Pope  Paul  II.  (before 
his  accession)  in  the  Florentine  style,  in  which  the  effect  is  produced 
by  massiveness  (p.  Ixi).  The  stones  were  obtained  from  the  Colos- 
seum. The  architect  is  uncertain ;  but  Vasari  is  certainly  wrong  in 
ascribing  the  design  to  Oluliano  da  Majano.  Meo  del  Caprino  and 
Francesco  del  Borgo  di  S.  Sepolcro  appear  to  have  superintended  its 
erection.  The  palace  was  presented  in  1560  by  Pius  lY.  to  the  Republic 
of  Venice,  with  which  it  came  in  1797  into  the  possession  of  Austria, 
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and  it  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Austrian  ambassador  to  the  Yatlcan. 
The  handsome  two-storied  court  with  arcades  is  little  more  tl^an 
begun  (entrance  in  the  Gorso  Yitt.  Emannele,  p.  187),  and  .so  also  ifi 
a  second  and  smaller  court  to  the  left  of  the  other. 

The  E.  side  of  the  Piazza  di  Yenezia  is  occupied  by  the  Palazzo 
Torlonia  (PI.  II,  17,  20 ;  p.  176),  the  N.  comer  of  which  has  been 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  Yia  Nazionale  (p.  148),  while  the 
entire  building  is  to  be  taken  down  within  the  next  few  years,  to 
open  a  view  of  the  Yictor  Emanuel  Monument  on  the  Capitol  from 
the  Corso  (see  below).  The  wing  of  the  Palazzo  Yenezia  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  piazza  is  also  to  lose  a  portion  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Piazza  di  Yenezia  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  Omuibus 
traffic  in  Rome.  It  is  the  starting-point  for  the  following  lines :  1.  To  the 
Fiaxza  del  Popolo^  every  5  min.  (see  p.  IM).  —  2.  To  8.  Pietro  in  Vati- 
cano  (p.  269),  via  the  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  and  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo, 
every  5  min.  —  3.  To  the  Piazza  Cavow  on  the  Prati  di  Castello  (p.  267), 
.via  the  Piazza  del  Pantheon  and  the  Ponte  di  Bipetta.  —  The  follow'ing 
lines  of  omnibuses  also  pass  the  piazza :  4.  From  the  Via  di  S.  ApoUinare 
(p.  179)  to  the  Piazza  Ouglielmo  Pepe  (p.  156)  and  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  341), 
via  Trajan's  Fomm  and  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  every  7  min.  —  5.  From  the 
Piazza  J3.  Pantako  (p.  189)  to  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  (p.  155).  via  Trajan's 
Forum,  8.  Maria  Maggiore.  and  the  railway-station,  every  6  mm.  —  6.  From 
the  Piftzza  B.  Pqntaleo  (p.  189)  to  the  Piazza  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  255), 
via  Trajan's  Forum,  Via  del  Colosseo,  and  Via  S.  Giovanni.  —  7.  From 
the  Piazza  8.  Pantako  (p.  189)  to  the  Porta  Solaria  (p.  336),  via  the  Piazza 
Fontana  di  Trevi,  Piazza  Barberini,  and  Via  Veneto.  —  The  following 
Tbauwat  lines  also  start  hence  (from  the  bottom  of  the  Via  Nazionale) : 

1.  To   the  Piazza  dette   Terme  (p.  144)  and  Via  Volturno^    every  4  min.  — 

2.  To  the  Piazza  delle  Terme  (p.  144)  and  the  Piazza  S.  Giovanni  in  Late- 
rano (p.  255),  every  Vi  hr.,  both  these  lines  running  through  the  Via 
Nazionale.  —3.  To  8.  Francesco  a  Ripa  (p.  324),  via  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele 
(p.  187).  —  4.  To  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Veritit  (p.  289)  and  8.  Paolo  Fitori 
(p.  350),  viH  Tri^an''s  Forum,  Via  Alessandrina,  Forum  Bomanum,  and 
Piazza  della  Consolazione.  —  5.  To  -Sf.  Piaro  in  VcUicano  (p.  269).  —  6.  To 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo  (p.  133)  and  the  Via  Ripetta  (p.  177).  —  7.  To  the 
Stazione  Trastevere  (p.  324)  via  the  Ponte  Garibaldi  (p.  322). 

The  narrow  lane  beside  the  Palazzo  Yenezia ,  continuing  the 

line  of  the  Gorso,  derives  its  name  Bipresa  dei  Barberi  from  the  fact 

that  the   'Barbary'  horses  used  in  the  races  of  the  Carnival  were 

stopped  here. 

The  N.  Slope  op  the  Capitol,  in  front  of  which  we  now  stand, 
has  been  undergoing  much  alteration  since  1885 ;  several  blocks  of 
buildings  have  been  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  substructure 
of  the  Victor  Emanuel  Monument  (p.  200).  —  To  the  S.W.  the 
Yia  Giulio  Romano  leads  to  the  Piazza  AracoBli  (p.  199).  —  To  the 
left,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Yia  di  Marforio  (^Forum  Mariis  or  Forum 
Augusti),  which  leads  hence  S.E.  to  the  Forum  (p.  213),  is  the 
Tomb  of  Caiu9  Poblicius  Btbulua  (PI.  II,  20),  to  whom  the  ground 
.was  granted  by  the  Senate  as  a  burial -place  for  himself  and  his 
family  ('honoris  virtutisque  causa',  as  the  inscription  records) 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  This  point  must  therefore  have 
lain  outside  the  walls  of  Servius ,  interments  within  their  limits 
having  been  prohibited. 
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The  streets  rnnning  to  the  E.  debouch  in  the  Forum  Trajanum 
(p.  230).  —  Taming  to  the  W. ,  a  few  paces  bring  us  to  the  small 
Piazza  S.  Marco,  with  its  gardens,  and  to  — 

S.  Marco  (PI.  II,  17),  incorporated  in  the  S.  side  of  the  Pal.  di 

Yenezia.  This  church,  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  was 

re-erected  in  833  by  Gregory  IV.,  and  adorned  in  1455  by  Oiuliano 

da  Majano  (?)  with  a  fine  vestibule  and  probably  with  the  coffered 

ceiling  of  the  nave.    The  interior,  restored  in  the  17th  cent.,  was 

modernised  by  Card.  Quirini  in  1744. 

Yestzbulb.  Roman  and  ancient  Cbristian  inscriptions,  built  into  the 
walls.  St.  Mark  in  relief,  above  the  handsome  inner  principal  portal.  The 
Iktbbios  is  approached  by  a  descent  of  several  steps.  With  the  exception 
of  the  tribune  and  the  beautiful  ceiling,  all  the  older  parts  have  been 
disfigured  by  restorations.  The  Tribune,  with  its  handsome  pavement 
(opus  Alexandrinum),  lies  a  few  steps  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  church. 
The  mosaics  (in  the  centre  Christ;  left,  SS.  Mark,  Agapetus,  and  Agnes^  I'ight, 
SS.  Felicianus  and  Mark  escorting  Gregory  IV.)  date  from  the  most  de- 
graded period  of  this  art  and  have  been  justly  described  as  Gutter  carica- 
tures\  In  the  Bight  Aisle,  1st  Chapel:  altar-piece  by  Palma  CHovane^  the 
Resurrection.  3rd  Chap. :  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  MaraUa.  At  the  end,  ad* 
joining  the  tribune:  Pope  Mark,  an  admirable  old  picture,  perhaps  by  Carlo 
Crivelli.  In  the  Left  Aisle,  2nd  Chap. :  altar-relief,  Greg.  Barbadigo  distri> 
buting  alms,  by  Ant,  tTEtte.  4th  Chap. :  St.  Michael,  Mola.  —  The  Saobibtt 
contains  an  altar  and  canopy  by  Mino  da  Fksole  and  Giov»  Daknata. 

In  the  corner  beside  the  church,  is  the  so-called  Madonna  Lu- 
crezia,  the  mutilated  marble  bust  of  a  colossal  female  statue  (priestess 
of  Isis)  which  carried  on  conversations  with  the  Abbate  Luigi 
(p.  188),  similar  to  those  of  Pasquin  with  the  Marforio  (comp.  p.  190). 

The  Yia  di  S.  Marco  terminates  in  the  Via  Araecdif  which  to 
the  left  leads  to  the  Piazza  Aracoeli  (p.  199)  and  the  Capitol,  and 
to  the  right  to  the  Piazza  del  Gesil  (p.  187). 


b.  Mnseo  Kircheriano  and  Ethnographical  and  Prehistoric 
Mnseiua.  Doria,  Golonna,  and  Torlonia  OaUeries. 

To  the  right  and  left  from  the  S.  end  of  the  Via  del  Corso^  5-6  min. 
from  the  Piazza  di  Yenezia,  and  in  that  piazza,  are  several  interestinjg 
Collections.  The  Museo  Kircheriano  and  Ethnographical  and  J*rehUtoric 
Museum  is  open  daily  j  the  Doria  and  Torlonia  OaUeries  on  Tues.  and  Frid. 
only^  and  the  Colonna  Gallery  onTues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  (comp.  pp.126, 127). 

The  Yia  del  Oaravita,  which  diverges  to  the  "W.  from  the  Corso 
beside  the  Savings-Bank  (p.  164)  in  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  Colonna, 
leads  via  jthe  small  Piazza  S.  Ignazio  (PI.  II,  18),  almost  to  the 
Pantheon.  In  the  Piazza  S.  Ignazio  rises  the  Jesuit  church  of  — 
"■"^  S.  Ignazio*  (PL  II,  18),  designed  by  the  Padre  Grassi,  with  a 
facade  by  Algardi,  The  building  was  begun  by  Card.  Ludovisi  in 
1626,  after  the  canonisation  of  the  saint,  but  not  completed  till  1675. 

Intebiob.  The  impression  is  marred  by  the  baroqne  decorations, 
which,  however,  are  less  obtrusive  than  in  most  Jesuit  churches.  The 
paintings  on  the  vaulting,  dome,  and  apse,  and  the  picture  over  the  high- 
altar  are  by  the  Padre  Potto ^  an  able  master  of  perspective,  by  whom  the 
chapel  of  St.  Luigi  Gonzaga,  in  the  aisle  to  the  right,  was  also  designed. 
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The  perspective  of  the  paintings  on  the  ceiling  and  dome  is  correctly  seen 
from  any  point  in  the  main  axis  of  the  nave  whence  the  painted  columns 
at  the  end  of  the  nave  or  in  the  apse  appear  to  be  perpendionlar. 

On  the  front  of  this  church  is  a  Timt'JBaU.  regulated  from  the  Obser- 
vatory  (p.  170),  the  fall  of  which  at  noon  is  the  signal  for  the  discharge 
of  the  time  gun  at  the  Oastello  S.  Angelo. 

The  space  between  the  Piazza  S.  Ignazio  and  the  Piazza  del  Colle- 
gio  Romano  was  occupied  in  antiquity  by  a  famous  Temple  of  /aw, 
and  the  excavations  on  this  site  have  brought  numerous  remains 
of  antiquity  to  light.  Among  these  are  the  lions,  sphinxes,  and  ca- 
nopi  in  the  Capitollne  Museum  (p.  207),  and  the  obelisks  now  in 
front  of  the  Pantheon  (n.  180;,  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  182), 
and  the  railway-station  Q?.  144). 

On  the  S.  the  choii  of  S.  Ignazio  adjoins  the  old  Jesuit  — 

Collegio  Boniaiio  (PI.  II,  18),  where  the  higher  branches  of 
classics,  mathematics,  philosophy,  etc.,  were  taught,  and  degrees 
(laurea)  conferred.  The  extensive  building  was  erected  at  the  end 
of  the  16th  cent.,  under  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.,  by  B.  Am- 
manati.  The  massive  principal  fagade  looks  S.  towards  the  Piazza 
del  Collegio  Romano,  where  also  is  the  entrance  to  the  Liceo  Ennio 
Quirmo  ViscorUiy  established  in  this  wing.  —  A  side-entrance,  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  building,  in  the  Yla  del  Collegio  Romano,  paral- 
lel to  the  Corso,  admits  to  the  Biblioteca  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  125) 
and  (up  three  flights  of  steps)  to  the  — 

*MTiieo  XireherianOi  founded  by  the  learned  Athanasius  Kirchetj 
born  near  Fulda  in  1601,  a  Jesuit  and  teacher  at  Wtrzburg  in  1618, 
afterwards  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Collegio  Romano,  and 
celebrated  for  his  historical,  mathematical,  and  scientlflc  researches 
(d.  1680).  In  1876  the  museum  was  united  with  a  rich  and  much 
more  extensive  *Etlmograpliieal  and  Pre-hiBtorical  Collection 
{Muieo  Etnografico-preistorico;  adm.  pp.  126,  127).  The  director  is 
Commendatore  Pigorini, 

We  first  enter  the  old  Mubeo  KntCHBaiANo.  —  In  the  Corridor 
(PI.  2)  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  show-cases  containing  small 
articles  in  bronze,  iron,  ivory,  and  bone  with  a  large  collection  of 
antique  Roman  and  Italian  bronze  coins  (aes  grave).  The  cabinets 
by  the  walls  contain  terracotta  figures  (chiefly  votive),  lamps,  clay 
vessels,  and  small  objects  in  glass  and  ivory.  In  Case  III,  to  the 
left :  Silver  goblets  found  in  the  mineral  spring  at  Vicarello  (p.  39!^), 
among  which  are  three  in  the  form  of  milestones  and  Inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  route  from  Gades  (Cadiz)  in 
Spain  to  Rome ;  a  book  consisting  of  7  plates  of  lead  Inscribed  with 
mystical  symbols  (end  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.).  —  Opposite,  3rd  Cab. 
to  the  right  (No.  VIII) :  Large  bronze  tablet  with  a  dedicatory  in- 
scription to  Minerva  in  the  Faliscan  dialect ;  above,  an  iron  ring 
with  a  bronze  label  bearing  the  Inscription  'I  have  run  away,  catch 
me,  and  restore  me  to  my  master,  who  will  reward  you  with  a  so- 
lidus',  generally  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for  a  slave,  but 
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more  prol)ably  a  dog-collar.  —  By  the  windows  are  terracotta  reliefs, 
of  tlie  kind  need  In  antiquity  to  decorate  the  walls  of  tombs  and 
Tillas";  No.  40,  Nile  scene;  107.   Combats  of  animals  in  the  circus. 

Room  (PI.  1)  at  the 
beginning  of  the  corridor. 
In  the  centre  is  the  famous 
*Ficoronian  Cista,  named 
after  its  first  owner  (Fico- 
rini  the  antiquarian),  and 
found  near  Palestrina  in 
'  1744.  It  is  a  toilet-casket 
■  of  cylindrical  form ,  ad- 
dorned  with  admirably-en- 
graved designs  from  the 
story  of  the  Argonauts, 
ranking  among  the  most 
beautiful  antique  works  of 

the  kind. 

When  the  Argonauts  on 
their  voyage  to  Colchis 
reached  the  land  of  the  Beb- 
rykes,  the  king  AmycuB  pre- 
vented them  using  a  spring 
of  water  until  he  had  been 
vanquished  by  Pollux  in  a 
boxing-contest.  The  central 
point  of  the  design  (compare 
the  copy  hanging  to  the  left 
of  the  door)  represents  the 
punishment  of  the  vanquish- 
ed king,  who  is  bound  to  a 
tree  by  the  victor.  To  the 
right  is  Athene,  above  whom 
is  a  Kike  with  a  victor's 
wreath  for  Pollux.  In  front 
are  Jason  and  Hercules.  Then 
appears  the  ship  Argo;  the 
Greeks  bathing  in  the  spring, 
and  an  Argonaut  practising 
boxing,  mimicked  by  a  cor- 
pulent Silenus.  —  The  feet 
and  the  figures  on  the  lid 
are  of  inferior  workmanship  •, 
on  the  latter  the  inscriptions : 
*Novios  Plautios  med  Romai 
(me  Bomse)  fecid\  and  *Dindia 
Hacolnia  fileai  dedit'  (comp. 
In  trod.). 

Also  in  the  centre  is  a 
flue  ancient  Bronze  Chair 
(bisellium)  inlaid  with  silver.  —  By  the  first  window:  Bronze  figures 
of  a  Youth  In  whose  extended  arms  was  a  large  basin  (fountain- 
figure).  —  The  wall -cases  contain  Egyptian  wooden  and  bronze 
statuettes,  Etruscan  idols,  small  bronze  figures  of  the  Roman  period, 
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weapons,  candelabra,  etc.    In  Case  III.  is  a  fragment  of  a  Greek 
mirror-case  with  a  delicately  worked  relief  of  a  contest  of  giants. 

The  room  (PI.  3)  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  contains  early- 
Christian  tombstones  and  sarcophagus-reliefs.  In  the  centre  is  a 
piece  of  ancient  wall  found  in  the  Psdagogium  on  the  Palatine  (comp. 
p.  238),  with  a  caricature  of  the  Crucifixion  scratched  upon  it :  a  man 
with  tiie  head  of  an  ass,  afUxed  to  a  cross,  with  a  praying  figure  at 
the  side,  and  the  words  'AXe^afxevo;  oe^exe  deov  (Alexamenos  wor^ 
ships  CK)d).  This  probably  represents  the  sarcastic  wit  of  an  im- 
perial page  at  the  expense  of  some  Christian  companion.  The  ass^s 
head  is  supposed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  birth  of  Christ  in  a  stable ; 
but  it  is  clear  (Tacitus,  Hist.  Y,  3,4)  that  the  worship  of  asses  was 
attributed  by  the  Romans  to  the  Jews  even  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  —  The  cabinets  contain  medieval  and  Oriental  curiosities 
forming  part  of  the  original  Kircher  collection. 

In  the  long  corridor  opening  opposite  this  room  begins  the  £th* 
Koa&ATHiOAX  C01.LBCTION  (with  explanatory  labels).  In  the  corri- 
dor (PI.  4)  are  objects  from  the  Polar  Regions  and  from  North 
and  South  America,  -<-  The  next  fiye  rooms  (PI.  6-10)  represent 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  which  modern  geographers  divide  into  three 
groups,  according  to  the  origin  of  their  inhabitants :  Melanesiaj 
Polynesia,  and  Micronesia,  —  In  the  next  corridor  (Pi.  11),  boats 
and  other  objects,  from  various  countries.  In  the  adjoining  cabinet 
(PI.  11  a):  Embroidered  mantle  from  Mexico,  time  of  Fernando 
"Cortez.  —  Then  a  series  of  rooms  with-  articles  from  Australia 
(PI.  12);  South  Africa  (PI.  13,  14);  the  Sudan  and  districts  of  the 
Tipper  Nile  (PI.  15,  16);  Abyssinia  and  Shoa  (PI.  16-19;  numerous 
gifts  from  African  chiefs  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Italy),  and 
other  countries  of  East  Africa  (PI.  20,  21);  Japan  (Pi.  22-26); 
Burma  (PI.  26) ;  China  (PI.  27);  Indo-China  and  India  (Pl.28-31). 

The  Pbjbhistobic  Collection  (mainly  of  Italian  origin)  begins 
here.  Stone-age  (PI.  32-36);  in  Room  32  a.,  adjoining  32,  are 
models  of  megalithic  monuments  (menhirs  and  dolmens)  from  Terra 
d'Otranto ;  a  model  of  a  Sardinian  Nurago,  or  conical  tower  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Sardinia 
as  a  refuge  in  case  of  hostile  attack.  —  The  following  rooms  (PI. 
36-38)  contain  objects  of  the  bronze  age.  —  Weapons  of  the  bronze 
and  iron  ages ;  statuette  of  a  warrior  with  double-horned  helmet 
from  Sardinia  (PI.  39).  —  Iron  age  (PI.  40-42). 

The  last  room  in  this  series  (PI.  43)  contains  the  most  impor- 
tant article  in  the  collection,  viz.  the* Treasure  of  Praeneste,  found 
in  a  tomb  at  Palestrina  (p.  381)  in  1877,  probably  once  in  the  poss- 
ession of  a  ruler  of  Praeneste  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C. 

The  cbief  objects  are  exhibited  in  the  Central  Compartment:  Xo.  1. 
Bretut  (or  head)  decoration^  with  131  lions,  horses,  and  various  fantastic 
animals  attached  to  it  in  rows,  ftdorned  with  rows  of  minute  gold  points ; 
4,  5,  6.  Cylinders  of  thin  goldy  ornamented  with  delicate  granulated  work. 
Ko.  2.  Qolden  fibula ;  26.  Fragments  of  a  Bilver  howl  with  gilt  relics,  in  the 
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Egyptian  style :  Victorious  king  and  Ammon-Ba,  History  of  Osiris  j  above 
the  wing  of  the  hawk  in  the  interior  design,  io^  Phoenician  letters,  is  the 
name  of  the  maker  or  original  possessor  VBsmunjai  ben  Asto^;  20.  Two- 
handled  Beaker  of  doll  gold:  26.  Flat  Silver  Bowl  with  gilded  reliefe  (royal 
hunting -scenes,  horses,  and  birds).  23.  Large  Round  Silver  Gilt  Goblet, 
with  six  snakes  forming  the  handles^  the  bowl  is  decorated  with  rows 
of  figures  of  armed  men ,  wild  beasts ,  and  birds.  24.  Silver-gilt  bowl, 
the  interior  of  which  is  enriched  with  two  rows  of  horses,  oxen,  birds, 
and  trees;  found  adhering  to  an  iron  axe,  much  rusted,  which  has  taken 
the  impression  of  part  of  it.  —  In  the  central  compartment  also :  27,  OS. 
Two  daggers )  blue  glass  bowl;  ivory  reliefs  to  be  inlaid  with  wood;  etc. 
In  the  Upper  Compartment:  72.  Very  primitive  Tripod  of  bronze  and 
iron,  with  three  human  figures  on  the  edge  looking  into  the  interior,  and 
three  animals;  81.  Large  bronze  basis,  in  the  form  of  a  blunted  cone.  — 
In  the  Lower  Compartment:  75.  Fragments  of  a  large  Caldron  of  hammered 
bronze,  with  grimns'  heads  as  handles;  fragments  of  bronze  plates,  which 
were  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  tomb. 

Finally  come  seveial  rooms  with  American  antiquities  (PJ.  44; 
Mexican  masks,  Peravian  vessels  and  masks)  and  with  prehistoric 
relics  from  Switzerland,  France,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia  (PI.  45, 46). 

The  small  Obsebtatobt  in  the  CoUegio  Bomano,  which  acquired 
a  European  reputation  under  Padre  Seechi  (d.  1878),  is  shown  in 
the  morning  to  visitors  with  an  introduction.     . 

From  the  small  Piazza  dbl  Collegio  Romano  (PL  II,  18),  the 
Via  di  Pih  di  Marmo  leads  to  the  W.  in  a  few  minutes  to  S.  Maria 
Bopra  Minerva  (p.  182).  Opposite  the  Collegio  Romano,  next  to  the 
choir  of  S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata  (p.  164),  rises  the  extensive  — 

*Falazzo  Doria  (PI.  II,  18),  one  of  the  most  magnificent  pa- 
laces in  Rome.  The  £.  facade,  by  Valvaaorij  in  the  Gorso,  see  p. 
164.  The  court  in  the  interior  is  surrounded  hy  arcades.  The  N. 
faQade,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  is  in  the  Piazza  del  Collegio  Romano ; 
and  here  (No.  la)  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

*GalIiBbia  Dobia  on  the  Ist  floor  (adm.  pp.  126, 127  j  catalogues 
in  each  room ;  fee  1/2  f'.).  In  winter  the  galleries  and  other  rooms 
are  very  cold.  —  The  Doria  Gallery  resembles  the  other  Roman 
collections  in  possessing  examples  of  different  schools,  but  the 
founders  have  shown  a  preference  for  works  of  the  17th  century.  The 
gems  of  the  collection  are  in  the  three  galleries.  Among  the  most 
interesting  of  the  older  paintings,  will  be  noted  theMadonnas  of  iVic- 
colb  Rondinelliy  a  little-known  master  of  the  close  of  the  15th  cent, 
who  has  happily  imitated  the  golden  colouring  of  the  old  Venetians, 
and  is  one  of  Giov.  Bellini's  ablest  followers.  Raphael^  the  prince 
of  cinquecentists,  is  represented  by  the  portraits  of  two  Venetian 
scholars,  Andrea  Navagero  and  Agostino  Beazzano ;  but  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  work  has  been  questioned,  and  the  touch  is  certainly 
somewhat  different  from  Raphael's  usual  style,  although  the  vigorous 
tone  and  breadth  of  colouring  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  habit  of 
fresco  painting.  The  Johanna  of  Aragon  is  a  copy  only.  Titian^e 
Daughter  of  Herodias,  and  a  portrait  by  Lor.  Lotto  are  admirable 
Venetian  works.    The  portrait  of  Andrea  Doria  by  Sebastian  del 
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Pionibo  u  not  Yeaetlan  in  difttacter,  but  is  interesting  from  the 
fieulty  displayed  by  tbe  master  of  imparting  an  aiz  of  dignity, to  a 
forbidding  subject.  This  work,  however,  and  the  coldly  aristocratic 
portrait  of  Qianettino  Doria  by  A,  Bronstno,  have  been  removed  from 
the  gallery  to  the  private  apartments  of  the  prince  and  are  not  shown 
to  the  public.  The  colouring  of  the  portrait  of  Pope  Innocent  X.,  by 
Vekuque%,  is  strikingly  rich;  the  skilful  manner  in  which  the  three 
shades  of  red  are  blended  should  be  particularly  noticed.  OarofoLo, 
though  not  a  master  of  the  highest  rank,  has  produced  an  admirable 
work  in  his  Nativity  of  Christ.  The  landscape-painters  of  the 
17th  cent,  are  also  well  represented.  In  the  landscapes  of  Anni- 
bale  Carraeei  we  observe  a  conflict  between  historio  and  scenic  ima- 
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gination ,  and  the  obtrusion  of  the  former  at  the  expense  of  har- 
mony of  effect.  The  pictures  by  Salvator  Rosa  are  not  among  his 
best  works,  but  Claude  Lorrain^a  landscapes,  are  justly  admired. 
His  *mill' ,  and  the  landscape  with  the  temple  of  Apollo,  may  be 
regarded  as  models  of  ideal  landscape ;  the  effect  is  produced  by 
the  beanty  of  the  lines  and  the  skilful  gradations  of  distance.  — 
The  Netherlands  Schools  of  the  15th  and  17th  cent,  are  scantily 
represented,  but  some  of  the  pictures,  as  MemUng's  Descent  from 
the  Cross  (not  at  present  in  the  gallery),  and  Lxevens'  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  are  worthy  rivals  of  their  Italian  neighbours. 

We  traverse  a  room  with  unimportant  paintings  of  the  16-17th 
cent,  and  turning  to  the  right  enter  the  — 
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II.  Galleky.  ♦lid.  A.  Bronzino  {?),  Portrait  of  MacMavelli; 
446.  Sofoniaba  Anguissola  {?),  'Titian  and  his  wife';  *2Q6,  Correggio, 
Triumph  of  Virtue,  unfinished,  dead-colouring  in  tempera  (accord- 
ing to  Morelli  a  French  copy  of  a  painting  in  the  Louyre  wi^  slight 
alterations) ;  313,  Old  copy  of  Oiorgione's  Concert  (in  the  Pitti  Gal- 
lery); 322,  328,  332,  348.  Jan  Breughel  the  Eider,  Four  elements; 
♦312.  Qarofalo,  Nativity  (an  early  work) ;  366.  not  Titian^  Portrait 
of  a  poet ;  368.  Baphael,  Johanna  of  Aragon,  Netherlandish  copy : 
131.  Titian,  Portrait ;  233.  Bfibens,  Portrait  of  his  confessor  (an  early 
work) ;  336.  Bonifasio  /.,  Holy  Family  in  a  landscape  (an  early  work); 
•617.  Titian  (not  Pordenone),  Daughter  of  Herodias  with  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist  (early  work) ;  *316,  111.  Bondinelli,  Madonnas; 
between  them,  334.  JanLievem,  Sacrifice  of  Isaac;  164.  Bubena  (?), 
Portrait ;  307.  Style  of  Quinten  Mattya,  Money-changers  disputing ; 
169.  Lor.  Lotto,  St.  Jerome;  220.  Dosso  Dossi,  Christ  expelling  the 
money-changers ;  447.  PordenonCj  Portrait.  —  A  few  steps  now  de- 
scend to  the  — 

I.  Boom  :  also  copying-room,  to  which  the  finest  pictures  in  the 
eollection  are  frequently  brought.  A$UiquUiea:  in  the  middle,  a  Cen- 
taur in  pietra  dura  and  rosso  antico  (freely  restored) ;  four  Sarco- 
phagi, with  (No.  1)  the  hunt  of  Meleager,  (3)  history  of  Marsyas,  (6) 
Diana  and  Endymion,  and  (under  the  second  window)  procession  of 
Bacchus.  Two  fine  circular  altars;  2.  Duplicate  of  the  so-called 
Diana  of  Gabii  in  the  Louvre ;  4.  Archaistic  statue  of  the  bearded 
Dionysus ;  no  number,  Ulysses  in  the  flock  of  Polyphemus ;  and  a 
number  of  statuettes,  some  of  fine  quality.  Pictures:  60,  61,  66;  67, 
69,  60.  Landscapes  by  Oasp,  Pou8$in  and  his  followers.  —  We  now 
retrace  our  steps  and  tarn  to  the  right  into  the  — 

I.  Gallbby.  98.  Oiov.  BeUini  (BondineUi?),  Holy  Family;  558. 
School  of  Qiov»  BeUim,  Madonna  and  saints;  216.  Maizoltno,  Christ 
in  the  Temple ;  317.  0,  Bomano,  Copy  of  a  Holy  Family  by  Raphael. 
By  the  window  opposite:  522.  School  of  Mantegna  (?),  Bearing  of 
the  Cross.  Farther  to  the  right:  359.  Nie.  Pou8$in,  Copy  of  the 
Aldobrandine  Nuptials  (p.  312) ;  274.  Brueghel ,  Creation  of  the 
animals ;  241.  8araceni,  Repose  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt;  228.  Oaro- 
falo,  Visit  of  the  Virgin  to  Elizabeth  (retouched);  266.  Claude 
Lorrain,  Landscape  with  the  Flight  into  Egypt;  250.  Honthor$ty  Lot 
and  his  daughters;  131.  School  of  Titian,  Portrait;  302.  Saesoferraio^ 
Holy  Family;  283.  Ann^  Carracei,  Mary  Magdalen;  206.  OarofalOf 
Holy  Family. 

To  the  right  are  a  number  of  rooms.  —  Room  9.  ♦487.  Lor. 
Costa,  Holy  FamUy ;  *269.  Oarofalo,  Holy  Family.  —  Boom  8.  Se- 
veral interesting  antique  portrait-heads;  landscapes  by  Momper, 
Tempesta^  and  Orritonte;  fruit-pieces  by  Weenix.  —  Room  7.  314. 
Lod.  Carracei,  Holy  Family;  in  the  corner,  fine  marble  head  of 
Serapis.  444.  Borgognone  and  0.  Maratta,  Captuie  of  the  town  of 
Castro  in  1649,  one  of  the  chief  military  exploits  of  Pope  Innocent  X.; 
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106.  Lod.  Carraecij  St.  Sebastian.  —  Room  6.  428.  McuazolinOj 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents;  SalvatorRosa,  305.Beli8aiins,  446.  Land- 
scape. —  We  return  and  straight  on  is  the  — 

IV.  Gallbbt.  To  the  right :  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel,  a 
gronp  in  marble,  ot Bernini' $  school.  Also  a  few  unimportant  antique 
Roman  soulptuies.  —  The  adjoining  Goaneb  Cabinet  contains 
the  gems  of  the  collection :  **289.  Velazquez,  Pope  Innocent  X.; 
SM.Jae.  Tintoretto  (Titian?),  Portrait  of  an  old  man ;  **iSO,  Baphael, 
Nayagero  andBeazzano,  of  the  master's  Roman  period}  148.  Ru- 
bens Q),  Portrait;  •109.  BonifaziOy  Portrait. 

III.  Gai«leby.  649.  Bosso  Dotsi,  Yannozza,  mother  of  Gesare 
and  Luorezia  Borgia  (?);  282.  Claude  Lorrain,  Landscape  with 
Diana  hunting;  320.  Fra  Bartolommeo  (?),  Holy  Family ;  126.  P. 
Ver,one8e;  Portrait;  350.  Temers,  Rustic  festiTal;  261.  Bart.  Schi-- 
done^  Angel  healing  St,  Rochus;  *263.  Claude  Lorrain,  Landscape 
with  a  temple  of  Apollo;  137.  Ann.  Carracci,  PieUt;  *237.  Claude 
Lorrain,  The  mill,  a  master-piece;  erroneously  ascribed  to  Holbein, 
178.  Portrait  of  a  man,  with  a  carnation  and  a  purse,  signed  'at  the 
age  of  40, 1545\  and  170.  Portrait  of  a  woman,  signed  'at  the  age  of 
36,  1545';  opposite,  504.  School  of  Dosso  Dossi,  Woman  playing  the 
vloUn  (half-length) ;  240.  Ann.  Cwrracci,  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
No  number.  Bust  of  Olympia  Maidalchini-Pamphilj,  by  Algardi. 

The  Booms  marked  Nos.  6,  4,  3  and  2,  on  the  plan  are  not  at  present 
shown  to  the  public.  Of  the  paintings  formerly  here  displayed  may  be 
mentioned  (besides  those  noted  on  p.  171):  the  beautiful  predelia  of  a  now 
lost  altar-piece,  by  Franc.  PetelUno;  St.  Sebastian  by  Mareo  Bataiti;  An< 
nunciation  by  Fra  Filippo  lAppi;  Holy  Family  by  Dom.  Ohirlandajo ;  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  Agnes  by  Ouercino;  and  the  portrait  of  a  boy,  of  the  Spanish  School. 

The  Via  della  Gatta,  skirting  the  W.  side  of  the  Palazzo  Doria 
ends  to  the  S.  in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  187),  opposite 
the  Palazzo  Venezia. 

Returning  to  the  E.  from  the  Piazza  del  CoUegio  Romano,  past 
S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata  (p.  164),  to  the  Corso,  and  thence  continuing 
straight  on  by  the  Via  SS.  Apostoli,  we  reach  the  Piazza  di  SS. 
Apostoli  (PI.  II,  21),  The  E.  side  of  this  oblong  space  is  occupied 
by  the  church  of  SS.  Apostoli  and  the  main  facade  of  the  Palazzo 
Colonna;  and  the  S.  end  is  skirted  by  the  Yia  Nazionale  (p.  160). 

The  church  of  SS.  Apostoli  was  founded  by  Pelagius  I.  in  honour 
of  SS.  Philip  and  James ,  re-erected  under  Clement  XI.  by  Franc. 
Fontana  in  1702,.  and  restored  after  a  fire  in  1871.  The  vestibule 
erected  about  1600  by  Baccio  Pintelli  (?),  the  only  part  of  the  build- 
ing earlier  than  1702,  contains  (on  the  left)  the  monument  of  the 
engraver  Giov.  Volpato  by  Canova  (1807),  and  (on  the  right)  an  ad- 
mirable ancient  eagle  withchaplet  of  oak-leaves,  from  Trajan's  Forum. 

Interiob.  Right  Aisle,  3rd  Chapel:  St.  Anthony  by  Luli.  In  the  Left 
Aisle,  2nd  Chapel:  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Franc.  Manno.  At  the  end, 
to  the  left,  over  the  entrance  into  the  sacristy :  Monument  of  Clement  XIV . 
by  Canova;  on  the  pedestal  Charity  and  Temperance.  In  the  tribune,  with 
altar-piece  by  Muratori  (said  to  be  the  largest  in  Rome),  are  the  monu- 
ments erected  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  his  two  nephews,  the  Cardinals  Biario: 
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on  the  left  that  of  Pietro  (d.  1474),  partly  by  Mino  da  Fiesole^  and  on  the 
right  that  of  Alensandro.  Beneath  is  the  tomb  of  Giraad  (d.  1506,  hudband 
of  the  niece  of  Julias  II.  On  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  tribune,  Fall  of 
the  Angels,  a  fresco  by  Oiov.  Odassi,  in  the  baroque  style,  but  of  striking 
effect.  The  older  chnrch  was  decorated  by  Jfelogto  da  ForH.,  a  fine  fragment 
of  whose  frescoes  is  now  in  the  Quirinal  (p.  151),  and  others  are  in  the 
sacristy  of  St.  Peter's  (p.  276). 

The  passage  in  the  monastery  adjacent  to  the  church  contains  a  monu- 
ment to  MMicul  Angelo^  who  lived  and  died  in  the  parish  of  SS.  Apostoli, 
and  the  tomb  of  Card,  Bessarion  (d.  1472). 

The  *Palaszo  Colonna  (PI.  II,  21),  an  extensive  pile  between 
the  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli  and  the  Via  Pllotta,  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
the  Via  Nazionale  (p.  150),  was  begnn  by  Martin  V.  (Colonna)  in 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent. ,  and  mnch  extended  and  altered  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  *GAi.iiBBiA  Coloi^na  on  the  first 
floor  (adm.,  see  pp.  126, 127 ;  1/2  ft",  on  leaving)  is  entered  from  No.  17 
Via  della  Pilotta,  (pp.  149,  163),  at  the  back.  The  street  is  spanned 
by  three  arches  connecting  the  npper  floor  of  the  palace  with  ltd 
garden  (p.  175). 

In  the  vestibule  is  an  antique  figure  of  a  girl  playing  with  astra- 
gali, described  as  a  ^Daughter  of  Niobe'. 

I.  Room.  From  right  to  left.  Tintoretto^  Narcissus,  in  a  fine 
landscape ;  Moroni,  Portrait ;  Pietro  Novelli^  Marcantonio  Colonna ; 
Oirol.  Muziano ,  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  friend  of  Michael  Angelo ; 
Lor,  Lotto  (^)y  Card.  Pompeo  Colonna  (?),  much  damaged;  Tinto- 
retto, Adoration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  four  liusts  beneath  ^  Ag. 
Carraeci,  Pompeo  Colonna;  Bronzino,  Venus  and  Cupid;  Hieron, 
Bosch  (not  CranacK),  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony;  Van  Dyek,  Lu- 
Giezia  Colonna ;  Dom.  Ohirlandajo  (?),  Reconciliation  between  the 
Romans  and  Sabines ;  *Bonifazio  J.  (not  Titian) ,  Madonna  with 
saints  (an  eariy  work) ;  Pietro  Novelli ,  Isabella  Colonna  and  her 
infant  son  Lorenzo  Onofrio ;  Piero  di  Cosimo  (not  Dom.  Ohirlan- 
dajo'), Rape  of  the  Sabine  women ;  *PaVma  Vecchio,  Madonna  with 
St.  Peter  and  the  donor;  in  the  centre  a  Renaissance  column  of  red 
marble  with  scenes  from  a  campaign  in  relief. 

A  staircase,  on  which  a  cannon-ball  fired  into  the  city  during 
the  bombardment  of  1849  has  fixed  itself,  descends  to  the  — 

II.  Gallery,  with  gorgeous  decorations  by  Antonio  del  Orande 
and  Oirolamo  Fontana,  and  ceiling-paintings  by  Coli  and  Oherardi 
(Battle  of  Lepanto,  8th  Oct.  1571 ,  which  Marcantonio  Colonna  at 
the  head  of  the  papal  fleet  assisted  in  gaining).  On  the  walls 
mirrors  painted  with  flowers  (by  Mario  de'  Fiori)  and  genii  (by  C. 
MarattcL).  The  antique  statues  here  are  of  no  great  value,  most  of 
them  modernised.  Reliefs  built  into  the  wall  under  the  windows 
(left);  Selene  in  the  chariot  (archaistic  style);  Wounded  man,  borne 
away  by  his  friends ;  Head  of  Pallas.  Paintings :  right  wall,  Scip. 

Oaetano,  Family  group  of  the  Colonnas  (1581);  Ottercino,  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Emmerentia;  School  of  Van  Dyck,  Don  Carlo  Colonna, 
equestrian  portrait ;  Franc,  Albani,  Piet^ ;  Crist,  Allori,  Christ  in 
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Hades ;  SustermanSy  Fed.  Colonna ;  Rubens  (?),  Assnmption  of  the 
Virgin.  Left  wall:  Jac.  Tintoretto-,  Double  portrait;  N.  Pousainj  Ci- 
mone  and  Eugenia  (Boccaccio's  Deeamerone  Y,  1);  Niccol^  {Alunno^ 
da  Folignoy  Madonna  rescuing  a  child  from  a  demon. 

III.  Room.  Twelve  watet-coloni  *Land8oape8  by  Oaspard  PouS' 
«m,  which  are  among  his  finest  works  and  the  most  valuable  in  this 
gallery.  Some  of  them  are  unfavourably  hung,  but  every  one  of 
them  will  repay  careful  inspection.  They  represent  a  mountain- 
road  close  to  a  profound  ravine,  a  bleak  plain  lashed  by  a  storm,  a 
calm  lake  enclosed  by  majestic  trees,  a  riven  rocky  landscape  with 
waterfall,  and  various  other  subjects.  Notwithstanding  the  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity  of  the  materials  used,  these  works  will  not 
fail  to  interest  by  the  excellence  of  the  composition  and  drawing. 
—  Window-wall :  N.  Pousainy  Metamorphosis  of  Daphne ;  a  large 
cabinet  with  ivory  earring  by  Frane,  and  Dom,  Steifihard  (in  the 
centre,  the  Last  Judgment,  after  Michael  Angelo).  Over  the  first 
window  on  the  left:  Roman  relief,  Delivery  of  a  testament  to  a 
prsetor. 

lY.  Room.  Ceiling-painting  by  Batoni  and  Luti  (in  honour  of 
Martin  V.).  Entrance-wall:  Over  the  door,  Bordone  (not  Bonifa- 
2to),  Madonna  and  saints ;  P.  Veronese,  Portrait  of  a  man ;  Hol- 
bein (?),  Lor.  Colonna ;  Jac.  Bctssano,  Body  of  Christ  supported  by 
angels.  Right  wall:  *Paris  Bordone j  Madonna  vrith  saints,  re- 
touched; Ann,  Carracciy  Bean-eater ;^  Domenico  Puligo,  Madonna; 
^pagna^  St.  Jerome,  interesting;  Albani,  Rape  of  Europa.  Exit- 
wall  :  Oirolamo  da  Treviso  (?),  Portrait ,  described  without  evi- 
dence as  PoggioBracciolinl;  Bromino,  Holy  Family;  *  Titian,  Onu- 
phrius  Panvinius,  an  admirable  study  of  the  master's  best  period 
(name  arbitrary);  Oiov.  Bellini,  St.  Bemhard.  Window- wall: 
Ouido  Reni,  St.  Agnes;  Tintoretto,  Two  portraits.' 

V,  Room.    Throne-room,  with  handsome  old  carpet. 

VI.  Room.  Entrance-wall :  Parmeggianino,  Holy  Family ;  Innoc, 
da  Imola,  Same  subject;  two  Madonnas  surrounded  by  smaller  cir- 
cular pictures  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  Virgin,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Van  Eyck  but  by  a  Dutch  master  of  the  16th  cent.;  of 
miniature-like  execution.  Right  wall :  Franc.  Albani ,  Two  land- 
scapes ;  OentiU  da  Fahriano  (more  probably,  Stefano  da  Zevio),  Ma- 
donna ;  Oiulio  Romano,  Madonna  (comp.  p.  Ixyiii) ;  Catena  (?),  Ma- 
donna; Melozzo  da  Forli  (more  probably  Florentine  School),  St. 
Jtochus ;  Jacopo  degli  Avanti,  of  Bologna,  Crucifixion ;  Qiov..  Santi 
(father  of  Raphael),  Portrait;  Bugiardini,  Madonna.  Exit-wall: 
School  of  Sandro  Botticelli,  Madonna. 

A  few  other  rooms  (frequently  closed)  contain  old  tapestries 
and  paintings  of  lesser  interest. 

The  Villa  GoLONira,  or  garden  of  tbe  palace  (comp.  p.  174),  which 
is  entered  by  visitors  only  at  Via  del  Qnirinale  12  (p.  152),  contains  seveTal 
antiquities,  fragments  of  a  colossal  architrave  and  entablature,  and  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  brick-walls  of  the  Thermae  of  Coneiantine,  which 
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formerly  extended  over  the  entire  Piazza   del   Quirinale  (p.  150).     The 
terrace  commands  a  good  survey  of  the  city. 

The  Falazio  Torlonia  (PI.  II,  17 ,  20),  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Piazza  Venezia  (No.  135),  formerly  the  Palazzo  Bolognettiy  huilt 
about  1650  by  C  Fontana^  is  the  residence  of  Ptince  Don  Qiulio 
Torlonia,  dnke  of  Ceri.  Here  temporarily  (comp.  p.  166)  is  the 
collection  of  art  founded  by  prince  Giovanni  Torlonia  (d.  1829). 

In  the  court  are  some  antique  statues,  few  of  importance ;  two 
large  reliefs:  captives  before  the  emperor  Luoins  Verus  (perhaps 
from  a  triumphal  arch) ,  Contests  between  gladiators  and  wild 
beasts.  On  the  marble  staircase  to  the  first  floor,  Psyche  supported 
by  Zephyrs,  by  Gibson. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  QalIiEria  Toelonia  (adro.  pp.  126,  127), 
which  is  to  be  remoyed  to  a  new  gallery  built  for  it  by  the  State 
which  acquired  the  collection  in  1892.  Masters  of  the  first  rank 
are  here  represented  by  copies  only.  The  Netherlandish  paintings 
of  the  17th  cent.,  especially  the  portraits,  are,  however,  excellent; 
while  among  the  Italian  pictures  the  chief  are  the  remarkable  Madonna 
attributed  to  Dosso  Dossi  (No.  24),  and  the  Venetian  views  by 
Canaletto.  The  marble  group  of  Hercules  and  Lichas  is  one  of  Ca- 
novaU  best  works. 

I.  Boom.  1.  Copy  of  PonicrmOy  Tobias  and  the  angel;  3.  D.  Btech^ 
For' rait  of  a  viceroy  of  Sicily. 

II.  Boom.  15,  30,  33,  36.  Fr.  Snyders^  Four  excellent  bunting-scenes. 
—  Bight  wall:  18.  Bronzino^  Hebe*,  24.  Veronese  /8fc?kooZ  (attributed  to  Dotto 
Doui\  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  —  Exit-wall:  34.  Ascribed  to  TiUan^  Portrait. 

III.  Boon.  78,  84.  Jan  Ver»pronek^  Two  good  portraits;  54.  Bron- 
zino^  Portrait;  82.  Copy  of  the  'Bella  Simonetta'  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  at  Flo- 
rence. —  Exit-wall :  75.  Copy  of  Holbein^  Sir  Thomas  More  \  72.  School  of 
Holbein^  Henry  YIU.  of  England;  70.  Copy  of  Raphael*  portrait  of  Connt 
Bald.  Cai'tiglione  (in  the  Louvre);  69.  L<mi>ard  School  (not  ffolbeinX  Por- 
trait of  a  cavalier. 

IV.  Boom.    Throne-room.  Portrait  of  Pius  IX. 

V.  Boom.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance:  106.  J.  van  Raves(e%  Por- 
l^rait;  106,  107.  Qanfalo  (?),  Portrait.  —  Window-wall:  103.  Perin  del 
Vaga^  Madonna;  101.  Bagnacavallo.  Madonmi.  —  Wall  opposite  tbe 
entrance:  100.  Fan  Z?yc*,  Genoese  noolemsn;  97,  99.  Bagnacavallo^  Animal 
pieces.  —  Bight  wall:  96.  Old  copy  (acribed  to  Bugiardini)  of  Baphael  s 
portrait  of  Leo  X.,  with  alterations  in  the  aubsidiaiT"  figures;  93. 
Copy  of  Filippino  Lippiy  Madonna;  90.  School  of  Perugino^  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua.  —  We  return  to  B.  III.  and  tl  ence  enter  tbe  — 

I.  Gallbrt.  To  the  right:  112.  Oiulio  Romano,  Dancing  putti;  116. 
Copy  of  Titian,  Venus  and  Adonis  (original  at  Madrid). 

II.  Gallebt.  154.  Tenters,  Village  tavern;  157.  Brueghel,  Landscape; 
159,  167.  A.  Palamedesz,  Genre  scenes ;  172.  Qriffieir,  Landscape. 

III.  Gallery.  200,  281.  Canaletto,  Piazza  di  S.  Marco  in  Venice;  207. 
Netherlandish  School  (not  Van  Egek),  Cruciflxion;  254.  E.  van  der  Neer, 
Girl;  Canaletto,  234.  Canal  in  Venice,  230.  Bialto  Bridge.  —  At  the  end, 
to  the  riglit,  is  tbe  Banqueting  Hall  containing  Canova^s  group  (executed 
1801)  of  Hercules  clad  in  the  shirt  of  Xessus  burling  Lichas  into  the  sea. 

IV.  Gallbrt.  274.  O.  van  den  Eeckhout,  Emmeeus;  273.  School  of 
Rembrandt,  Caritas  Romnna;  2^9.  Jan  Langhen,  Portrait  of  a  young  man 
with  a  lute;  281.  Women  and  nymphs  from  the  'Bacchanal'  of  Rubens; 
290.  Copy  of  Cima  da  CSone^^Kano,  Madonna. 

In  the  I.  Gallery  also,  133.  Rib&ra,  Beggar. 
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c.  From  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  the  Fonte  8.  Angelo. 

The  Omkibusbs  plying  between  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the  Vatican 
do  nQt  traverse  the  direct  route  described  below,  bat  go  through  side- 
streets  (comp.  Appendix,  p.  1,  No.  5). 

The  chief  side-street  diverging  from  the  N.  portion  of  the  Via  del 
Gorso  is  the  Via  CoNDOTTi  (PI.  1, 18),  which,  with  its  W.  continuation 
the  Via  della  Fontanella  di  Borghese ,  forms  the  shortest  route 
between  the  strangers'  quarter  near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the 
Vatican  quarter  (about  18  min.  walk  to  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo).  The 
street  contains  nothing  of  Interest  beyond  its  fine  shops,  for 
trinkets,  mosaics,  jewels,  photographs,  etc.  It  crosses  the  Gorso 
to  the  S.  of  S.  Carlo  (p.  160). 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Gorso  the  street  takes  the  name  of  Via 
DELiiA  FoNTANBiiLA  Bi  BoBOHESE  (PI.  I,  18,  15).  Behind  us  the 
church  of  S.  Trinlta  de'  Monti  (p.  136)  forms  a  handsome  termina- 
tion to  the  street.   The  chief  building  is  the  — 

Palazzo  Borghese  (Pl.I,  15, 18),  begun  by  order  of  Gard.  Dezza 
in  1590  by  Mart.  Lunghi  the  Elder ^  and  completed  by  Flaminio  Pontio 
(d.  1615)  by  order  of  Paul  V.,  through  whom  it  came  Into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Borghese  family.  The  •Gotjkt  is  surrounded  by  a 
tasteful  colonnade  in  two  stories,  with  clustered  granite  columns,  and 
contains  three  ancient  colossal  statues  (a  Muse,  an  Apollo  Musa- 
getes,  and  a  portrait-statue)  j  at  the  end  of  the  right  passage  a  frag- 
ment of  the  statue  of  an  Amazon.  Behind  lies  the  small  garden,  con- 
taining three  baroque  fountains  by  Carlo  Rainaldij  and  some  trifling 
antiquities.  The  groundfloor,  which  formerly  contained  the  celebrated 
picture-gallery,  removed  to  the  the  Villa  Borghese  in  1891  (p.  177), 
is  now  occupied  by  Sangiorgio  the  dealer  in  antiquities  (p.  120). 
The  decoration  of  the  first  room,  executed  by  Carlo  Fittani in  grisaille 
and  gold,  is  noteworthy,  and  also  the  seventh  room,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  with  mirrors,  painted  in  oil  with  Gupids  (hydro 
Ferrf)  and  wreaths  of  flowers  (by  Mario  de*  Fiori), 

The  W.  side  of  the  Palazzo  Borghese  is  towards  the  little  Piazza 
Borghese.  The  side-streets  to  the  N.  of  this  piazza  lead  to  the  old 
harbour,  Porto  di  Ripetta  (PI.  I,  15),  where  an  iron  bridge  now 
spans  the  river.  The  picturesque  curving  flights  of  steps  (constructed 
by  Glement  XI.  in  1704  with  stones  from  the  Golosseum)  have  lost 
greatly  in  effect  by  the  bridge;  and  the  old  view  of  the  Gastello  S. 
Angelo  and  St.  Peter's  dome,  well-known  from  many  ancient  pic- 
tures, has  been  completely  concealed  by  the  buildings  on  the  Prati 
di  Gastello  (p.  267). 

To  the  right  in  the  Via  di  Ripetta  is  the  church  of  8.  Rocco 
(PI.  I,  15),  built  in  1657  by  Giov.  Ant.  de'  Rossi.  —  To  the  left, 
farther  to  the  N.,  is  a  building  erected  about  1840,  with  a  central 
part  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  (II  Ferro  di  Cavallo),  now  contain- 
ing studios  belonging  to  the  Aecademia  di  Belle  Arti,  or  di  8,  Luea 
(p.  228).  —  The  N.  end  of  the  Via  di  Ripetta  debouches  in  the 
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Piazza  del  Popolo  (p.  133).  The  quay  Lnngo  Tevere  (see  below) 
skirts  the  Tiber.  To  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  the  riyer  is 
crossed  by  the  Ponte  Margherita  (comp.  p.  133  and  PI.  I,  1'^. 

In  the  Via  de*  Ponteflci  (p.  160),  the  cross-street  between  S.  Rocco 
and  the  Academy,  is  the  entrance  (No.  57 ;  on  the  right)  to  the 
Mansoleam  of  Angtutiu  (PI.  I,  17,  18),  erected  by  that  emperor 
as  a  burial-place  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  in  which  most  of 
his  successors  down  to  Nerva  were  Interred. 

Ob  a  huge  substractnre,  whicb  contained  the  mortuary  chambers,  arose 
a  mound  of  earth  in  the  form  of  terraces,  embellished  with  cypresses,  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  the  emperor,  and  environed  with  a  park.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  wa^  converted  into  a  fortress  by  the  Golonnas  \  and  a  theatre 
^Anfiteatro  Umberto  I.)  is  now  fitted  up  in  the  aubstructure.  A  few  of  the 
tomb-chambers  are  still  preserved.  Fee  Vz  ^r.  Generally  closed  at  midday. 

Beyond  the  Piazza  Borghese  the  Via  Fontanella  di  Borghese  inter- 
sects the  Via  di  Ripetta  (p.  177)  and  the  Via  della  Scrofa.(see  below), 
which  here  unite,  and  assumes  the  name  of  Via  .dbl  Olbmbntiko 
(PI.  I,  16).  To  the  left  in  this  street  is  the  new  Palcazo  Qalitzm^  an 
Imitation  of  the  Pal.  Giraud  (p.  267),  in  front  of  which  is  the  little 
Piazza  Nicosia.  Farther  on  the  street  is  known  as  the  Via  di  Monte 
Brianzo  and  Via  di  Tordinona.  In  the  latter  a  whole  row  of  houses 
has  been  pulled  down  and  now  lies  in  ruins.  A  spacious  quay  named 
the  Imngo  Tevere^  and  a  new  bridge  named  the  Ponte  XJmherto  /. 
are  in  progress  (PI.  I,  15).  —  In  about  lOmin.  from  the  Palazzo 
Borghese  we  reach  the  Ponte  8.  Angelo  (p.  266). 

Turning  to  the  S.  from  the  Via  Fontanella  di  Borghese  into  the 
Via  dblla  Scbofa  (PI.  I,  II,  15),  and  after  5min.  taking  the  fourth 
cross-street  to  the  right  (in  front,  straight  on,  is  S.  Luigi  de'  Fran- 
cesi,  p.  184),  we  reach  the  piazza  and  church  of  — 

*S.  AgostixLO  (PI.  n,  15).  The  latter  was  erected  by  Oiac.  da  Pie- 
trasanta  in  1479-83  by  order  of  Card.  d'EstoutevlUe,  the  protector  of 
the  Augustinians,  on  the  site  of  an  old  oratorium.  This  was  the  first 
domed  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Rome.  The  facade  and  the  spacious  ex- 
terior flight  of  steps  are  said  to  be  constructed  of  stones  from  the  Colos- 
seum. The  interior,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  was  restored  in  1750, 
and  finally  in  1860,  when  it  was  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Oagliardi. 

Interiob.  On  the  entrance-wall  a  Madonna  and  Child  ('Madonna  del 
Parto'),  in  marble,  by  Jac.  Sansovino^  surrounded  by  numerous  votive  offer- 
ings. In  the  IsT  Ghapbl  on  the  right,  St.  Catharine  by  Vemttti;  in  the 
2md  ,  NuccCt  free  copy  of  the  lost  Madonna  della  Bosa  of  Baphael ;  in  the 
4th,  Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  Peter,  a  group  by  Oiov.  Batt,  Cotignola. 
By  the  5th  Chapbl  is  the  monument  with  bust  of  the  learned  Onofrio  Pan- 
vinio  (d.  1568).  —  Adjoining  the  door  of  the  sacristy  is  the  monument  of 
the  learned  Cardinal  Koris.  —  The  Rzoht  Tbansept  contains  the  chapel 
of  St.  Augustine  with  an  altar-piece  by  Ouercino:  St.  Augustine  between 
John  the  Baptist  and  Paul  the  Hermit. 

The  High  Altab  was  decorated  by  Bernini;  the  image  of  the  Madonna  is 
said  to  have  been  painted  by  St,  Luke,  and  brought  from  the  church  of  St 
Sophia  at  Constantinople.  In  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  this  the  tomb  of 
St.  Monica,  mother  of  Augustine,  by  Itaia  da  Pisoy  almost  completely 
destroyed  in  1760;  altar-piece  by  Gottardi. 
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Tbe  2nd  Chapel  in  the  Lxrr  Aisls  contains  a  fine  gronp  in  marble  (St. 
Anna,  Mary,  and  Jesus)  by  Andrea  Satuovino  (1512),  execnted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Job.  (3^oritz  (Goricins)  of  Lnxembonrg  and  originally  placed  under 
Rapbaers  Isaiah,  which  was  also  painted  for  Ooritz.  In  the  4tb  chapel 
St.  ApoUonia,  altar-piece  by  Oirol.  Mufiano.  —  In  the  Kays,  on  the  3rd  pillar 
to  the  left,  RaphaeV*  Prophet  Isaiah,  holding  a  scroll  with  the  words  from 
Is.  zxYi,  2,  painted  in  1512,  but  partly  retouched  by  Dan.  da  VolUrra 
and  much  injured.  In  the  execution  of  this  work  the  great  master  is  said  to 
liaye  been  influenced  by  that  of  M.  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

To  the  right  of  the  church  it  the  entrance  to  the  BQjlioteca 
Angelica,  founded  in  1605  (adm.,  see  p.  125). 

Proceeding  from  the  Piazza  S.  Agostino  straight  through  the 
archway,  we  reach  the  Piazza.  S.  Apollinasb  (PI.- II,  15),  in  which 
are  situated  the  Seminario  Bomano,  a  kind  of  grammar-school,  and 
S,  ApoUinare,  an  old  church,  rebuilt  in  1552  and  1750,  and  owing 
its  present  form  to  Fuga.  -^  Opposite  the  church  is  the  Pal.  Altemps, 
of  the  16th cent.,  completed  by  the  elder Lunghi,  possessing  a  hand- 
some double  court  with  arcades  and  a  few  antiques. 

Omi^ibus  from  the  Via  di  B.  ApoUinare  to  HktJPortaJS.  Lorenzo  via  the 
Piazza  Ouglielmo  Pepe  (p.  156),  see  p.  3U.  - 

The  Via  db'  Cobonaki  (PI.  II,'  15,  12),  running  to  the  W.  be- 
tween the  Piazza  S.  Agostino  and  Piazza  S.  ApoUinare  and  the 
Piazza  Navona,  ends  near  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo.  About  half-way  is 
th  erear-f  a^ade  of  the  Palazzo  Lancellotti,  erected  under  Sixtus  V. 
by  F.  da  Volterra ,  and  completed  by  C.  Madcma,  The  portal  on 
the  N.  main  facade  is  by  Bomenichino.  The  court  contains  ancient 
statues  and  reliefs.  In  the  private  apartments  of  Prince  Lancellotti, 
shown  by  special  permission  only,  stands  the  celebrated  Discus 
Thrower  J  found  on  the  Esquiline  In  1761,  a  marble  copy  of  the 
bronze  statue  by  Myron  (p.  297).  —  No.  7  in  the  adjacent  Via  della 
Maschera  d'Oro  (near  the  Piazza  Fiammetta)  is  adorned  with  a  frieze 
with  paintings  from  the  myth  of  Nidbe  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio 
(much  damaged). 

Side-streets  at  the  end  of  the  Via  de'  Coronari  lead  to  the  right 
to  the  Ponte  S,  Angelo  (p.  266)  and  to  the  left  to  the  W.  end  of  the 
Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  192). 

For  the  adjacent  churches  of  S,  Maria  dell^  Anima  and  8»  Maria 
della  Pace^  see  pp.  185,  186 ;  Piazza  Navona,  see  p.  184, 

d.  Trom  the  Piazza  Colonna  past  the  Pantheon  to  the  Piazza 
Kavona  (Circo  Agonale)  and  thence  to  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo* 
Piazza  Colonna,  see  p.  162.  —  The  side-streets  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  colonnade  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Colonna  lead  to 
the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio  (PI.  II,  18).  The  rising  in  this  piazza 
is  entirely  due  to  buried  ruins,  at  one  time  erroneously  believed  to 
be  those  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus,  but  really  those 
of  the  construction  used  for  the  solemn  cremation  of  the  bodies  of 
the  emperors  at  their  apotheosis. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Mte.  Citorio  stands  the  spacious  Camera 
de*  Deputati  (PI.  U,  18),  begun  for  the  Ludovisi  family  by  Ber- 

n* 
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nini  (1650),  but  finished  under  Innocent  XII.  hy  C.  Fontana  for 
the  papal  trihunal.  The  building  was  fitted  up  and  the  court  in  the 
interior  roofed  over  in  1871  for  the  use  of  the  Italian  parliament. 
The  sittings  usually  take  place  in  the  afternoon.  Entrance  to  the 
public  seats  at  the  back,  No.  10.  The  door-keeper  will  sometimes 
provide  visitors  with  better  places  (fee  1  fr.). 

The  Obelisk  which  has  occupied  the  centre  of  the  piazza  since 
1789  was,  like  that  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  (p.  133),  brought  to 
Rome  by  Augustus.  In  antiquity  It  stood  near  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  (p.  161),  and  was  used  as  the 
indicator  of  a  sun-dial.  It  was  originally  erected  in  Egypt  in  the 
7th  cent.  B.C.  by  Psammetichus  I.  Height,  including  the  globe 
and  pedestal,  84  ft. 

The  usually  animated  Piazza  del  Panthbon  (PI.  II,  18)  may 
be  reached  hence  by  turning  to  the  right  (W.),  at  the  foot  of  the 
Monte  Citorio  and  crossing  the  small  Piazza  Capaanica,  with  the 
theatre  of  that  name  (the  street  to  the  right  leads  hence  to  8.  Agos- 
tino  and  the  Via  de*  Coronari,  pp.  179, 178).  Above  the  large  Foun- 
tain in  the  Piazza  del  Pantheon,  erected  by  Onorio  Lunghi  under 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1576,  was  placed  the  upper  end  of  a  broken  obelisk 
I  from  the  temple  of  Isis  (p.  167)  by  order  of  Clement  XI. 
^p  ■>    On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  rises  the  church  of  8.  Maria  Rotonda^ 
/^^r  the  •*Panthecm,  the  only  ancient  edifice  at  Rome  which  is  still 
^  in  perfect  preservation,  i.e.  the  only  one  the  walls  and  the  vault- 
ing of  which  still  stand.    The  original  statues  and  architectural  de- 
corations have  long  since  been  replaced  by  modern  works  or  dis- 
figured.   The  foundation  of  the  building  dates  from  the  time  of 
"  Augustus,  whose  son-in-law  Agrippa,  according  to  the  inscription 
^on  the  frieze  (M,  Agrippa  L,  f,  Cos.  tertium  fecit) ^  erected  it  in 
*  \i7B.C.   It  was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.   Hadrian 
-*    restored    it,    and  the    most  recent  investigations    (1892)   prove 
"  ^    that  to  him  are  due  the  whole  of  the  present  circular  building  and 
J    the  vaulting,  while  the  original  pavement  was  discovered  6  ft.  below 
p    the  present  pavement,    A  subsequent  restoration  took  place  under 
^    Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla  ■  (in  202  according  to  the  inscrip- 
^    tion).  The  walls,  constructed  of  admirable  brickwork,  20  ft.  in  thick- 
^    ness,  were  originally  covered  with  marble  and  stucco. 
->.        The  PoKTico  (36  yds.  wide,  14  yds.  deep),  to  which  five  steps 
^''^ .  ascended  in  antiquity  (now  covered  by  the  raising  of  the  ground 
*j".^aU  around),  is  borne  by  16  Corinthian  columns  of  granite,  13  ft. 
in  circumference,   and  39  ft.  in  height;   the  tympanum  formerly 
'  contained  reliefs,  and  the  roof  was  embellished  by  statues.  Eight  of 
^    the  columns  are  in  front ;  the  others  form  three  colonnades,  origin- 
T^    ally  vaulted  over,  the  outer  ones  terminating  in  niches,   in  which 
V    stood  the  colossal  statues  of  Augustus  and  his  son-in-law  M.  Agrippa. 
In  1632  Pope  Urban  VIII.  (Barberini)  removed  the  brazen  tubes  on 
which  the  roof  rested,  and  caused  them  to  be  converted  into  columns 
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foi  the  canopy  of  the  high-altar  of  St.  Peter's  and  cannons  for  the 
castle  of  S.  Angelo.  This  Vandalism  gave  rise  to  the  epigram  of 
Pasqnin,  'Quod  non  feeerurU  barbari,  fecerunt  Barberin{.  The  two 
campanill ,  ^Bernini's  ass*s  ears',  as  they  were  derisively  termed , 
erected  under  the  same  pope,  were  removed  in  1883.  —  The 
Entbancb  is  still  closed  with  its  ancient  door  strongly  secured  hy 
bronze  plates. 

The  Intbrioe  (closed  at  midday),  lighted  by  a  single  apertnre 
in  the  centre  of  the  dome,  produces  so  beautiful  an  eflfect  that  it 
was  currently  believed  even  in  antiquity  that  the  temple  derived  the 
name  of  Pantheon ,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  vault  of  heaven 
(comp.  p.  xlviii).  The  height  and  diameter  of  the  dome  are  equal, 
being  each  140  ft.  The  diameter  of  the  opening  is  30  ft.  The  surface 
of  the  walls  is  broken  by  7  large  niches,  in  which  stood  the  statues 
of  the  gods,  including,  as  has  been  ascertained,  those  of  Mars,  Yenus, 
and  Gssar.  The  architrave  is  borne  by  fluted  columns  of  giallo 
antico  or  pavonazzetto  in  couples,  the  shafts  being  26  ft.  in  height. 
Above  the  latter,  and  corresponding  with  the  niches,  formerly  rose 
a  series  of  round  arches,  borne  by  Caryatides,  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  removed  during  the  restoration  of  the  edifice  in  antiquity. 
The  white  marble,  porphyry,  and  serpentine  decorations  of  the 
attica  or  attic  story  remained  in  part  till  1747,  when  they  were 
barbarously  covered  with  whitewash.  The  coffered  ceiling  of  the 
vault  consists  of  concrete,  and  the  whole  roof  was  covered  with  gilded 
bronze  tiles,  which  the  Emp.  Constans  II.  removed  to  Constanti- 
nople in  655.  Since  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  III.  the  roof  has  been 
covered  with  lead.  In  609  the  Pantheon  was  consecrated  by  Pope 
Boniface  lY.  as  a  Christian  church,  under  the  name  of  8.  Maria  ad 
Martyres  (p.  355),  and  in  commemoration  of  the  event  the  festival 
of  All  Saints  was  instituted  (13th  May,  but  afterwards  celebrated 
on  1st  Nov.).    A  palace,  a  cathedral-chapter,  and  a  cardinal's  title 

were  afterwards  attached  to  the  church. 

In  the  second  recess  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  the  burial  vault 
of  King  Victor  Emanuel  IL  (d.  Jan.  9, 1878),  always  covered  with  numerous 
wreaths.  —  In  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar  stands  the  simple 
monument  of  Card.  C&ntalvi  (buried  in  S.  Marcello,  p.  164),  by  TTiorvaldsen. 

By  the  3rd  altar  to  the  left  is  RaphaeV»  Tomb  (b.  28th  March,  1488^  d. 
6th  Apr.,  1520),  with  a  bronae  bust  erected  in  1883,  and  the  graceful  epi- 
gram composed  by  Card.  Bembo:  — 

Ille  hie  e$i  Raphael,  titnuit  quo  totpite  vinci 
Berum  magna  parens,  et  moriente  mari. 
The  Italian  translation  runs  thus:  — 

^QuesH  i  quel  Raffaele,  eui  vivo  vinta 
Buer  temea  Natura,  e  morto  estinta\ 

The  statue  of  the  Madonna  on  the  altar,  by  J/.  Lorenxetto,  was  executed 
in  accordance  with  Raphael's  last  will.  Above  the  empty  niche  to  the 
right  of  the  altar  is  the  epitaph  of  Maria  Bibiena,  Raphael's  betrothed,  who 
died  before  him. 

The  Pantheon  is  also  the  last  resting-place  of  Bald.  Peruszi,  Perin 
del  Vaga,  Oiov.  da  Udine,  Ann.  Garracci ,  Taddeo  Zucchero ,  and  other 
celebrated  artists.  —  The  altars  and  recesses  are  adorned  with  paintings 
and  sculptures  of  the  i8th  century. 
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A  visit  to  the  interior  by  moonlight  is  reeommended,  but  for  this,  as  for 
the  ascent  of  the  dome,  a  special  permesso  must  be  obtained. 

At  the  back  of  the  Pantheon,  but  with  no  connection  with  it, 
lay  the  Thermae  of  A^rippa,  considerable  remains  of  which  were 
exhumed  in  1881-2;  and  the  rear  wall  of  a  hall,  with  large  recesses, 
was  brought  to  light  in  the  Yia  della  Palombella  (p.  183).  A  fluted 
column  and  a  finely  executed  frieze  (shells  and  dolphins),  both  of 
marble,  have  been  found  and  placed  in  position.  The  ruins  known 
as  the  Area  delta  Ciamhella,  in  the  street  of  the  same  name, 
belonged  to  another  domed  hall  of  the  thermae. 

The  Piazza  del  Pantheon  is  passed  by  the  Omnibuses  plying  from  the 
Piazza  Venezia  (p.  165)  to  the  Piazza  Cavotir  fp.  267)  and  from  the  Picuza 
cMla  CancelkHa  (p.  190)  to  the  Piazza  delV  Indipendenza  and  Castro  Pre- 
torio  (p.  144). 

From  the  Piazza  of  the  Pantheon  we  may  follow  the  Via  del 
Seminario  towards  the  E.,  to  jS.  Ignazio  (p.  166). 

Behind  the  Pantheon  to  the  S.E.  lies  the  Piazza  della  Minebya 
(PL  II,  18),  where  the  church  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  lies  on 
the  left,  and  the  H6tel  de  la  Minerve  opposite  to  us.  In  the  centre 
of  the  piazza  is  a  marble  elephant,  on  the  back  of  which  a  small 
ancient  Obelisk  was  placed  by  Bernini  in  1667  (p.  167).  On  the 
outside  of  the  church,  to  the  right,  are  flood-marks  which  show  that 
in  the  inundations  of  1530,  1557,  and  1598  the  water  rose  about 
6  ft.  higher  than  in  the  greatest  modern  flood  (1870). 

yOn  *S.  Kaxia  topra  Minerya,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 

i   ^   Minerva  founded  by  Domitian,  the  only  ancient  Gothic  church  at 

Rome,  was  probably  begun  about  1285  by  Fra  Sisto  and  Fra  Riatoro^ 

the  builders  of  S.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence  (p.  Ix).  It  was  restored 

and  re-decorated  with  painting  in  1848-55,  and  contains  several 

^   valuable  works  of  art. 

%  Interior.    By  the  entrance- wall,  on  the  right,  the  tomb  of  the  Florentine 

*  knight  Diotisalvi  (d.  1482).  —  Left  Aisle.  On  the  left,  the  tomb  of  the  Floren- 
tine Franc.  Tornabuoni  (d.  1480),  by  Mino  da  Fiesole ;  above  it  the  monument 
of  Card.  Giac.  Tebaldi  (d.  1466).  •  To  the  right  of  the  altar  in  the  3rd  Chapel, 
St.  Sebastiui,  an  admirable  work  by  MiehtU  Maini  (?).  Over  the  altar: 
head  of  Christ ,  by  Perugino,    In  the  5th  Chapel  is  (r.)  the  monument  of 

**  the  Princess  Lante,  by  Tenerani.  —  Right  Aisle.  By  the  pillar  between  the 
**  3rd  and  4th  chapels  is  an  egress  (generally  closed)  with  an  ancient  Greek 
^  sarcophagus  (Hercules  taming  the  lion).  In  the  4th  Chapel,  the  Annunciation, 
a  picture  on  a  golden  ground ;  in  the  foreground  Card.  Juan  de  Torquemada 
rv    (Johannes  a  Turrecremata)  recommending  three  poor  girls  to  the  Virgin, 

•  painted  to  commemorate  the  foundation  of  the  charitable  institution  of  SS. 
Annunziata  and  erroneously  attributed  to  Fra  Ang9lico ;  on  the  left  the  tomb 

'  '  '  of  Urban  VII.  (d.  1590),  by  Ambr,  Buonvicino.  The  5th  Chapel  (Aldobrandini) 
V        contains  paintings  by  Cherub,  Alberti;  over  the  altar  the  Last  Supper  by 

, .    ,  Barcioco ;  monuments  of  the  parents  of  Clement  YIII.  by  Oiac.  della  Porta. 

0  In  the  6th  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  the  Venetian  patrician  Benedietus,  arch- 
bishop of  l^icosia  (d.  14%) ;  opposite  the  tomb  of  Joh.  Didacus  de  Coca, 

«    y  of  Spain,  who  erected  it  for  himself  about  1465  during  his  life-time.  —  Bight 

Tbamsept.    a  small   chapel  on  the   right  is   first   observed,   containing  a 

^*       wooden  crucifix  attributed  to  Oiotto;  then  the  *Cara£fa  Chapel,  with  a  hand- 

\  ^  some  balustrade,  painted  by  Filippino  Lippi  with  frescoes  in  1487  (restored): 
on  the  right  Thomas  Aquinas,  surrounded  by  allegorical  figures,  defending 
the  Catholic  religion  against  heretics  \   in  the  lunette,  St.  Thomas  and 
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the  Kiraele  of  the  Gross:  on  the  wall  at  the  back,  the  Assamption  of  the 
Virgin;  altar- waU,  the  Annunciation,  with  a  portrait  of  the  donor  Card. 
Garaffa;  sibyls  on  the  yaulting  by  Raffaellino  del  Qarbo;  on  the  left  the 
monument  of  Paul  IV.  (d.  1559) ,  designed  by  Pirro  Ligorio ,  executed  by 
€Hae.  and  Ibm.  Catignola.  —  By  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  Carafia  chapel, 
^Tomb  of  Bishop  Guiliel.  Durantus  (d.  1296).  with  a  Madonna  in  mosaic  by 
Johannes  Coitnas^  one  of  the  best  works  of  that  school.  The  next  chapel 
contains  an  altar-piece  by  C.  MaraUa.  In  the  following  Cappella  del  Bosario, 
to  the  right  of  the  choir,  is  an  altar-piece  groundlessly  attributed  to  Fra 
Angelica;  on  the  right  the  tomb  of  Card.  Capranica  (about  1470).  —  The 
Choib  contains  the  large  monuments  of  the  two  Medicis,  (1.)  Leo  X.  (d.  1522), 
and  (r.)  Clement  VII.  (d.  1634),  designed  by  Ant.  da  Scmgallo;  the  figures 
of  Virtues  are  by  Baceio  BandinelHy  the  statue  of  Leo  by  Raffaello  da  Mou' 
telupOy  and  that  of  Clement  by  IfamU  di  Baeeio  Bigio,  On  the  pavement  the 
tombstone  of  the  celebrated  scholar  Pietro  Bembo  (d.  1547). 

In  front  of  the  high-altor,  to  the  left,  is  MSekael  Angela's  **Ghrist  with 
the  Cross,  which  was  ordered  by  Metello  Vari  and  P.  Castellari  in  1514, 
and  erected  in  1521.  Pietro  lTrbani>,  an  assistant  of  the  great  master,  was 
entrusted  with  the  final  touching  up  of  the  work  after  its  erection,  but 
as  he  acquitted  himself  badly,  the  finishing  strokes  were  given  to  it  by 
Roderigo  Fritti.  The  nudity  of  the  figure  is  justified  by  the  master''s  in- 
tention to  pourtray  the  Risen  Christ,  but  it  is  now  marred  by  a  bronze 
drapery  \  the  right  foot  also  is  protected  against  the  kisses  of  the  devout 
by  a  bronze  shoe  (comp.  p.  Ixiii). 

From  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  choir  is  a  passage  to  the  Via  S.  Ig- 
nazio  \  on  the  wall  the  tombstone  of  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  who 
died  in  the  neighbouring  monastery  in  1455,  with  his  portrait  and  the  in- 
scription :  Hie  Jaeet  Venerabilis  pietor  Prater  Joannes  de  Florentia  Ordinis 
praedicatorum  lA  LV.  —  In  the  Lbft  Tbansbpt  is  the  Chapel  of  S.  Dome- 
nico,  with  8  black  columns,  and  the  monument  of  Benedict  XIII.  (d.  1730V 
by  P.  Bracd.   A^acent,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy.       ^%, 

The  adjoining  Dominican  monastery,  formerly  the  residence  of 

the  chief  of  the  order,  now  contains  the  offices  of  the  Ministef  of 

Education  and  the  BibUoiheca  Caaanatensis  (p.  125).  —  A  little  to 

the  E.  are  the  chnrch  of  S.  Jgnazio  (p.  166)  and  tiie  CoUegio  Ro^ 

mono;  to  the  S.  are  the  Cfeait  (p.  187)  and  the  beginning  of  the 

Corso  VittOfio  Emanuele  (p.  187). 

We  return  to  the  Pantheon  and,  following  the  Via  deUa  Palom" 
htlla  (p.  182)  which  skirts  it  on  the  S.,  reach  the  Piazza  S.  £us- 
TACHio  (PI.  II,  15).  At  the  W,  end  of  this  piazza  lie  the  Palazzo 
Madama  (see  below)  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left,  the  — 

irniYeT8it&  dellti  Sapienza  (PI.  II,  15 ;  entrance  Yia  della  Sa- 
pienza  71),  founded  in  1303  by  Boniface  YIII.,  and  after  a  rapid 
decline  re-established  by  Eugene  lY.  It  attained  its  greatest  pros- 
perity under  and  owing  to  Leo  X.  It  possesses  four  faculties  (law, 
medicine,  physical  science,  and  philology).  It  contains  several 
natural  history  collections  and  the  Biblioteca  Alesaandrina  (p.  125). 
The  present  building  was  designed  by  Oiac.  deUa  Porta.  The  church 
(8.  Ivo),  with  its  grotesque  spiral  tower,  was  designed  by  Borro- 
mini  in  the  form  of  a  bee,  in  honour  of  Urban  YIII.,  in  whose  ar- 
morial bearings  that  insect  figures.  —  Side-streets  lead  hence  to  the 
S.  to  the  Corso  Yittorio  Emanuele  (p.  189). 

The  Palauo  Madama  (PI.  II,  15),  originally  built  at  the  close 
of  the  15th  cent.,  derlTOs  its  name  from  Margaret  of  Parma,  natural 
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daughter  of  Charles  V.  and  afterwards  GoTemess  of  the  Nether- 
lands, who  occupied  it  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  Pre- 
viously and  subsequently  it  belonged  to  the  Medicis,  afterwards 
grand-dukes  of  Tuscany,  by  whose  orders  Oiov,  8tef.  Marucelli  of 
Florence  altered  it  to  its  present  form  in  1642.  Benedict  XIV. 
purchased  the  palace  in  1740;  and  since  1871  it  has  been  the 
meeting-place  of  the  Italian  Senate  (Palazzo  del  Senato),  It  has 
two  facades,  the  E.  one  in  the  Piazza  S.  Luigi,  the  W.  and  more 
important  in  the  Piazza  Madama.  The  Testibule,  court,  and  staircase 
contain  antique  statues,  sarcophagi,  reliefs,  and  busts.  The  large 
hall  was  adorned  by  Maccari  in  1888  with  noteworthy  frescoes  re- 
presenting Appius  Claudius  Csscus,  Regulus,  Cicero,  and  Catiline. 

Opposite  the  N.  side  of  the  Pal.  Madama  rises  — 

S.  Luigi  de'  Francesi  (PI.  II,  15),  the  national  church  of  the 
French,  consecrated  in  1589,  having  been  built  on  the  site  of 
several  earlier  churches.  Facade  by  Oiac.  delta  Porta.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  buildings  of  its  period,  and  the  interior  also  is  harmonious 
and  not  over-decorated.    Best  light  about  midday. 

Bight  Aisle.  1st  Chapel :  St.  John,  altar-piece  by  0.  B.  Naldini.  On  the 
opposite  pillar  is  a  monmnent  to  French  soldiers  who  fell  at  the  siege  of 
Rome  in  1849.  2nd  Chapel:  *Fre8Coes  from  the  life  of  St.  Cecilia,  one  of 
the  most  admirable  works  of  Domenichino  (p.  Ixxi);  on  the  right  the  saint 
distributes  clothing  to  the  poor-,  above,  she  and  her  betrothed  are  crowned 
by  an  angel;  on  the  left  the  saint  suffers  martyrdom  with  the  blessing  of 
the  Pope;  above,  she  is  urged  to  participate  in  a  heathen  sacrifice;  on  the 
ceiling,  admission  of  the  saint  into  heaven ;  altar-piece,  a  copy  of  RaphaeVs 
St.  Cecilia  (in  Bologna)  by  Ouido  Reni.  4th  Chapel,  of  St.  Bemigius :  altar-piece, 
the  Oath  of  Clovis,  by  Qiac.  del  Conte ;  frescoes  on  the  right,  Campaign  of  Clovis, 
by  Qirol.  Sicciolante  daSermoneta;  on  the  left,  Baptism  of  Clovis,  hy  Pelle- 
•grino  Pellegrini.  5th  Chapel,  del  Crocifisso :  on  the  left  the  monument  of  the 
painter  Oudrin  (d.  1833),  on  the  right  that  of  Agincourt  (d.  1814),  the  writer 
on  art.  —  Over  the  high-altar :  Assumption,  a  fine  work  by  Franc.  Bassano. 

Left  Aisle.  1st  Chapel:  St.  Sebastian,  altar-piece  "by  Massei;  on  the  right 
and  left  modern  frescoes ;  by  the  first  pillar  on  the  right  the  monument  of 
Claude  Lorrain,  erected  in  1836.  3rd  Chapel,  of  St.  Louis:  altar-piece  by 
Plautilla  Briceij  who  is  said  to  have  designed  the  architecture  also ;  picture 
on  the  left  by  Oimignani.  5th  Chapel,  of  St.  Matthew ;  two  pictures  by 
Caravaggio:  on  the  left  the  Evangelist's  vocation  to  the  apostleship,  on  the 
right  his  death. 

From  the  Piazza  S.  Luigi  to  the  N.  to  the  Via  della  Scrofa  and 
8.  Agostino,  see  p.  179.  —  To  the  W.,  a  street  between  the  church 
and  the  Pal.  Madama  leads  vi&  the  above-mentioned  little  Piazza 
Madama  to  the  — 

*Piazza  Kavona  QPl.  II,  15) ,  now  officially  named  Piazza  del 
Cireo  Agonale^  which  occupies,  as  its  form  still  indicates,  the  Circus 
or  Stadium  ofDomitian,  The  name  ^Navona',  which  was  used  in  the 
middle  ages  and  down  to  1875,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  agones, 
or  contests  which  took  place  in  the  oircus. 

It  is  embellished  with  three  Fountains.  That  on  the  N.  side, 
by  Leon,  della  Bitta  and  Greg.  ZappaU  (1878),  represents  Neptune 
in  conflict  with  a  sea-monster ;  round  the  central  group  are  Nereids 
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and  sea-horses.  —  Not  far  from  it,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  basin  of 
Pentelic  marble,  rises  a  fountain  erected  by  Bernini  under  Innocent 
X.;  at  the  comers  of  the  rock,  the  different  parts  of  which  represent 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  are  placed  the  gods  of  the  rivers 
Danube,  Ganges,  Nile,  and  Rio  della  Plata,  executed  by  pupils  of  Ber- 
nini. The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  obelisk,  which  was  originally 
erected  in  honour  of  Domitian  in  the  Circus  of  Maxentius(p.  348). 
—  The  third  fountain,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  piazza,  is  adorned 
with  masks  (restored),  Tritons,  and  the  statue  of  a  Moor  by  Bernini. 
On  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  NaTona  stands  the  church  of 
S.  Agnese;  the  interior,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  the 
4}ampanill,  are  by  C  Rainaldi,  and  the  tasteless  fa^de  byJBorrommt. 
The  Romans  used  to  maintain  that  the  Nile  on  the  great  fountain 

veiled  his  head  in  order  to  avoid  seeing  this  facade. 

Over  the  principal  door  is  the  monument  of  Innocent  X.  by  Maini; 
to  the  left,  in  the  chapel  of  the  transept,  is  a  statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  adapted 
by  Haini  from  an  antique  statue.  Beneath  the  dome  are  8  columns  of  *cot- 
tanello*.  The  old  church  was  in  the  side-vaults  of  the  Circus  where  the 
saint  suffered  martyrdom.  Two  suhterranean  chapels  with  ancient  vaulting 
still  remain ,  one  of  them  containing  a  good  relief  of  the  Martyrdom  ot 
St.  Agnes  by  Algardi  (descent  by  a  stair). 

To  the  left  of  the  church  is  the  Palazzo  Pamphllj^  also  erected 
by  Rainaldi,  now  the  property  of  Prince  Doria.  Opposite  to  it  is  the 
church  of  8.  Qiacomo  degli  Spagnuolij  erected  in  1450,  and  recently 
restored.  In  the  tympanum  above  the  portal  are  two  angeU  by  Mino 
da  Fiesole  (on  the  right)  and  Pdolo  Romano  (on  the  left). 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  Pal.  Brasdhi  (see  p.  189). 

The  Piazza  Navona  is  on  the  following  Omnibus  -  routes :  From  the 
Via  8.  Apollinare  (p.  179)  to  the  Piazza  QugUelmo  Pepe  and  Porta  8.  Lo- 
renzo (p.  341)5  from  the  Piazza  delta  Cancelleria  (p.  190)  to  the  Castro 
Pretorio  (p.  144)  j  from  the  Piazza  delta  Cancelleria  (p.  190)  to  the  Porta 
Pia  (p,  340).  —  Tkamwat:  From  the  Piatza  del  Popolo  (p.  183)  to  the 
Piazza  S.  Cosimato  (p.  323). 

The  Via  S.  Agnese,  to  the  right  of  the  church,  leads  to  the  Via 
deir  Anima  on  the  right,  where  on  the  left  side  is  situated 

S.  Maria  dell' Anima  (PI.  II,  15 ;  open  till  8V2<^*ni.,  on  holidays 
till  noon ;  when  closed,  visitors  go  round  the  church  and  ring  at  the 
door  of  the  Hospice,  opposite  S.  Maria  della  Pace).  This  is  the  Ger- 
man national  church  and  was  erected  in  1500-14.  Handsome  facade 
by  Oiuliano  da  Sangallo  (?).  The  name  is  explained  by  small  marble 
group  in  the  tympanum  of  the  portal :  a  Madonna  invoked  by  two 
souls  in  purgatory. 

The  Interior,  designed  by  a  northern  architect,  has  lately  been  thoroughly 
restored.  The  central  window  of  the  entrance- wall  formerly  contained  stained 
gldSBhYGuiUaumede  Marseille, -noyr  modern.  The  modem  frescoes  of  busts 
of  saints  on  the  ceiling  are  by  L.  8eitz  (1875-82),  and  the  stained-glass 
window  over  the  chief  portal  was  designed  by  him.  On  the  entrance-wall, 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Wilh.  EnclceTort  (d.  1534).  —  Bight  Aislb.  1st  Chapel: 
St.  Benno  receiving  from  a  fisherman  the  keys  of  the  cathedral  at  Meissen 
(Saxony),  which  had  been  recovered  from  the  stomach  of  a  fish,  altar-piece 
by  Carlo  Saraeeni  (pupil  of  Caravaggio).  By  the  3rd  pillar,  Tomb  of  Had- 
rian Vryberg  of  Alkmaar,  with  pleasing  figures  of  children  by-^e  Dutch 
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BGulptor  Frans  Duquesnoy  (d.  1644  at  Rome).  2nd  Chapel:  Holy  Fam- 
ily, altar-piece  by  Oimignani;  left,  monument  and  bust  of  Card.  Slusius. 
4th  Chapel :  altered  copy  of  Michael  Angela'' $  Pietii  in  St.  Peter^s ,  by  Nanni 
di  Bitedo  Bigio,  —  Left  Aiblb.  ist  Chapel:  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lambert, 
C.  Scwaceni.  3rd  Chapel :  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Barbara,  Mich.  CoxcU. 
4th  Chapel:  altar-piece  (Entombment)  and  frescoes  by  Salviati. 

Choib.  Over  the  high-altar,  Holy  Family  with  saints,  by  QiuUo  RamanOy 
damaged  by  inundations^  on  the  right,  the  fine  monument  of  Hadrian  YI.  of 
Utrecht  (preceptor  of  Charles  V.,  d.  1523),  with  figures  of  justice,  prudence, 
strength,  and  temperance,  designed  hy  Baldassare  Peruzxiy  executed  by  l/icAe{- 
angiolo  Sanese  and  Niceolb  Tribolo;  opposite  to  it,  that  of  a  Duke  of  Cleve- 
Jiilich-Berg  (d.  1575)  hYEgidiu*  o/RivUre  and  yieolaus  of  Arras.  A  relief  in 
the  ante-chamber  of  the  sacristy  (at  the  end  of  the  K.  aisle)  represents  the 
investiture  of  this  prince  by  Gregory  XIII.  In  the  church',  at  the  entrance 
to  the  sacristy,  is  the  tomb  of  the  learned  Lucas  Hoi  stein  of  Hamburg, 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  (d.  1661).  —  Excellent  new  organ  from  Germany. 

Opposite  the  German  Hospice  connected  with  the  church  rises  — 

•S.  Maria  della  Face  (PI.  II,  15),  erected  by  Sixtns  IV.  (1484) 

and  Innocent  VIII.,  restored  by  Alexander  VII.,  and  provided  by 

Pietro  da  Cortona  with  the  fine  facade  and  semicircular  portico.  The 

church  consists  of  a  domed  octagon,  with  a  short  nave. 

Over  the  1st  Chapel  on  the  right  are  **RaphaeV8  Sibyls :  to 

the  left  the  Sibyl  of  Ouma ;  on  the  arch  above,  the  Persian ;  then 

the  Phrygian ,  and  the  aged  Sibyl  of  Tlbur ,  receiving  from  angels 

and  recording  revelations  regarding  the  Saviour.    They  vrere  painted 

in  1514  by  order  of  Agostino  Ohigi  (p.  314),  v^ho  erected  the 

chapel,  and  were  skilfully  freed  from  ^restorations'  by  Palmaroil 

in  1816  (usually  covered,  sacristan  25-30  c. ;  best  light,  10-11  a.m. ; 

see  also  p.  Ixvlii). 

*With  perfect  mastery  of  the  art  of  utilising  the  space  at  his  com- 
mand, a  talent  admirably  illustrated  in  the  Stanze,  Raphael  has  here  filled 
up  the  segment  of  the  arch  so  simply  and  naturally  that  the  spectator  is 
apt  to  overlook  the  consummate  skilfulness  of  the  grouping.  Equally 
characteristic  of  Raphael  are  the  rhythm  of  the  composition,  the  display 
of  spirited  contrasts ,  and  the  delicate  gradations  and  judicious  denoue- 
ment of  passionate  emotions  *,  while  the  gracefulness  of  the  female  forms 
and  the  sprightly  beauty  of  the  angel-boys  are  specially  Raphaelesque. 
Michael  Angelo'^s  Sibyls  are  justly  extolled  as  creations  of  a  sublime 
imagination,  striking  the  spectator  with  their  supernatural  majesty^  but 
these  female  figures  of  Raphael  are  pre-eminently  human  and  lovable\ 

In  the  lunette  above  the  Sibyls  are  the  Prophets  by  Timoteo  Viti 
(p.  100):  on  the  right  Jonah  and  Hosea,  on  the  left  Daniel  and 
David. 

At  the  sides  of  the  1st  Chapel  on  the  left  are  two  fine  monu- 
ments of  the  Ponzetti  family,  of  1505  and  1509.  Admirable  ♦Altar- 
piece  in  fresco  by  Bald,  Peruzzij  who  here  rivals  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo :  Madonna  between  St.  Brigitta  and  St.  Catharine, 
in  front  the  donor  Card.  Ponzetti  kneeling  (1516).  The  vaulting 
above  contains  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament ,  in  three 
rows,  also  by  Peruzzi.  —  The  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right  (Cap.  Oesi), 
with  its  heavy  decorations  (about  1560)  offers  an  instructive  contrast. 
—  To  the  left,  under  the  dome,  is  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy  and 
court  (p.  187).    Over  the  first  altai  on  the  left.  Adoration  of  the 
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Shepheidg,  by  Strmonetaj  above  it,  the  Death  of  Mary ,  by  Mo- 
randu  The  second  altar,  with  handsome  marble  -  work ,  partly 
gilded,  attributed  toPaaqwUe  daCaravaggio^  is  of  1490.  The  high- 
altar  is  adorned  with  an  ancient  and  highly  revered  Madonna ;  on 
the  vaulting  are  pleasing  'putti'by  Franc,  Alhani,  Over  the  adjacent 
altar  to  the  right.  Baptism  of  Christ,  by /Sfermoneta.  Over  the  niche, 
Mary's  first  visit  to  the  Temple ,  by  Bald,  Peruest  (retouched).  — 
Newly-married  couples  usually  attend  their  first  mass  in  this  church. 

The  •Cloistbb,  constructed  by  Bramante  (p.  Ixiii)  by  order  of  Card. 
Oaraffa  in  1504,  is  interesting.  On  the  ground-floor  are  arcades, 
above  which,  between  the  pillars  and  thus  over  the  arches,  is  a  series 
of  columns.  By  the  right  waU,  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Bocdacio  (d.  1497) 
of  Modena.  Entrance  through  the  church,  or  by  the  Arco  dellaPace  5. 

The  Via  de'  Goronari  (p.  179),  which  passes  a  little  to  theN.  of 
these  two  churches,  is  the  shortest  route  (6-8  min.)  from  the  Piazza 
Navona  to  the  Ponte  8,  Angdo  (p.  266). 

From  the  portal  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace  the  Via  delta  Pctee  and  the 
Via  »n  Farione  lead  straight  to  the  Via  del  Govemo  Veechio  (p.  190). 

e.  Prom  the  Piasza  Venezia  to  the  Ponte  8.  Angelo. 
Corso  Vittorio  Emftuuele. 

Omnibuses,  see  p.  165  and  Appx.  p.  1  \  Tbamwats,  see  Appendix,  p.  2. 

The  wide  Corso  Vittoeio  Emanxtble  (PI.  II,  17,  14,  12),  con- 
structed since  1876  through  the  most  closely  built  quarters  of  med- 
ieval Rome,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Yia  Nazionale,  described  at  pp. 
148-150,  and  facilitates  communication  between  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  the  Yatican  quarter.  The  street  is  always  crowded  and 
busy,  but,  especially  towards  the  end,  still  presents  an  unfinished 
appearance. 

Beginning  at  the  Piazza  Venezia  (p.  164),  we  see  first  on  the 
left  the  main  facade  of  the  Pal,  di  Venezia  (p.  164),  and  on  the  right 
the  S.  facade  (built  by  P.  Amati)  of  the  Palazzo  Doria  (p.  170 j,  the 
Palazzo  OrazioUy  and  the  extensive  Pal.  Altieri,  erected  in  1670. 
The  court  of  this  last-named  palace,  and  the  staircase  adorned  with 
tiques,  deserve  note.  —  Immediately  beyond  it,  the  Via  del  Gesd 
iverges  on  the  right  to  the  church  of  ^.  Maria  sopra  Minerva(jp.  182). 

On  the  left  is  the  N.  side  of  the  •Gesti  (PI.  II,  17),  the  principal 
fihurch  of  the  Jesuits,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  gorgeous  in  Rome. 
It  was  built  by  Vignola  and  Oiac,  della  Porta  by  order  of  Card.  Ales- 
sandro  Famese,  in  1568-75.  Comp.  p.  Ixx.  The  main  front  is  in 
the  Piazza  del  Oesil. 

In  the  Navc  is  a  ceiling-painting  (Triumph  of  the  Name  of  Jesus)  by 
BoGicdOy  by  whom  the  dome  and  tribune  were  also  painted,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  lifelike  of  the  baroque  works  of  the  kind.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  valuable  marble  at  the  cost  of  the  Principe  Aless.  Torlonia  in  1860. 
The  high-altar  has  four  columns  of  giallo  antico;  on  the  left  the  monument 
of  Card.  Bdlarmino  (p.  19)  with  figures  of  Religion  and  Faith,  in  relief; 
on  the  right  the  monument  of  P.  Pi^uitelli,  with  Love  and  Hope.  —  In  the 
TsAKBKPT,  to  the  left :  Altar  of  St.  Ignatius  with  a  picture  by  P,  Poztiy  behind 
which  is  a  silver-plated  group,  representing  St.  Ignatius  surrounded  by 
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angels.  The  original  silver  statue  of  the  saint,  by  Legros  is  said  to  have 
heen  removed  on  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
columns  are  of  lapis  lazuli  and  gilded  bronze  \  on  the  architrave  above  are  two 
statues:  God  the  Father,  by  B.  Ludavisiy  and  Christ,  by  L.  Ottoniy  behind 
which,  encircled  by  a  halo  of  rays,  is  the  emblematic  Dove.  Between  these 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  consisting  of  a  single  block  of  lapis  lazuli  (said  to  be 
the  lai^est  in  existence).  Beneath  the  iJtar,  in  a  sarcophagus  of  gilded 
bronze,  repose  the  remains  of  the  saint.  On  the  right  and  left  are  groups 
in  marble^  on  the  right  Religion,  at  the  sight  of  which  heretics  shrink, 
by  Legros ;  on  the  left  Faith  with  the  Cup  and  Host,  which  a  heathen  king 
is  in  the  act  of  adoring,  by  Teudon.  Opposite,  in  the  transept,  on  the 
right,  the  altar  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  ^ 

The  church  presents  a  most  imposing  sight  on  31st  Dec,  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Ignatius,  on  31st  July,  and  during  the  Quaranfore  (two  last 
days  of  the  Carnival) ,  on  which  occasions  it  is  brilliantly  illuminated  in 
the  evening.  During  Advent  and  Lent  (Frid.  excepted),  and  at  various 
other  seasons  also,  sermons  are  preached  here  about  li  a.m.,  often  by 
priests  of  great  ability. 

Adjoining  tlie  chuich  on  the  S.  is  the  former  Casa  Professa  of  the 
Jesuits,  now  a  barrack ,  adjacent  to  which ,  No.  1 A  in  the  Via  di 
Aracoali  (p.  166)  leading  to  the  Capitol,  is  the  entrance  to  the  rooms 
of  St.  Ignatius  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Frid.,  9-11).  Opposite  is  the  Palaxzo 
Bolognettif  which  bounds  the  Piazza  del  Gesti  on  the  S. 

The  dome  in  front  of  us  in  the  Oorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  he- 
longs  to  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle  (see  below).  A  few 
hundred  paces  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  Gesti  the  Gorso  is  crossed  by 
the  Via  di  Tor  Argentina  (p.  194). 

Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  rear  of  the  Palazzo  Vidoni  (Pi. II, 
14),  formerly  belonging  to  the  Caffarelli,  as  whose  guest  Charles  V. 
resided  here  in  1536.  The  palace  is  now  the  property  of  the  princes 
Qiuatiniani'Bandini.  The  chief  facades  are  in  the  smallPiazza  della 
Valle  and  the  Via  del  Sudario  which  leads  to  the  S.  The  building 
(partly  restored)  was  designed  by  Raphael  and  erected  by  Jx^renzetto, 
On  the  staircase  is  the  so-called  Abhate  Luigi,  a  Roman  figure  in  a 
toga,  formerly  placed  at  the  N.  angle  of  the  palace,  and  used  as  the 
bearer  of  lampoons  and  pasquinades  (comp.  p.  166).  In  one  of  the 
rooms  is  the  Calendarium  Praenestinum  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  being  five 
months  of  a  Roman  calendar  found  in  1771  at  Palestrina. 

Opposite  the  Palazzo  Vidoni  is  the  Cappella  del  Sudario,  The  street 
Monte  di  Farina  leads  hence  to  8,  Carlo  a''  Catinari  (p.  194). 

The  domed  church  of  *8.  Andrea  della  Valle  (PI.  II,  14),  begun 

by  P.  Olivieri  in  1591  on  the  site  of  several  earlier  churches,  and 

completed  by  C.  Madema^  has  a  florid  facade  added  in  1665  from 

designs  by  Carlo  Bairialdi,   The  interior  is  well  proportioned,  but 

part  of  it  has  been  whitewashed.   See  p.  Ixx. 

On  the  right  the  2nd  Chapel  (Stbozzi)  contains  copies  in  bronze  of  the 
Pieta  (p.  274)  and  the  Bachel  and  Leah  (p.  159)  of  Michael  Angelo,  whose 
influence  is  apparent  in  the  design  of  this  chapel  itself.  —  On  the  left 
the  1st  Chapel  (Babbebini)  is  adorned  with  several  marble  statues  of  the 
school  of  Bernini:  St.  Martha  by  Moechi,  John  the  Baptist  by  Pietro 
jSsrmm,  Mary  Magdalene  by  Siati  da  Braceiano^  and  St.  John  by  Btton- 
vieino.  —  At  the  end  of  the  Navx  are  the  monuments  of  the  two  popes 
of  thePiccolomini  family,  brought  here  from  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter: 
on  the  left  that  of  Pius  11.  (d.  1464    p.  29),  by  Nie,  della  Guardia  and 
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Pietro  Paolo  da  Todi\  on  the  right  that  of  Pius  III.  (d.  1503),  executed 
somewhat  later  aa  a  companion-piece.  —  In  the  Dohk:  Glory  of  Para- 
dise, hj  Lanfrcmeo;  below,  on  the  pendent! ves,  the  *Evange]ists  by  Dotneni- 
ehino,  one  of  his  finest  works.  By  the  same  master,  'Frescoes  on  the  vault- 
ing of  the  apse.  In  front,  between  the  transverse  ribs,  a  rectangular  paint- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist,  pointing  out  Christ  to  St.  John  and  St.  Andrew 
(John,  I.  35) ;  in  the  vaulting  itself,  on  the  left,  the  Scourging  of  St.  Andrew ; 
in  the  centre,  the  Vocation  of  Peter  and  Andrew  by  Christ ;  on  the  right,  St. 
Andrew  beholds  and  reveres  the  cross  to  which  he  is  about  to  be  affixed; 
below  are  six  female  figures  representing  the  virtues  (p.  Ixxi).  The  large 
lower  frescoes  by  CoMbrest  (martyrdom  of  the  saint)  are  of  no  great  value. 

A  side-street  on  the  other  side  of  the  Corso,  opposite  the  church, 
leads  to  the  N.  to  the  small  Piazza  della  Yalle  and  the  Falazzo  Ca- 
praniea  (PI.  11,  15).  The  Via  della  Valle  leads  to  the  right  to  the 
University  and  the  Pal.  Madama  (p.  183). 

No.  141  in  the  Corso  Yitt.  Emannele,  to  the  right,  is  the  — 

Falano  Masiimi  alle  Colonne  (PI.  U,  14,  I^^t  ft  Ane  strnctnre 
by  Baldassare  Peruzzij  who,  however,  died  in  1536  before  its  com- 
pletion. The  arc-shaped  facade  was  skilfully  adapted  to  the  curve 
of  the  originally  narrow  street,  but  has  lost  its  effect  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  wide  Oorso.  The  glimpse  obtained  of  the  double 
court  is,  however,  still  strikingly  picturesque.  On  the  second  floor 
is  the  Chapel  of  8.  Filippo  Neri  (p.  191 ;  open  to  visitors  on  16th 
March),  who  is  said  to  have  here  resuseitated  a  child  of  the  Mas- 
simi  family. 

In  1467,  within  the  buildings  connected  with  this 'palace,  the  Germans 
Pannctrte  and  SdueeinMrn^  who  during  the  two  previous  years  had  found  an 
asylum  in  the  monastery  of  Subiaco  (p.  379),  established  the  first  printing- 
office  in  Rome,  from  which  they  issued  Gicero^s  Epistles  and  other  works, 
furnished  with  the  name  of  the  printers  and  the  words  '•In  aedibtu  Petri 
de  Maaimis*.  —  The  Massimi  family  claims  descent  from  the  ancient  Fabii 
Ifaximi,  and  their  armorial  bearings  have  the  motto  '■Cunctando  restituW. 

On  the  left,  at  the  point  where  the  Via  de'  Baullari  diverges  to 
the  Palazzo  Famese  (p.  193),  is  the  little  Palazzo  Linottb  (PI. 
II,  14),  built  about  1516  for  the  French  prelate  Thomas  It  Uoy^  of 
Rennes,  whose  armorial  lilies,  repeated  several  times  in  the  frieze, 
have  procured  the  erroneous  title  of  Palazzetto  Farnese  for  the 
palace.  It  is  an  early  work  of  Ant,  da  SangaUo  the  Younger j  and  has 
a  tasteful  but  sadly  dilapidated  court  and  staircase  (restoration  con- 
templated). 

To  the  right  opens  the  Piazza  diS.  Pantaleo  (PI.  II,  15),  contain- 
ing the  small  church  of  8,  Pantaleo,  with  a  facade  erected  by  Gui- 
seppe  Valadier  in  1806. 

Omnibusjcs  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Bmamtele^  see  p.  155;  Piazza  Giovanni 
in  LateranOy  p.  252;  Porta  Salaria^  p.  336. 

From  the  Piazza  S.  Pantaleo  the  Via  S.  Pantaleo  runs  towards 
the  N.  W.  No.  9  in  this  street,  on  the  right,  is  the  spacious  Palaszo 
Brasehi  (PI.  II,  15),  erected  by  MoreUi  at  the  end  of  the  18th  cent, 
and  now  occupied  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  It  contains  a  fine 
marble  staircase  and  a  few  ancient  statues.  The  N.  side  of  the  build- 
ing looks  towards  the  Piazza  Navona  (p.  184).  At  the  obtuse  N.W. 
angle  of  the  palace,  stands  the  so-called  Pasquino,  an  admirable, 
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but  now  sadly  mutilated  relic  of  an  antique  group  of  statuary  re- 
presenting Menelaus  with  the  body  of  Patroclus,  or  Ajax  with  the 
body  of  Achilles,  looking  around  for  succour  in  the  tumult  of  battle. 
Duplicates  of  the  group  are  in  the  Loggia  de*  Lanzi  and  the  Palazzo 

Pitti  at  Florence,  and  there  are  fragments  in  the  Vatican  (p.  301). 
Cardinal  Caraffa  caused  the  group  to  be  erected  here  iu  15Gd.  It  be- 
came the  custom  of  the  professors  and  students  of  the  Roman  Archigin- 
nasio  on  St.  Mark's  day  (April  25th)  to  affix  Latin  and  Italian  epigrams  to 
the  statue  (at  first  without  any  satirical  aim).  The  name  was  derived  from 
a  schoolmaster  living  opposite  ^  but  when  the  ^pasquinades^  began  to 
assume  a  bitter  satirical  character  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent, 
(chiefly  as  the  result  of  Ui'e  Reformation),  the  title  came  to  be  connected 
with  a  tailor  of  that  name  who  was  notorious  for  his  lampooning  pro- 
pensities. The  answers  to  the  satires  of  Pasquino  used  to  he  attached  to 
the  Marforio  (p.  166,  206).  Compositions  of  this  kind  have  been  much  in 
vogue  at  Rome  ever  since  that  period,  sometimes  vying  with  the  best 
satires  of  antiquity. 

The  Via  dsl  Govbrno  Yecohio  (PI.  H,  15,  12),  running  from  the 
small  piazza  named  after  Pasquino,  formed  ttie  chief  communication  with 
the  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  before  the  construction  of  the  Corso  Yittorio  Emanuele. 
On  the  right  in  this  street  is  tiie  Pal.  del  Ooverno  VeahiOy  which  for  a 
time  was  occupied  hy  the  law  and  police  courts.  "So.  124,  opposite,  is 
an  elegant  little  house  in  -Sramante's  style,  built  in  1500  for  the  papal 
secretary  J.  P.  Turcius.  We  next  pass  the  back  of  the  Philippine  Convent 
(now  a  court-house,  p.  191)  and  cross  the  Piazza  delV  Orologio  (PI.  n,  12) 
whence  the  Via  Monte  Oiordano  leads  to  the  right  to  the  PcUaezo  QdbrielJi^ 
with  a  pretty  fountain  in  its  court.  Thence  tiie  Via  di  Panico  leads  to 
the  Ponte  S.  Angelo. 

Farther  on  the  Oorso  Vittorio  Emanuele  discloses  a  view  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's. 

To  the  left  lies  the  long  and  narrow  Piazza  della  Gancbllebia 
with  the  palace  of  that  name  and  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso. 

The  *Falazzo  della  Cancelleria  (PI.  II,  15,  14),  an  edifice  of 
majestic  simplicityi  designed  by  Bramante  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  ancient  orders  of  architecture  and  begun  in  1489  for  Card.  Raf- 
faelo  Riario,  is  one  of  the  finest  Renaissance  monuments  in  Rome 
(p.  Ixlii).  The  elegant  facade  is  constructed  of  blocks  of  travertine 
from  the  Colosseum.  The  handsome  portal  by  Vignola  to  the  right 
near  the  Corso,  admits  to  the  church  of  8.  Lorenzo  in  Damaio,  The 
ancient  basilica  of  this  name  was  originally  founded  by  Bamasus  I. 
(ca.  370)  near  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  (p.  192) ,  but  it  was  taken 
down  in  1495  at  the  instance  of  Card.  Riario  and  rebuilt  in  con- 
nection with  the  palace  from  a  design  by  Bramante,  The  internal 
decoration  Is  quite  modern,  dating  from  the  time  of  Pius  YII. 
(1820)  and  Pius  IX.  (1873).  At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  the 
tomb  of  the  papal  minister  Count  Rossi,  who  was  assassinated  in 
1848  (bust  by  T&netani), 

The  chief  portal  of  the  palace,  in  an  inharmonious  baroque  style, 
was  added  by  Domenieo  Fontana,  It  leads  into  the  *Coubt,  in  two 
stories,  surrounded  by  arcades.  The  columns  originally  belonged 
to  the  ancient  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo,  from  which  they  were  removed 
by  Bramante.     The  graceful  capitals  are  decorated  with  roses,  a 
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flower  which  appears  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  Card.  Riaiio.  To 
the  right  ia  an  archway  leading  to  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo.  This 
is  the  only  palace  in  the  interior  of  the  city  which  the  Italian  govern- 
ment still  permits  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pope. 

The  Piassa  della  Cancelleria  is  the  starting-point  for  Omnibusbs  to  the 
Piatta  deir  Indipendenta  and    C(utro  Pretoria,  pp.  144,  and  No.  14,  p.  2 
of  the  Appendix  \  and  to  the  Porta  Pia^  p.  840,  and  Do.  18,  p.  2  of  the 
Appendix. 

From  the  Cancelleria  to  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  see  p.  192. 

We  continue  to  follow  the  Corso  Yitt.  Emanuele.  At  the  corner 
of  the  second  street  to  the  right  is  the  Palazto  8ora^  formerly  ascrib- 
ed to  Bramante,  but  according  to  Burckhardt,  by  a  ^bungler  of  that 
period\  It  has  been  altered  for  the  Liceo-Ginnasio  Terenzio  Ma- 
miani.  —  To  the  right  stands  the  — 

Chieia  Hnoya  (PI.  II,  12),  or  8.  Maria  in  VaUiceUa,  erected  by 
8.  Filippo  Neri  about  1550  for  the  order  of  Oratorians  founded  by 
him,  finished  in  1605.  Architecture  by  Qiov,  MatUo  da  Citth  di 
CasteUOf  interior  by  Mart,  Lunghi  the  Elder,  fa^de  by  Rughesi. 

The  iBtexior,  which  is  dark  and  nnfavourable  for  pictures,  is  richly 
decorated.  The  admirable  stucco-work  is  by  Cos.  Faniello  and  ErcoU 
Ferrata.  The  ceiling  of  theKATB,  the  dome,  and  the  tribune  are  painted 
by  Pietro  da  CorUma.  —  On  the  right,  1st  Chapel,  Crucifixion,  Scip.  Oae- 
tano ',  3rd  Chapel ,  deir  Ascensione ,  altar-piece  by  Mueiano.  —  On  the  left, 
2nd  Chapel,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Cet.  Nebbia;  3rd  Chapel,  Ifativity, 
Durante  Alberti ;  4th  Chapel,  Visit  of  Elizabeth,  Baroceio.  —  Lxrr  Tkansbpt: 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Baroceio;  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  statues  in  marble, 
by  VaUoldo.  Here  also,  adjoining  the  tribune,  is  the  small  and  sumptuous 
Chapbl  of  8.  FiLiPPO  liSBi,  beneath  the  altar  of  which  his  remains  repose. 
Above  is  the  portrait  of  the  saint  in  mosaic,  after  the  original  of  Ouido  Reni 
preserved  in  the  ac^oining  monastery.  —  Over  the  High  Altab,  with  its  four 
columns  of  porta  santa,  a  Madonna  by  Rubent ;  on  the  right  *SS.  Gregory, 
Maurus,  and  Papias,  on  the  left  *SS.  Domitilla,  Kerens,  and  Aehilleus,  also 
by  BubenSy  who  painted  these  pictures  during  his  second  stay  in  Rome  in  1606 
for  this  church ,  which  was  then  the  most  fashionable  in  the  city.  —  Rioht 
Tbansspt.  On  the  right ,  Coronation  of  Mary,  Cav.  d"  Arpino  \  SS.  John 
the  Baptist  and  John  the  EYangelist,  statues  in  marble  by  Flaminio  Vaeca. 

The  Sagbistt  (entered  from  the  left  transept)  was  constructed  by  Maru- 
eelli.  On  the  vaulting :  Angel  with  instruments  of  torture,  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona.    Colossal  statue  of  the  saint  by  Algardi. 

On  26th  May,  the  festival  of  the  saint,  and  after  Ave  Maria  every  Sunday 
from  1st  Nov.  to  Palm  Sunday,  concerts  of  sacred  music,  to  which  men  only 
are  admitted,  are  given  in  the  adjoining  Oratorium,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  oratories  fitted  up  by  S.  Filippo  Xeri.  The  saint  was  fond  of 
music  and  advocated  a  cheerful  form  of  divine  service. 

The  adjoining  Philippifke  Monastery^  erected  by  Borrominiy  is  of 

irregular  shape,  but  remarkably  massive   in  its  construction.     It 

contains  a  room  once  occupied  by  the  saint,  with  various  relics.   The 

Carte  di  AppellOj  the  Tribunale  Civile  e  CorrezionaUy  and  the  Tri- 

hunale  di  Commereio  are  now  established  here.    —  The  valuable 

Bihliotheca  VaUicellana  (adm.  p.  125)  is  also  preserved  here. 

Farther  on,  to  the  left,  lies  the  small  Piazza  Sforza,  with  the 
Balazza  Sfona-Cesarini,  the  Bohemian  Hospitalj  restored  in  1875, 
and  a  monument  (by  Benin!;  1892)  to. the  Italian  poet  and  states- 
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man  Count  Terenzio  Mamiani  (d.  1878).  Beyond  the  piazza  the 
Via  del  Banco  di  8,  Spirito  diverges  to  the  right  to  the  Ponte  S. 
Angelo  (p.  266').  No.  44-46  in  this  street  once  belonged  to  the 
banker  Agostino  Ghigi  (p.  314),  the  'gian  mercante  della  cristia- 
nitV,  whose  office  (in  the  wing,  Arco  dei  Banchi  9)  is  now  a  stable. 

The  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  ends  at  the  temporary  iron  bridge 
(PI.  II,  12),  mentioned  at  p.  266. 

To  the  left  seveial  lanes,  now  being  rebuilt,  lead  to  8.  Oiovanni 
de'  Fiorentini  (PI.  II,  12),  the  handsome  national  church  of  the 
Florentines.  The  bnilding  was  begnn,  by  desire  of  Leo  X.,  from  a 
design  by  Jac.  Sansovino  (which  was  preferred  to  competing  plans 
of  Raphael,  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Younger,  and  Pernzzi) ;  and  the 
difflcnlt  task  of  completing  the  substructures  on  the  river  was  exe- 
cuted by  Sangallo.  Michael  Angelo,  and  on  his  death,  Oia/s.  della 
Porta  were  afterwards  engaged  in  the  work,  and  the  facade  was  ad- 
ded by  Aless.  Oalilei  in  1734.  In  the  right  transept  is  a  picture  by 
8alv,  Rosa  (SS.  Gosmas  and  Damianus  at  the  stake).  —  Near  the 
church  a  Chain  BridgCj  constructed  in  1863,  crosses  the  river  (p.  313). 

To  the  S.W.  from  S.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini  runs  the  Via 
Giuliay  see  p.  194. 

f.  Quarter  to  the  8.  of  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  as  far 
as  the  Piazza  Montanara.  Isola  Tiberina. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Pal.  della  Oancelleria  (p.  190)  lies  the  Piazza 
Gampo  di  Fio&e  (PL  II,  14),  an  important  centre  of  business,  espe- 
cially since  the  vegetable -market,  frequented  in  the  morning  by 
picturesque  country-people,  was  transferred  hither  from  the  Piazza 
Navona.  Heretics  and  criminals  used  to  be  put  to  death  here. 
Among  the  former  was  the  philosopher  Giordano  BrunOj  whose 
death  in  this  square  on  Feb.  17th,  1600,  is  now  commemorated  by 
a  bronze  *Statue  (designed  by  Ettore  Ferrari)  erected  in  1889  on 
the  site  of  the  stake. 

Giordano  Bruno,  born  at  Kola  near  Naples  in  1550,  entered  the  Domi- 
nican order.  In  1680  he  fled  to  Geneva,  and  after  a  career  of  wandering 
dnring  which  he  visited  France,  England,  and  Germany,  he  was  seized 
and  imprisoned  at  Venice  by  the  Inquisition  in  1598.  —  The  Reliefs  on 
the  base  of  the  monument  represent ;  on  the  right,  Bruno  teaching;  behind, 
his  trial;  on  the  left,  his  execution  at  the  stake.  The  MedalKotu  &re -por- 
traits  of  the  champions  of  religious  freedom :  Paolo  Sarpi  of  Venice  (1552- 
1628),  Tom.  Campanella  of  Calabria  (1568-1639),  Petrus  Ramus  of  France 
(1515-1572),  Lucilio  Vanini  of  Naples  (about  1586-1619);  Aonius  Palearius 
of  Rome  (1500-1570) ;  Michael  Servetus  of  Spain  (1511-1553) :  John  Wiclif 
of  England  (1824-1381);  and  John  Huss  of  Bohemia  (1869-1415). 

To  the  E.  of  the  Campo  di  Fiore  once  lay  the  Theatre  of  Pom-' 
pey  (PI.  II,  14).  In  the  court  of  the  Pal.  Pio  or  Righetti  (entrance, 
Via  Biscione  96),  a  bronze  statue  of  Hercules  (p.  299)  and  substruc- 
tures of  the  theatre  were  discovered.  Numerous  flragments  of  the 
ancient  walls  are  incorporated  in  the  modern  buUding.  The  semi-* 
circular  bend  of  the  street  by  S.  Maria  di  OroUapinta  distinctly 
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shows  the  foim  of  the  ancient  theatre.  —  The  Via  de'  Giubbonari 
leads  hence  to  8,  Carlo  <£  CaUnari  (p.  194). 

From  the  Gampo  di  Fiore  three  parallel  streets  lead  to  the  S.W. 
to  the  Piazza  Fa&nesb,  adorned  with  two  fountains .  Here  is  sit- 
uated the  — 

*Palazso  Fameie  (PI.  II,  14),  one  of  the  finest  palaces  at  Rome, 
begun  by  Card.  Alex.  Farnese,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  HI.  (1534-45), 
from  designs  by  AnU  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  (p.  Ixix),  continued 
after  his  death  (1546)  under  the  direction  of  Michael  Angela  (who 
designed  the  beautiful  cornice  and  the  top  story  of  the  court), 
and  completed  by  the  construction  of  the  loggia  at  the  back,  towards 
the  Tiber ,  by  Qiac,  delta  Porta  in  1580.  The  building  materials 
were  taken  pajrtly  from  the  Colosseum,  and  partly  from  the  Theatre 
of  Marcellus.  This  palace  was  inherited  by  the  kings  of  Naples,  and 
from  1862  to  1870  was  occupied  by  Francis  n.  It  was  purchased  in 
1874  by  the  French  goTemment,  whose  embassy  to  the  papal  court 
is  now  established  here.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  ^Ecole  de  Rome\ 
or  French  archaBological  institution,  founded  in  1875.  The  triple 
colonnade  of  the  entrance  and  the  two  haUs  of  the  court  were  de- 
signed by  SangdUo ,  the  halls  being  in  imitation  of  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus.  The  court  contains  two  ancient  sarcophagi  (that  to  the  right 
from  the  tomb  of  Csecilia.  Metella,  p.  348).  A  room  on  the  Ist  floor 
contains  admirable  frescoes  of  mythological  scenes  by  Agoatino  and 
Annibale  Carracci,  and  their  pupils  and  the  banquet-hall  has  a  ceiling 
in  carved  wood,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo  (no  admission). 

From  the  Piazza  Farnese  a  line  of  streeta,  called  the  Via  di  Mom- 
SBSBATO  and  Via  de"  Banchi  Yecchi^  leads  to  the  X.W.  to  Uie  Ponte  S. 
Angelo  (p.  266).  On  the  left  in  the  first  of  these  is  8.  Maria  di  Hon- 
serrato  (PI.  II,  11),  the  national  Spanish  church,  with  a  hospice.  It  was 
erected  in  1496  by  AnL  da  Bangallo  the  Elder,  and  afterwards  restored. 
The  altar-piece  of  the  first  chapel  on  the  right  is  by  Ann.  Carracci.  In 
the  Via  de'  Banchi  Vecchi  is  the  former  house  of  the  goldsmith  Qiam- 
pietro  OrivelH,  erected  about  1540,  with  florid  decorations  in  stucco. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  Piazza  Famese  the  Vicolo  de'  Venti  leads  to 
the  Piazza  dl  Capo  dl  Ferro.    Here,  on  the  right,  rises  the  — 

Palazzo  Spada  alia  Begola  (PI.  II,  14),  erected  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Paul  ni.  about  1540  by  Card.  Capodiferro,  in  imitation  of  a 
house  built  by  Raphael  for  Giambattista  Branconi  delP  Aquila  in 
the  Borgo  Nuovo  (p.  2675  now  destroyed).  Since  1640  the  palace 
has  belonged  to  the  Spada  family.  It  contains  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  antiquities  and  over  200  pictures  chiefly  of  the  Bolognese 
school  of  the  16- 17th  cent.,  but  is  now  inaccessible  to  all  except  those 
provided  with  an  influential  introduction.  Among  the  chief  anti- 
quities are  eight  reliefs  of  subjects  from  Greek  mythology  and  legend, 
a  Greek  portrait-statue  and  a  colossal  statae  of  Pompey. 

Pursuing  the  same  direction  beyond  the  Piazza  Capo  di  Ferro, 
we  next  reach  the  small  Piazza  de'  Pellegbini.  On  the  left  is  the 
tack  of  the  Monte  di  Pieth  (PI.  II,  14),  formerly  the  Pal.  Santacroce, 
the  seat  since  1604  of  the  pawn-offlce,  founded  in  1539,  to  which 
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it  owes  its  present  name.  On  the  right  is  the  church  of  8,  TriniUi  de* 
PeUegriniy  erected  in  1614 ;  the  high-altai  is  adorned  with  a  Trinity, 
by  Ouido  Bent.  'Adjoining  is  a  hospital  for  convalescents  and  pilgrims. 

The  Via  db'  Pbttinabi  (PI.  II,  14)  leads  from  the  Hazza  de 
Pellegrini  to  the  PorUe  Siato  (see  p.  319j. 

From  the  Ponte  Sisto  towards  the  N.W.,  parallel  with  the  river, 
runs  the  Via  Qivlia  (PI.  U,  14,  11,  12),  most  of  which  was  built 
by  Julius  n.,  leading  in  12  min.  to  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo.  To  the 
left,  is  the  Pal.  Faleonieri ,  built  by  Borromini,  with  henna  on  the 
facade  in  a  baroque  stylo,  terminating  in  colossal  falcons'  heads. 
In  the  Yicolo  della  Lunetta,  the  first  cross-street  to  the  left,  is  the 
church  of  8.  Eligio  degli  Orefici,  a  graceful  little  circular  structure, 
built  in  1509  from  a  design  by  Baphad  and  renewed  in  1601.  Farther 
on  in  the  Via  Giulia,  on  the  left,  the  Carceri  iVuovi,  a  prison  founded 
by  Innocent  X.;  the  little  church  of  8,  Biagio  della  Pagnotta  (p.  123); 
and  No.  66,  the  Pal.  8aechetU  (PI.  II,  12),  originally  erected  by 
Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  as  his  private  residence.  The 
courses  of  rough  rustica  masonry  in  the  lower  stories  of  the  houses 
on  the  left  side  of  the  street,  formed  the  beginning  of  a  large  court 
of  justice,  projected  by  Julius  n.  and  designed  by  Bramante,  but 
never  carried  out  —  To  the  left,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Giulla  is 
the  church  of  8.  Oiovanni  d^  Fiorentini  (p.  192). 

The  most  important  side-street  diverging  from  the  Oorso  Yittorio 
Emanuele  is  the  Via  di  Tob  A&obntina  (PI.  II,  15-18,  14),  men- 
tioned at  p.  188,  which  begins  at  the  Pantheon  (p.  180)  on  the  N., 
and,  with  its  S.  continuation,  the  new  Yia  Arenula,  ends  at  the 
Ponte  Oaribaldi  (PI.  U,  13;  p.  322). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Oorso  Yitt.  Emanuele,  the  Yia  di  Tor  Argen- 
tina leads  to  the  Piazza  Bbnbdetto  Oairoli  (PI.  n,  14),  via  the 
Teatro  Argentina  (p.  128).  Thence  the  Via  dci  Oiubbonari  runs  to 
the  right  to  the  Campo  di  Flore  (p.  192),  and  the  Via  del  Pianto 
(p.  195)  to  the  left  to  the  Portico  of  Octavla  and  the  Theatre  of  Mar- 
ceUus  (p.  196). 

On  the  N.   side  of  the  Piazza  Benedetto  Oairoli  rises  the  church 

of  S.  Carlo  a'  Catinari  (PI.  U,  14),  built  by  Bosati  in  1612  in  honour 

of  S.  Oarlo  Borromeo,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  dome. 

1st  Chapel  on  the  right:  Annunciation,  by  Lan/raneo.  In  the  spaces 
below  the  dome  are  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  by  Difmenichino.  In  the 
transept  to  the  right,  Death  of  St.  Anna,  Andrea  SaeeM.  Over  the  high- 
altar,  Card.  Borromeo  in  the  procession  of  the  plague  at  Milan,  P.  da 
Cortona;  tribune  decoraAedhj  Lanfranco.    The  other  paintings  are  inferior. 

The  narrow  Yia  de'  Falegnami  runs  frc  m  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
Piazza  Ben.  Oairoli  to  the  small  Piazza  Ta&tabuoa  (PI.  II,  17), 
named  after  the  graceful  ^Fontana  delle  Tartamglie  (tortoises), 
a  bold  and  elegantly  composed  bronze  group  with  figures  of  four 
youths  and  dolphins  and  tortoises.  This  is  the  most  charming  foun- 
tain in  Rome ;  the  design  was  formerly  attributed  to  Baphael  (or 
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Otaeomo  della  Porta),  though  it  was  erected  by  the  Florentine  Todcleo 
Landini  in  1585. 

To  the  left  is  the  Palano  Mattel  (PI.  n,  17),  originally  an  ag- 
gregate of  separate  buildings  which  occupied  the  rectangle  between 
S.  Oaterina  de*  Funari  and  the  Via  Paganlca.  The  handsomest  portion 
(principal  entrance, Via  de' Funari  31 ;  side-entrance,  No.  32),  is  one 
of  the  finest  productions  of  Carlo  Madema  (1616). 

In  the  pftMages  of  the  entrance,  in  the  arcades,  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  Coubt,  a  great  number  of  ancient  reliefs  are  built  into  the 
walls.  In  the  court  are  (r.)  Mars  with  Bhea  Silvia,  and  Apollo  with  the 
Muses;  and  (1.)  the  Galydonian  hunt  and  Rape  of  Proserpine.  In  the 
portico.  Sacrifice  of  Mithras,  Apollo  with  the  Muses,  and  a  Bacchanalian 
procession,  all  from  sarcophagi.  The  statues  in  the  court  and  niches  on 
the  staircase,  some  of  them  much  modernised,  are  of  no  great  value.  The 
stucco  decorations  of  the  ceiling  on  the  staircases  are  well  executed. 

Farther  on  we  observe  on  the  left,  within  the  ancient  Cireua 
FlaminiWy  the  church  of  8.  Caterina  de' Fnuari  (PI.  n,  17),  erected 
in  1564 by  Giae.  della Porta,  with  a  singular-looking  tower.  It  contains 
a  few  unimportant  pictures  by  Arm.  Carraeci  (Ist  chapel  on  the  right), 
Vanni^  FentMti,  Musiano^  and  Agresti.  The  name  of  the  church  is 
derived  from  the  rope-makers  who  in  the  middle  ages  plied  their 
vocation  within  the  circus. 

Straight  in  front  is  the  Palatzo  Aacarelli  (PI.  II,  17),  where  the 
Via  Delfini  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Via  di  Aracoeli  (p.  166),  while 
the  street  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Piazza  Campitelli.  Here,  on 
the  right,  is  — 

8.  Maria  in  Campitelli  (PI.  U,  17),  erected  by  CRainaldi  under 

Alexander  YII.  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church,  to  provide  a  more 

worthy,  shelter  for  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Yirgin,  to  which  the 

cessation  of  the  plague  in  1656  was  ascribed. 

The  Intbbiob,  with  its  handsome  projecting  columns,  is  effective.  — 
Beneath  the  canopy  over  the  high -altar  is  placed  the  miraculous  Ma- 
donna. In  the  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right,  the  Gift  of  Tongues,  by  Luea  Oiar- 
dano;  in  the  1st  Chapel  on  the  left,  two  monuments  resting  on  lions  of 
rosso  antico.    In  the  S.  transept  is  tlie  tomb  of  Card.  Pacca  by  Pettrich. 

From  the  S.£.  end  of  the  Piazza  Campitelli  the  Via  di  Tor  de* 
Specchij  skirting  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  leads  to  the  left  to  the 
Piazza  AracoBli  (p.  199),  while  the  Via  Montanara  runs  to  the  right 
to  the  Piazza  Montanara  (p.  196). 

From  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  Benedetto  Cairoll  (p.  194)  the 
Via  DEI.  PiANTo,  continued  by  the  Via  della  Peschebia  (PI.  11, 
14,  17),  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  former  Qhetto  or  Jewish  quarter, 
wMch  was  pulled  down  in  1887.  In  antiquity  and  during  the  middle 
ages  the  Jews  resided  in  Trastevere ;  but  in  1556  Paul  IV.  assigned 
this  quarter  to  them,  and  until  the  end  of  the  papal  rule  they  were 
forbidden  to  settle  elsewhere. 

The  third  street  on  the  left  leads  from  the  Via  del  Pianto  to  the 
Piazza  Tartaruga  (p.  194),  and  the  first  street  on  the  right  to  the 
Palazzo  Cenci'Bolognetti  fPl.  II,  14),  the  home  of  the  ill-fated  Bea- 
trice Cenci,  who  was  executed  ifi  1599  at  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo  for 
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the  murder,  in  conspiracy  with  her  brothers,  of  her  father  Francesco 
Cenci,  a  man  of  execrable  character  (reputed  portrait  of  Beatrice, 
see  p.  143). 

At  the  end  of  the  Via  dellaPescheria,  on  the  left,  is  the  Portico 
of  Octavia  (PI.  II,  17),  erected  by  Augustus  on  the  site  of  a  similar 
structure  of  Metellus^B.  C.  149),  and  dedicated  to  his  sister.  It  was 
destroyed  by  a  fire,  but  it  was  restored  by  Sept.  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla  in  203,  as  the  inscription  records.  The  principal  entrance  con- 
sisted of  a  double  colonnade  with  eight  Corinthian  columns,  of 
which  three  in  the  inner,  and  two  in  the  outer  row  are  still  standing. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  this  were  double  rows  of  14  columns  each, 
while  there  were  at  least  40  columns  in  a  row  at  the  sides.  The 
entire  colonnade,  with  its  300  columns,  enclosed  a  rectangular 
space,  within  which  stood  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  It  was 
adorned  with  many  admirable  works  of  art  which  formed  part  of  the 
Macedonian  booty.  In  770  the  church  of  8.  Angelo  in  Peacheria 
was  built  on  the  ruins  by  Stephen  III.,  in  which  since  1684  the 
Jews  were  compelled  to  attend  Christian  sermons  on  their  Sabbath. 

Farther  to  theS.E.,  on  the  right  in  the  Via  delTeatro  diMarcello, 
are  the  remains  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  (PI.  II,  16),  which  was 
begun  by  Csesar,  and  completed  in  B.C.  13  by  Augustus,  who  named 
it  after  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Octavia.  Twelve  arches  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  auditorium  are  now  occupied  by  workshops.  The  lower 
story,  partly  filled  up,  is  in  the  Doric,  the  second  in  the  Ionic  style, 
above  which,  as  in  the  Colosseum,  a  third  probably  rose  in  the 
Corinthian  order.  It  is  said  to  have  accommodated  20,000  spectators. 
The  stage  lay  towards  the  Tiber.  In  the  11th  cent,  the  theatre  was 
used  by  Pierleone  as  a  fortress.  To  his  descendants  succeeded  the 
Savellif  whose  palace  stands  on  a  lofty  mound  of  debris  within  the 
theatre.  In  1712the  palace  was  purchasedby  the  Oraini,  and  in  1816-23 
was  occupied  by  the  historian  Niebuhr,  when  Prussian  ambassador. 

The  Via  delTeatro  diMarcello  ends  in  the  small  but  busy  Piazza 
MoNTANABA  (PI.  II,  16),  much  frequented  by  the  country-people, 
especially  on  Sundays.  The  Tramway  to  8.  Paolo  Fuori  (No.  7;  p.  2 
of  the  Appx.),  marked  on  our  plan  as  beginning  here,  is  now  not 
reached  until  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Verity  (p.  239),  to  the  S., 
whither  the  Via  Bocca  dblla  Vbeita  leads. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Bocca  deUa  VeritJt,  in  a  small  piazza 
to  the  right,  is  the  church  of  8.  Kioola  in  Carcere  (PI.  n,  16),  re- 
cently restored,  containing,  on  the  outer  walls  and  in  the  interior, 
ancient  columns  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  three  different 
temples,  including  those  of  Spea  and  Juno  Sospita,  Visitors  may 
descend  and  examine  the  foundations  of  these  temples,  which  have 
been  excavated  (sacristan  with  light  1/2  ^r.). 

The  Ponte  Fabricio  (Pl.n,  16),  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Palazzo  Or- 
sini  and  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  which  since  the  middle  ages 
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has  been  called  the  PorUe  de'  QucUtro  Copt  from  the  fonr-headed 
hermae  on  the  haluBtrades,  is  the  oldest  bridge  now  in  Borne,  built 
in  B.C.  62  by  Zf.  Fabricius,  as  the  inscription  records. 

This  bridge  crosses  an  arm  of  the  river  to  the  Isola  Tiberina 
(PL  11,  16),  on  which  is  a  small  piazza  and  the  church  of  — 

S.  BabtoiiOMBo,  erected,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple 
of  ^sculapius,  about  the  year  1000  by  the  Emp.  Otho  III.  in  honour 
of  St.  Adalbert  of  Gnesen,  and  erroneously  named  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  emperor  had  desired  the  Beneventans  to  send  him  the  relics  of 
this  saint,  but  received  those  of  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola  in  their  stead. 
The  present  church,  the  campanile  excepted,  is  modernised  and 
uninteresting;  facade  by  Martino  Lunghi  the  Younger,  1625. 

The  Interior  contains  fonrteen  ancient  columns  i  in  the  choir, 
remains  of  an  early  mosaic.  In  the  centre  of  the  steps  leading  to  the 
presbyterium  is  the  month  of  a  well  of  the  i2th  cent.,  with  sculptures  in 
which  a  figure  of  Christ  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  the  heads  of  two 
side- figures  are  alone  distinguishable. 

In  the  small  Gasden  of  thb  Mokastebt  (visitors  ring  at  the  entrance 
to  the  right  by  the  church)  is  seen  part  of  the  ancient  bulwark  of  travertine 
which  gave  the  island  the  appearance  of  a  ship.  An  obelisk  represented 
the  mast.  The  figure  of  a  snake  hewn  on  the  bow  of  the  ship  is  a 
reminiscence  of  the  story  that  the  Romans,  when  sorely  afiflicted  by  the 
plague,  sent  for  ^scnlapius  from  Epidaurus  in  B.C.  293,  and  that  a 
snake,  a  reptile  sacred  to  the  god,  concealed  itself  in  the  vessel,  and  on 
reaching  the  harbour  escaped  to  this  island,  which  was  dedicated  to 
^sculapius  in  consequence.  That  the  god  was  worshipped  here  has  been 
proved  by  the  discovery  in  the  island  of  limbs  in  terracotta,  which  were 
presented  by  sick  persons  as  votive  offerings. 

The  island  was  connected  with  Trastevere  by  the  ancient  Pom 
CetUus  (Qratianus ;  PL  II,  18),  which  was  buUt  by  Augustus  (?), 
restored  by  the  Emperors  Ytdentinian  and  Gratian,  and  recently 
entirely  rebuilt.  A  few  paces  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  cross- 
ing the  Lungo  Tevere  deU'  Angaillara,  bring  us  to  the  Via  Lun- 
garina  (p.  322). 


///.   The  Southern  Quarters  (Ancient  Rome,) 

This  part  of  our  description  of  Rome  embraces  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  city,  beginning  with  the  Capitol,  and  extending  east- 
wards as  far  as  the  Lateran :  i,  e,  the  hills  of  the  Capitol,  Palatine, 
Aventlne,  Cffilius,  and  the  S.  slope  of  the  Esquillne.  This  was  the 
most  important  quarter  of  the  Republican  and  Imperial  city ,  but 
lay  waste  and  deserted  from  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  down 
to  our  own  times.  Recently  it  has  lost  much  of  its  characteristic 
aspect  owing  to  the  construction  of  new  quarters,  consisting  largely 
of  tenement  houses  of  the  most  Philistine  appearance.  It  was  at 
one  time  hoped  that  a  considerable  part  of  it,  however,  extending 
from  the  Forum  Romanum  and  the  Fora  of  the  Emperors  to  the 
Circus  Maximus,  the  Thermae  of  CaracaUa,  and  the  Porta  S.  Sebas- 
tiano,  could  be  protected  from  the  hand  of  the  modern  restorer,  but 
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the  plan  has  been  delayed.  A  number  of  ancient  churches,  as  well 
as  the  imposing  collections  of  the  Capitol  and  Lateran,  are  situated 
in  this  district. 

a.  The  Capitol. 

The  Capitol,  the  smallest  hut  historically  the  most  important  of 
the  hills  of  Rome,  consists  of  three  distinct  parts :  (1)  the  N.  summit 
with  the  church  and  monastery  of  Aracoeli  (164  ft.);  (2)  the  de- 
pression in  the  middle  with  the  piazza  of  the  Capitol  (98  ft.); 
and  (3)  the  S.W.  point  with  the  Pal.  Caffarelll  (156  ft.).  It  was  on 
this  piazza,  the  Area  Capitolina^  that  Romulus  is  said  to  have  found- 
ed his  asylum;  it  was  here  that  popular  assemblies  were  after- 
wards held;  and  it  was  here,  in  the  year  £.  C.  133,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  that  the  blood 
of  the  citizens  flowed  for  the  first  time  in  civil  warfare.  The  N. 
peak  was  occupied  by  the  Arx,  or  citadel,  with  the  temple  of 
Juno  Moneta,  while  the  other  was  the  site  of  the  great  Temple 
of  Jupiter,  built  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  last  of  the  kings, 
and  consecrated  in  B.C.  509,  the  first  year  of  the  Republic.  This 
temple  was  800  ft.  in  circumference,  and  possessed  a  triple  colon- 
nade and  three  cells,  that  of  Jupiter  being  in  the  middle,  and 
one  for  Juno  and  Minerva  on  each  side.  In  the  year  B.C.  83,  during 
the  civil  war,  the  temple  was  burned  down,  and  the  same  fate  over- 
took it  in  A.D.  69,  on  the  occasion  of  the  struggle  between  Yespa- 
sian  and  YitelUus.  This  most  sacred  shrine  of  ancient  Rome  was 
magnificently  restored  by  Domitian,  and  was  preserved  down  to  the 
year  455,  when  it  was  plundered  by  the  Vandals  and  robbed  of  its 
gilded  bronze  tiles. 

For  nearly  500  years  after  the  time  of  Cassiodorus,  the  min- 
ister and  chronicler  of  Theodoric  the  Great,  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths (6th  cent.),  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Capitol  in  the  annals 
of  Rome.  The  hill  was  in  the  possession  of  the  monastery  of  Ara- 
coeli,  and  the  name  of  Monte  Caprino,  or  hill  of  goats,  which  was 
applied  to  the  S.E.  height,  bears  testimony  to  its  desertion.  The 
glorious  traditions,  however,  which  attached  to  this  spot,  gave  rise 
to  a  renewal  of  its  importance  on  the  revival  of  a  spirit  of  muni- 
cipal independence  at  Rome.  In  the  11th  century  it  again  became 
the  centre  of  the  civic  administration.  The  prefect  of  the  city  re- 
sided here ;  among  the  ruins  of  the  venerable  citadel  the  nobility 
and  the  citizens  held  their  public  assemblies ;  and  in  1341  Petrarch 
was  crowned  as  a  poet  in  the  great  senate-hall  here.  —  The  hill 
could  originally  be  approached  from  the  Forum  only,  the  N.W. 
side  being  precipitous,  but  in  1348  the  latter  side  was  connected 
for  the  first  time  with  the  new  quarter  of  the  dty  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  flight  of  steps  of  Aracceli,  the  only  public  work  executed 
at  Rome  during  the  exile  of  the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  In  1389 
Boniface  IX.  converted  the  palace  of  the  senate  into  a  kind  of  for- 
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tress.  The  present  form  of  the  Capitol  dates  from  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Two  new  approaches  from  the  city  having  been  constmct- 
ed  in  1536  nnder  Paul  III.,  for  the  entry  of  Charles  Y.  (p.  214), 
the  Capitol  has  since  formed  a  kind  of  termination  of  the  modern 
part  of  the  city  in  the  direction  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Borne. 

From  the  Piazza  A&ac<eli  (PI.  II,  17),  which  is  reached  from 
the  Piazza  Yenezia  by  the  Yia  Ripresa  del  Barberi  and  Yia  Giulio 
Romano  (p,  165)  and  from  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  by  the  Yia 
Aracceli  (p.  188j,  three  approaches  lead  to  the  Capitoline  Hill,  that 
in  the  centre  being  the  principal  ascent  for  pedestrians  (p.  200). —  On 
the  left  a  lofty  Flight  of  Steps  (124),  constructed  in  1348  and  now 
restored,  ascends  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  church  of  S,  Maria 
in  Araeoeli  (generally  closed,  see  below).  —  On  the  right  the  Yia 
SBLLB  Tub  Pilb,  In  1873  converted  into  a  convenient  drive  (on 
which  occasion  remains  of  the  ancient  Servian  wall ,  enclosing  the 
hill  in  the  direction  of  the  Campus  Martins,  and  now  seen  behind 
the  railings  to  the  left,  were  brought  to  light;  see  p.xxvi),  leads  past 
the  entrance  of  the  Pal.  CaffareUi,  which  was  erected  about  1580, 
and  is  now  the  residence  of  the  German  ambassador.  The  principal 
approach  and  the  Yia  delle  Tre  Pile  lead  to  the  Piazza  del  Campi- 
doglio,  see  p.  200. 

*&.  Mazla  in  Araeoeli  (PI.  II,  20),  a  very  ancient  church,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  9th  cent,  as  8.  Mairia  de  Capitolio.  The  present  name, 
derived  from  an  ancient  legend  (see  p.  200),  dates  from  the  14th 
century.  The  church,  of  which  the  Roman  senate  formerly  enjoyed 
the  patronage,  has  given  a  title  to  a  cardinal  since  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
The  facade  is  unfinished. 

Yiflitorfl  generally  approach  the  church  from  the  Piasza  of  the  Capitol 
by  the  staircase  to  the  £.  of  the  Capitoline  Musenm.  Over  the  door  is 
an  ancient  mosaic:  the  Madonna  between  two  angels. 

The  Intttxior  is  much  disfigured  by  modem  additions.  The  nave  is 
borne  by  22  ancient  columns,  chiefly  of  granite,  varying  greatly  in  style, 
thickness,  and  height.  The  3rd  on  the  left  bears  the  inscription  '•A  cubiculo 
Augtutoruin\  The  rich  ceiling  was  executed  to  commemorate  the  victory 
of  Lepanto  in  1571. 

By  the  wall  of  the  principal  Sktsakcx,  to  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of 
the  astronomer  Lodovico  Grato  (1531) ,  with  a  figure  of  Christ  by  Andrea 
Satuovino  (?);  on  the  left  the  fine  monument  of  Card.  Librettus  or  Ali- 
brettis  (a  member  of  the  celebrated  d'Albret  family  of  S.  France ;  1465), 
with  partly  preserved  painting,  and  the  tomb-relief  (much  worn)  of  arch- 
deacon Giov.  Crivelli  (d.  1132).  by  Donatello,  —  Bight  Aislb,  Ist  Chapel 
(Bufalini) :  'Frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena,  painted  about 
1484,  by  Pinturiechio,  restored  by  Camuecim.  The  decoration  of  the  ceiling 
also  deserves  notice.  Between  the  2nd  and  3rd  chapels  is  a  statue  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  from  the  Palace  of  the  Conservatori.  The  5th  Clutpel  (of 
St.  Matthew)  contains  good  pictures  by  CHrol.  Musiano.  —  LsFX  Aisls.  In 
the  2nd  Chapel  a  manger  (pres^e)  is  fitted  up  at  Christmas,  <.«..  a  gorgeous 
and  brilliantly  illuminated  representation  of  the  Nativity  in  life-size,  with 
the  richly  decorated  image  of  II  Santo  Bambino^  or  Holy  Child,  which  is 
highly  revered.  Between  Christmas  Day  and  Jan.  6th,  from  3  to  4  o'clock 
daily,  children  from  5  to  10  years  of  age  address  their  petitions  to  the  bamb- 
ino, a  carefully  studied  performance,  but  usually  accomplished  with  great 
naturalness  of  gesture  and  manner. 
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Tbahskpt.  On  the  right  and  left,  by  the  pillars  of  the  nave ,  are  two 
*Ambone8  from  the  old  choir,  by  Laurentitu  and  Jacobus  Cosmcu.  The  Chapel 
on  the  right  belongs  to  the  Savelli;  on  the  right  and  left  (the  latter  including 
an  ancient  sarcophagus)  are  monuments  of  the  family,  of  the  Idth  and  14th 
cent,  (of  the  parents  and  a  brother  of  Honorius  IV.).  —  The  left  transept 
contains  a  rectangular  canopy ,  borne  by  8  columns  of  alabaster ,  called 
the  GxppKLLA  Santa,  or  di  S.  Elkna.  Beneath  the  altar,  destroyed  during 
the  French  Revolution  but  restored  in  1835,  the  remains  of  S.  Helena  are 
said  to  repose  in  an  ancient  sarcophagus  of  porphyry.  The  present  altar 
also  encloses  an  ancient  altar,  bearing  the  inscription  Ara  PrimogtniU 
Deiy  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Augustus.  According  to  a 
legend  of  the  12th  cent.,  this  was  the  spot  where  the  Sibyl  of  Tibur  ap- 
peared to  the  emperor,  whom  the  senate  proposed  to  elevate  to  the  rank 
of  a  god,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  new  Revelation.  Hence  the  name, 
'Church  of  the  Altar  of  Heaven".  At  the  end  of  the  N.  transept  is  the 
monument  of  Mattheeus  of  Acquasparta  (d.  1302),  the  general  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, mentioned  by  Dante. 

CaoiB.  To  the  left,  the  handsome  tomb  of  Giov.  Batt.  Savelli  (d.  1498). 
From  1512  to  1665  the  high-altar  was  adorned  with  the  Madonna  of  Foligno 
by  Raphael  (p.  293).  The  donor,  Sigismondo  Conti  da  Foligno,  is  interred 
here.  The  present  altar-piece  is  an  ancient  picture  of  the  Madonna,  ascribed 
to  8t.  Luke. 

The  Franciscan  monasteiy  belonging  to  the  church  was  pulled 
down  in  1888  to  make  room  for  the  Monument  of  Victor  Emma- 
nuel IL^  designed  by  Count  Gins.  Sacconl.  The  work,  which  is  being 
•erected  on  the  N.  end  of  the  Capitol,  has  already  swallowed  np  over 
six  million  francs  as  the  cost  of  the  site  (p.  165),  substrnctures, 
preliminary  operations,  etc. 

The  CBNTHAii  Approach,  ascending  In  low  steps  paved  with 
asphalt  ('la  cordonnata*),  leads  direct  to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  are  copies  of  the  Egyptian  Lions  mentioned 
at  p.  207,  and  at  the  top  a  group  of  the  horse-taming  Dioscuri^  which 
are  said  once  to  have  adorned  the  theatre  of  Pompey.  In  the  pleasure- 
grounds  to  the  left  Is  a  Bronsx  Statue  of  Cola  di  Rienzo,  by  Masinl. 
The  pedestal ,  formed  of  ancient  architectural  aiid  inscribed  frag- 
ments, is  Intended  to  suggest  Rienzi's  antiquarian  studies.  Above 
is  a  cage  containing  a  couple  of  wolves. 

The  design  of  the  present  *PiazBa  del  Campidoglio,  or  Square 
of  the  Capitol  (PI.  II,  20),  is  due  to  Michael  AngelOj  and  its  execu- 
tion was  begun  in  1536  by  Paul  III.  (comp.  p.  199).  The  palaces 
of  the  Conservator!  and  Senators  were  already  in  existence,  but 
their  facades  were  altered.  Michael  Angelo  superintended  in  person 
the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  construction 
of  the  staircase-approach  and  of  the  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  the 
palace  of  the  Senators;  the  rest  was  executed  from  his  plans  by  his 
successors.  The  slanting  position  of  the  palaces' at  the  sides,  which 
causes  the  piazza  to  seem  larger  than  it  is,  is  due  to  the  situation  of 
the  earlier  palace  of  the  Conservatori.  —  On  the  balustrade  in  front, 
at  the  sides  of  the  Dioscuri,  are  the  so-called  Trophies  of  Marius^ 
from  the  water-tower  of  that  name  of  the  Aqua  Julia  (p.  155), 
and  the  statues  of  the  Emp.  Constantino  and  his  son  Constans  from 
the  Therms  of  Constantino  (p.  150).    On  the  right  is  the  first  mile- 
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stone  of  the  ancient  Via  Appia,  and  on  the  left  the  seTenth,  found 
at  Torricola  in  1660. 

In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  rises  the  admiiable  *Equestrian  Statue 
of  Maircus  Awrelvus  (161-181),  in  hronze,  once  gilded,  which  stood 
neai  the  Latoran  in  the  middle  ages ,  and  was ,  as  the  inscription 
records,  transferred  hither  in  1538.  Its  original  position  is  unknown. 
It  owes  its  excellent  preservation  to  the  popular  belief  that  it  was  a 
statue  of  Gonstantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor  (see  pp.  xxx,  1). 
The  height  of  the  pedestal,  which  is  said  to  hare  been  designed  by 
Michad  Angela,  is  skilfully  calculated  so  as  to  permit  spectators  to 
inspect  even  the  head  of  the  statue. 

Behind  this  monument  rises  the  Falasio  del  Senatore  (PL  II, 
20),  which  was  re-erected  by  Boniface  EL.  in  1389  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Tabularium  (p.  212),  and  provided  with  its  handsome  flight  of 
steps  by  Michael  Angela  (p.  200).  The  facade,  slightly  altered  from 
Michael  Angelo's  design,  was  constructed  by  CHrol.  Ramaldi  (1592)« 
The  river-gods  which  adorn  it  are  the  Tiber  (right)  and  Nile  (left) ;  in 
the  centre  is  a  fountain,  above  which  is  a  sitting  statue  of  Rome  from 
Cori  (comp.  p.  386).  The  palace  contains  a  spacious  hall,  for  the 
meetings  of  the  civic  council,  the  offices  of  the. civic  administration, 
dwellings,  and  an  observatory.  The  Campanile  by  Martino  Lunghi 
the  Elder  was  erected  in  1572,  to  replace  an  older  one,  probably 
belonging  (like  the  four  corner- towers,  one  of  which  towards  the 
Forum,  on  the  left,  is  still  recognisable)  to  the  edifice  of  Boniface. 
The  roof,  which  is  adorned  with  a  standing  figure  of  Roma,  commands 
an  extensive  view  (ascent,  see  p.  212). 

The  two  palaces  at  the  sides  now  contain  the  Capitoline  Col- 
lections. The  Palace  of  the  Conservatorij  or  town-council,  on  the 
right,  was  rebuilt  in  1564-68  after  Michael  Angelo's  plans  by  Pros- 
pero  Boccapaduli  and  Tommaso  de'  Cavalieri ;  the  Capitoline  Museum 
(p.  206),  on  the  left,  was  erected  in  1644  by  Girol.  Rainaldi.  —  The 
flights  of  steps  and  triple-arched  colonnades  on  the  E.  side  of  these 
palaces  were  erected  by  Vignola  (ca.  1550);  that  to  the  left  behind 
the  Capitoline  Museum  leads  to  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Aracceli 
(p.  199)  J  that  to  the  right,  on  the  opposite  side,  to  Monte  Caprino 
(p.  212). 

On  the  right  of  the  Palace  of  the  Senators  runs  the  Via  del 
Campidoglio,  and  on  the  left  the  Via  delV  Arco  di  Settimio  Severo 
(p.  228),  both  descending  to  the  Forum. 

A.  Talace  of  the  Conservatoxi. 

The  principal  door  leads  from  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio  into 
the  CovHT.  By  the  right  wall  of  the  court  are  the  hands,  arm,  and 
feet  of  a  colossal  figure  in  marble;  and  the  cinerary  urn  of  Agrippina, 
wife  of  Germanicus,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  employed  as  a 
measure  for  com.  By  the  left  wall  are  alto-reliefs  of  Roman  provinces, 
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interspersed  with  barbaric  trophies  and  weapons,  which  were  found 
in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra  (p.  162) ;  also  a  colossal  head,  perhaps  of 
Domitian.  —  In  the  centre  of  the  colonnade  opposite  the  entrance, 
a  statue  of  Roma;  at  the  sides  statues  of  barbarians  in  grey  marble. 
To  the  left,  in  the  comer,  a  colossal  bronze  head ;  right,  a  noteworthy 
antique  group  of  a  horse  torn  by  a  lion,  said  to  have  been  restored 
by  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  Entbakcb-Hall:  opposite  the  staircase,  30.  Modern 
^columna  rostrata',  with  the  antique  fragment  of  an  inscription  in 
honour  of  C.  Duilius,  the  victor  at  Mylas,  B.O.  260  (the  early  original 
was  probably  replaced  at  the  beginning  of  the  imperial  period  by 
the  extant  marble  copy).  Below  the  window  is  a  statue  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  King  of  Sicily  (till  1870  in  the  large  Hall  of  the  Capitol), 
who  was  senator  of  Rome  in  1263-66,  1268-78,  and  1281-84. 

On  each  side  of  the  Staikoasb  are  Roman  inscriptions  built  into 
ihe  wall,  most  of  which  were  found  on  the  Esquiline.  —  On  the 
landing  of  the  staircase  is  a  pedestal  with  a  list  of  streets  in  the  1st, 
10th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  regions  of  ancient  Rome,  dating  from 
136  A.D.  Built  into  the  walls  are  four  noteworthy  reliefs  from  a 
triumphal  arch  of  M.  Aurelius,  found  near  S.  Martina  in  the  Forum : 
on  the  right,  44.  Sacrifice  in  front  of  the  Oapitollne  temple ;  on  the 
long  wall,  43.  Entry  of  the  emperor;  42.  Pardon  of  conquered 
enemies ;  41.  His  reception  by  Roma  at  the  triumphal  gate.  Also 
ancient  inscriptions.  —  On  the  left,  aboye  the  landing,  No.  43, 
Relief,  Curtius  on  horseback  leaping  into  the  gulf  (15th  or  16th 
cent.).  —  In  the  passage  above,  two  reliefs  from  the  triumphal  arch 
of  M.  Aurelius  (p.  161),  representing  an  oration  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  the  apotheosis  of  Faustina.  On  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Collections  described  below.  —  Admissiorhj  see  pp.  126,  127.  Comp. 
the  Plan,  p.  204. 

We  traverse  two  Rooms  with  modem  lists  of  Roman  magistrates, 
and  enter  a  long  Cobbibob  containing  the  so-called  Pbotomotbca, 
a  collection  of  busts  of  celebrated  Italians  (especially  in  the  domains 
of  science  and  art),  the  nucleus  of  which  was  formed  by  the  busts 
removed  from  the  Pantheon  in  1820  by  order  of  Pius  YII.  To  the 
right  of  the  entrance  is  a  bust  of  Pius  VII.  by  Canova;  at  the  end 
of  the  corridor  is  a  monument  to  Canova  by  L,  Fabris,  Several  emin- 
ent foreigners  have  also  been  admitted:  e.g.  (1.)  Winckelmann, 
(r.)  Poussin  and  Raphael  Meugs.  On  the  walls  are  old  plans  and 
views  of  Rome.  —  The  second  door  to  the  right  in  this  passage  is 
the  entrance  to  the  New  Capitoline  Museum  (see  below),  while  the 
last  door  but  two  leads  to  the  picture-gallery  (p.  205),  and  the  last 
but  one  leads  up  two  steps  to  the  7th,  6th,  and  5th  rooms  of  the  New 
^^pitollne  Museum  (pp.  205,  204). 

The  ^ew  Capitoline  Colleetion  contains  chiefly  the  bronzes 
nd  the  antiques  found  during  the  construction  of  the  new  streets  of 
4he  E.  quarter  of  the  city,  which  become  municipal  property  (p.  146). 
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I.  Boom  of  thb  Bbonzs  Utbnsilb.  Bronte  Chariot^  with  repre- 
sentations in  relief;  fine  magisteilAl  Bronxe  Seat  (bisellium),  with 
a  footstool,  adorned  with  inlaid  silver  work,  fonnd  at  the  ancient 
Amitemnm  (erroneously  restored;  the  portions  ending  in  asses' 
heads,  now  forming  the  back,  were  originally  supports  under  the 
seat) ;  Litter,  inlaid  with  silver.  Along  the  walls  are  smaller  bronzes, 
including  a  Hermaphrodite,  from  whose  back  springs  an  arabesque, 
(fountain-figure).  —  The  door  in  front  of  us  leads  to  the  — 

II.  Room,  which  contains  the  CoUeetion  of  Coins.  —  The  door 
to  the  left  in  Room  I.  leads  into  the  large  octagonal  — 

III.  DoMB  Saloon,  constructed  of  iron  and  wood  in  the  Pompe- 
ian  style,  by  Yespignani.  In  the  Yestlbule :  to  the  right,  2.  Tomb- 
stone of  Q.  SulpieUiS  Maximus^  a  boy  of  11^2  years,  who,  according 
to  the  Latin  inscription,  worked  himself  to  death  after  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  a  competition  (agon)  in  extemporising  in 
Greek  verses ,  instituted  by  Domitian  in  94  A.D. ;  the  verses  are 
inscribed  on  each  side  of  the  statuette  of  the  youthful  poet.  To  the 
left :  8.  Sitting  figure  of  Terra  Mater  (Mother  Earth),  in  a  small  tem- 
ple with  inscription.  -^Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  beautiful  foun- 
tain-spout in  the  fomi  of  a  drinking-horn,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion by  Pontios  of  Athens,  found  in  the  garden  of  Maecenas  (p.  156). 
18.  Youthful  athlete  pouring  oil  into  his  left  hand  from  an  oil-  , 
flask;  14, 16.  Tritons,  forming  part  of  the  following  group.  '15.  Half-f"^ 
figure  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  with  the  attributes  of  Hercules ; 
the  marble  still  displays  its  original  polish;  the  pedestal  is  formed 
by  two  Amazons  (one  only  preserved)  bearing  a  shield  enclosed  by 
oomucopin ;  below  which  is  a  celestial  globe.  19.  Figure  of  Bonus 
Eventus,  with  a  cornucopia.  21.  Large  sarcophagus  fromVicovaro 
(p.  378),  with  hunting  scenes.  24.  Terpsichore;  25,  27.  Well-pre- 
served youthful  portrait-heads,  found  together  on  the  Esquiline ; 
*26.  So-called  Esquiline  Venus,  but  more  probably  Atalanta  in  the 
act  of  loosening  her  hair  before  starting  in  the  race  with  Hippo- 
menes  (both  arms  missing).  Then,  two  statues  of  a  post-Constant- 
ine  period,  each  holding  aloft  a  cloth  in  the  right  hand  as  the  signal 
for  starting  in  the  chariot^race.   Graceful  figure  of  a  young  girl  on 

a  bench.  33.  Statue  of  Claudia  Justa,  with  attributes  of  Fortune ; 
Statue  of  Thanatos,  god  of  death,  wrongly  restored  as  a  lyre-player 
(the  original  had  a  bow  in  the  left  hand  and  an  inverted  torch  in 
the  right).  In  a  niche  behind,  to  the  right,  Belief,  representing 
Vulcan  and  three  Cyclopes  forging  the  shield  of  Achilles;  •36. 
Head  of  a  Centaur  (Chiron) ;  38,  42,  43.  Athletes ;  46.  Marsyas 
(the  tree  and  the  extremities  are  modem  restorations).  Opposite,  69. 
Head  of  an  Amazon.  In  the  middle,  between  the  pillars :  62-65. 
Caryatides  in  the  archaistic  style ;  two  large  vases  (cratera),  one  with 
Paris  and  Helen  and  on  the  back  archaistic  group  of  the  three  (draped) 
Graces,  the  other  with  spirited  Bacchic  representations.  35.  Infant 
Hercules  with  the  lion's  skin,  club,  and  bow-case,  in  his  left  hand 
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the  apples  of  the  Hesperldes;  10.  Old  woman  carrying  a  lamh. 
Statuette  of  an  old  fisherman;  Statuette  of  a  boy  at  play,  aiming  a 
nnt  at  a  pyramid  of  nuts  on  the  ground  (comp.  No.  19,  in  theOalleria 
dei  Candelabri  of  the  Vatican,  p.  298).    Farther  on  is  the  — 

lY.  Gallbbt.  To  the  right:  46.  Colossal  host  of  Msscenas; 
Tombstone  of  the  shoemaker  CJuUuaHdius^  with  life-like  portrait 
(1st  cent.  A.D.};  75.  Ftghting  Hercules  y  with  a  portrait -head; 
several  fine  ancient  Greek  tombstones  with  female  figures ;  Replica 
of  the  so-called  Penelope  (Vatican  Gallery ;  p.  300) ;  Votive  relief 
of  an  athlete  washing  his  hands ;  70.  Colossal  foot  in  marble,  with  a 
sandal  adorned  with  a  pleasing  composition  of  Tritons,  Cupids, 
and  dolphins.  —  On  the  walls  of  the  adjoining  Cobbidob  :  Priest's 
boy  with  a  sucking-pig  for  sacrifice.  126.  Torso  of  a  Charioteer, 
in  the  act  of  mounting  his  chariot ;  125.  Boy  (restored  as  Mer- 
cury) playing  with  a  tortoise  (fountain-figure) ;  124.  Marble  vase, 
richly  adorned  with  acanthus  leaves;  123.  Boy  with  a  small 
dog.  On  the  sarcophagus  to  the  right  are  several  heads ;  that  of 
Atthis  (under  glass)  shows  traces  of  painting  and  gilding.  Bust  of 
Anacreofij  the  poet,  found  in  the  gardens  of  Cassar,  outside  the 
Porta  Portese.  Adjacent,  70.  Torso  of  Athena,  modelled  after  the 
Parthenos  of  Phidias;  fragment  of  a  marble  shield  with  battle- 
scenes.  To  the  left ,  130.  Silenus  in  a  crouching  attitude,  a  foun- 
tain-figure. 

We  cross  the  end  of  the  Protomoteca  (passing  the  monument  of 
Canova  on  the  right),  and  enter  the  — 

V.  Room  of  the  Tb&bacottas,  chiefly  common  domestic  utensils 
and  architectural  fragments.  In  the  comer  to  the  left  is  a  seated 
female  figure.  Reliefs  with  landscapes  (views  of  the  Nile)  and 
mythological  scenes  (Hercules  and  Telephus),  many  showing  traces 
of  colouring.  By  the  exit  are  an  ivory  diptych  (note-book)  and  a 
stylus,  etc.  The  wall-paintings  (from  a  tomb  on  the  Esquiline ; 
2nd  cent.,  B.  C.)  represent  the  military  achievements  of  Q.  Fabius 
and  M.  Fannius. 
Y^  ^I-  Room  op  the  Bbonzbs.  At  the  entrance,  ^Ronum  Priest's 
/Boy  (Cajamns)  •jyEphesian  Diana,  on  a  trilateral  altar.  —  By  the 
/  window,  so-callelt*CapitoZm«  Wolf^  frequently  but  grouudlessly 
identified  with  A.e  work  which  the  sedlles  Cneius  and  Quintus 
Ogulnius  erected  in  B.  C.  296 ;  the  style  seems  rather  to  refer  it  to 
the  5th  cent.  B.C.  Comparison  with  ancient  Roman  coins  shows 
that  the  wolf  stood  alone,  with  its  head  turned  menacingly  towards 
some  enemy.  In  the  middle  ages  (before  the  10th  cent.)  this  work, 
with  other  bronzes,  was  erected  near  the  Lateran,  and  was  perhaps 
subjected  at  the  same  time  to  the  damaging  restoration  by  solder- 
ing and  filing  which  has  seriously  injured  it.  The  twins,  Romulus 
and  Remus,  were  not  added  until  the  16th  century.  — In  the  glass- 
case  in  the  centre:  Edge-tile  in  the  shape  of  a  woman's  head;  frag- 
ment of  another,  with  the  mask  of  Silenus ,  found  on  the  Monte 
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Capilno  an^  perhaps  dating  from  the  temple  of  the  Gapitoline  Jove 
as  it  existedhefoie  the  time  of  SnlJa.  —  36.  Small  three-hodied 
Heeate.  Th?v  Tliom  Extractor ,  a  boy  lemoYlng  a  thorn  from  hie 
foot.  Gilded  Statue  of  HercuUs ,  found  in  the  Fornm  *Boarium 
(p.  239),  under  SixtusIV.  *Hor8e,  sadly  mutilated,  hut  of  excellent 
workmanship,  found  at  TrasteTere  together  with  the  fragments  of  a 
Bull,  Then  a  Colossal  Hand  and  a  Colossal  Foot,  To  the  left  of 
the  exit,  an  expressiy^^ronze  Head,  said  to  he  that  of  L,  Junius 
Brutusj  who  expelled  the  kings  and  became  the  first  consul ;  eyes 
inserted.  Vase^  found  near  Anzio,  presented  by  King  Mithridates 
to  a  gymnasium  (foot  and  handles  modern). 

Yn.  Room  of  thb  Etsuboan  Tbbbaoottas,  the  so-called 
Museo  Italico,  a  collection  of  vases,  terracottas  (Including  two  sar- 
cophagi with  figures  on  the  lids),  bronzes,  and  various  anticaglias 
from  Etrurla  and  Latium.  Under  glass :  Silver  cover  of  a  cist  with 
archaic  figures  of  animals,  found  at  Palestrina. 

On  quitting  this  collection  we  pass  through  the  first  door  on  the 
right  in  the  corridor  and  ascend  to  the  — 

Picture  Gallery  ('Pinacoteca') ,  founded  by  Benedict  XIY. 
The  names  of  the  artists  and  the  subjects  are  attached  to  the  pic- 
tures. Excellent  catalogue  by  A.  Venturi  (i^^  fr.;  not  sold  in  the 
museum),  to  which  the  old  numbers  given  below  in  brackets  refer. 
—  Straight  in  front  is  the  — 

I.  Saloon.  Entrance-wall,  to  the  right  of  the  door:  *84  (89).  Rnbens^ 
Bomnlns  and  Remus.  Bight  wall.  80  (145),  Dotso  Dcssi  (not  Qiorgione)^ 
Holy  Family;  78(6).  BomantUi,  St.  Cecilia-,  72(7)-  Pietroda  (7or*ona.  Triumph 
of  Dionysus;  70(l?f).  Lorenzo  diCredi^  Madonna  and  Child;  69(14).  N.PouBain^ 
Flora  (copy  of  the  picture  in  the  Louvre);  16  (20).  Chtido  Reni^  Mary  Magda- 
len; 60  (19).  Valentin y  Christ  in  the  Temple.  Above  the  windows:  86-94 
(1-10).  Ten  frescoes  attributed  to  Lo  Spagno  (p- 50),  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
formerly  in  the  hunting-lodge  of  La  Magliana  (p.  394).  — ifarrow  wall :  58  (142). 
Albani,  Nativity  of  the  Virgin ;  fiT  (26).  Dom.  Tintoretto ,  Mary  Magdalen ; 
50  (27).  Fra  Bartolommeo  (?  more  probably  Franc.  Franeici)^  Presentation  in 
the  Temple;  53(30).  Garofalo^  Holy  Family;  47(94).  Cfuercino,  Persian  Sibyl 
Tschool-piece) ;  46  (70).  Ptiolo  Veronete^  Madonna  and  saints  (copy) ;  above, 
loo,  101.  Lo  Spagnay  86.  Stephen  and  Benedict,  frescoes  from  the  conrent 
of  Campo  Marzo  in  Rome.  Left  wall:  41  (9).  Albania  Magdalen;  86  (52.1 
a.  Botticelli (^i)y  Madonna  and  saints;  32(65).  Ag.Carraeoi^  Holy  Family;  29 
(196).  Cola  delV  Amairice^  Death  of  Mary ;  26  (195).  Paolo  Veronese,  Ascen- 
sion ;  19  (54).  Garo/alOy  Coronation  of  St.  Catharine ;  17  (2).  Guido  Reniy  A 
glorified  spirit  (unfinished);  13(78).  School  of  Franc.  Francia,  Madonna  and 
saints  (151B).  —  We  traverse  a  small  passage,  in  which  are  (102-110)  some 
interesting  views  of  Borne  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cent.,  by  L.  Vanvitelh\ 
and  enter  the  — 

II.  Boom.  139  (80).  Velazquez,  Portrait;  137  (100).  Von  Dyck  (?  Venturi 
ascribes  it  to  Txberio  Tindli),  Good  double  portrait;  134.  Portrait  of  Michael 
Angelo>*128  (106).  Van  Dyck^  Portraits  of  the  poets  Thomas  Killigrew  and 
Henry^rew ;  122  (204).  Style  of  Oarqfalo,  Adoration  of  the  kines ;  120  (161). 
OarofalOj  Annunciation ;  118  (201).  Copy  after  Oarqfalo,  Transfiguration  of 
the  Madonna;  117  (223).  Paolo  Veronese  (?  more  probably  Carletto  Caliari}, 
Madonna  and  angels. 

III.  Boom.  141  (132).  Oiov.  BeUini  (?),  Portrait  of  himself;  143  (87). 
Giov.  Bellini  {ov  Garofalo'i)^  St.  Nicholas  of  Barr%tl43(124).  Titian,  Baptism 
of  Christ;  138  (146).  Gentile  Bellini  (?),  Portrait,  said  to  be  of  Petrarch; 
147  (129).   Giov.  Buoncomiglio,  Portrait  of  himself;  161  (98).  School  of  Giov, 
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BelUni,  Holy  Family.  —  Left  waU:  169  (222).  Batsano^  Christ  in  the  house 
of  the  Pharisee.  X/ 

rv.  Boom.  Left  wall^97  (234).  Paolo  Veronese^  Rape  of  Europa  (copy)-, 
903  (180).  Palma  VeecMo  (not  Tiiian),  Christ  and  the  Woman  taken  in 
adultery  ;4X)4  (164).  Qarofalo^  Madonna  (copy);  (169).  Oignani^  Madonna^  (41). 
Nie,  Pouttint  OTTDheviSi  (154).  School  of  Paolo  Veronese ^^  St.  Magdalen.  — 
Karrow  wanY*»*221  (143).  ChterdnOy  St.  Petronilla  raised  from  her  tomb  and 
shown  to  her  bridegroom ,  a  colossal  picture  painted  for  St.  Peter's,  now 
replaced  there  by  a  cgpy  in  mosaic.  —  Bight  wall:  227  (128).  Caravaggio^ 
Fortune-telling  gips J3f241(ll'n.  Otiercinoy  Cleopatra  and  Octavian  ^  245  (116), 
Guido  Reni^  St.  SebastianV247  (47).  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Bape  of  the  Sabine 
women.  —  Exit  wall:  25^(190).  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Alexander  and  Darius; 
253  (58).  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Polyxena  sacrificing  herself  on  the  grave  of 
Achilles. 

The  Sale  del  Conservatori  (i.e.  of  the  town-oounciUois)  mainly 
contain  frescoes  and  other  works  of  art,  chiefly  of  the  end  of  the  16th 

century. 

We  pass  through  a  Cobbidob,  containing  a  collection  of  porcelain  pre- 
sented by  Oonte  Cini,  and  the  old  Chapbl,  containing  a  fresco  (Madonna) 
and  angels  by  Agottino  d*Ingegno,  formerly  ascribed  to  Pinturicchio.  We 
then  reach  the  I.  Boom,  the  walls  of  which  are  frescoed  by  Sodoma  with 
scenes  from  the  Punic  Wars.  —  II.  Boom  (to  the  right) :  Frescoes  by  Lou- 
rati ;  statues  of  the  generals  Marcantonio  Colonna,  Alexander  Farnese,  Bo- 
spigliosi,  Aldobrandini,  and  Barberini.  —  m.  Labob  Saloon,  with  frescoes 
by  the  Cavaliere  d'Arpino,  representing  the  Combat  of  the  Horatii  and  the 
Curiatii,  and  other  scenes  from  the  period  of  the  Kings ;  it  also  contains  a 
bronze  statue  of  Innocent  X.  by  Algardi^  and  a  marble  statue  of  Urban 
VIII.  by  Bernini.  —  We  now  return  through  B.  II.  into  the  IV.  Boom. 
Scenes  from  the  Cimbrian  war,  and  several  antique  busts.  —  V.  Boom: 
Fragments  of  the  ^Faeti  Consularety  or  lists  of  Boman  consuls,  and  (on  the 
side  pillars)  of  all  triumphs  from  Bomulus  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  found 
in  1546  (and  smaller  fragments  in  the  present  century),  between  the  temples 
of  Castor  and  Faustina.  They  were  originally  exhibited  in  the  Begia,  or 
official  residence  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  (p.  221).  The  busts  of  B.  Bor- 
ffhesi  (by  A.Tadolini)  and  If.  Henzm  (by  J.  KopO,  two  scholars  who  explained 
the  Fasti,  were  placed  here  in  1888.  The  ancient  hermse  with  modem  in- 
scriptions are  unimportant.  —  VI.  Boom.  Several  antiques :  bronze  jug 
in  the  form  of  a  female  head ;  two  ducks ;  head  of  Medusa,  by  Bernini, 
Bust  of  Michael  Angelo.  —  VII.  Boom,  a  small  room,  with  relics  of 
Garibaldi,  weapons,  garlands,  banners,  letters,  etc.  —  VIII.  Boom,  for- 
merly the  assembly-hall  of  the  Senate.  The  firieze,  representing  scenes  ./ 
from  the  life  of  Scipio  Africanus,  is  attributed  to  Ann.  Carraeci.  On  the  . 
walls  is  tapestry  woven  at  8.  Michele.  Also  busts  in  marble  of  Victoj|^  7 
Emmanuel  II.,  Cavour,  and  Mazzini.       y^  \^  ^  Ji  .^  ^^\y ' 

Thismnsenm  was  founded  by  Innocent  X.,/ind  extendaA  ny/ 
Clement  XII.,  Benedict  XIV. ,  Clement  XIII.,  and  Pius  VI.  The 
works  carried  off  by  the  French  were  restored  with  few  exceptions 
to  Pius  Vn.  The  collection  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Vatican, 
but  is  rich  in  admirable  works.  Admimcm^  see  pp.  126,127.  Catalogue, 
prepared  for  the  Oommlsslone  Archeologica  Munidpale  in  1882, 
(3fr.).    Corap.  the  Plan,  p.  205. 

Ground  Floor.  —  In  the  centre  of  the  Coubt  (Oortile) :  in  front, 
above  the  fountain  is  the  so-called  *Marforio,  a  colossal  river-god, 
probably  representing  the  Rhine  ox  Danube,  erected  in  the  middle 
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ages  in  the  Via  di  Maifoiio  opposite  the  Career  Mameitinus,  where 
it  was  employed  as  a  yehicle  for  the  sarcastic  answers  to  the  inters 
rogatories  of  Pasquino  (see  p.  190).  By  the  wall,  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  Marforio;  3,13.  Figures  of  Pan,  two  architectonic  sup- 
porting-figures found  in  the  Piazza  del  Satiri,  on  the  site  of  the  or- 
chestra of  Pompey's  Theatre  (p.  192).  Among  the  other  sculptures, 
most  of  which  are  unimportant,  are  the  two  B^^tian  Lions  of  basalt 
(formerly  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  Capitol),  two  Oranite  Co- 
Inmns  with  reliefs,  and  two  large  Canopi  (dog-faced  baboons) ,  all 
from  the  Temple  of  Isis  near  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerra  (p.  166). 

In  the  lower  Corbidob  (PI.  4) ,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance : 
Sarcophagus  with  Bacchanalian  representations,  purposely  mutilat- 
ed. At  the  end  of  this  corridor,  to  the  right:  21.  Lower  part  of 
statue  of  a  barbarian  in  pavonazzetto,  originally  on  the  attica  of  the 
Arch  of  Constantine.    Here  also  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

I.  Room  (PI.  1).  In  the  centre  is  an  altar  with  a  sacrificial  re- 
lief, erected  by  the  superintendents  of  a  Roman  district  (Yicus 
^scnleti),  found  in  1888  near  the  Ponte  Garibaldi.  On  the  walls 
are  several  ancient  mosaics ,  one  of  which  (No.  28)  represents  a 
harbour  (found  on  the  Quirinal  in  1878).  Above  the  door  of  the 
2nd  room :  14.  Cupids  binding  a  lion,  with  Hercules  in  female  at- 
tire spinning  in  the  background.  By  the  door,  under  glass,  is  (27) 
a  mosaic  representing  the  rising  of  the  Nile.  —  In  the  H.  Room 
(PI.  2)  are  two  Sarcophagi,,  found  in  1889  in  the  Prati  di  Castello. 
That  to  the  right  contains  the  skeleton  of  a  girl  named  Crepereia 
Tryphffina ,  who  was  buried  with  rich  gold  ornaments  and  other 
articles,  including  a  doll  of  oak-wood.  —  In  the  middle  of  the  lU. 
Room  (PI.  3)  is  a  large  pedestal ,  which ,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion, bore  a  statue  of  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  In  this  room 
also  is  a  sarcophagus  with  reliefs  of  Cupids  gathering  grapes  (with 
well-preserved  gilding). 

We  return  to  the  doaniDon  (PI.  4).  To  the  right  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance :  36.  Polyphemus  the  Cyclops  with  one  of  his  victims 
(erroneously restored  as  Pan);  (right)  21.  Colossal  Mars  (legs mod- 
em) ;  by  the  window,  38.  Hercules  with  the  Hydra,  restored  by  Al- 
gardi;  the  parts  originally  missing,  the  Hydra  (No.  39)  and  leg  of 
HeorouJes,  were  afterwards  discovered  and  are  now  exhibited  beside 
the  restored  group.  —  Adjacent,  to  the  right ,  is  the  entrance  to 
three  rooms  containing  inscriptions  and  several  Interesting  sarcophagi. 

I.  Room  (PI.  5).  In  the  centre :  Ara,  which  stood  in  the  market- 
place of  Albano  till  1743,  with  archaic  representation  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules.  30.  Sarcophagus  with  the  history  of  Me- 
leager.  —  II.  Room  (PI.  6)  to  the  right,  5.  Sarcophagus  with  battle 
between  the  Romans  and  Gauls  (perhaps  a  copy  of  a  celebrated 
work  of  the  Pergamenean  school);  (left)  11.  Oippus  of  T.  Statilius 
Aper,  the  architect  ('mensor  aedificiorum'),  with  a  wild  boar  (aper)     / 

his  feet  and  a  measuring-wand  and  other  instruments  at  the// 
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gides.  —  in.  Room  (PL  7).  j^arge  Sarcophagus  (formerly  suppos- 
ed to  be  that  of  Alex.  SeTeras  and  his  mother  Mammsa),  with 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Achilles :  Achilles  among  the  daughters  of 
Lyoomedes,  (left)  farewell  of  Deidamia,  (right)  aiming  of  Achilles; 
at  the  back,  Priam  begging  for  the  body  of  Hector  (found  in  1594 
with  the  Portland  Vase  of  the  British  Mnsenm  on  the  Monte  del 
Grano,  near  the  Porta  Furba,  p.  345).  On  the  rear  wall,  3.  Relief 
of  an  Archigallus  (Priest  of  Oybele).  Several  of  the  inscriptions  are 
dedicated  to  their  local  gods  by  natives  of  Palmyra  residing  in  Rome. 
—  We  now  retnm  to  the  hall,  and  ascend  the  staircase  to  the 
first  floor. 

Into  the  walls  of  the  Staiboasb  (PI.  8).  are  built  the  frag- 
ments of  a  marble  Plan  of  JSome,  fonnd  in  the  16th  cent,  behind 
SS.  Gosma  e  Damiano  (p.  222).  This  important  record  of  the 
topography  of  ancient  Rome  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Seyerns  and  in  antiquity  was  placed  on  the  Templum  Sacra  Urbis 
(p.  222).  Some  of  the  pieces  found  have  been  lost  again ,  but  are 
supplemented  from  the  extant  drawings  (these  parts  are  indicated 
by  asterisks). 

First  Floor.  —  Straight  in  front:  I.  Room  of  thb  Dying 
Gladiatob.  In  the  centf9\**l.  So-called  Dying  Qladiaior,  found 
at  Rome  in  the  16th  oe^t.  and  originally  preserved  in  the  Villa 
Ludovisl.  The  trifling  restorations  (right  arm  and  part  of  the  base) 
are  said  to  have  been  made  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  dying  warrior, 
recognized  as  a  Gaul  by  his  twisted  collar,  short  hair,  and  mustache, 
is  sitting  on  his  shield ,  while  the  blood  pours  from  his  wounded 
breast;  he  has  eyidently  inflicted  the  fatal  blow  himself,  having 
previously  broken  the  crooked  horn  which  lies  on  his  shield.  He 
exhibits  the  same  dignity  of  character  that  prefers  death  to  captiv- 
ity as  the  Barbarian  in  the  group  now  in  the  Museo  Boncampagni 
(p.  140),  which  was  probably  found  at. the  same  lime  (comp. 
p.  xlvi).  The  visitor  will  readily  recall  the  exquisite  lines  by 
Byron:  Ohilde  Harold,  Canto  iv.,  140.  —  Right. wall:  ♦5.  Head  of 
Dionysus^  erroneously  taken  for  a  woman's  (Ariadne's) ;  4.  Ama- 
zon, in  the  style  of  that  from  the  Villa  Mattel  (p.  300) ;  the  head  is 
antique  but  belonged  originally  to  some  other  statue  ]  3.  Alexander 
the  Great;  2.  Demeter.  Opposite  the  entrance:  16.  M.  Jun.  Bru- 
tus, the  'tu  quoque  Brute'  of  Gasar;  15.  Priestess  of  Isis;  14.  Statue 
of  a  girl  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  restored  as  Flora.  Left  wall : 
*12.  Antinous^  from  Hadrian's  Villa  (p.  xlix),  by  recent  authorities 
regarded  as  merely  a  genre  figure  of  a  youth  anglin1||^*10.  Resting 
Satyr  of  Praxiteles,  one  of  the  best  of  the  extant  cc^ies  (p.  xliv), 
the  frequency  of  which  (over  30)  Welcker  is  inclined  to  attribute 
partly  to  the  fact  that  satyrs  were  favourite  ornaments  for  fountains. 

This  is  the   figure  that  suggested  the  title  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
romance,  The  Marble  Faun  (see  p.  zxv),  in  the  opening  pages  of  which  o<>     i      y 
curs  a  fine  description  of  the  statue.  _  I     / 


9.  Girl  protecting  a  dove.    Entrance  wall:  *8.  Portrait  statue, 
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said  to  be  of  Zeno,  found  in  1701  in  axilla  of  Antoninus  Pius  at 
Oivitk  Lavinia. 

II.  Stanza  dbl  Fauno.  On  the  walls,  seals,  reliefs ,  inscrip- 
tions, etc. ,  among  them  the  Lex  Begia  of  Yespasian  (black  tablet 
of  bronze  on  the  entrance-wall),  whence  Cola  di  Rienzo  (p.  xxxv) 
once  demonstrated  to  the  people  the  might  and  liberty  of  ancient 
Rome.  In  the  centre,  1.  Satyr  (Fauno)  in  rosso  antico,  raising  a 
bunch  of  grapes  to  his  mouth ,  ftom  Hadrian's  Villa,  placed  on  a 
remarkable  altar,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Sol.  Window-wall:  26.  Cir- 
cular ara  with  a  rostrum,  and  the  inscription  Ara  TranquillitatU , 
found  together  with  the  Ara  Yentorum  and  the  Ara  Neptuni  at  the 
harbour  of  Anzio  (p.  398),  where  they  were  employed  by  sailors  lor 
offering  sacrifices  on  their  embarkation  or  return.  Wall  of  egress : 
3.  Sarcophagus  with  relief  of  Diana  and  Endymion ;  8.  Boy  with 
mask  of  Silenus.  Entrance- wall :  16.  Boy  struggling  with  a  goose, 
copy  of  a  statue  by  Boethos,  excavated  near  the  Lateran  in  1741 ; 
18.  Sarcophagus  with  battle  of  Amazons. 

III.  Labgb  Saloon.  In  the  centre :  5.  iEsculapius,  in  the  black 
marble  known  as  nero  antico,  on  an  altar  with  the  representation 
of  a  sacrifice.  2,  4.  Two  Centaurs  in  bigio  morato ,  by  Aristeas 
and  Papiasy  found  in  Hadrian's  Villa  (p.  372)  in  1736 ;  3.  Colossal 
basaltic  statue  of  the  youthful  Hercules  ,  found  on  the  Aventine ; 
it  stands  on  a  beautiful  altar  of  Jupiter,  embellished  with  represen- 
tations of  his  birth,  education,  etc. ;  1.  Jupiter,  in  nero  antico, 
found  at  Anzio ,  on  an  altar  adorned  with  Mercury,  Apollo,  and 
Diana ,  in  the  archaistic  style.  —  Window-wall  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance :  29.  Portrait-statue,  restored  as  Hygiela ;  30.  Apollo ;  32. 
M.  Aurelius ;  33.  Wounded  Amazon ;  34.  Mars  and  Venus,  with 
portrait-features;  36.  Athena.  —  Wall  of  egress:  6.  Satyr;  7. 
Apollo;  8.  Minerva;  9.  Colossal  bust  of  Trajan  with  civic  crown. 
—  Right  wall :  13.  Hadrian  as  Mars.  In  the  niche :  17.  Athena^ 
archaistic  statue.  19.  Amazon;  20.  Apollo;  21.  Mercury;  22. 
Old  woman,  perhaps  the  nurse  from  a  group  of  the  Children  of 
Niobe ;  24.  Ceres  (?).  —  Entrance-wall :  25.  Colossal  bust  of  An- 
toninus Pius ;  27.  Hunter  with  a  hare ;  28.  Harpocrates,  god  of 
silence,  from  Hadrian's  Villa. 

IV.  Room  op  the  Philosophbks.  On  the  wall  valuable  *Belief8^ 
six  from  the  frieze  of  a  temple  of  Neptune^  with  sacrificial  imple- 
ments and  parts  of  ships  (Nos.  99, 100, 102, 104, 105, 107).  —In  the 
centre:  No.  98.  the  sitting  consular  ♦Statue  of  Marcus  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  (?),  conqueror  of  Syracuse ,  B.  C.  212,  from  the  Giustinianl 
eolleetion ,  formerly  in  the  Museo  Chiaramonti.  Also  93  *Bu8ts  of 
CeUhrattd  Characters  of  Antiquity,  to  some  of  which  arbitrary  names 
are  affixed :  4,  *5,  6.  Socrates ;  8.  Cameades ;  9.  Aristides  the  ora- 
tor;  10.  Hellenistic  poet  (perhaps  Callimachus  or  Philetas),  usually 
but  groundlessly  described  as  Seneca ;  21 .  Diogenes  the  Cynic ;  22.  I 
Sophocles;  25.  Theon;  27.  Pythagoras;  28.  Alexander  the  Great  (?)i/ 
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30.  Aristophanes  (?);  31.  Demosthenes;  33,  34.  Sophocles;  35. 
Alcibiades;  37.  Hippocrates;  38.  Chrysippns;  44,  45, *46.  Homer, 
48.  Cn.  Domitins  Corhnlo,  general  under  ClandiTis  and  Nero;  *49. 
Scipio  Africanns ,  recognisable  by  the  wonnd  on  his  head  which 
he  received  when  a  youth  at  the  battle  of  Ticinns,  whilst  saving 
his  father's  life ;  58.  Plato ;  '59.  Arminius  the  Chemscan  (?), 
erroneously  named  Cecrops ;  63.  Epicurus  and  Metrodorus,  a  double 
herma;  64.  Epicurus;  72,  73.  Julian  the  Apostate;  76.  Terence, 
according  to  others  0.  Asinius  PoUio ;  •82.  ^schylus  (?).  The 
names  of  the  busts  by  the  window- wall  are  unknown. 

V.  Room  op  thb  Busts  op  thb  Emfebobs.  Reliefs  by  the 
entrance- wall :  •92.  Endymion  asleep,  beside  him  the  watchful 
dog ;  ^89.  Perseua  liberating  Andromeda  (these  two  belong  to  the 
eight  reliefs  in  the  Pal.  Spada,  p.  193).  Above  the  window  are 
other  sarcophagus-reliefs.  —  The  ^Collection  of  the  Emperors'  Busts 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  existence ;  the  names  are  ior  the 
most  part  verified  by  coins  (comp.  p.  xlvii). 

In  the  centre:  *84.  Sitting  female  statue,  believed  to  be  Agrippina, 
daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  wife  of  Germanicus  and  mother  of  Galignla.  The 
numbering  of  the  busts  commences  in  the  upper  row.  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance-door.  1.  Julius  Caesar;  2.  Augustus;  Marcellus,  nephew  of  the 
latter (?)•,  4,  5.  Tiberius;  6.  Drusus  the  elder,  brother  of  Tiberius*,  7.  Dru- 
8US,  son  of  Tiberius;  8.  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusus,  mother  of 
Germanicus  and  Claudius;  9.  Germanicus;  10.  Agrippina,  his  wife;  "^11. 
Caligula,  in  basalt ;  12.  Claudius ;  13.  Messalina,  fifth  wife  of  Claudius ; 
14.  Agrippina  the  younger,  daughter  of  Germanicus,  mother  of  Kero  and 
last  wife  of  Claudius;  16.  Nero;  16.  Nero  (freely  restored);  17.  Poppeea, 
Nero's  second  wife;  18.  Galba  (modern);  19.  Otho;  20.  Vitellius  (?);  21. 
Vespasian;  22.  Titus;  23.  Julia,  his  daughter;  24.  Domitian;  *25.  Bomitia, 
wife  of  Domitian;  26.  Nerva  (modem?);  27.  Trajan;  28.  Plotina,  his  wife; 
29.  Martiana,  his  sister;  30.  Madidia,  her  daughter;  31,  32.  Hadrian,  33. 
Sabina,  his  wife;  34.  iElius  Ceesar,  his  adopted  son;  35.  Antoninus  Pias; 
36.  Faustina  the  elder,  his  wife;  37.  Aurelius  as  a  boy;  38.  M.  Aurelius 
more  advanced  in  life ;  89.  Faustina  the  younger ,  daughter  of  Antoninus, 
wife  of  Aurelius;  41.  Lucius  Verus;  43.  Commodus;  45.  Pertlnax;  48. 
ICacrinus ;  49.  Unknown , '  executed  according  to  the  inscription  by  Zenas 
of  Aphrodlsias ;  50,51.  Septimius  Severus;  53.  Caracalla;  57.  Heliogabulns ; 
60.  Alex.  Severus;  *'62.  Maximin;  63.  Maximus^  son  of  Maximin;  64.  Gor- 
dian  Africanus;  65.  Gordian;  76.  Gallienns;  80.  Diocletian  (?);  82.  Julian 
the  Apostate  (?  the  inscription  on  this  bust  is  medisevaJ). 

YI.  GosBiDOB.  At  the  left  end :  no  number,  Beautiful  marble 
vase  on  an  archalstic  ^Puteal  or  circular  well-head,  with  a  proces- 
sion  of  12  gods :  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Hercules,  Apollo,  Diana, 
Mars,  Venus,  Vesta,  Mercury,  Neptune,  and  Vulcan.  By  the 
window  to  the  left :  o3.  Bust  of  Caligula;  Then,  the  back,  of  the 
visitor  being  turned  to  the  window:  (1.)  30.  Trtgan;  (1.)  •29. 
Pallas  J  found  at  Velletri,   exactly   corresponding  to  the  statue 

No.  114)  mentioned  on  p.  306;  (1.)  28.  M.  Aurelius,  as  a  boy; 

r.)35.  Head  ofSHenus;  (1.)  26.  Augustus;  (l.)25.  Jupiter,  on  a 
cippus  with  relief :  Claudia  Quinta ,  the  vestal  virgin ,  drawing  a 
boat  containing  the  image  of  the  Magna  Mater  up  the  Tiber ;  (r.) 
88.  Bacchus ;  (r.)  42.  Female  draped  statue.    (The  door  opposl 
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[  /  leads  to  the  Yenus  room,  see  below).  Left,  21.  Head  of  Diana ;  (i.) 
'  43.  Antinous ;  (1.)  20.  Daaghtei  of  Niobe,  restored  in  antiquity  as 
Psyche;  (r.)46.  Selene;  below,  Swreophagua  with  representation 
of  the  birth  and  education  of  Bacchus.  In  the  following  com- 
partments of  the  window-wall  and  rear  wall  are  the  inscriptions 
from  the  columbarium  of  the  freedmen  of  Livia  (found  in  1726  near 
the  church  of  Domine  Quo  Vadis).  Right:  48.  Child  of  Niobe ;  (1.) 
15.  Colossal  head  of  Venus;  (r.)  49.  Head  of  Juno  (the  eyes,  of  vi- 
treous paste,  were  inserted)  ;  (1.)  14.  Marble  vessel  with  Bacchana- 
lian scenes ;  (r.)  50.  Copy  of  the  discus-thrower  of  Myron  (p.  179), 
incorrectly  restored  as  a  warrior;  (1.)  12.  Flute  -  playing  Satyr; 
(r.)  52.  Muse;  (1.)  10.  Octagonal  cinerary  urn  with  Cupids  in  the 
attitudes  of  celebrated  statues ;  54.  Yenus ,  with  portrait  -  head ; 
below,  Sarcophagus  with  the  rape  of  Proserpine;  on  the  sarco- 
phagus, no  number,  Infant  Hercules  with  the  snakes;  (1.),  no 
number,  Archaistic  relief,  a  lute-player  (?) ;  (1.)  8.  Old  woman 
intoxicated.  Here  is  the  entrance  to  the  Room  of  the  Doves.  Then, 
(1.)  5.   Cupid  bending  his  Bow  (after  Lysippus")]  (r.)  61.  Silenus. 

YII.  Room  of  the  Doybs  ,  so  called  from  the  *Mosaic  on  the 
right  wall :  Doves  on  a  Fountain-basin ,  found  in  Hadrian's  Yilla 
near  Tivoli  (p.  372),  copy  of  a  celebrated  work  by  Sosus  of  Perga- 
mum,  mentioned  by  Pliny.    Below  it ,  a  sarcophagus :  13.  Prome- 
theus forming  man ,  whom  Minerva  inspires  with  life,  in  a  style 
showing  the  transition  to  the  Christian  style  of  art.     By  the  right 
wall,  Mosaic  with  masks.  Under  the  mosaic :  37.  Sarcophagus  with 
Selene  and  Endymion.   On  the  narrow  wall  are  several  fine  Roman 
portrait-busts.    By  the  left  wall,  in  the  2nd  windon^  83.  tK^*  # 
Ilian  Tablet,  a  small  relief  in  palombino,   a  soft  kind  of  marble,    y  ^  ^ 
with  the  destruction  of  Troy  and  flight  of  iEneas  in  the  centre,    ^   '^ 
and  many  other  incidents  from  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  war,     i      - 
explained  by  Gieek  inscriptions,  found  near  BovillaB.    83a.  Frag-     y, 
ment  of  a  representation  of  the  shield  of  Achilles ,  inscribed  on     ^ 
the  back  as  the  work  of  Theodores,  found  in  1882  near  S.  Maria      J^.^ 
della  Yittoria  (p.  144).    On  the  margin  of  the  shield   were  124      ' 
lines  from  Homer's  description  of  the  shield  in  Book  XYIII.  of       r4 
the  Iliad ,  but  only  75  are  now  left.    83b.  Fragment  of  another       T 
representation  of  the  same  subject.  >^— -^ 

YIII.    Room  of  Yenus.    Adjoining  the  gallenr  is  the  Yenus   j^ 
Room,  which  contains  (oa  a  revolving  pedestal)  l^e  **CapitoWnc   *  s. 
Venusy  unquestionably  the  workmanship  of  a  GreeK  chisel,  and  the      r: 
most  admirable  of  all  the  existing  later  developments  of  the  idea  y^ 
of  the  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus  by  Praxiteles  (p.  xliv),  which  is  known   ^^^ 
to  us  from  coins.   The  statue  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  perfect  type  ^^ 
of  feminine  grace,  not  as  intended  as  a  temple  figure.  It  was  found     ^ 
almost  uninjured  in  a  carefully  walled -up  niche  between  the,     ' 
Yiminal  and  Qnirinal.  —  Left ,  Leda  with  the  swan ,  a  medioc^ 
work ;  right,  *  Cupid  and  Psyehe^  found  on  the  Aventine.     ^/^    / 

—    >i'vM:^.  14*  ^y 
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On  the  S.  height  of  the  Capitol,  called  the  MonU  Caprino 
(to  which  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Conseryatori ,  comp.  p.  201),  stand  the  so-called  Casa  Tarpeia 
with  the  Protestant  hospital,  and  the  Gennan  Arehaeoloffical  In^ 
stitute,  erected  in  1874-76  by  Laspeyres,  at  the  cost  of  the  Gennan 
govemment.  In  the  garden  (cnstodian,  Monte  Caprino  25)  is  shown 
the  Bupe  Tarpeia,  or  Tarpelan  Bock.  The  height  and  abruptness 
of  the  spot  have  been  greatly  diminished  since  antiquity;  and 
Indeed  ^e  situation  of  the  rock  from  which  the  condemned  used 
to  be  thrown  is  by  no  means  certain.  Ancient  substructures  of 
solid  stone,  which  were  discovered  in  the  garden  of  the  Pal.  Oaf- 
farelli  (p.  199)  in  1866,  belong  to  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Ju- 
piter (p.  198). 

The  imposing  ruins  on  which  the  Senatorial  Palace  has  been 
erected  (entrance  by  the  first  iron  gate  to  the  left  in  the  Via  del 
Campidoglio,  as  we  come  from  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio;  then 
enter  the  door  to  the  right  with  the  superscription  *Tabulario  e  Torre 
Capitolina'  \  fee  50  c. ;  admission  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Capitoline  collections,  pp.  126,  127)  belonged  to  the  "Tabnlarinm, 
erected  in  B.C.  78  by  the  consul  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  public  archives,  and  resting  on  the  massive  substructures 
which  surround  the  hill.  It  consisted  of  a  fivefold  series  of  vaults, 
the  last  of  which  opened  towards  the  Forum  in  the  form  of  a  colon- 
nade with  half-columns  in  the  Doric  style,  which  are  still  visible. 
The  vaults  were  used  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  public  salt-magazine, 
and  the  blocks  of  peperino  have  been  much  corroded  by  the  action 
,of  the  salt.  The  rooms  contain  architectural  and  sculptural  frag- 
ments from  the  neighbouring  temples,  such  as  (at  the  end ,  to  the 
left)  the  splendid  main  cornice  of  the  Temple  of  Concordia  (jp.  216), 
a  restored  cast  of  the  cornice  of  the  Temple  of  Titus,  etc.  On  the 
lower  floor  is  a  valuable  collection  of  amphorss  found  on  the  Es- 
quiline.  An  ancient  flight  of  steps,  now  partly  restored,  descended 
hence  to  the  Forum,  where,  to  the  left  of  the  temple  of  Vespasian, 
the  archway  where  it  issued  is  observed.  —^  From  the  middle  of  the 
colonnade  we  may  ascend  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  left  marked  'Torre 
Capitolina\  We  first  reach  a  room  with  the  inscription  from  a  mo- 
nument raised  by  the  emperor  Frederick  11.  after  his  victory  over 
the  Milanese  at  Cortenuova  in  1237,  in  Bome ;  and  then  traverse 
a  room  with  mediaeval  and  modern  inscriptions  (standard  measures, 
etc.),  to  the  top  (261  steps  in  all)  of  the  Campanile  of  the  Palazzo 
del  Senatore  (p.  201).  The  highest  gallery  commands  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  •♦Vraws  of  Bome,  especially  to  the  S.  [Buhl- 
manu  and  Wagner's  panorama  of  ancient  Bome  (p.  xxv)  is  taken 
from  this  point;  visitors  are  recommended  to  bring  a  copy  of  it 
with  them.] 
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(Cotnp.  Sielch-Pkm). 

In  the  most  ancient  times  the  Capitol  and  Palatine  were  sep- 
arated by  a  deep  and  marshy  valley.  The  pavement  hy  the  ool- 
nmn  of  Phocas  lies  38  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  22  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Tiber,  but  was  nevertheless  frequently  in- 
vaded by  inundations.  For  the  purpose  of  draining  the  marshy 
soil  TarquinioB  Priscus,  the  fifth  of  the  kings,  is  said  to  have  con- 
structed the  Cloaca  Maxima  ^  which  still  renders  good  service 
(p.  239).  Tradition  makes  this  hollow  the  scene  of  the  conflict  of 
the  Romans  under  Romulus  against  the  Sabines  under  Titus  Tatius 
after  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women.  After  the  hostile  tribes  were 
amalgamated  into  a  single  state,  they  chose  the  Forum  as  its  centre, 
and  here  the  most  famous  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Repu- 
blic were  enacted.  The  chief  axis  of  the  Forum  extended  from  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol,  sloping  downwards  towards  the  S.E.  At  its 
N.W.  end  it  was  adjoined  by  a  smaller  but  more  elevated  square, 
known  as  the  Comitiumy  where  the  popular  assemblies  were  held 
in  the  earliest  period.  (Those  larger  and  smaller  squares  have 
sometimes  been  compared  to  the  Piazza  and  Piazzetta  at  Venice.) 
On  the  Comitium,  which  extended  from  near  the  Arch  of  Severus 
to  the  Via  Cremona,  lay  the  Curia  Hostilia,  or  council-hall,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  King  Tullus  Hostilius ,  and  the 
Career  Mameriinus  (p.  228).  In  consequence  of  the  removal  hence 
of  the  Curia  by  Caesar  and  the  construction  of  the  Fora  of  the  Em- 
perors, the  Comitium  square  was  completely  altered  even  in  anti- 
quity, and  it  is  now  entirely  covered  with  buildings.  —  The  Forum 
was  originally  used  for  trading-purposes,  as  a  market-place,  etc. ; 
and  along  its  sides  were  ranged  the  Tabemae  Veterea  and  Novae,  or 
shops,  which  were  originally  occupied  by  butchers  and  other  crafts- 
men, and  afterwards  by  money-changers  and  goldsmiths.  In  the 
courseof  time  a  number  of  temples,  public  buildings,  and  monuments 
were  erected  here.  Soon  after  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter 
(p.  198),  were  founded  the  Temples  of  Saturn  pB.  C.  497)  and  Castor 
and  Pollux  (484).  The  Temple  of  Concord  (366)  commemorates  the 
termination  of  the  protracted  struggle  between  the  Patricians  and 
the  Plebeians.  At  the  period  of  the  Samnite  War,  which  resulted  in 
the  extension  of  Rome's  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  we  are 
informed  that  the  Forum  underwent  many  embellishments.  At 
last,  however,  as  it  was  only  150  yds.  in  length,  its  area  became  too 
confined  for  the  important  and  multifarious  business  transacted 
within  its  precincts ;  for  it  was  not  used  for  political  and  commercial 
purposes  only,  but  also  for  the  celebration  of  the  funerals  of  the 
nobility,  for  the  gladiatorial  combats  introduced  about  the  year 
264,  and  on  other  public  occasions.  The  first  expedient  for  gaining 
space  was  the  erection  of  basilicas,  or  quadrangular  courts  sur- 
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rounded  by  colonn&des,  adjoining  the  Forum,  with  a  view  to  draw 
off  a  portion  of  the  traffic.  In  184  Cato  the  elder  erected  the 
Basilica  Porcia  on  theN.  side;  in  179  tollo^et  the  Basilica  JEmilia^ 
and  in  169  the  Basilica  Sempronia.  The  task  was  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  energy  by  C-bsab  ,  who  extended  the  Forum  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Forum  Julium  (pp.  227-229) ,  and  appears  to  have 
projected  a  cutting  through  the  hill  which  connected  the  Capitol 
with  the  Quirinal  in  order  to  facilitate  communication  with  the 
new  quarter,  then  rapidly  springing  up  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
He  also  transferred  the  council-hall  to  a  new  site ,  and  erected  the 
spacious  Basilica  Julia  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Forum.  Augustus 
proceeded  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  uncle,  and  to  that  emperor 
is  chiefly  due  the  arrangement  of  the  Forum  which  the  present  ex- 
cavations are  bringing  to  light.  All  the  edifices  of  the  Republic 
were  restored  by  him  and  his  successors,  whose  building  operations 
extended  without  intermission  over  the  first  four  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  External  magnificence  of  public  life,  it  would  appear, 
was  intended  to  compensate  for  the  irrevocable  loss  of  liberty  and 
power.  Five  new  fora,  constructed  between  the  time  of  C»sar  and 
that  of  Trajan,  adjoin  each  other  on  the  N.  -side  of  the  old  Forum, 
thus  connecting  the  central  point  of  the  original  city  with  the  palatial 
buildings  of  the  Campus  Martins.  By  these  new  fora  the  Forum  of 
the  Republic  would  have  been  well  nigh  eclipsed,  but  for  the  glor- 
ious traditions  connected  with  it ,  to  commemorate  which  it  was 
profusely  adorned  with  gilded  bronzes  and  rare  marbles ,  with 
columns,  triumphal  arches,  statues,  and  works  of  art. 

These  ancient  buildings  were  restored  for  the  last  time  in  the  reign 
of  King  Theodoric,  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century.  The  last  new 
monument  erected  in  the  Forum  was  the  Column  of  Phocas ,  dating  from 
606,  but  the  rudeness  of  the  architecture  distinctly  betrays  the  decline 
of  the  period.  As  early  indeed  as  the  first  half  of  the  6th  cent,  had  begun 
the  war  of  extermination  waged  by  the  Middlb  Ages  against  paganism. 
Ancient  temples  were  transformed  into  churches,  such  as  those  of  S. 
Giuseppe,  S.  Luca,  S.  Adriano,  8.  Lorenzo,  SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano,  8.  Maria 
'Nova,  and  S.  Maria  Liberatrice.  These  were  afterwards  frequently  altered 
and  restored,  while  others  of  the  same  class  have  entirely  disappeared. 
Interspersed  with  these  churches  were  the  towers  and  castles  of  the  Roman 
nobility,  demanded  by  the  prosecution  of  their  destructive  feuds.  Through^ 
out  a  thousand  years  the  edifices  of  ancient  Rome  were  employed  as  quar- 
ries, from  which  churches  and  secular  buildings  alike  derived  their  col- 
umns, their  blocks  of  solid  stone,  and,  owing  to  a  still  more  destructive 
proceeding,  their  supplies  of  lime  also  from  the  burning  of  marble.  The  fact 
that  in  the  Basilica  Julia  alone  there  have  been  discovered  lime-kilns  and 
stone-masons^  yards  at  three  different  places  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  marble,  bearing  valuable  inscriptions  and  artistic  enrichments, 
which  must  have  been  destroyed  in  this  way;  and  it  need  hardly  be  observed 
that  the  bronzes  of  antiquity  were  still  more  eagerly  appropriated  in  an 
age  when  metal  of  every  kind  was  scarce.  After  the  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  the  Forum,  followed  its  systematic  burial  in  rubbish-heaps,  so  that 
the  ancient  pavement  is  at  places  40  ft.  below  the  present  level  of  the 
ground.  When  the  towers  of  the  nobles  began  to  be  demolished  about 
the  year  1221,  the  ground  appears  for  the  first  time  to  have  been  covered 
with  an  accumulation  of  rubbish.  About  200  houses  were  pulled  down 
during  the  construction  of  the  triumphal  street  for  the  entry  of  Charles  Y. 
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in  1636  (p.  199),  which  extended  from  the  Port*  S.  Sebastiano  through 
the  arches  of  Constantino  and  Titus,  and  around  the  N.  side  of  the 
Capitol.  The  large  buildings  erected  by  Sixtus  V.  probably  also  contrib* 
uted  to  the  raising  of  the  level  of  the  ground. 

Down  to  the  present  day,  the  Forum  was  popularly  known  as  the 
Campo  Vaeeino.  Its  desolate  area  was  covered  with  the  teams  of  buf- 
faloes and  oxen  of  the  peasantry,  and  mechanics  established  their  workshops 
around  it,  while  a  few  isolated  columns  alone  protruded  from  the  rub- 
bish. As  early  as  1519  Raphael  had  indeed  formed  a  plan  for  restoring 
the  ancient  city,  and  especially  the  Forum;  and  subsequently,  particularly 
in  1546-47.  several  excavations  were  begun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Faustina.  The  object  in  view,  however,  being 
merely  the  discovery  of  monuments  and  works  of  art,  the  excavations 
were  soon  filled  up  again.  At  length  the  plan  was  revived  by  the  modern 
spirit  of  investigation.  In  1803  the  arch  of  Severus,  in  1813  the  column 
of  Phocas,  and  in  1816-19  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  (p.  218)  with  its  temples, 
were  disinterred  under  the  superintendence  of  Carlo  Fea.  In  1835  and 
1848  part  of  the  Basilica  Julia  was  excavated  by  Canina^  but  from  that 
year  down  to  1^1  the  work  was  discontinued.  The  Italian  government 
resumed  the  excavations  with  considerable  energy;  and  the  rest  of  the 
Basilica  Julia,  the  temples  of  Castor,  Ceesar,  and  Vesta,  and  the  Atrium 
Vestee  have  been  brought  to  light.  When  the  demolition  of  the  houses 
between  S.  Adriano  and  8.  Lorenzo  is  effected,  the  most  memorable  spot 
in  the  history  of  Europe  will  at  length  be  lully  brought  to  light  and 
purged  of  the  unseemly  accumulations  of  centuries,  and  an  aspiration, 
formed  when  the  Renaissance  was  at  its  zenith  and  since  frequently 
revived,  will  be  finally  and  satisfactorily  realized.  For  the  present, 
however,  the  costliness  of  the  work  and  the  requirements  of  the  modern 
traffic  unfortunately  render  the  continuation  of  the  excavations  improbable. 

The  Entbancb  to  the  excavations  (open  from  8  a.m.;  pp.  126,  127;  no 
fee)  adjoins  the  Temple  of  Castor,  near  S.  Maria  Liheratrice  (comp.  the 
Plan).  The  part  of  the  Forum  next  the  Capitol,  containing  the  Colonnade 
of  the  Twelve  Gods  and  the  temples  of  Vespasian  and  Concordia,  is  now 
enclosed  by  a  railing  and  is  best  viewed  from  the  busy  street  uniting  the 
Via  Bonella  and  Via  della  Consolazione,  through  which  a  tramway  now 
runs  (No.  7;  p.  165}.  —  Comp.  Chr,  Hulsen's  RekOMtruktion  des  Forum 
Bomanum,  Roma,  lif92. 

Descending  from  the  piazza  of  the  Capitol  through  the  Via  del 
Campidoglio  to  the  right,  past  the  Senatorial  Palace  (comp.  p.  201), 
we  enjoy  a  good  •Subyby  op  the  Fobum.  To  the  left,  below  us,  lie 
the  temple  of  Saturn ,  to  which  the  eight  unfluted  columns  belong, 
the  three  columns  of  the  temple  of  Vespasian,  and  the  arch  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus.  Belilnd,  partly  hidden  by  the  columns  of  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  are  the  column  of  Phocas,  the  Basilica  Julia,  the  three 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Castor,  and  the  bare  walls  of  the  round 
temples  of  Vesta  and  of  the  temple  of  Cesar.  Beyond  these,  to  the 
left,  are  the  temple  of  Faustina,  now  converted  into  a  church,  and 
the  circular  temple,  of  Romulus  with  the  church  of  SS.  Cosma  e 
Damiano,  opposite  which  are  the  .remains  of  numerous  brick  shops 
and  houses;  then  the  huge  arches  of  the/basilioa  of  Constantino,  the 
Colosseum ,  the  arch  of  Titus ,  and  to  l3ie  right  the  ruins  and  gar- 
dens of  the  Palatine. 

The  first  building  ^beiow  theTabulaifium  (p.  212),  in  the  angle 
formed  ^ylth  it  by  the  dareet^'  isthie.'Cold'ttiiiUltf  of  the  Twelve  Oods 
(deorum  consentium}  ^  -trhose  imsgels  wete  erected  here  in  A. Dv  367 
by  Vettius  Agorlus  Ptstextatus,  thd  prsefec^us  urbis,  and  one  of  the 
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principal  champions  of  expiring  paganism.  In  1858  tlie  ruin  was 
much  modernised.  The  chambers  in  the  colonnade  on  the  side  next 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian  are  generally  but  erroneously  called  the 
Schola  Xantha  (a  meeting-place  of  scribes  and  notaries). 

To  the  right  of  the  Colonnade  of  the  Twelve  Gods  the  Tabula- 
rium  is  adjoined  by  the  Ruin  of  the  Three  Columns j  belonging  to  the 
*Temple  of  Vespasiaii,  erected  under  Domitian ,  and  restored  by 
Septimius  Severus.  The  inscription  ran  thus:  ^Divo  Vespasiano 
Augusto  Senatus  populusque  Bomanus ;  imperatores  Caesares  Severus 
et  Antoninus  Pii  Felices  Augtisti  restituer(unt)/  A  part  of  the  last 
word  only  is  preserved.  The  columns  and  entablature  display  ex- 
cellent workmanship  (restored  cast  in  the  Tabularium,  see  p.  212). 
In  front  the  temple  had  6  columns,  49  ft.  high,  and  4^2  ft.  thick  at 
the  base.  An  egress  from  the  Tabularium  fp.  212)  was  evidently 
built  up  by  the  back- wall  of  the  cella. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  and  with  its  back  adjoining  the  Tabu- 
larium, is  the  Temple  of  Concordia,  founded  in  B.C.  366  by 
M.  Furius  Camillus,  and  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  by  Tiberius,  B.C. 7 
(p.  213).  Its  arrangement  is  remarkable.  The  CeUa  or  inner  space 
of  this  temple  differs  from  the  usual  type  in  having  its  longer  axis 
(130  ft.)  at  right  angles  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  temple ;  it  is  82  ft. 
wide.  The  N.  part  of  the  cella  is  concealed  by  the  ascent  to  Aracosli. 
A  broad  flight  of  steps  ascended  to  the  Pronaos ,  which  lay  20  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  street  and  was  88  ft.  long  and  46  ft.  wide. 
The  interior  of  the  temple  was  frequently  used  in  early  times  for 
meetings  of  the  Senate,  and  after  the  restoration  of  Tiberius  it 
seems  to  have  served  chiefly  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art. 

The  Sacra  ViOj  or  'Holy  Way',  forming  the  chief  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  Capitol  and  the  Forum ,  passed  in  front  of 
the  buildings  just  named.  The  ancient  pavement  is  still  well  pre- 
served for  a  considerable  length  near  the  Temple  of  Saturn  (see 
p.  218)  and  at  some  other  points. 

In  order  to  continue  our  examination  of  the  Forum  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  entrance  at  S.  Maria  Liberatrice  (p.  215),  where  a  flight 
of  wooden  steps  descends  to  the  Temple  of  Castor.  The  view  from 
this  point,  reinforced  by  a  reference  to  the  Plan,  will  help  the  visitor 
/V  tnderstand  the  arrangement  of  the  Forum. 
'  /The  ^Temple  of  Castor  and  PolXnz,  generally  called  the  Temple 
of  Castor  (jEdes  Castoris  or  Castorum)y  was  dedicated  to  the  twin 
gods  out  of  gratitude  for  the  aid  which  enabled  the  Romans  to  defeat 
the  Latins  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  in  B.C.  496,  and  in- 
augurated in  484.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Tiberius  and  re- 
consecrated in  A.D.  6.  This  was  one  of  the  most  famous  temples  of 
the  Republic,  and  was  often  used  for  meetings  of  the  senate.  The 
remains  consist  of  the  basement  and  a  piece  of  the  stylobate  on  the  ^- 
E»  side  ,  with  three  splendid  columns  of  Parian  marble.  / 
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The  basement  of  the  cella  risea  to  a  height  of  22  ft.,  and  was  ap- 
'  proached  by  a  Flight  of  Steps  (18  in  number),  with  two  lateral  flights. 
The  building  was  mainly  constructed  of  concrete,  which  was  faced  with 
blocks  of  tufa,  and  around  these  were  placed  the  blocks  of  travertine 
which  supported  the  enclosing  colonnade.  These  blocks,  however,  as  well 
as  the  steps  on  the  W.  side,  have  entirely  disappeared  (although  the  im- 
pression made  by  them  on  the  concrete  is  still  visible),  and  the  width 
of  the  building  has  thus  been  diminished  by  about  one  half.  The  three 
columns  on  the  E.  side  are  among  the  finest  of  the  kind  now  existing 
(height  46  ft.,  diameter  5  ft.).  The  Corinthian  capitals  and  the  architrave 
are  both  in  a  very  superior  style  of  workmanship.  The  temple  had  eight 
columns  in  front  and  probably  thirteen  on  each  side.  Scanty  remains 
of  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  Gblla  are  still  to  be  seen,  lying  about 
3  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  portico  and  the  surrounding  colonnade.  This 
peculiarity  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  alterations  made  by  Tiberius. 

Between  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  the  Basilica  Julia  ran  the 

Vicus  Tuseus,  a  busy  street  leading  to  theYelabnim  andtheFomm 

Boarinm,  or  cattle-market  on  the  riyer  (p.  238). 

'^.f  Yhe  Baiilioa  Julia  was  founded  by  Gssar  with  a  view  to  enlarge 

the  Forum;  it  was  inaugurated  in  B.C.  46,  after  the  battle  ofThap- 

8U8,  though  still  unfinished.  Augustus  extended  it,  but  did  not 

witness  Its  completion,  as  it  was  destroyed  by  a  fire.   The  building 

was  again  twice  injured  by  fire  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  century. 

It  was  restored  several  times,  finally  in  A.  D.  377.   The  building  is 

mentioned  in  history  for  the  last  time  in  the  7th  cent. ,  and  it  was 

probably  destroyed  in.  the  8th.    After  several  partial  excavations, 

it  was  almost  all  extricated  in  1871  and  entirely  so  in  1882-83. 

The  Gbodkd  Plan  of  the  basilica  is  a  rectangle,  about  111  yds.  long 
and  53  yds.  wide.  A  flight  of  six,  and  at  places  nine,  steps  ascended  to 
it  from  the  street.  Along  the  four  sides  were  double  aisles  which  enclosed 
a  Gkntsai,  Space,  about  90  yds.  by  17  yds.,  paved  with  variegated  African 
and  Phrygian  marble,  the  costly  nature  of  which  indicates  that  the  space 
was  roofed  over.  The  greater  part  of  the  pavement  has  been  restored, 
a  few  fragments  of  the  original  only  having  been  preserved.  The  sittings 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  Gentumviri,  in  four  different  sections ,  took  place 
here.  The  Aisles  were  paved  with  white  marble,  on  which  are  still  seen 
a  number  of  circles,  and  occasionally  writing,  scratched  on  the  surface 
by  visitors.  These  were  used  in  playing  a  game  resembling  draughts; 
for  the  ancient  Bomans  were  as  fond  of  pastimes  as  the  modern.  Of  the 
CoLuiurs  nothing  but  the  bases  remain ;  the  blocks  of  which  they  con- 
sisted were  used  in  building  the  Pal.  Giraud  in  the  Borgo  (p.  267).  The 
brick  pillars  have  been  reconstructed,  in  a  manner  indicated  by  some 
lingering  remains  and  partly  with  the  original  materials.  On  the  W.  side 
the  remains  are  somewhat  more  Important,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
medieeval  church  was  built  in  this  part  of  the  basilica.  Here,  on  the  side 
next  the  street,  still  stand  marble  pillars  adorned  with  Doric  pilasters, 
while  at  the  back,  facing  the  Consolazione,  are  lofty  walls  of  tuffstone 
and  travertine.    Steps  ascended  here  to  the  upper  story. 

The  main  arm  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  p.  239),  discovered  in 
1872,  runs  under  the  E.  end  of  the  Basilica  Julia. 

The  Vieus  Jugarius  (street  of  the  yoke-makers)  led  between  the 
Temple  of  Saturn  and  the  Basilica  to  the  Tiber.  Between  the  Rostra 
and  the  Basilica  the  Sacra  Yia  was  spanned  by  the  Triumphal  Arch 
of  Tiberius ,  erected  in  A.D.  16  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the 
Germanic  tribes  and  the  recovery  of  the  Roman  insignia  lost  at  the 
battle  of  the  Teutoburglan  Forest.   Its  foundations  were  scattered/^ 
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In  1850  on  the  construction  of  a  modem  street,  which,  however, 
has  since  been  itself  demolished. 
*j^he  ^Temple  of  Satnm,  of  which  eight  columns  are  still  stand- 
ing on  a  high  basement,  was  consecrated  by  the  consuls  Sempro- 
nius  and  Minucius,  B.  G.  497,  and  restored  by  Munatius  Plancus 
(about  B.C.  44).  From  the  earliest  times  it  was  the  depository  of 
the  jErwium  Publicum^  or  public  treasury.  The  inscription,  Sena- 
tus  populusque  Romanus  incendio  consumptum  restituity  refers  to  a 
later  restoration,  undertaken  hastily  and  without  taste.  Of  the  lofty 
flight  of  steps  by  which  the  portico  was  approached  there  are  now 
but  scanty  traces. 

In  front  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn  is  a  piece  of  excellent  road-' 
paving,  contrasting  markedly  with  the  rest  of  the  paving  in  the  Fo- 
rum, which  is  carelessly  laid  and  of  a  late  period.  On  the  Clivua 
CapHolinuSj  or  road  ascending  to  the  Oapitol,  near  the  Arch  of 
Severus,  are  the  conical  brick  remains  of  the  Umbilicus  Vrbis 
Bomae,  or  ideal  centre  of  the  city  and  empire.  Traces  have  also 
been  found  on  this  road  of  the  MUliarium  Aureum,  or  central 
milestone  of  the  roads  radiating  from  Rome  erected  by  Augustus  in 
Bj).  28. 

rOver  the  Sacra  Via  rises  the  ^Tiinmphal  Arch  of  Septunins 
Severus,  75  ft.  in  height,  82  ft.  in  breadth.  It  was  erected  in  honour 
of  the  emperor  and  his  sons  Oaracalla  and  Geta  in  A.D.  203,  to 
commemorate  their  victories  over  the  Parthians ,  Arabians ,  and 
Adiabeni,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  brazen  chariot  with  six  horses, 
on  which  stood  Severus,  crowned  by  Victory.  The  letters  of  the 
inscription  were  inlaid  with  metal,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases. 
Oaracalla  afterwards  erased  the  name  of  his  brother  Geta,  whom 
he  had  murdered.  The  gap  thus  made  was  filled  by  the  addition  of 
the  words  'Father  of  his  country,  the  best  and  bravest  princes*,  to 
the  titles  of  Oaracalla  and  his  father. 

Above  the  arches  are  figures  of  Victory^  at  the  sides,  crowded  scenea 
from  the  wars  of  the  emperor.  Side  next  the  Fornm :  (1.),  Baising  of  the 
siege  of  IKisibis  in  the  Parthian  war;  (r.),  Treaty  with  Armenia,  Siege  of 
Atra.  Side  next  the  Capitol:  (r.),  Siege  and  capture  of  Babylon;  (1.), 
Crossing  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Conquest  of  Gtesiphon  and  Seleucia. 
On  the  bases  of  the  columns,  Captive  barbarians.  All  these  figures  are 
in  the  degraded  style  of  the  sculpture  of  that  period.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  arch  was  temporarily  converted  by  the  ruling  powers  into  a  kind  of 
castle ,  and  was  deeply  imbedded  in  rubbish ,  but  it  was  unearthed  by 
Pius  VII.  in  1803. 

Passing  through  the  arch  and  turning  to  the  right,  we  see  be- 
fore us  the  massive  stone  remains  of  the  Bostray  or  orators'  tribune, 
erected  by  Julius  Oaesar.  This  tribune  consisted  of  an  extensive 
raised  platform,  about  80  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide,  adorned  with 
statues  and  tablets,  and  giving  the  orator  room  to  walk  up  and  down 
during  his  speech.    It  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  preaching 

stages  in  some  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  churches. 

The  original  tribune  derived  the  name  of  Bostra  from  the  iron  prows 
of  the  war-ships  of  Antium  with  which  it  was  adorned  after  the  capture 
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^f  that  town  in  B.C.  338.  Its  position  cannot  now  be  definitely  fixed, 
but  was  certainly  nearer  the  Curia  (S.  Adriano).  Gsesar  transferred  it  to 
the  end  of  the  Forum  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  building  operations. 
The  holes  in  which  the  iron  prows  were  fastened  are  still  yisible  in  the 
massive  blocks  of  hewn  stone. 

The  Rostra  naturally  faced  the  Fomm  proper,  the  space  reserved 
for  public  assemblies.  Most  of  this  area  is  still  covered  with  honses, 
bat  the  S.  comer,  paved  with  slabs  of  limestone,  is  open  to  view. 
Anciently  it  extended  to  the  chnrch  of  S.  Adriano  (p.  228),  occu- 
pying the  site  of  the  Curia  Julia,  ox  hall  of  the  Senate.  Between 
S.  Adriano  and  the  temple  of  Faustina  lay  the  Basilica  ^Emilia, 
the  site  of  which  is  also  covered  with  modem  houses. 

Opposite  the  Rostra,  on  a  mde  substructure  of  blocks  of  tufa, 
occup3ring  part  of  the  place  used  by  the  popular  meetings,  rises  the 
latest  monument  of  antiquity  in  the  Fomm,  the  Golnmn  of  Phoeaa, 
54  ft.  in  height,  which  was  erected  in  608  in  honour  of  the  tyrant 
Phoeas  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  by  the  exarch  Smaragdus,  having 
been  taken  by  him  from  some  older  building.  Itwas  formerly  crovmed 
with  a  gilded  statue  of  Phoeas.  This  column,  which  long  formed 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Forum  (Byxon^s  'nameless  column  with 
a  buried  base'),  was  at  length  disinterred  in  1813  at  the  cost  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

Among  the  monuments  now  standing  on  the  pavement  of  the 
Forum,  the  first  place  in  point  of  artistic  execution  and  preservation 
is  taken  by  a  marble  railing  adorned  with  two  admirable  re- 
liefs (^Anaglypha^),  These  were  found  in  1872  incorporated  in 
the  foundations  of  a  medisBval  building.  They  probably  formed 
part  of  the  decoration  of  the  balustrade  of  the  steps  ascending  to 
the  Rostra.  They  represent  events  that  took  place  in  the  Forum  it- 
self, and  their  architectural  backgrounds  are  of  great  assistance  in 
determining  its  appearance  in  antiquity. 

The  FiBST  Rblikp  (next  the  Capitol)  allndes  to  Trajan's  'Alimenta',  or 
institution  for  poor  children:  on  the  right  is  the  emperor,  in  front  of 
him  is  Italy,  holding  a  child  by  the  hand  (destroyed),  and  another  in 
her  arms;  on  the  left  is  the  emperor  with  his  lictors,  proclaiming  his 
edict  from  the  rostra.  In  the  background  are  a  Triumphal  Arch  (which 
cannot,  however,  be  more  particularly  identified),  the  Curia  (with  five 
Corinthian  columns  instead  of  six),  a  street,  the  Basilica  Emilia,  the 
Flcufl  Buminalis  (or  sacred  fig-tree  under  which  the  she-wolf  reposed), 
and  the  statue  of  Marsyas  (which  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Forum, 
near  the  Temple  of  Castor).  All  these  were  in  or  near  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  Forum.  —  The  Second  Rbuef  represents  the  remission  of  arrears  of 
taxes,  the  records  of  which  are  being  set  on  fire  in  Trajan's  presence. 
In  the  background  are  the  buildings  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of  the  Forum : 
the  Temple  of  Concordia  (with  six  Corinthian  columns),  an  arch  (perhaps 
of  the  Tabularlum),  the  Temple  of  Saturn  (with  eight  Ionic  columns), 
and  the  Basilica  Julia,  the  Marsyas,  and  the  fig-tree.  On  the  inner  sides 
are  a  wild  boar,  a  ram,  and  a  bull,  the  victims  sacrificed  at  the  public 
celebration  of  the  Suovetaurilia. 

The  subjoined  Views  of  the  S.  and  W.  Sides  of  the  Fobum  (p.  216)  are 
taken  from  a  point  in  front  of  the  Anaglypha.  At  the  top  are  reconstruc- 
tions of  the  ancient  appearance  of  the  Forum ,  and  below  its  present  ap- 
pearance. In  the  former  the  flutings  of  the  columns  have  been  omitted 
for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  paved  square  of  the  Forum  are  the  remains 
of  a  larfi;e  pedestal,  perhaps  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  an  emperor. 
The  eight  square  pedestals  of  brick,  which  adjoin  the  Forum  on 
the  side  next  the  S.  branch  of  the  Sacra  Yla,  were  formerly  coated 
with  marble  and  probably  bore  large  granite  columns  (fragments  of 
which  lie  scattered  about)  surmounted  with  statues.  The  hasty  con- 
struction points  to  a  late  origin,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Constantino. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Forum,  and  facing  the  Capitol,  is  situated 
the  Temple  of  Csssar,  near  which  CsBsar  had  erected  a  new  orator- 
ical tribune.  It  was  from  this  tribune ,  at  the  funeral  of  the 
murdered  dictator  on  19th  or  20th  March,  B.C.  44,  that  Mark  An- 
tony pronounced  the  celebrated  oration  which  wrought  so  power- 
fully on  the  passions  of  the  excited  populace.  A  funeral  pyre  was 
hastily  improvised,  and  the  unparalleled  honour  accorded  to  the 
illustrious  deceased  of  being  burned  in  view  of  the  most  sacred 
shrines  of  the  city.  A  column  with  the  inscription  ^parenti  patriss' 
was  afterwards  erected  here  to  commemorate  the  event.  Augustus 
erected  this  temple  in  honour  of  'Divus  Julius*,  his  deified  uncle 
and  adoptive  father,  and  dedicated  it  to  him  on  ISth  Aug.  6. 0. 
29,  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  At  the  same  time  he  adorned  the 
tribune  with  the  prows  of  the  captured  Egyptian  vessels. 

The  foundation  of  the  snbstrnctures  of  the  lonio  temple,  consiatlng  of 
concrete,  were  discovered  in  1872,  but  their  covering  of  solid  atone  has 
been  removed.  In  front  of  the  temple  there  are  the  remains  of  a  plat- 
form, still  partly  paved  with  slabs  of  stone,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  above-mentioned  tribune  or  Botira  ad  JHvi  JuliL  Its  present 
form  appears  to  have  resulted  from  subsequent  alterations. 

Between  the  Temple  of  CiBsar  and  the  Temple  of  Castor  the 
remains  of  a  Triumphal  Arch  of  Augustus  were  recently  found. 
This  arch  spanned  the  Sacra  Yia  and  formed  the  architectural 
termination  of  the  Forum. 

Farther  on,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Temple  of  Castor,  near  the  slopes 
of  the  Palatine,  lies  a  group  of  buildings  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  venerable  cults  of  Rome,  that  of  Vesta.  The  circular  concrete 
erection  surrounded  with  blocks  of  tufa  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Temple  of  Vestaj  in  which  the  sacred  fire  was  kept  alight  by  the 
Yestal  Virgins.  Numerous  fragments  of  its  marble  entablature, 
columns,  and  cassetted  roof  strew  the  ground.  The  workmanship 
of  these  is  somewhat  careless ,  dating  apparently  from  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temple  in  the  3rd  century  of  our  era.  —  Behind  the 
temple  of  Yesta  are  some  mural  remains  of  a  small  JSdieula^  or 
shrine  for  the  image  of  a  god,  erected  according  to  the  inscription 
bv  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome. 

y\  Adjoining  the  iEdicula  are  a  few  steps  and  a  side-entrance  leading 
TO  the  *Atrium  YeBtss,  or  Palace  of  the  Yestal  Yirgins.  The  extant 
ruins  are  of  carefully  constructed  brickwork,  which  has  almost 
entirely  lost  its  marble  facing.  They  date  from  the  1st  and  2nd 
cent,  of  our  era.   The  whole  building  falls  into  three  divisions :  a 
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rectangular  colonnaded  court,  corresponding  to  the  Atrium  in  pri- 
vate houses ;  the  dwelling-rooms  of  the  Vestals,  grouped  round  a 
lofty  square  apartment,  resembling  the  ordinary  Tablinum;  and 
the  kitchen  and  offices  to  the  right,  behind  the  Atrium. 

The  CouKT,  234  ft.  long  and  75  ft.  wide,  is  the  most  extensive  part 
of  the  building.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  two-storied  arcade,  with  columns 
of  veined  green  cipollino  marble  below  and  red  breccia  corallina  above. 
The  middle  of  the  court  was  probably  occupied  by  fountains  and  flower- 
beds, in  order  to  make  it  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  the  Vestals,  who  were 
confined  to  their  palace  by  their  yows  like  the  Inmates  of  a  nunnery. 
The  court  was  also  adorned  with  statues  of  Head  Vestals  (Virgines 
Ve»t€ties  Mtueimae),  of  which  eleven  are  still  preserved  in  whole  or  in 
part,  some  showing  excellent  workmanship  (the  best  are  now  in  the  Ther- 
mee  Museum,  p.  147).  The  intervention  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was  often 
very  effective  in  procuring  appointments  to  official  and  even  military 
posts,  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  bases  of  some  of  the  statues  show  that 
they  were  erected  by  grateful  relatives  and  other  recipients  of  such  favours. 
The  names  (Kumisia  Maximilla,  Terentia  Flavola,  Flavia  Publicia,  Coelia 
Claudiana,  Terentia  RufiUa)  belong  to  the  3rd  and  4th  cent.  (201-364  A.  D.). 
At  the  inner  end  of  the  court  is  a  marble-lined  cistern  for  the  reception 
of  rain-water,  as  a  venerable  precept  of  their  cult  forbade  the  priestesses 
to  use  either  river-water  or  water  conveyed  through  artificial  channels. 

The  second  division  of  the  palace  consists  of  the  Dwelling  Rooms. 
In  the  middle  is  a  lofty  square  room  approached  by  steps.  On  each  side 
of  it  are  three  doors  giving  access  to  three  cells,  each  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  six  priestesses.  —  There  were  other  apart- 
ments in  the  upper  floor,  of  which,  however,  a  part  only,  including  several 
bath-rooms,  has  been  preserved.  A  wooden  staircase  ascends  from  one  of 
the  apartments  on  the  S.  aide.  Here  also  is  an  exit  leading  to  the  If^ova 
Via,  which  diverged  from  the  Sacra  Via  at  the  Arch  of  Titus  (p.  223). 

The  third  group  of  rooms,  behind  the  Atrium,  to  the  right,  was 
used  for  Domxstic  Pdsposbs.   A  mill,  a  kitchen,  and  several  store-rooms^.^ 
may  be  here  observed.  <,^ 

We  now  return  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta  and  continue  our  walk 
along  the  Sacra  Via. 

Between  the  temples  of  Vesta  and  Faustina  are  a  few  fragments 
of  the  marble  walls  of  the  Regia,  or  official  quarters  of  the  Pontifex 
Maximus.  The  Fasti  preserved  in  the  Capitol  (see  p.  206)  were 
found  here.  At  the  Regia  the  Sacra  Via  was  spanned  by  the  Arch  of 
the  Fabii,  erected  in  B.C.  120  by  Q.Fabius Maximus,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Allobrogi ,  and  forming  the  S.E.  boundary  of  the  Forum.  A 
few  scattered  fragments  of  its  stone-facing  and  vaulting  have  been 
discovered,  and  may  now  be  seen  opposite  SS.  Gosma  e  Damiano. 
The  exact  site  of  the  arch  cannot  be  identified. 

Farther  on  in  the  Sacra  Via ,  on  a  base  16  ft.  above  the  street 
and  formerly  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  the  — 

*Temple  of  Faustiiia,  of  which  the  portico  (with  ten  columns,  six 
of  which  form  the  fagade)  and  part  of  the  cella  are  still  standing. 
It  was  dedicated  by  Antoninus  in  A.D.  141  to  his  wife,  the  elder 
Faustina,  and  re-dedicated  to  that  emperor  also  after  his  death.  The 
first  line  of  the  inscription ,  Divo  Antonino  et  divae  Fau8tinae  ex 
8,C,j  was  then  added.  In  the  Interior  of  the  temple  is  the  church 
of  8.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda, 

The  portico  was  excavated  in  1807  and  1810.  The  columns  are  of 
cipollino,  or  marble  of  Euboea,  and  are  iid  ft.  hi  height.    The  cella  is  of 
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pep«ri]io,  the  marble  incnutation  of  which  has  entirely  disappeared.  —  The 
year  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  is  unknown,  and  the  earliest  record 
of  it  dates  from  1877.  The  facade  was  erected  in  1602.  The  entrance  is 
at  present  in  the  Via  di  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  on  the  8.E.  side. 


A  hill,  named  the  Velia  in  ancient  times,  connects  the  Palatine 
and  Esqniline,  its  highest  point  heing  marked  by  the  Arch  of  Titus 
(97  ft. ;  p.  223).  The  Sacra  Via  ascends  gradaaUy  towards  the  S.E., 
and  soon  reaches  — 

S8.  Gosma  e  Damiano  (PI.  II,  19 ;  entrance  in  the  Via  in  Mi- 
randa), huilt  hy  Felix  lY.  (526-30),  having  been  Incorporated 
with  an  ancient  circular  temple  erected  by  the  Emp.  Maxentius  to 
his  son  Romulus,  and  sometimes  erroneously  called  a  temple  of  the 
Penates.  Owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  soil,  Urban  YJII.  raised 
the  leyel  of  the  pavement  so  much  in  1633 ,  that  an  upper  and  a 
lower  church  were  formed. 

The  Lowxa  Ghusch,  which  retains  its  old  bronze  doors  with  their  an- 
tique lock,  contains  the  tomb  of  SS.  Cosmas,  Damianus,  and  Felix,  an  an- 
cient altar,  remains  of  an  ancient  pavement^  and  somewhat  lower  a  spring, 
said  to  have  been  called  forth  hy  St.  Felix.    It  is  otherwise  uninteresting. 

UrpBB  Church.  On  the  arch  of  the  choir  and  in  the  tribune  are  *J/o- 
»aie»  of  the  6th  cent.,  the  period  of  the  founder,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  their  kind  at  Borne  (see  p.  Iviii),  but  freely  restored  about  1660  (best 
light  in  the  afternoon).  Those  on  the  arch,  which  has  been  shortened 
during  a  restoration,  represent  the  Lamb  with  the  Book  with  seven  seals, 
according  to  Bevelation  iv.;  adjoining  these  the  seven  candlesticks,  four 
angels,  and  two  of  the  symbols  (angel  and  eagle)  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
arms  with  wreaths,  below,  belonged  to  two  prophets.  In  the  tribune: 
Christ,  to  whom  the  saints  Cosmas  and  Damianus  are  conducted  by  Peter 
and  Paul  \  on  the  left  side  St.  Felix  (new)  with  the  church,  on  the  right 
St.  Theodorus.  Beneath ,  Christ  as  the  Lamb ,  towards  whom  the  twelve 
lambs  (Apostles)  turn. 

At  the  back  of  the  church  were  found  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
plan  of  Borne  (see  p.  203).  The  ancient  wall  to  which  the  plan  was  affixed 
belonged  to  the  Templutn  Scmtm  UrbiSy  an  edifice  erected  by  Vespasian 
in  A.D.  78  and  restored  by  Septimins  Severus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
used  as  a  repository  for  the  archives  of  the  censor,  municipal  plans,  re- 
gistration lists,  etc. 

We  next  reach,  on  the  left,  the  three  colossal  arches  of  the  *Ba- 
siliea  of  Gonstanti&e  (PI.  II,  19,  22) ,  erected  by  Maxentius,  but 
afterwards  altered  by  his  conqueror  Constantine,  whose  name  it 
bears.  The  entrance  originally  faced  the  Colosseum,  but  afterwards 
the  Sacra  Via.  It  was  a  basilica  of  three  halls,  with  vaulting  of  vast 
span,  which  has  served  as  a  model  to  modem  architects,  as  In  the 
case  of  St.  Peter's,  where  the  nave-vaulting  is  of  the  same  width. 

The  Oround  Plan  is  rectangular  in  form,  over  100  yds.  long  and  88  yds. 
wide.  The  principal  apse,  opposite  the  entrance  from  the  Colosseum,  has 
lately  been  extricated  from  rubbish)  but  is  only  partly  preserved.  After  the 
opening  of  the  second  entrance  on  the  side  next  the  Palatine,  a  second 
apse  was  added.  The  barrel  vaulting  of  the  S.  aisle  has  been  preserved  ^ 
width  66  ft.,  depth  64  ft.,  height  78  ft.  The  span  of  the  nave  was  ahout 
80  ft.;  its  height  112  ft.,  and  its  width  66  ft.  In  front  of  the  central 
pillars  stood  eight  huge  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble;  the  only 
one  now  existing  stands  in  front  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  163).  The 
entrance  facing  the  Sacra  Via  was  formerly  adorned  with  columns  of  red 
porphyry,  some  of  the  shafts  of  which  have  been  re-erected. 
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The  roof  of  the  building  commands  a  magnificent  Panosama  of  ancient 
Rome;  but  it  is  at  present  inaccessible  until  the  completion  of  the  new 
ascent  from  the  Via  del  Tempio  della  Pace.  We  eigoy  an  ioopofling  view 
of  the  Colosseum,  to  tiie  left  of  which  are  the  Thermee  of  Titus  on  the 
Esquiline,  to  the  right  the  circular  S.  Stefano,  and  nearer,  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  with  its  dome,  both  on  the  GsBlins.  Beyond  the  Colosseum  the 
Alban,  and  to  the  lelt  the  Sabine  Mt9.  To  the  S.  the  Palatine  with  the 
rains  of  the  imperial  palaces  and  two  monasteries,  and  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Tiber  with  the  Villa  Pamphi^.  Towards  the  W.  the  Capitol;  to 
the  right  of  it,  between  the  domes  of  two  churches,  Trs^an''8  Column  is 
visible;  above  the  latter  Monte  Mario;  farther  to  the  right  the  Quirinal. 


Adjoining  the  basilica  of  Constantine,  and  partly  occnpylng  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  (see  p.  223),  is  the  church  of — 

S.  FrancoBca  Boxnana  (PI.  II,  22),  originally  S.  Maria  Nova  (in 

contradistinction  to  the  earlier  S.  Maria,  p.  233,  which  stood  among 

the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Augustus).  The  church,  which  was  restored 

in  1216  by  Honorius  III.  after  a  fire  and  at  several  other  periods, 

contains  the  tomb  of  Francesca  de'  Ponziani  (d.  1440),  who  was 

canonised  in  1608  and  has  given  the  church  its  present  name.  The 

facade,  by  Carlo  Madema,  was  added  about  1612. 

Interior.  On  the  right,  2nd  Chapel:  (r.)  Monument  of  Card.  Vulcani 
(d.  1322)  and  (1.)  that  of  the  papal  commandant  and  general  Antonio  Rido 
(d.  1475),  with  an  equestrian  relief  of  the  deceased.  3rd  Chapel :  Miracles 
of  St.  Benedict,  altar-piece  by  Subleyras.  In  the  Tribune  mosaics  of  the 
12th  cent,  (restored  in  1891) :  in  the  centre  Madonna,  (1.)  SS.  John  and  James, 
(r.)  Peter  and  Andrew.  Over  the  high-altar  an  ancient  Madonna,  tradition- 
ally attributed  to  St.  Luke,  which  is  said  alone  to  have  escaped  destruction 
in  the  conflagration.  To  the  right  of  the  apse :  monument  of  Gregory  XI., 
who  transferred  the  papal  residence  from  Avignon  to  Rome  (d.  1378),  with  a 
relief  by  Olivieri.  Here  on  the  right,  built  into  the  wall,  are  two  stones  on 
which  Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  have  knelt  when  they  prayed  for  the 
punishment  of  Simon  Magus.  In  the  Confessio  a  group  of  the  saints  with  an 
angel,  by  Melt.  Under  the  tribune  (closed)  is  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  and 
over  the  altar  a  marble  relief  by  Bernini.  —  Sacristy.  On  the  left  wall  a 
Madonna  with  four  saints,  by  Sinibaldo  Ibiy  a  pupil  of  Perugino,  1524. 

Adjoining  the  church,  on  the  summit  of  the  Velia  (p.  222)  and 

at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  rises  the  *  Triumphal  Arch  of  Titus, 

commemorating  the  defeat  of  the  Jews  (A.D.  70),  and  dedicated  to 

him  under  his  successor  Domitian  in  81,  as  the  inscription  on  the 

side  next  the  Colosseum  records :  Senatua  populu^que  Romanus  divo 

Tito  divi  Vespasiani  filio  Veapasiano  Auguato.   The  single  arch  is 

embellished  with  fine  reliefs  (p.  xlix). 

Outbids:  On  the  same  side  as  the  inscription  is  a  sacrificial  procession 
on  the  frieze.  Insidb  :  Titus  crowned  by  Victory  in  a  quadriga  driven  by 
Boma^  opposite,  the  triumphal  procession  with  the  captive  Jews,  table 
with  the  show-bread,  and  candlestick  with  seven  branches.  In  the  centre 
of  the  vaulting,  the  consecrated  emperor  borne  to  heaven  by  an  eagle,  —  In 
the  middle  ages  the  arch  was  used  as  a  fortress  by  the  Frangipani,  and 
strengthened  with  baitlements  and  new  walls.  When  these  were  removed 
in  1kS2,  the  arch  lost  its  support,  and  had  to  be  reconstructed,  as  stated 
by  the  inscription  on  the  other  side.  The  central  part,  in  marble,  is  there- 
fore alone  ancient)  the  restored  parts  are  of  travertine. 

The  street  descends  past  the  remains  of  private  houses  to  the 

Colosseum.    [To  the  right  diverges  the  Via  S.  Bonaventura,  with 
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the  monastery  of  8,  Bonaventura;  the  garden,  open  to  gentle- 
men, contains  a  fine  palm  and  commands  a  beautiful  view.]  On 
the  left  is  the  double  apse  of  the  Temple  of  Yenus  and  Boma  (PI. 
II,  22),  erected  by  Hadrian  from  a  plan  by  himself  in  A.D.  135,  and 
restored  after  a  flre  by  Maxentius  in  307.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
superb  temples  in  Rome.    The  gilded  bronze  tiles  were  removed  to 

St.  Peter's  by  Honorius  I.  in  626. 

There  were  evidently  two  temples  under  the  same  roof,  entered  from 
the  sides  next  the  Colosseum  and  next  the  Capitol.  The  cellse  were 
adjacent,  so  that  there  was  a  niche  on  each  side  of  the  central  wall  for 
the  image  of  a  god.  One  half,  with  a  well-preserved  apse,  is  bnilt  into 
the  former  monastery  of  S.  Francesca  Bomana  (p.  223),  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Directors  of  the  Excavations ;  the  other  half  towards  the 
Colosseum  is  open.  The  temple  was  peripteral,  with  ten  columns  at  the 
ends,  and  twenty  at  the  sides  (length  120  yds.,  width  58  yds.).  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade  of  about  160  columns,  180  yds.  long,  and  110  yds. 
wide,  projecting  as  far  as  the  street,  where  it  was  supported  by  massive 
substructures.  To  this  colonnade  belonged  the  granite  shafts  scattered 
about  here.    The  celle  were  encrusted  with  the  rarest  marbles. 

Descending  hence  towards  the  Colosseum,  we  reach  the  so-called 
Mela  SudanSj  the  partly  restored  brick  interior  of  a  magnificent 
fountain  erected  heie  by  Domitian.  To  the  right  we  see  the  Arch 
of  Constantino  (p.  226).  To  the  left  (N.)  we  observe  the  remains 
of  an  extensive  square  Basis  of  masonry.  Here  from  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  stood  the  gilded  bronze  Colossal  Statue  of  'Nero,  as  god  of 
the  sun,  surrounded  with  rays,  and  about  118  ft.  in  height,  executed 
by  Zenodorus  by  order  of  the  emperor  himself,  to  grace  the  golden 
palace  which  he  erected  with  lavish  splendour  after  the  burning  of 
Rome  in  A.D.  64.  The  palace  fell  to  decay  soon  after  Nero's  death 
in  68  (p.  xxix).  In  the  space  occupied  by  an  artificial  lake  in  the 
^  ,,  gMdens  of  Nero,  Vespasian  founded  the  — 

//*^**Colos»euxii  (PI.  n,  22),  originally  called  the  Amphitlieatrum 
^  Flavium ,  the  largest  theatre,  and  one  of  the  most  imposing  struc- 
^  tures  in  the  world ,  completed  by  Titus  in  A.  D.  80.  It  was  in- 
y\(ugurated  by  gladiatorial  combats ,  continued  during  100  days,  in 
^  which  5000  wild  animals  were  killed ,  and  naval  contests  were  ex- 
2  hibited.  It  was  injured  by  a  fire  under  Macrinus  (217),  and  was 
^  restored  by  Alexander  Severus.  The  building  has  been  known  since 
^    the  8th  cent,  under  its  present  name,  derived  probably  from  the 

«     colossal  statue  of  Nero. 

,-!*  In  248  the  Emp.  Philip  here  celebrated  the  1000th  anniversary  of  the 

'C*    foundation  of  Rome  with  magnificent  games.     In   405   gladiator-combats 

{/«  .  were  abolished  by  Honorius  as  inconsistent  with  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 

^  ^  which  had  prevailed  since  Constantine,  but  wild-beast  fights  were  continued 

'■^      till  after  the  time  of  Theodoric  the  Great.  In  the  Middle  Agbs  the  Colosseum 

Nsjvas  used  by  the  Roman  barons,  especi^ly  the  Frangipani,  as  a  fortress.   In 

^'.    1312  the  Annibaldi  were  obliged  to  surrender  it  to  Emp.  Henry  VII.,  who 

presented  it  to  the  Roman  senate  and  people.    In  1332  the  Roman  nobility 

T'^  again  introduced  bull-fights.  After  this  period,  however,  the  destruction  of  the 

^  Colosseum  began,  and  the  stupendous  pile  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
^  quarry.  In  the  15th  cent.  Paul  II.  here  procured  materials  for  the  con- 
^  struction  of  the  Pal.  di  Yenezia,  and  Card.  Riario  for  the  Cancelleria,  in 
the  16th  cent.  Paul  III.  for  the  Palazzo  Famese,  and  in  1703  Clement  XI. 

■/ 
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'/^  for  the  Harbour  of  the  Bipetta.  Benedict  XIV.  (1740-58)  was  the  Erst  to 
protect  the  edifice  from  farther  demolition  by  consecrating  the  interior  to 
the  F^shssion  of  Christ,  referring  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  blood  of 
martyn  lutd  flowed  there.  Pius  VII.  and  Leo  XII.  averted  the  imminent 
danger  of  the  fall  of  the  ruins  by  the  erection  of  huge  buttresses.  —  Until 
1871  the  ruins  were  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  removal  of 
which,  in  connection  with  the  excavations,  has  sensibly  diminished  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  remains  as  preserved  for  us  in  old  views. 

The  Golosseam  is  almost  wholly  constrncted  of  blocks  of  trav- 
ertine, originally  held  together  by  iron  cramps ;  tufa  and  bricks  have 
been  used  only  in  the  interior.  The  numerous  holes  were  bored  in  the 
middle  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  then  very  valuable  iron. 
According  to  the  most  trustworthy  statistics  the  external  circum- 
ference of  the  elliptical  structure  measures  576  yds.,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  a  mile,  the  long  diameter  205  yds.,  the  shorter  170  yds., 
and  the  height  156  ft.  The  stUl  preserved  N.E.  portion,  on  the  side 
next  the  Esquiline ,  consists  of  four  stories,  the  three  first  being 
formed  hy  arcades,  the  pillars  of  which  are  adorned  with  half-columns 
of  the  Doric ,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  order  In  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
stories  respectively.  A  wall  with  windows  between  Corinthian 
pilasters  forms  the  4th  story.  Statues  were  placed  in  the  arcades  of 
the  2nd  and  3rd  stories,  as  appears  from  the  representations  on 
ancient  coins.  At  the  ends  of  the  diameters  are  the  four  triple 
Pbincipal  Entbancbs,  those  next  to  the  Esquiline  and  Caslius 
{at  the  end  of  the  smaller  axis)  being  destined  for  the  emperor,  the 
others  for  the  solemn  procession  before  the  beginning  of  the  games, 
and  for  the  Introduction  of  the  animals  and  machinery.  On  the  side 
next  the  Esquiline  are  seen  traces  of  the  stucco-decorations,  which 
were  used  as  models  by  Giovanni  daUdine,  the  pupil  of  Raphael.  The 
arcades  of  the  lowest  story  served  as  entrances  for  the  spectators,  and 
were  furnished  with  numbers  up  to  Ixxvi  (Nos.  xxiii  to  liv  still 
exist),  in  order  to  indicate  the  staircases  to  the  different  seats. 

The  Intebioa  had  seats  for  87,000  spectators.  The  tiers  of  seats 
are  supported  on  the  outside  by  two  rows  of  arcades,  and  on  the  in- 
side partly  by  a  massive  substructure.  Every  fourth  arch  contains  a 
staircase ;  while  the  tiers  of  seats  are  intersected  by  passages.  The 
foremost  row  of  seats,  called  the  Podium ,  was  destined  for  the  em- 
peror, the  senators,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins.  The  emperor  occupied  a 
raised  seat,  called  the  Pnlvinar,  and  the  others  had  seats  of  honour. 
Above  the  Podium  rose  three  other  classes  of  seats,  the  first  of  which 
was  allotted  to  the  knights.  The  humbler  spectators  occupied  the 
highest  division,  in  a  colonnade,  on  the  roof  of  which  were  stationed 
sailors  of  the  imperial  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  stretching  sail-cloth 
over  the  whole  amphitheatre  to  exclude  the  glare  of  sun.  Apertures 
are  still  seen  in  the  external  coping,  with  corbels  below  them ,  for 
the  support  of  the  masts  to  which  the  necessary  ropes  were  attached. 

The  arena  was  93  yds.  long  by  58  yds.  wide.  Beneath  it  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  foundations  of  the  inner  wall,  were  chambers  and  dens 
for  the  wild  beasts.    More  towards  the  centre  were  found  a  number 
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of  walls,  pillars,  and  aiches,  partly  required  for  the  support  of  the 
arena,  and  partly  connected  with  the  theatrical  apparatus  employed 
to  hoist  up  from  below  the  scenery,  properties,  etc.  required  in  the 
combats  with  beasts,  and  other  performances. 

Although  one-third  only  of  the  gigantic  structure  remains,  the 
ruins  are  still  stupendously  impressiye.  An  architect  of  last  century 
estimated  the  value  of  the  materials  still  existing  at  I72  niillion 
scudi,  which  according  to  the  present  yalue  of  money  would  be  equi- 
valent to  at  least  half  a  million  pounds  sterling.  The  Colosseum  has 
ever  been  a  symbol  of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  and  gave  rise  in  the 
8th  cent,  to  a  prophetic  saying  of  the  pilgrims :  — 

'While  stands  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  stand, 

When  falls  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  fall. 

And  when  Rome  falls,  with  it  shall  fall  the  World  t' 

The  Ufpsr  Stobibs  should  be  visited  by  those  who  desire  to  obtain 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  structure  (staircase  in  the  second 
arch  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  opposite  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma; 
50  c).  Of  the  three  arcades  on  the  first  story  we  follow  the  innermost, 
which  affords  a  survey  of  the  interior.  Over  the  entrance  from  the  Pal- 
atine a  modern  staircase  of  48  steps  ascends  to  the  2nd,  and  then  to 
the  left  to  a  projection  in  the  3rd  story.  The  View  from  the  restored 
balustrade  to  the  right  in  the  4th  story,  to  which  55  more  steps  ascend, 
is  still  more  extensive.  It  embraces  the  Oeelius  with  8.  Stefano  Botondo 
and  88.  Giovanni  e  Paolo;  farther  ofif,  the  Aventine  with  8.  Balbina,  in 
the  background  8.  Paolo  Fuori;  nearer,  to  the  right,  the  Pyramid  of 
Cestius ;  to  the  right  the  Palatine,  with  the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Claudia. 

The  Colosseum  is  profoundly  impressive  by  Moonlight,  or  when 
illuminated  (0.0r.,  by  Bengal  lights  \  comp.  p.  128),  which  permits  the  general 
mass  to  produce  its  effect  unimpaired  by  the  ruin  of  the  details.  The  traveller 
should  avail  himself  of  a  fine  moonlight  night  for  the  purpose.  Visitors 
may  enter  the  arena  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  but  a  special  permesso 
of  the  Ministry  is  necessary  for  access  to  the  tiers  of  seats. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Colosseum,  between  the  CsbUus  and  Pala* 
tine,  spanning  the  Via  Triumphalis  which  here  joined  the  Sacra 
Via,  stands  the  — 

|-*Triumpl&al  Areh  of  GoB8taiLtine(Pl.  n,  22),  the  best-preserved 
structure  of  the  kind  in  Rome,  erected  after  the  victory  over  Maxen- 
tins  at  Saxa  Rubra,  near  the  Ponte  Molle  (p.  335),  in  312,  where 
Constantino  declared  himself  in  favour  of  Christianity.  The  inscrip- 
tion runs  thus :  Jmp,  Caes,  Fl.  Constantino  Maximo  pio  felici  Au- 
gusto  Senaius  Populusque  Bomanus,  quod  instinctu  divinitatis  mentis 
magnitudine  cum  exercttu  mo  tam  de  tyranno  quam  de  omni  ejus 
factione  uno  tempore  Justis  rem  publicam  ultus  est  armis  arcum  trium- 
phis  insignem  dicavit.  The  arch,  which  was  converted  into  a  castle 
in  the  10th  cent.,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Frangipani,  was 
laid  bare  In  1804  It  has  three  passages.  The  greater  part  of  the 
ornamentation  and  the  admirable  Souxptubbs  were  brought  from  a 
.building  of  Trajan  (not,  however,  as  usually  supposed,  his  trium- 
phal arch)  which  stood  at  the  entrance  to  Tri^an's  Forum,  contrasting 

strongly  with  the  rude  additions  of  the  time  of  Constantino. 

From  the  Pbsiod  or  Tkajak  :  Above,  Statues  of  captive  Dacians  (seven  // 
ancient  J  but  one  of  them,  and  the  heads  and  hands  of  the  others,  are  new),  yy^ 
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Reliefs  (facing  the  Colosseum,  to  tlieleft):  l.Trajan''8  entry  into  Rome;  to 
the  right  of  it,  2.  Prolongation  of  theVia  Appia;  3.  Trajan  causing  poor 
children  to  be  educated;  4.  Trajan  condemning  a  barbarian.  On  the 
other  side,  to  the  left:  5.  Trajan  crowning  the  Parthian  king  Parthamas- 
pates;  6.  Soldiers  bringing  two  barbarians  before  Trajan;  7.  Trajan 
addressing  the  army;  8.  Trajan  sacrificing.  The  eight  Medallions  below 
these  reliefs  represent  sacrifices  and  banting-scenes ;  on  the  narrow  sides 
two  battles  with  the  Dacians;  below  the  central  arch,  the  vanquished 
imploring  pardon,  and  Trajan  crowned  by  Victory.  —  The  marked  con- 
trast between  the  two  different  periods  of  art  is  exhibited  by  the  smaller 
reliefs  inserted  below  the  medallions,  representing  the  achievements  of 
GoNSTANTiNX  In  war  and  in  peace. 

On  the  opposite  side,  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
Colosseum,  a  small  bridge  at  the  beginning  of  the  ViaLabicana  leads 
to  the  left  to  the  entrance  of  the  — 

Therms  of  Titus  (Pi.  n,  25 ;  adm.,  pp.  126, 127) ;  yisltors  should 
be  careful  not  to  enter  these  ruins  in  a  heated  condition.  Maecenas 
once  had  a  villa  on  the  Esquiline,  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  was 
afterwards  incorporated  with  the  golden  palace  of  Nero.  On  the  site 
of  the  latter,  in  A.D.  80,  Titus  hastily  erected  his  sumptuous 
ThermaB,  which  were  altered  and  enlarged  by  Domitian,  Trajan, 
and  others.  The  Therms  themselves,  though  still  nearly  entire  lo 
the  16th  cent.,  have  now  almost  vanished;  some  fragments  of  them 
are  scattered  over  the  vineyards  between  the  Yla  Labicana  and  the 
Via  S.  Pietro  in  Vinooli.  The  small  part  now  accessible,  excavated 
in  1813,  belongs  almost  wholly  to  Nero's  building. 

The  nine  long  vaulted  parallel  passages  first  entered  belong  to  the 
building  of  Titus  and  formed  together  the  substructure  of  a  large  semi- 
circular Exedra.  such  as  is  found  at  the  Thermee  of  Diocletian,  Caracalla 
(p.  246),  and  others.  Farther  on  are  ITero^s  buildings,  which  form  an 
angle  of  45"  with  the  axis  of  the  Thermae.  Here  we  first  enter  a  suite  of 
seven  rooms  opening  off  each  other;  to  the  left,  near  that  in  the  centre, 
are  remains  of  a  fountain.  The  special  purpose  of  these  rooms  cannot  be 
definitely  settled.  Their  chief  interest  lies  in  the  beautiful  mural  paint- 
ings (much  injured  and  badly  lighted),  which  served  as  models  for  Gio- 
vanni da  Udine  and  Raphael  in  the  decoration  of  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican. 


c.  Fora  of  the  Emperors. 

The  Tbamwat  No.  7,  p.  2  of  the  Appendix,  passes  Trajan's  Forum. 

In  the  plain  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Forum  of  the  Republic  lay  the 
Fora  of  the  Emperors ,  which  were  erected  rather  as  monuments  to 
their  founders  and  ornaments  to  the  city  than  for  political  purposes, 
and  were  chiefly  used  for  judicial  proceedings.  The  chief  edifice 
in  these  fora  was  always  a  temple.  The  Forum  Julium ,  the  first 
of  the  kind ,  was  begun  by  Caesar  and  completed  by  Augustus ;  the 
second  was  built  by  Augustus.  A  third,  in  front  of  the  Templum 
Sacrs  Urbis  (p.  222),  was  constructed  by  Vespasian.  Between 
this  forum  and  the  first  two  lay  the  Forum  Transitorium,  begun  by 
Domitian  and  completed  by  Nerva.  The  series  ended  on  the  N. 
with  the  magnificent  Forum  of  Trajan. 

We  begin  our  inspection  at  the  N.  corner  of  the  Forum  Romanum, 
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where  the  Via  delV  Arco  di  Settimio  Severo  (p.  !i01) ,  descending 
from  the  Capitol,  unites  with  the  Via  di  Marforio  (p.  166). 

Here,  in  the  Via  di  Marforio,  lies  the  small  church  of  8,  Qiu- 
aeppe  dei  Falegnami  (PI.  II,  20),  which  is  built  over  the  Career 
HEamertinnSy  one  of  the  most  ancient  structures  in  Rome  (entr.  from 
the  church ;  light  supplied  by  the  sacristan,  1/2  &•)•  This  was  ori- 
ginally a  well-house,  named  Tullianumj  and  thence  traditionally 
attributed  to  Servius  TuUius,  and  it  was  afterwards  used  as  a  prison. 

It  consists  of  two  chambers,  one  below  the  other.  The  upper  is  an 
irregular  quadrilateral,  which  was  probably  once  adjoined  by  other  similar 
chambers.  An  inscription  on  the  front  records  a  restoration  in  22  A.D.  (?). 
The  lower  chamber,  which  was  originally  accessible  only  through  a  hole 
in  the  ceiling,  is  19  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide,  and  6V2  ft.  high.  The  vaulting 
is  formed  by  the  gradual  projection  of  the  side-walls  until  they  meet.  It 
contains  a  spring ,  which ,  according  to  the  legend,  St.  Peter,  who  was 
imprisoned  liere  under  Kero,  miraculously  caused  to  flow  in  order  to 
baptise  his  jailors.  The  building  has  therefore  been  named  S.  Pieiro  in 
Careere  since  the  15th  century.  In  this  dungeon  perished  Jugurtha,  Ver- 
cingetorix,  and  other  conquered  enemies.  Sallust.  in  recording  the 
execution  of  Gatiline^s  confederates,  describes  the  prison  almost  exactly 
as  it  now  exists.  —  'In  the  prison  is  a  chamber  named  the  Tullianum, 
about  12  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  covered  by  a  vaulted  stone  roof ;  but  its  appearance  is  repulsive  and 
terrible  on  account  of  the  neglect,  darkness,  and  smell. ^ 

A  little  to  the  E.  the  Yia  Bonella  reaches  the  Forum.  At  the 
end  of  it,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  the  churches  of  SS.  Martina  e 
Luca  and  S.  Adriano ,  both  erected  on  the  sites  of  ancient  build- 
ings. SS,  Martina  e  Luca  (PI.  II ,  20)  consists  of  an  upper  and 
lower  church,  the  latter  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  the  former 
erected  in  the  18th  cent,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  —  8.  Adriano,  con- 
secrated as  a  church  by  Honorius  I.  in  the  7th  cent,  and  afterwards 
frequently  restored,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Curia  Julia,  the  new 
senate-house  built  by  OsBsar  and  Augustus  (comp.  pp.  213,  219). 
The  brick  walls  of  its  unadorned  facade  date  from  the  time  of 
Diocletian, 

No.  44,  Via  Bonella,  adjoining  SS.  Martina  e  Luca,  Is  the 
Aeoademia  di  S.  Lnoa  (Fl.  II,  20),  a  school  of  art  founded  in  1577 
and  re-organised  in  1874.  The  first  director  was  Federigo  Zucchero. 
The  picture-gallery  of  the  Academy  is  a  second-rate  collection,  but 
may  be  visited  if  time  permit.  The  chief  works  are  Raphael's  Gar- 
land-bearer in  the  second  saloon  and  Giulio  Romano's  copy  of  the 

Galatea  in  the  Farnesina.  —  Admission,  see  pp.  126,  127. 

We  ascend  the  staircase,  into  the  walls  of  which  are  built  a  few 
casts  from  Trajan's  Column  (disfigured  with  whitewash).  On  the  first  land- 
ing is  the  entrance  to  the  collection  of  the  competitive  works  of  the  pupils 
(closed) :  KesseVs  Discus-thrower  reposing,  in  plaster  j  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of 
Olives,  drawing  by  Ludaig  Seitz ;  reliefs  by  Thorvaldsen  and  Canova ;  Ganymede 
watering  the  eagle,  by  ThorvcUdsen,  and  several  casts  from  the  antique. 

1^  We  ascend  another  staircase,  and  ring  at  the  entrance  to  the  — 
7^  Picture  (Gallery  (V2  fr.).    A  small  Antb-Chambsr  (with  engravings,  etc.) 
teads  to  the  I.  Saloon,  lighted  from  above.    Entrance-wall:  1.  Earfy  Nether- 
landish  Behool.  Descent  from  the  Cross.    2.  Oarlo  Maratta^  Madonna)  on 
the  back  of  this  picture  there  is  an  interesting  copy,  by  Karc  Antonio,  of  a 
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■^  ^Sketch  of  the  first  design  of  Bapliaers  Transfiguration  (figures  nude ;  original 
supposed  to  have  been  lost)^  3.  Rubens,  Venus  crowned  by  the  Graces  (col- 
oured sketch) ;  10.  Van  Dyek,  Madonna.  —  End- wall:  ^,  24.  Jos.  Vemet, 
Sea-pieces^  !XI,  25.  Orizzonte,  Landscapes.  — Wall  facingthe  entrance:  81. 

fir.  Btrchem^  Roman  Gampagna;  36.  Mytens,  Admiral  Kortenaar  (1086); 
89.  School  qf  P.  Veronese,  Toilette  of  Venus-,  40.  Gtmli,  Birth  of  John  the 
Baptist;  153.  Oiulio  Romano,  Copy  of  BaphaeFs  Galatea  in  the  Famesina; 
43.  Ouido  Reniy  Cupid.  —  Short  wall:  62.  /.  Vemet,  Sea-piece.  —  The 
saloon  is  adjoined  on  the  right  by  a  Book,  containing  modern  works, 
most  of  them  painted  in  competition  for  academical  prises.  To  the  right 
of  this  room  is  the  Bibliotboa  Sabti,  containing  i5»000  vols.,  chiefly 
relating  to  art  (adm.,  p.  125).  —  To  the  right  is  a  Shall  Rook,  with 
portraits  of  artists. 

II.  Salooh.  57.  Gerard  David,  Madonna  and  saints;  68.  Copy  of  Titian, 
Pope  Paul  IV.  with  his  favourites  (original  in  Naples);  59.  School  of  Titian, 
Vanitas;  61.  Copy  of  Titian,  St.  Jerome  (original  in  the  Brera);  72.  Rapfiael, 
St.  Luke  painting  the  Madonna  (studio-piece);  73.  Copy  of  Titian^  Tribute- 
money  (original  in  Dresden);  77.  Ouerdno,  Cupid  and  Venus  (fresco); 
78.  Raphael,  Boy  as  garland-bearer,  being  a  relic  of  afresco  from  the  Vati- 
can, sawn  out  of  the  wall,  and  freely  retouched ^^79.  Copy  of  Titian, 
Discovery  of  the  guilt  of  Gallisto  (original  in  Londron);  81.  Spagnoletto, 
St.  Jerome  disputing  with  the  scholars. 
.  III.  Saloon.    On  the  wall  to  the  right  ^  91.  Ific.  Poussin,  Bacchic  dance; 

^  103.  Ouido  Cagnetcd,  Lucretia,  an  admirable  work  of  this  master,  a  painter 
I  of  no  great  note  belonging  to  the  school  of  Guido  Reni;  107.  Paolo  Vero- 
nese (?),  Susanna;  106.  Dom.  Pellegrini,  Hebe;  109.  Palma  Veechio  (?),  Su- 
sanna. —  Opposite  the  entrance,  116.  Ouido  Reni,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 
On  the  long  wall  to  the  left:  122.  Alhan^i,  Madonna;  131.  Sasso/errato, 
Madonna;  183.  Omtdo  R^ti,  Fortuna.  .^^    «.*•>♦   *•'  3     *  V 

The  two  small  rooms  ac^oining  Saloon»  il.  and  III.  contain  nothin^^i^ 
of  moment.  ^^ 

To  the  N.W.  of  SS.  Martina  e  Luca  and  the  Academy  lay  the 
FoBUM  OF  GiESAB  01  Foruffi  JuLium^  the  centie  of  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  Temple  of  Venus  Oenetrix,  Some  remains  of  the  mas- 
sive enclosing  wall,  of  tufa  and  travertine,  may  be  seen  in  the  court 
of  No.  18,  Via  delle  Marmorelle. 

The  Via  Bonella,  which  intersects  the  busy  Via  Alessandiina 

(p.  230),  leads  to  the  ruins  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus  (PI.  II,  20). 

Augustus  had  vowed  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor  (Mars  the  Avenger)  during 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  afterwards  resolved  to  combine  with  its  erection 
the  formation  of  an  extensive  forum,  for  the  Forum  Romanum  and  Forum 
Julium  were  no  longer  large  enough  for  the  greatly  increased  legal  busi- 
ness of  the  city.  The  acquisition  of  the  necessary  area  was  costly ;  densely 
populated  streets  had  to  be  pulled  down;  and  individual  proprietors 
placed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Augustus,  who  was  unwilling  to  resort  to 
forcible  expropriation.  His  architect  was  therefore  compelled  to  accom- 
modate his  plans  to  an  exceedingly  irregular  site,  the  difficulties  presented 
by  which  were,  however,  most  skilfully  evaded  chiefly  by  the  construction 
of  the  large  exedrae  in  the  sides  of  the  bounding-wall.  During  the  middle 
ages  the  low-lying  forum  was  reduced  to  a  swamp  (whence  the  name  of 
the  district  ''Pantano'') ;  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.  caused  the  level  of  the 
ground  to  be  much  raised  for  their  new  streets.  The  small  church  of 
8.  BasUio  (destroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century)  and  the  nun- 
nery of  the  SS.  Annunziata  were  built  in  and  near  the  temple.  The  col- 
umns of  the  latter  were  exhumed  iu  18^,  and  the  great  Exedra  on  the 
S.  wall  laid  bare  in  1888-89. 

The  back  of  the  Temple  op  Mabs  XJltob,  dedicated  on  the  12th 
May,  2  A.D.,  adjoined  the  E.  enclosing  wall  of  the  forum.    The 
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three  beautiful  Corintbian  columns  wltb  the  entablature  belonged 
to  the  colonnade  on  the  right  side.  The  temple  was  richly  adorned 
with  works  of  art,  and  contained  the  Roman  banners  captured  from 
Crassus  by  the  Parthians  at  the  battle  of  Garrhae  and  restored  to 
Augustus  in  B.  C.  20.  Victorious  generals  deposited  here  the  insignia 
of  their  triumphs ;  and  the  imperial  treasure  (aerarium  militare)  was 
preserved  in  the  cellars  of  the  lofty  substructure.  To  protect  the 
temple  and  its  valuable  contents  from  fire  and  other  dangers,  the 
forum  was  enclosed  by  a  massive  wall  of  peperino  blocks,  which  is 
still  in  good  preservation  on  the  side  next  the  Esqijiline.  The  large 
Exedra  or  circular  recess  in  the  S.  bounding-wall  has  several  rows 
of  smaller  niches,  the  lowest  of  which  were  occupied  by  bronze 
statues  of  generals  who  had  enjoyed  triumphs ,  while  inscriptions 
(elogia),  placed  by  the  emperor's  decree,  announced  their  deeds. 
The  costly  pavement  of  the  forum  lies  20  ft.  below  the  present 
level  of  the  ground. 

The  Arco  dei  Pantarhi,  an  ancient  gateway,  beside  the  three  col- 
umns of  the  temple,  leads  to  the  Via  di  Tor  de'  Conti,  so  named 
from  a  fortifled  tower  erected  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Arco  dei  Pantani 
by  Marchionne  of  Arezzo  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Roman  family  of  Conti.  The  greater  part  of 
the  tower  was  carried  away  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
We  proceed  to  the  right  beyond  the  gateway  along  the  outside  of  a 
massive  wall  and  then  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Via  dklla  Cbocb 
BiANOA,  which  crosses  the  site  of  the  Fomm  of  Kerra,  sometimes 
called  the  Forum  Transitorium  from  having  been  intersected  by  an 
important  street.  Here  stood  a  temple  of  Minerva,  the  marble  of 
which  was  used  by  Paul  V.  for  the  decoration  of  the  Acqua  Paola 
(p.  321),  and  a  small  temple  of  Janus.  Remains  of  the  external  walls 
exist  in  the  so-called  ^Colonnacce^  two  half- buried  Corinthian  col- 
umns, with  entablature  enriched  with  reliefs  (representing  the 
practice  of  the  arts,  weaving,  etc.,  which  were  specially  protected 
by  the  goddess ;  casts  of  them  in  the  Acad^mie  Frangaise  p.  136) ; 
above  them  is  an  attic  with  a  Minerva.  This  fragment,  situated  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Via  Alessandrina  and  Via  della  Croce  Bianoa, 
is  well  calculated  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the 
structure. 

The  Via  Alesaandrma  leads  hence,  crossing  the  Via  Boaella 
and  the  site  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus  (see  p.  229),  to  the  Piazza 
DBL  FoEo  Teajano  (PI.  II,  20). 

The  ^Forum  of  Trajan  was  an  aggregate  of  magnificent  edifices, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  ApollodoruB  of  Damascus  (111- 
114).  By  means  of  a  huge  cutting  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Quirinal,  Trajan  effected  a  convenient  communication  between  the 
Fora  of  tlie  ancient  city  and  the  Campus  Martins  (pp.  218,  xxiz). 
His  forum  measured  about   220  yds.  in  width ,   and  was  of  still 
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gieatei  length ;  and  it  was  considered  the  finest  of  the  many  magnifi- 
cent constructions  in  Rome. 

Ammianiis  (16,  10)  thns  describes  it  on  tbe  occasion  of  the  yisit  of 
the  Emp.  Gonstantius  in  356:  —  *Bnt  when  he  reached  the  Forum  of 
Trajan,  a  work  which,  we  suppose,  is  entirely  unique  and  which  eyen 
the  goda  cannot  help  admiring,  he  stood  still  as  if  thunderstruck,  permit- 
ting his  eyes  to  wander  over  the  gigantic  edifices,  the  description  of  which 
transcends  the  powers  of  speech  and  the  like  of  which  can  never  again 
be  attempted  by  mortals.^  According  to  a  legend  of  the  7th  cent.,  Gregory 
the  Great,  while  admiring  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  forum  one  day, 
and  saddened  by  the  thought  that  so  just  and  benignant  a  monarch  as 
its  founder  should  be  condemned  to  everlasting  perdition,  succeeded  by 
his  prayers  in  obtaining  the  release  of  Trajan's  soul  from  purgatory.  In 
the  10th  cent,  this  forum  lay  in  ruins ,  and  the  church  of  S.  Kicola  had 
been  erected  by  the  column.  This  was  succeeded  by  other  churches. 
In  1587  Sixtus  Y.  crowned  the  column  with  a  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter. 
At  length,  in  1812-14,  the  French  government  partly  brought  to  light 
the  centre  of  the  forum. 

The  total  arrangement  consisted  of  four  parts,  reckoned  from 
S.  to  N. :  the  Forum  proper,  the  Basilica,  the  Libraries  (with  Trajan's 
Column  in  the  court),  and  the  Temple.  Hitherto  only  the  second 
and  third,  and  these  but  partially,  have  been  excavated.  The 
forum  adjoined  that  of  Augustus;  the  principal  entrance,  dignified 
by  a  triumphal  arch,  lay  near  the  modern  Via  del  Priorato.  Part 
of  the  semicircular  wall  which  bounded  it  on  the  E.,  the  so-called 
Bagni  di  Paolo  EmiliOj  may  be  seen  in  the  court  of  No.  6,  Via  di 
Oampo  Carleo  (key  kept  by  the  custodian  of  Trajan's  Forum);  it 
consists  of  two  stories,  with  a  tasteful  brick  facade. 

In  the  part  already  excavated  (about  120  by  60  yds.)  are  seen 
the  foundations  of  four  rows  of  columns,  belonging  to  the  flve-halled 
Baailica  Ulpia,  which  lay  with  its  sides  towards  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent piazza.  The  central  hall  was  27  yds.,  and  the  whole  building 
61  yds.  in  width  (these  dimensions  are  about  the  same  as  those  of 
S.  Paolo  Fuorl,  p.  350).  The  pavement  consisted  of  slabs  of  rare 
marble.  The  granite  columns  which  have  been  erected  on  the  bases 
discovered  here  perhaps  belonged  to  the  colonnade  running  round 
the  forum.  The  basilica  had  originally  fluted  columns  of  yellow 
marble. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  basilica  rises  **Trajan'i  Column,  con- 
structed entirely  of  marble,  the  shaft  of  which  (constructed  of 
monolithic  drums  averaging  5  ft.  in  height)  is  87  ft.  high,  and 
the  whole,  including  the  pedestal  and  statue,  147  ft.;  diameter 
11  ft.  below,  and  10  ft.  at  the  top.  Around  the  column  runs  a 
spiral  band,  3  ft.  wide  and  660  ft.  long,  covered  with  admirable 
Rblibfs  from  Trajan's  war  with  the  Dacians,  comprising,  besides 
animals,  machines,  etc. ,  upwards  of  2500  human  figures  (2-2i/2  ft. 
high  at  the  foot).  (Comp.  p.  xlix^  cast  of  the  reliefs  in  the 
Lateran,  p.  263.)  Beneath  this  monument  Trajan  was  interred,  and 
on  the  summit  stood  his  statue,  now  replaced  by  that  of  St.  Peter. 
In  the  interior  a  staircase  of  184  steps  ascends  to  the  top  (for  the 
ascent  a  permesso  from  the  Ministero  dell'  Istruzione  Pubbllca, 
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p.  183,  is  necessary).  The  height  of  the  colnmn  at  the  same  time 
indicates  how  mnch  of  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline  had  to  be  levelled 
in  oidez  to  make  room  foi  the  buildings :  'ad  declaiandnm  quants 
altitudinis  mons  et  locus  tantis  opeiibus  sit  egestus',  as  tbe  inscrip- 
tion, dating  from  A.D.  114,  records.  The  depth  of  earth  removed 
amounted  to  100  ancient  Roman  feet  (97  Engl.  ft.).  The  column 
-was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  two-storied  gallery,  from  which 
the  upper  reliefs  could  be  conveniently  viewed.  The  foundations 
of  this  may  still  be  traced.  A^acent,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
column,  were  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  library.  More  to  the  N.,  between 
the  two  churches,  lay  the  temple  of  Trajan,  built  by  Hadrian  as  a 
completion  to  the  work  of  his  adoptive  father. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  are  two  churches.  That  on  the 
right,  del  Nome  di  Maria,  was  erected  in  1683  after  the  liberation 
of  Vienna  from  the  Turks ,  and  restored  in  1862.  That  on  the  left 
is  S.  Makia  di  Lobeto,  begun  by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  Junr,  in  1507 ; 
in  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  right,  a  statue  of  St.  Susanna  by  Du- 
quesnoy;  over  the  high-altar  a  picture  of  the  school  of  Perugino. 

Omnibus  to  the  Via  OUaviano  in  tbe  Prati  di  Gastello,  see  p.  267  and 
No.  9,  p.  1  of  the  Appendix.  The  Tkamwat  No.  7,  p.  2  of  the  Appendix, 
from  the  Fiaxza  Venexia  to  S.  Paolo  Fuori,  also  passes  this  point. 

d.  Tbe  Palfttine. 

(Oomp,  Sketch-Plan.) 

The  Palatme  Hill,  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Forum,  rises 
In  the  form  of  an  Irregular  quadrangle,  about  1960  yds.  in  circuit. 
Like  the  Capitoline  Hill  it  consisted  originally  of  two  summits  of 
almost  equal  height  (S.  Bonaventura  to  the  S.,  168  ft.;  Famese 
Gardens  to  the  N.,  166  ft.)  separated  by  a  saddle;  building  oper- 
ations have ,  however ,  materially  altered  its  appearance.  In  an- 
cient times  it  was  bounded  on  the  N.  side,  towards  th«  Capitol, 
by  the  Velabrum  and  the  Forum  Boarium  (p.  238);  on  the  W., 
towaids  the  Aventlne,  by  the  Circus  Maximus  (p.  241);  on  the 
S.,  towards  the  C»lius,  by  the  Via  Triumphalls  and  the  Via  Appla 
(now  Via  di  S.  Gregorio).  Tradition  places  on  this  hill  the  dwell- 
ings of  its  heroes  before  the  foundation  of  the  city,  Evander  and 
Faustulus  jjtndi  their  memory  was  preserved  down  to  a  very  late 
period  by  a  number  of  ancient  temples.  The  Palatine  was  the 
original  site  and  the  centre  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  JSoma 
Quadrata,  fragments  of  whose  walls  have  been  brought  to  light  at 
several  places.  In  the  republican  period  it  was  occupied  by  private 
-dwellings;  the  orator  Hortensius,  Catiline)  Cicero,  and  his  bitter 
enemy  the  tribune  Clodlus  possessed  houses  here.  Augustus  was 
bom  on  the  Palatine,  and  after  the  battle  of  Actium  he  transferred 
his  residence  to  this  seat  of  the  ancient  kings.  His  buildings  covered 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  S.  hill.  They  included  besides  the 
palace  proper  (Domus  AugustafM)  also  a  large  temple  of  Apollo 
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and  the  rich  Greek  and  Latin  llhrary.  The  Emp.  Tiberiua  built 
another  palace  on  the  N.  side  of  the  hill,  perhaps  near  Mb  an- 
cestral house  (see  p.  234).  The  Palatine  did  not  afford  scope 
enough  for  the  senseless  extravagance  of  Nero ,  who  built  himself 
the  Golden  House,  extending  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquiline 
(p.  224),  The  emperors  of  the  Flavian  dynasty  once  more  trans- 
ferred the  imperial  residence  to  the  Palatine,  enlarging  and  adorning 
the  buildings  of  Augustus.  The  Stadium  (p.  237)  was  erected  at  a 
later  period,  perhaps  by  Hadrian,  Septimius  Severui  extended  the 
imperial  abode  to  the  S.  beyond  the  limits  of  the  hill.  Part  of  the 
Septizoniuniy  an  edifice  several  stories  high,  erected  by  him  to  im- 
prove the  view  from  the  Via  Appia,  which  ends  here,  was  still 
standing  in  the  16th  cent.,  but  it  was  at  length  removed  by  Six- 
tus  Y.  The  Palatium  participated  in  the  general  decline  of  the 
city.  It  was  inhabited  by  Odoacer  and  Tbeodorio,  but  from  the 
10th  cent,  onwards  the  ruins  were  occupied  by  monasteries,  forti-* 

fled  towers,  and  gardens. 

The  first  important  excavations,  directed  by  BtoncAtut',  took  place  in 
1726  in  the  Orti  Farnesianiy  or  Fixmttt  QardetUy  which  were  laid  out  by 
Paul  III.  Farnese  and  covered  the  whole  of  the  N.E.  part  of  the  hill.  The 
Emp.  of  Russia  hegan  another  series  of  excavations  in  the  N.W.  corner 
in  US48,  hut  hainded  over  the  ground  to  the  city  in  1857.  A  systematic 
excavation,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect  Comm.  Pietro  Rosa, 
was  begun  in  1861,  when  Napoleon  III.  bought  the  Farnese  Gardens,  and 
has  been  continued  by  the  Italian  government,  which  acquired  the  gardens 
in  1870.  Many  interesting  topographical  discoveries  have  been  made, 
although  as  yet  few  works  of  art  have  been  found. 

The  excavations  are  open  to  the  public  daily  (see  pp.  126, 127).  The 
following  account  of  them  refers  mainly  to  the  best  preserved  remidns, 
which  may  be  visited  in  about  2-8  hrs.j  but  many  other  interesting  points 
may  be  added.  The  imposing  character  of  the  ruins,  coupled  with  the  beau- 
tiful and  varied  views  commanded  by  the  Palatine,  renders  them  well 
worthy  of  repeated  visits.  —  The  streets,  temples,  houses,  and  palaces  are 
all  indicated  by  notices,  with  feferenc6s  to  ancient  autnoritiesj  but  the 
identity  of  many  of  the  localities  is  doubtful,  and  the  names  assigned  to 
them  are  often  merely  coi^jectural.  —  Permission  to  sketch  and  take  mea- 
surements is  given  at  the  Ministero  deir  Istruzione  Pubblica,  p.  188. 

The  Entrance  is  in  the  Via  S.  Teodoro  (^Pl.  II,  19,  in  the  Appx.), 
beside  the  church  mentioned  on  p.  238.  The  extensive  brick  ruins 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  probably  those  of  the  Temple  of 
Divus  Augustus,  The  front  faced  the  "W.  Low  down  in  the  interior 
of  the  cella  are  paintings  of  the  11th  cent.,  at  which  period  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua  was  established  here. 

The  wooden  steps  ascend  from  the  entrance  directly  to  the  Cli- 
vus  VictoricBy  an  ancient  street  skirting  the  N.  angle  of  the  hill. 
Under  the  empetors,  when  sites  for  new  buildings  in  Rome  became 
scarce,  this  street  was  vaulted  over  with  massive  brick  arches. 
Beneath  these  we  may  reach  the  Casino  of  the  former  VUla  Far- 
nese. We  new  mount  the  steps  to  the  right  to  the  remains  of  the 
Palace  of  Tiberius,  the  site  of  which  is  covered  with  gardens.  The 
front  of  the  N.  spur,  where  there  is  now  a  small  plantation  of  oaks, 
commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  Forum  and  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
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stantine.  It  was  from  near  this  spot  that  the  mad  Caligula  caused 
a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  Forum  to  the  Capitol,  in  order  to 
facilitate  his  intercourse  with  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  whose  repre- 
sentative on  earth  he  pretended  to  be.  Farther  on  a  fine  view  is 
obtained  of  the  Capitol,  the  valley  of  the  Velabrum,  and  the  Vicus 
Tuscus.  —  The  small  wooden  staircase  at  the  end  descends  to  the  — 

House  of  Livia  (Domua  LiviaeJ,  which  is  recognizable  by  its 
modern  zinc  roof.  This  house,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the 
midst  of  the  palaces  of  the  emperors,  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
house  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  the  father  of  Tiberius,  to  which  his 
mother  Livia  also  retired  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  to  marry 
whom  she  had  divorced  her  first  husband.  The  entrance  is  at  the 
E.  corner. 

A  flight  of  six  steps  descends  to  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  vaulted 
VssTiBULUM,  whence  we  enter  a  quadrangular  Goust,  originally  partly 
covered,  adjoining  which  are  three  chambers  opposite  the  entrance.  The 
admirable  Mwal  Paintings  here  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  kind 
known.  The  principal  pictures  in  the  Gbntsal  Rook  represent  large 
windows  whence  a  view  of  mythological  scenes  is  obtained ;  on  the  right 
is  lo  guarded  by  Argus,  while  Mercury  approaches  to  release  her-,  on  the 
wall  opposite  the  entrance  are  Polyphemua  and  Galatea.  The  admirable 
perspective  in  the  picture  of  Galatea  is  best  seen  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Atrium.  The  two  smaller  sacrificial  scenes  in  the  comers,  above,  afford  a 
good  example  of  an  ancient  kind  of  picture,  which  like  the  mediseval 
altar-triptychs  could  be  closed  by  two  folding  shutters  or  wings.  By  the  left 
wall  are  leaden  water-pipes  with  inscriptions  from  which  the  ownership 
of  this  house  has  been  gathered.  The  walls  of  the  Rook  on  thb  Riobt  are 
adorned  with  magnificent  garlands  of  flowers  and  fruits,  from  which 
masks  and  other  Bacchanalian  objects  depend  between  columns  j  the  walls 
of  the  Room  oh  the  Left  are  divided  into  brown  sections  edged  with 
red  and  green,  above  which  are  light  arabesques  between  winged  figures 
on  a  white  ground.  Adjoining  the  right  side  of  the  court  is  the  oblong 
rectangular  Tbiglinium,  or  dhiing-room,  recognizable  by  the  inscription, 
with  walls  painted  bright  red.  The  two  large  central  paintings  represent 
landscapes.  On  the  entrance-wall,  above,  are  two  glass  vases  with  fruits. 
—  At  the  back  of  the  house  are  the  unpretending  Offices  (bedrooms,  store- 
rooms, etc.). 

The  large  temple  on  the  lofty  square  substructure  on  the  W. 
peak  of  the  hill  is  groundlessly  named  the  Auguratorium,  or  place 
where  the  auspices  were  consulted.  It  has  also  been  described, 
with  equal  uncertainty,  as  a  Temple  of  Victory  or  a  Temple  of  the 
Magna  Mater  (from  a  statue  of  Cybele  found  in  the  neighbourhood). 
Farther  on,  in  the  direction  of  the  Capitol,  we  observe  considerable 
remains  of  squared  stone  buildings  of  very  ancient  appearance.  A 
flight  of  steps  (Scalae  Caci  ?)  hewn  in  the  rock  and  defended  by  a 
wall  and  gate,  descends  to  the  Circus  Maximus  (p.  241).  Adjoining 
are  the  remains  of  private  houses  of  several  stories,  with  baths  and 
mosaic  pavements. 

To  the  right  as  we  quit  the  House  of  Livia  is  a  covered  passage 
(Cryptoporticusjf  with  stucco  ornamentation  Qpartly  converted  into 
lime  by  the  water  of  a  fish-pond  or  piscina  abov^.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Caligula  by  the  conspirators  in 
39  A.D.  At  the  end  of  the  passage,  to  the  right,  is  the  Area  Palatiij 
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the  open  space  in  front  of  the  imperial  palace,  to  which  a  street, 

diveiging  at  the  Arch  of  Titus,  led  up  from  the  Sacra  Via  (p.  216). 
On  the  Area  Palatii  were  the  scanty  remains  of  several  buildings,  the 
names  of  which  carry  ns  hack  to  the  most  ancient  days  of  Bome.  Among 
these  is  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Btaior ,  the  foundation  of  which  tradition 
ascribes  to  BomcUus,  and  which  was  situated  near  the  J^to  Mngumiu 
(The  identification  of  this  temple  has,  however,  recently  been  questioned). 
Below  us  in  the  foreground,  near  the  inscription  *'Roma  Q^adrata*^  are 
some  remains  of  the  wall  of  this,  Xh»  most  ancient  city,  constructed  of 
regulft'ly-hewn  blocks  of  tufa. 

The  Domus  Augastana,  or  imperial  palace ,  whose  front  was 
turned  towards  the  Area  Palatii  and  the  Sacra  Via,  is  now  frequently 
called  Domus  Flavian  because  the  greater  part  of  the  excavated  por- 
tion dates  from  a  later  addition,  perhaps  built  by  Domitian.  Before 
the  front  was  an  elevated  vestibule  of  cipoUino  columns,  with  three 
projections  resembling  balconies,  approached  by  flights  of  steps  at 
each  end.  The  present  approach  is  by  a  paved  path  to  the  left, 
traversing  the  '  Vestigia  Boma  QuadratcBi'. 

The  accessible  remains  of  the  palace  belong  entirely  to  the  re- 
ception and  state  apartments  and  include  no  part  of  the  private 
rooms,  which  probably  lie  buried  beneath  the  former  Yilla  Mills 
(comp»  p.  237  and  the  plan).  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  there- 
fore, shows  little  resemblance  to  that  of  an  ordinary  Koman  dwell- 
ing-house, such  as  those  of  Pompeii. 

From  the  vestibule  open  three  spacious  rooms.  The  one  in  the 
middle,  known  as  the  Tcbblinumy  was  the  Aula  Regia^  or  throne- 
room,  in  which  the  emperor  granted  audiences.  This  extensive 
hall,  39  yds.  by  49  yds.,  with  its  large  semicircular  apse  which  was 
occupied  by  the  throne,  and  its  six  niches,  alternately  round  and 
square,  containing  the  now  empty  pedestals,  was  originally  entirely 
covered ;  but  an  adequate  idea  of  its  magniflcence  can  hardly  now 
be  formed,  as  it  has  been  deprived  of  its  decorated  ceiling ,  while 
the  walls  have  lost  their  marble  covering,  the  niches  their  columns, 
and  the  pedestals  their  colossal  figures  (two  are  now  in  Parma). 

The  room  adjoining  the  Tablinum  on  the  E.  contains  a  small 
square  altar  in  marble  with  figures  of  the  Oenius  Familiaris  and  the 
Lares.  The  former  stands  in  front  with  covered  head ;  the  latter  are 
represented  at  the  sides  in  the  conventional  style  of  Pompeian  works 
of  the  kind,  with  boots,  a  short  *chiton',  a  *rhyton'  or  drinking-horn 
in  the  raised  hand,  and  a  ^situla'  or  pitcher  in  the  other.  This  has 
caused  the  room  to  be  erroneously  named  the  Lararium^  or  chapel 
of  the  Lares  or  household  gods.  Behind  are  the  remains  of  a  stair- 
case ascending  to  an  upper  floor. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Tablinum  lies  the  Basilica^  where  the  emperor 
administered  justice.  The  semicircular  tribune  was  separated  from 
the  space  for  litigants  by  a  marble  screen,  a  fragment  of  which  still 
stands.  This  space  was  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  narrow  colonnade. 
The  unfluted  columns  were  adorned  with  bronze  ornaments,  the 
holes  for  fastening  which  are  still  visible. 
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To  the  S.W.  of  the  tablinum  is  the  Peristylium,  two-thirds  of 
which  only  have  been  excavated  (one-third  on  the  S.  side  being 
covered  by  the  former  Villa  Mills),  a  square  garden,  58  yds.  wide, 
originally  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  Its  imposing  dimensions  and 
a  few  traces  of  its  marble  covering  now  alone  witness  to  its  ancient 
magnificence.  The  open  space  in  the  centre  was  doubtless  occupied 
by  fountains,  trees,  and  flowers. 

At  the  K. W.  comer  steps  descend  to  two  anbterrftnean  chambers  con- 
taining traces  of  stncco  decorations  and  painting.  These  belonged  to  a 
private  house  ef  the  republican  period,  over  which  the  imperial  palaces 
were  erected. 

Opening  on  the  peristyle  along  its  entire  width  was  the  Tricli' 
fiium,  or  large  dining-hall  (Jovia  CoenaUo)y  whence  the  diners  could 
enjoy  a  view  of  the  fountains  and  trees  in  the  garden.  In  the  semi- 
circular apse  on  the  W.  wall  most  of  the  marble  and  porphyry  cover- 
ing of  the  pavement  stOl  exists  (poor  and  irregular,  datiag  from  a 
late  restoration).  The  remains  of  the  pavement  and  covering  of  the 
wall  on  the  N.W.  side  are  more  scanty.  -^  Adjacent  to  the  latter  is 
the  Nymphaeum^  or  inside  garden'  for  the  hot  season,  containing  an 
elliptical  basin,  in  the  centre  of  which  ris^s  a  fountain  covered  with 
partly-preserved  marble  slabs,  and  once  used  as  a  stand  for  plants. 

The  other  smaller  chambers,  extending  along  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
palace,  are  less  interesting ,  and  their  purposes  are  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. The  same  may  be  said  of  those  adjoining  the  back  of  the 
dining-hall  on  the  S.W.  We  first  enter  a  Colonnade ,  with  six  ci- 
poUino  columns  (two  entire,  the  others  in  fragments).  A  view  is 
obtained,  through  the  broken  pavement,  of  the  original  level  over 
which  the  emperors  built.  Farther  on  are  two  other  rooms,  with 
semicircular  terminations  and  niches  in  the  walls,  which  are  erron- 
eously termed  the  Aeademia  and  Bibliotheea, 

To  the  W.  of  the  imperial  palace,  between  the  Nymphseum  and 
the  casino  of  the  Famese  Gardens,  lies  a  ruined  temple,  of  which 
only  the  substructures  and  steps  remain.  This  is  apparently  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Victory  erected  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  by 
Fabius  Maximus  at  the  Battle  of  Sentinum ,  B.  G.  295.  It  is  ap- 
proached by  26  steps  in  five  flights.  A  rouxid  pedestal  with  an  in- 
scription, on  the  4th  landing,  was  a  votive  offering  of  Domitius 
Calvinus ,  who  triumphed  over  Spain  in  B.C.  36 ;  the  upper  half 
has  been  destroyed.  At  the  top  of  the  steps  we  reach  the  nearly 
square  substructure  of  the  temple,  the  great  age  of  which  is  indi-* 
cated  by  the  stumps  of  peperino  columns,  once  covered  with  stucco. 

We  follow  the  path  descending  amongst  shrubs  opposite  the 
front  of  the  temple,  and  take  the  first  turn  to  the  left,  to  reach  the 
ruins  on  the  S.  side  of  the  hill.  To  the  left  are  the  remains  of 
the  S.  facade  of  the  palace  of  Augustus,  including  a  large  Exedra  in 
the  form  of  a  flat  arch.  Into  this  is  built  the  gardener's  house 
below  the  former  Villa  Mills,  the  beautiful  cypresses  of  which 
peep  down  from  above.    Beyond  the  house  we  ascend  to  an  open 
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Spaob,  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  imposing  inine.  These  belong 
to  palaces  wMcb  mainly  owed  their  existence  to  the  later  emperors, 
particularly  to  Septimiot  Sevemi,  after  a  great  Are  in  191.  The 
excavations  begun  here  by  Pins  IX.  have  unearthed  many  oi  the 
lower  chambers  of  these  palaces  and  earlier  buildings.  The  irre- 
gularity of  the  arrangement  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  the 
uses  of  the  different  rooms  except  in  a  few  cases. 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Stadium^  which  separated  the 
buildings  of  Septimlus  Severus  from  the  palace  of  Augustus  (to  the 
N.E.  lies  the  convent  of  S.  Bonaventura,  p.  224,  and  to  our  left  the 
suppressed  convent  in  the  former  Villa  Mills).  Although  not  men- 
tioned by  any  known  author ,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  the 
stadium,  or  race-course.  The  oblong  space  originally  occupied  by 
the  stadium  (175  yds.  long  by  62  yds.  wide)  was  enclosed  by  a 
colonnade,  consisting  of  pillars  of  masonry  encrusted  with  marble, 
with  half-columns  in  front  of  them;  while  it  was  divided  into  two 
parallel  courses  by  means  of  a  wall  running  down  the  middle. 
In  the  centre,  to  the  right,  the  colonnade  was  adjoined  by  three 
chambers  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  covered  by  the  imposing  apse  of 
a  later  edifice.  The  third  of  these  still  shows  traces  of  mural  paint- 
ings (now  Indistinct)  and  of  a  mosaic  pavement.  In  the  large  central 
chamber  the  beginning  of  the  vaulted  ceiling  is  distinctly  traceable. 
Brick-stamps  bearing  the  name  of  Theodoric  have  been  found,  and 
at  some  very  late  period  the  original  arrangement  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  altered.  The  spaces  between  the  columns  of  the  portico 
were  walled  up  with  brick  and  tufa  and  the  whole  E.  part  of  the 
building,  between  the  apse  and  S.  Bonaventura,  was  separated 
from  the  rest.  In  the  middle  of  the  space  Is  a  marble  base  with 
figures  of  deities.  Some  of  the  numerous  architectural  fragments 
show  fairly  good  workmanship. 

Ascending  towards  the  S.  from  the  E.  end  of  the  Stadium,  and 
passing  the  back  of  the  apse,  the  lofty  proportions  and  coffered  vault- 
ing of  which  should  be  observed,  we  reach  the  remains  of  the  Severus 
Palace  itself.  Rooms  with  heating-apparatus  and  baths  have  been 
recognised  here,  but  the  general  plan  is  not  clear.  Proceeding  be- 
tween insignificant  ruins,  we  reach  a  point  affording  a  good  view  of 
the  Stadium,  and  then  cross  a  paved  bridge  to  a  Belvedere  supported 
by  three  lower  stories,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  *Vibw  in 
all  directions. 

Towards  the  E.  tower  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum,  nearer  are  five  arches 
of  the  Aqua  Claudia  (p.  156),  \yhich  supplied  the  Palatine  with  water ;  more 
to  the  right  (S.)  are  the  churches  of  S3.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  the  Lateran, 
in  the  foreground  S.  Gregorio,  and  above  it  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  and  the 
casino  of  the  Villa  Mattel.  Still  farther  to  the  right  appear  the  ruins  of  the 
Thermee  of  Caracalla '(the  two  towers  beyond,  to  the  left,  belong  to  the 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano),  and  S.  Balbina  with  its  lofty  tower;  farther  off,  S.  Saba, 
with  its  two-storied  vestibule,  and  still  more  distant  the  Pyramid  of  Ces- 
tins,  and  in  the  Campagna  S.  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mura ;  then  the  Aventine  with 
its  three  churches;  on  the  slope  the  white  tombstones  of  the  Jewish  burial- 
ground;  and  lastly,  to  theK.,  the  Janiculum  and  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's^ 
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We  recross  the  bridge,  turn  slightly  to  the  right,  and  passing 
the  remains  of  a  hlack  and  white  mosaic  pavement ,  reach  after 
about  100  paces  a  modern  staircase.  This  we  descend  to  the  S. 
edge  of  the  hill  and  thence  return  through  the  corridor  to  the  space 
in  front  of  the  stadium  (p.  !237).  Instead  of  passing  the  gardener's 
house,  we  now  descend  to  the  left  to  a  series  of  chambers  on  theW. 
slope  of  the  Palatine ,  below  the  verandah  of  the  former  Villa  Mills. 
These  belonged  to  the  — 

PsBdagoginm,  or  school  for  the  imperial  slaves,  who,  like  those  of 
all  the  wealthier  Romans,  received  a  careful  education.  A  portico  of 
granite  columns,  one  of  which  still  remains,  with  a  marble  entabla- 
ture now  supported  by  pillars  of  masonry,  lay  in  front  of  these  apart- 
ments. The  walls  are  covered  with  all  kinds  of  sketches  (jjraffiti^ 
done  with  the  stilus,  or  ancient  substitute  for  a  pen),  drawings, 
names,  and  sentences  (one  of  which,  'Gorinthus  exit  de  psedagogio", 
furnished  the  clue  to  the  ancient  name  of  this  building).  The  cari- 
cature of  the  Oruciflxion,  mentioned  at  p.  169,  was  found  here. 
Since  the  excavation,  these  scrawls  have  become  very  indistinct  from 

exposure  to  the  weather. 

On  the  left  wall  of  the  Third  Boom  is  the  sketch  of  a  mill  driven  by 
an  ass,  under  which  was  written,  '■labora  tuelle  quomado  ego  laboravi  et  pro 
derit  Hbi\  The  figure  of  a  Roman  soldier  is  also  scratched  on  this  wall. 
On  the  posterior  wall  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  names  is  Felieiy  in  large 
letters,  both  Greek  and  Roman.  —  On  each  side  of  the  central  semicir^ 
cular  chamber  witii  a  square  niche  lies  a  small  irregularly-shaped  chamber ; 
that  on  the  right  is  adorned  with  mural  paintings  (Fortuna,  etc.). 

About  3  mln.  farther  on  is  a  modern  house,  on  the  front  of 
which  is  a  bust  of  Francesco  Bianchini  (d.  1729),  distinguished  for 
his  excavations  on  the  Palatine.  Here,  in  its  ancient  position, 
stands  an  altar  (Ara)  of  travertine,  with  an  ancient  inscription  Qsei 
deo  sei  deivae  sacrwn\  etc.),  ^dedicated  to  an  unknown  Qod',  and 
probably  reerected  in  100  B.  C.  by  the  pr»tor  Sextius  Galvlnus. 
Then  to  the  right,  on  the  W.  edge  of  the  hill,  is  the  largest  existing 
fragment  of  the  ancient  wall  of  Roma  Quadrata  (p.  232),  con- 
structed of  blocks  of  tufa  placed  alternately  lengthwise  and  breadth- 
wise, without  mortar.  It  was  originally  40-48  ft.  in  height,  but  is 
now  13  ft.  only.  Behind  it  is  a  grotto,  quite  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  the  Lupercal  in  which  the  she-wolf  sought  refuge  when  ^ven 
from  the  twins  by  the  shepherds. 

Hence  we  proceed,  past  the  back  of  the  church  of  S.  Teodoro, 
to  the  exit 

e.Velabnun  and  Fomm  Boarinm. 

The  deep-sunken  and  swampy  valley  separating  the  N.  slope  of 
the  Palatine  from  the  Capitol  formed  the  important  link  between 
the  Forum  and  the  Tiber.  It  was  inhabited  even  under  the  kings, 
and  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Vieus  Jktscus  (comp. 
p.  217).  The  direction  of  its  main  street  was  very  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  modern  Via  S.  Teodoro.  To  the  left,  a  little  back  from 
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the  street,  is  the  low-lying  ronnd  chtirch  of  8.  Teodoro(Pl.  H,  19; 
open  onFrid.  till  9  a.m.).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  prohably  ocenpies  the  site  of  an  antique  temple.  In 
the  interior  is  a  Christian  mosaic  of  the  7th  century.  To  the  left  of 
this  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  Palatine  (p.  238). 

A  little  beyond  S.  Teodoro  the  street  divides.  We  descend  by  the 
second  side-street  on  the  right  to  the  ancient  Yelabbxtm,  a  quarter 
prolonged  towards  the  Forum  by  the  Vicus  Tnscus  (p.  237) j  and 
towards  the  river  by  the  Forum  Boarlum. 

To  the  right  is  8.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  (PI.  II,  19 ;  generally 
closed ',  visitors  knock  at  the  door  to  the  left,  behind  the  Arcus  Ar- 
gentariorum),  founded  in  the  4th  cent.,  re-erected  by  Leo  11.  in  682 
and  dedicated  to  SS.  George  and  Sebastian,  and  subsequently  often 
restored.  The  portico,  according  to  the  metrical  inscription,  dates 
from  one  of  these  restorations,  pn  the  middle  ages  the  word  Vela- 
brum  was  altered  to  *velum  aureum'.)  The  interior  is  a  basilica  with 
aisles,  16  antique  columns,  and  an  old  canopy  (p.lix).  The  frescoes 
of  Giotto  (?)  in  the  tribuna  have  been  painted  over. 

Adjacent  to  the  church  is  the  small  Areh  of  the  Money'Changera 
{^Arcu8  Argentariorum ;  PI.  II,  19),  which,  according  to  the  in- 
scription ,  was  erected  by  the  money-changers  and  merchants  of  the 
Forum  Boarium  in  honour  of  Septlmins  Severus  and  his  wife  and 
sons.  The  sadly  damaged  sculptures  represent  victims  and  sacrifi- 
cial utensils.  —  Farther  on  is  the  *Janni  Qnadrifirons  (Arco  di  Oiano ; 
PI.  II,  19),  an  arched  passage  with  four  facades,  of  the  later  im- 
perial age ,  and  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great.  Above  it  once  rose  a  second  story.  —  From  this 
point  to  the  Tiber  stretched  in  antiquity  an  extensive  square  known 
as  the  Forum  Boarium,  or  cattle-market. 

Proceeding  through  the  low  brick  archways  opposite  the  Arcus 
Argentarius,  and  passing  a  mill,  we  reach  the  Cloaea  Maxima 
(PI.  II,  16),  constructed  by  the  Tarquinii  for  the  drainage  of  the  Forum 
and  the  adjacent  low  ground  (p.  213).  It  is  the  earliest  known  ap- 
plication of  the  arch  in  Rome ,  and  has  defied  the  vicissitudes  of 
more  than  2000  years.  Two-thirds  of  the  depth  are  now  filled  up. 
A  basin  was  formed  here,  into  which  springs  were  conducted  to  produce 
a  current  through  the  Cloaca.  In  the  mill  (20-30  c.)  is  seen  the 
continuation  of  the  Cloaca  towards  the  Forum,  and  from  the  Ponte 
Rotto  (p.  240)  its  influx  into  the  Tiber.  The  Cloaca  is  constructed 
of  peperino  with  occasional  layers  of  travertine,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
peperino  entirely. 

Following  the  street  beyond  the  arch  of  Janus,  and  passing  the 
N.W.  end  of  the  Piazza  dei  Cerchi  (p.  241),  we  reach  the  Piazza 
BoccA  DELLA  Veeita,  (tramway,  p.  165),  which  partly  coincides 
with  the  Forum  Boarium;  in  the  centre  is  a  pleasing  baroque  fountain 
erected  in  1715  after  Biztaccheri^s  design  (group  of  Tritons  by  Afo- 
ratti).  The  Via  Bocca  della  Verity  runs  hence  to  the  N.  to  the  Piazza 
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Montanara  (p.  196),  —  To  the  left,  atthefootof  theAventine,  istho 
clmrcli  of  — 

S.  Xaria  in  Cosmedin  (PI.  II,  16),  sometimes  called  Bocca  della 
Verith  from  the  ancient  mouth  of  a  fountain  to  the  left  in  the  por- 
tico, into  which,  according  to  a  mediseval  belief,  the  ancient  Romans 
thrust  their  right  hands  when  taking  an  oath.  The  church  occupies 
the  site  of  a  temple,  perhaps  the  Temple  of  Fortune  founded  by  Kin^ 
Servius(?),  ten  columns  of  which  are  built  into  the  walls  (three  on  the 
left  side,  the  others  in  the  front  wall).  The  nave  also  is  borne  by 
twenty  ancient  columns.  The  edifice,  which  is  said  to  date  from 
the  3rd  cent.,  was  rebuilt  in  the  8th  by  Hadrian  I.,  who  erected 
the  beautiful  campanile  (p,  Ix),  and  it  has  since  been  frequently 
restored.  'Cosmedin'  is  the  name  of  a  square  at  Constantinople, 
the  church  having  originally  belonged  to  a  Greek  brotherhood, 
whence  it  is  also  known  as  8.  Maria  in  Sehola  Oraeea,  It  is  at  present 
being  restored. 

Interior.  —  The  beautiful  opus  Alexandrinnm  of  the  pavement  merits 
inspection.  In  the  nave  are  preserved  remains  of  the  8Ui  cent,  choir  ^  on 
the  right  and  left  are  two  handsome  ambones  and  a  candelabrum  for  Easter 
ceremonies.  Canopy  of  the  high-altar  by  Adeodatus  (14th  cent.).  In  the 
apse  a  handsome  episcopal  throne  executed,  like  the  pavement,  about  1120 
by  order  of  Cardinal  Alphanus,  and  an  old  madonna.  The  sacristy  contains 
a  mosaic  (Adoration  of  the  Magi),  originally  presented  to  St.  Peter''s  by 
John  VII.  in  706.  The  venerable  crypt  is  borne  by  four  columns  of 
granite  and  two  of  marble. 

The  Via  della  Saiara  (see  p.  242)  runs  hence  to  the  S.,  towards 
the  Porta  S.  Paolo. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  stands  a  small  and  picturesque 
*Bonjid  Temple,  the  ancient  name  of  which  is  uncertain  (Hercules 
Victor?  Mater  MaUUa?)  consisting  of  twenty  Corinthian  columns. 
The  ancient  entablature  and  roof  and  one  of  the  columns  next  to 
the  river  have  disappeared.  Beneath  the  present  poor  wooden  roof 
lies  the  little  church  ot8.  Maria  del  Sole  or  8.  Stefano  deUe  Carrozze, 

A  new  iron-bridge,  connects  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Verity  with 
Trastevere  (^Dungarinoj  p.  B22).  Adjacent,  upstream,  is  the  solitary 
remaining  pillar  of  the  ancient  Pons  JEimilim,  built  in  181  B.C., 
the  position  of  which  exposed  it  to  frequent  Injury  from  inundations. 
The  two  arches  next  the  left  bank  were  carried  away  by  the  great 
flood  of  1598,  after  which  it  was  called  Po&te  Rotto,  a  name  which 
has  now  also  passed  to  the  new  bridge.  Below  the  new  bridge  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (p.  239),  the  arch  of  which,  preserved 
below  an  arch  of  the  new  quays,  may  be  seen  from  the  bridge  when 
the  river  is  not  too  high. 

To  the  right  of  the  bridge  is  a  second  small  and  well-preserved 
*  Temple  (converted  in  880  into  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Egiziaea)^ 
dating,  as  its  style  seems  to  indicate,  from  the  close  of  the  Republio. 
It  is  an  Ionic  pseudoperipteros,  with 4 columns  at  each  end,  and  Ton 
each  side ;  but  those  of  the  portico,  which  is  now  built  up ,  were 
alone  detached,  the  others  being  merely  decorative  half-columns.  The 
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edifice  is  built  of  tafa,  with  the  projecting  and  sonlptnred  parts  of 
trayertine,  the  whole  overlaid  with  stucco.  Its  designation  is  un- 
ascertained, and  there  is  no  authority  for  -assigning  it  (as  is  com- 
monly done)  to  Fortuna  VirUis.  The  interior  is  uninteresting. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  cross-street  is  the  picturesque  House 
of  Crescentius  (PL  II,  16),  or  Casa  di  Siensi,  or  di  Pilato,  as 
it  is  commonly  called ,  constructed  of  brick  with  a  singular  admix- 
ture of  antique  fragments.  On  the  side ,  Via  del  Ricoyero ,  a  long 
inscription  records  that  Hhis  lofty  house  was  erected  by  Nicholas, 
son  of  Grescens,  foremost  and  descended  from  the  foremost,  not 
from  motives  of  ambition,  but  to  revive  the  ancient  glory  of  Rome'. 
The  Crescentii  were  the  most  powerful  noble  family  in  Rome  at  the 
close  of  the  10th  cent.,  but  no  scion  of  the  name  of  Nicholas  can  be 
traced,  and  the  house,  the  oldest  existing  specimen  of  mediaBval 
domestic  architecture  in  Rome,  is  perhaps  not  earlier  than  the  11th 
or  12th  cent.  (comp.  p.  lix).  The  building  was  originally  much 
larger,  and  was  intended  to  command  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber. 

To  the  N.,  following  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  we  may  reach  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus  (^.  i2&). 

Near  the  Piazza  dbi  Ge&chi  (p.  239),  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  the 
Palatine,  lies  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia  (PI.  II,  19),  mentioned  as 
early  as  499,  and  finally  modernised  during  the  18th  century.  By 
the  buttresses  of  the  interior  the  ancient  columns  are  still  standing. 
In  the  left  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Card.  Angelo  Mai  (d.  1854). 
Below  the  church  are  ancient  structures  belonging  to  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  still  earlier  remains  of  the  walls  of  Roma  Quadrata. 

Between  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Palatine,  along  which  now  runs 
the  Via  db'  Gebchi  (PI.  Ill,  19),  and  the  Aventine,  was  situated 
the  Circus  Maxvmus,  which  was  originally  instituted  by  the  kings, 
afterwards  extended  by  Caesar  and  furnished  vnth  stone  seats^  and 
lastly  more  highly  decorated  by  the  emperors.  In  the  time  of  Pliny 
it  was  capable  of  containuig260,000  spectators,  and  after  subsequent 
extensions  the  number  of  places  was  increased  to  385,000.  The  last 
race  which  took  place  here  was  under  the  auspices  of  King  Totlla 
in  549,  at  a  time  when  the  city  was  to  a  great  extent  in  ruins.  In 
the  centre  ran  a  spina,  or  longitudinal  wall  which  connected  the 
metae,  or  goals,  and  bounded  the  course.  "With  a  few  trifling  excep- 
tions, the  walls  of  the  circus  have  disappeared ;  but  its  form  is 
distinctly  traceable  from  a  higher  point,  such  as  the  Palatine. — The 
Jewish  Cemetery  lies  within  the  Circus,  at  the  base  of  the  Aventine 
(enti:.  from  the  Via  dell*  Orto  degli  Ebrei,  the  first  turning  to  the 
left  from  the  Via  di  S.  Sabina).  A  pretty  view  of  the  Palatine  and 
the  S.  quarters  of  the  dty  is  enjoyed  hence. 
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f.  The  Aventine.  Monte  Teetaecio.  ]^yramid  of  Oestins. 

Tbamwat  from  the  Piazza  di  Venezia  by  the  Piazza  Bocea  della  VeritA 
and  the  Porta  Paola  to  8,  Paola  Fuori^  see  pp.  165,  196,  and  !No.  7,  p.  2 
of  the  Appendix. 

The  Aventine  (150  ft.},  anciently  the  principal  seat  of  the  Ro- 
man Plebs,  and  also  afterwards  densely  peopled,  is  now  occupied  by 
monasteries  and  vineyards  only,  and  is  still  hardly  touched  by  the 
modern  building  activity. 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  is  the  Via  della  Salaba  (PI.  Ill,  16), 
beginning  at  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Veriti  (p.  239),  and  continued 
by  the  Yla  della  Maakokata  (p.  243).  Immediately  beyond  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin  (p.  240)  and  2min.  farther,  at  the  small  Chapel  of  8t, 
Anna,  streets  diverge  to  the  left  from  the  Yia  Salara,  both  ascend- 
ing to  the  Aventine. 

The  second  of  these,  the  Vicolo  di  S,  Sdbmay  reaches  the  top  of 
the  Aventine  in  5  minutes.  The  extensive  remains  of  tufa  walls, 
which  bound  the  vigna  to  the  right  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  date 
from  a  Castle^  whence  in  the  13th  cent,  the  Savelli  commanded  the 
river  and  the  road  on  its  banks.  Higher  up,  in  the  Via  di  8.  Sahina 
are  the  three  Churches  on  the  Aventine  (S.  Sabina,  S.  Alessio, 
S.  Maria  Aventina),  situated  close  together. 

*S.  Sabina  (PI.  Ill,  16),  which  probably  occupies  the  site  of  a 
temple,  was  erected  in  425,  in  the  pontificate  of  CoBlestine  I.,  by 
Petrus,  an  Illyrian  priest,  and  restored  in  the  13th,  15th,  and  16th 
centuries.  Honorius  III.  presented  the  church,  along  with  the  old 
papal  palace  adjoining  it,  to  St.  Dominic,  who  made  it  the  head- 
quarters of  his  Order.  It  is  usually  entered  by  a  side-door;  if  closed, 
visitors  ring  at  the  door  to  the  left,  and  proceed  through  the  mon- 
astery to  the  old  portico,  now  built  up,  and  the  principal  portal.  The 
doors  are  adorned  with  scriptural  scenes  carved  in  wood  (5th  cent.). 

Comp.  p.  Ivlii. 

The  Intebiob,  with  its  twenty-foar  ancient  Corinthian  columns  of  Par- 
ian marble  and  open  roof,  has  retained  the  character  of  an  early  Christian 
basilica  almost  unimpaired.  —  Entbancb-Wall:  Over  the  door,  an  ad- 
mirable Mosaic  (5th  cent.);  inscription  with  the  name  of  the  founder ^ 
on  the  left  a  figure  emblematical  of  the  Ecclesia  ex  Circumcisione  (Jewish 
Christians),  on  the  right  that  of  the  Ecclesia  ex  Gentibus  (Gentile  Christians). 
—  ITavb.  On  the  pavement  in  the  centre  is  the  tomb  of  ICunio  da  Zamora, 
principal  of  the  Dominican  order  (d.  1300),  adorned  with  mosaic.  —  At  the 
end  of  the  Bight  Aislb,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Bominicus,  the  ^Madonna 
del  Bosario  with  SS.  Dominicns  and  Catharine,  an  altar-piece  by  Sasso- 
ferrato^  regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  The  other  paintings  (by  the  Zueeheri 
and  others)  are  of  no  great  value. 

The  small  garden  of  the  formei  Dominican  Monastery ^  adjoining 
the  church,  contains  an  old  orange-tree  said  to  have  been  planted 
by  St.  Dominic.  The  handsome  cloisters  (p.  Ivlii),  with  103  small 
columns ,  and  the  large  garden  belong  to  a  Military  Hospital  and 
are  generally  inaccessible. 

8.  Alessio  (PI.  in,  16)  is  an  ancient  church  with  an  entrance- 
court.    The  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown ,  but  it  was  re-conse- 
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crated  by  Honorius  III.  after  the  recovery  of  the  relics  of  the  saint 

in  1217.    In  1426  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Order  of  St. 

Jerome.    In  the  neighbonxing  monastery  a  blind  asylum  (Jstituto  d^ 

Citchi)  has  been  established.    We  enter  the  foie-conrt,  and,  if  the 

church  is  closed,  ring  at  the  door  on  the  left  (Y2  ^i^O* 

The  Intsbiob  was  modernised  in  1750,  and  again  recently.  The  K. 
aisle  contains  a  well  and  a  wooden  staircase  belonging  to  the  house  of  the 
parents  of  the  saint,  which  formerly  stood  on  this  site.  In  the  choir  are 
a  bishop's  throne  and  two  small  columns  adorned  with  mosaic,  according 
to  the  inscription  the  remains  of  a  work  of  19  columns  by  Jacobus  Coamas 
(p.  lix). 

A  small  piazza  is  next  reached,  where  the  route  to  Porta  S.  Paolo 

(p.  244)  turns  to  the  left.    The  brown  door  No.  40,  to  the  right  in 

this  piazza ,  with  the  arms  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of 

Malta  above  It,  contains  a  brass-bound  aperture  above  the  keyhole, 

through  which  Is  obtained  a  celebrated  View  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 

at  the  end  of  the  principal  avenue  of  the  garden.    (Adm.  to  the 

garden  and  to  S.  Maria  Aventina,  pp.  126,  127;  ring  at  the  door; 

fee  1/2  fr-)- 

8.  Maria  Aventina  (PI.  in,  17),  also  called  del  Priorato,  belongs 
to  the  Maltese  Order,  which  celebrates  its  periodical  festivals  here. 
This  church,  founded  perhaps  as  early  as  the  10th  cent.,  was  restored 
under  Pius  Y.,  and  remodelled  by  the  Grand  Prior  Card.  Giov.  Batt. 
Rezzonico  from  plans  by  Piranesi  in  1765. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  on  which  the 
deceased  (head  unfinished),  surrounded  by  Minerva  and  the  Muses,  is 
represented;  the  remains  of  a  Bishop  Spinelli  were  afterwards  placed  in 
it.-  Also  a  statue  of  Piranesi  (d.  1778),  and  the  monuments  of  several 
members  of  the  Maltese  Order:  Grrand  Master  Bic.  Caracciolo  (d.  1395); 
Gio.  Diedo,  Grand  Prior  of  Venice  and  nephew  of  Pope  Eugene  III. ;  the 
^baillis'*  Bart.  Caraffa  (beside  the  altar,  to  the  right),  and  Sergio  Seripando 
(first  recess  to  the  left  of  the  entrance),  of  the  15th  century.  The  third 
recess  to  the  left  contains  a  remarkable  marble  reliquary  of  tiie  13th  cent., 
roughly  wrought  after  the  pattern  of  an  antique  funeral-urn. 

The  garden  contains  one  of  the  finest  palm-trees  in  Rome,  in- 
jured by  a  cannon-ball  during  the  siege  of  1849.  This  garden,  and 
the  upper  floor  of  the  Yilla  Maoi&tsalb  of  the  Maltese  Order, 
which  adjoins  the  church,  commands  a  picturesque  view  of  Rome, 
the  Campagna,  and  the  mountains,  now,  like  many  similar  views, 
gradually  being  built  up.  The  2nd  floor  contains  a  large  saloon,  hung 
with  portraits  of  all  the  grand-masters  (74)  from  Prater  Gerhardus 
(1113)  down  to  the  present  Grand  Master  Geschi. 

The  above-named  road  to  the  Porta  S.  Paolo  descends  In  10  min. 
to  the  Yia  della  Marmorata. 

The  Via  dblla  Mabmoeata  (PI.  Ill,  16,  17)  reaches  the  Tiber 
in  6  min.  from'the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Yerit^,  and  skirts  the  river 
for  about  2  min.,  affording  to  the  right  a  pleasing  retrospect  of  the 
PonteRotto  and  the  Capitol.  On  the  river-bank  was  the  Marmorata, 
the  landing-place  and  dep6t  of  the  unwrought  Carrara  marble.  Op- 
posite lies  the  harbour  of  Ripa  Grande,  in  front  the  large  Ospizio 
di  S.  Michele  (p.  324). 

16* 
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The  street  now  leaves  the  river  and  leads  S.E.  towards  the  Porta 
S.  Paolo.  The  former  Prati  del  Popolo  Romano ^  hetween  the  street  and 
the  river,  are  now  occupied  by  a  new  quarter  of  ugly  tenement  houses. 

After  6  min.  the  road  from  the  churches  on  the  Aventine  de- 
scends from  the  left  (p.  243).  Just  heyond  this  the  street  is  crossed 
by  the  Via  Galvani,  leading  on  the  left  to  S,  Saba,  S.  Prisca 
(p.  245),  and  the  Circus  Maximus  (p.  241),  and  on  the  right  to  the 
river,  Mte.  Testaccio,  and  the  Protestant  Cemetery. 

The  *Monte  Testaccio  (PL  III,  15)  is  an  isolated  mound, 
115  ft.  in  height  and  about  1000  paces  in  circumference,  rising 
above  the  Tiber,  and  consisting,  as  the  name  indicates,  entirely 
of  broken  pottery.  It  is  formed  of  the  large  earthenware  jars  (am- 
phors)  chiefly  from  Spain  and  Africa  which  were  unpacked  at  the 
neighbouring  Emporium.  The  hill  is  now  honeycombed  with  cellars, 
in  some  of  which  wine  is  sold.  —  The  summit,  marked  by  a  wooden 
cross,  commands  a  celebrated  panorama,  now  much  injured  by  the 
new  buildings  of  the  neighbourhood. 

To  the  N.,  the  city,  beyond  it  the  motintaiiis  of  Baccano  and  the 
isolated  Soracte.  To  theE.  the  SabineMts.,  in  the  background  the  imposing 
Leonessa,  in  the  nearer  chain  M.  Gennaro,  at  its  base  Monticelli,  farther  to 
the  right  Tivoli.  Beyond  this  chain  the  summits  of  Monte  Yelino  above 
the  Lago  Fncino  are  visible.  To  the  S.  of  Tivoli  appears  Palestrina. 
After  a  depression ,  above  which  some  of  the  Volscian  Mts.  rise,  follow 
the  Alban  Mts.:  on  the  buttress  farthest E.  is  Colonna,  beyond  itFrascati, 
higher  up  Bocca  di  Papa,  M.  Cavo  with  its  monastery,  helow  it  Marino, 
finally  to  the  right  Castel  Gandolfo.  In  the  broad  Gampagna  are  the 
long  lines  of  arches  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  the  Acqua  Felice  towards 
the  S.E.,  and  the  tomhs  of  the  Via  Appia  and  that  of  Ceecilia  Metella. 

Halfway  between  the  Mte.  Testaccio  and  Yia  della  Marmorata 
on  the  right,  is  an  iron  gate  marked  S.  P«  Q.  R.,  passing  through 
which  we  reach  the  Protestant  Cemetery  and  the  Pyramid  of  Cestlus. 

The  Protestant  Cemetery  (PI.  Ill,  18)  is  open  from  7  a.m.  till 
dusk  (custodian  20-30  c).  The  older  burying-ground,  adjoining  the 
Pyramid  of  Cestius,  is  now  disused;  it  contains  the  graves  of  John 
Keata  (see  below)  and  of  J.  A.  Carstens  (d.  1798),  the  painter.  In 
1825  the  present  burial-ground  was  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  a  retired  spot,  rising  gently  towards  the  city-wall,  affording  pleas- 
ing views,  and  shaded  by  lofty  cypresses,  where  numerous  English, 
American,  German,  Russian,  and  other  visitors  to  Rome  are  interred. 

Amongst  many  illustrious  names  the  eye  will  fall  with  interest  upon 
that  of  the  poet  Shelley  (d.  1822),  'cor  cordium'',  whose  ashes  were  buried 
here  (near  the  upper,  or  eastern,  wall)  \  the  present  new  tomb,  by  Onslow 
Ford,  was  erected  in  1891.  Shelley's  remains  were  burned  in  the  bay  of 
Spezia,  where  they  were  washed  ashore  i  his  heart,  the  only  part  not  con- 
sumed by  the  flames,  is  now  at  Boscomoe  in  England.  The  tombstone  of 
John  Keats  (d.  1821)  bears  the  melancholy  inscription,  *Here  lies  one  whose 
name  was  writ  in  water\  The  graves  of  John  Oibson  (d.  1866),  the  Bculptor, 
and  several  other  artists  may  also  be  recognized. 

The  •Pyramid  of  CeBtiuB  (PI.  m ,  18) ,  originally  in  the  Via 
Ostiensis ,  but  enclosed  by  Anrelian  vrithin  the  city-wall ,  is  the 
tomb  of  Oaius  Cestius ,  who  died  before  B.  C.  12.  The  Egyptian 
pyramidal  form  was  not  unfrequently  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  their 
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tombs.    That  of  Gestius  is  built  of  brick  and  covered  with  marble 
blocks;  height  116  ft.,  length  of  each  side  at  the  base  98  ft. 

According  to  the  principal  Ihsosiption  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  ('G. 
Gestins  L.  F.  Pob.  Epnlo.  Pr.  Tr.  PI.  VII.  vir  Epulonum'),  the  deceased 
was  prcetor,  tribune  of  the  people,  and  member  of  the  college  of  Septemviri 
Epnlones,  or  priests  who  superintended  the  solemn  sacrificial  banquets. 
The  inscription  on  the  E.  side  below  records  that  the  monument  was 
erected  in  330  days  under  the  supervision  of  L.  Pontius  Hela  and  the 
freedman  Pothus.  —  Jm  the  middle  ages  the  pyramid  passed  for  the  tomb 
of  Remus.  Alexander  VII.  caused  the  deeply  imbedded  monument  to  be 
extricated  in  1660,  ordered  the  formation  of  the  present  entrance  to  the 
Vault  (19  ft.  long,  13  ft.  wide,  and  16  ft.  high),  which  was  originally  acces- 
sible by  ladders  only.  The  barrel  vaulting  shows  traces  of  painting.  The 
vault  is  usually  Inaccessible  owing  to  standing  water  (key  kept  by  the 
custodian  of  the  Protestant  cemetery). 

The  Porta  8.  Paolo  (PI.  Ill,  18),  Immediately  to  the  E.  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Cestins,  is  the  ancient  Porta  OitiefuU. — Hence  to  8,  Paolo 
Fuorij  see  p.  350. 

The  street,  the  continuation  of  which  is  called  Vialb  di  Porta 
S.  Paolo,  runs  to  the  N.E.,  inside  the  gate.  In  5  min.  it  reaches  (left) 
a  fragment  of  the  old  Servian  Wall  (PI.  Ill,  20 ;  p.  xxvl),  about  30  ft. 
high  and  100  ft.  long,  and  consisting  of  large  blocks  of  tufa,  laid 
alternately  lengthwise  and  crosswise  (comp.  p,  238).  The  neighbour- 
ing arch  Is  of  much  more  recent  date.  The  remains  show  that  the  wall 
was  quite  out  of  use  and  built  over  in  the  later  days  of  the  Republic. 

A  little  farther  on  the  Via  S.  Prisca  (left)  and  the  Via  di  San 
Saba  (right)  diverge  to  the  churches  of  these  names. 

S.  Frisea  (PI.  Ill,  20 ;  usually  closed),  a  very  ancient  church, 
but  modernised  in  the  18th  cent.,  perhaps  occupies  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  belonging  to  the  Latin  League ,  and  founded  by 
Servius  Tullius.  —  About  10  min.  farther  on  the  street  unites  with 
the  Via  S.  Sabina  (p.  242). 

San  Saba  (PL  III,  21),  another  church  of  great  antiquity,  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1465.  To  the  left  in  the  portico  is  an  an- 
cient sarcophagus  with  a  representation  of  a  wedding  and  Juno 
Pronuba.  The  interior  contains  14  columns,  some  of  granite,  others 
of  marble,  with  mutilated  capitals;  the  walls  of  the  nave  show 
traces  of  paintings.  The  church  belongs  to  the  Collegium  German- 
icum,  and  is  most  easily  seen  on  Thurs.  afternoons. 

g.   The  Via  Appia  within  the  City. 

From  the  Arch  of  Constantino  (PI.  11,  22;  p.  226)  we  follow  the 
Via  di  S.  Gbeoobio  towards  the  S.,  leading  between  the  Palatine 
and  Cselius.  On  the  right  we  observe  the  handsome  palm  of  the 
convent  of  S.  Bonaventura  (p.  224),  and  the  arches  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia  (p.  237).  After  5  min.  S.  Gregorio  (p.  248)  lies  on  the  left, 
beyond  which  the  Via  de'  Cerchi  (p.  241)  diverges  to  the  right. 
Near  the  point  where  the  Via  S.  Gregorio  unites  with  the  Via  di 
PoBTA  S.  Sbbastiano  (Pi.  Ill,  22,  23,  27),  was  anciently  situated 
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of  »n  ancient  temple,  «nd  cnnsecnted  Tij  Gregory  tbe  Great.    The   rgof 
la  elill  open,   but  the  ctrntch  Is  miidemiged  and  deslitiite  of  omunRnt. 

hj  Jollimini  Cotmat.  (ViBilorj  ring  at  the  e.te  on  the  riglit  of  the  chnrel.) 
The  lijacent  boilding  it  a  tteformatory  for  jouns  crimlnala.  —  On  IbB 
way  back  to  the  road  we  obtain  a  pleasing  view  of  the  Palatine  to  the  lefl, 
and,  iu  front,  of  the  CwHns,  with  the  Villa  Mallei  and  S.  Slefano  Botondo. 
After  following  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Sobastiano  for  >  aliort  dista.nce, 
VP8  obtain  a  view  to  the  left  of  tiie  Vlll«  Mattei  (p.  251).  After 
10  min.  the  mad  CTOsees  the  tnrbid  streamlet  JIftirrarKi,  beyond  which, 
to  the  light,  the  Via  Anton  iDi  anil  leads  to  the  i^j^  M.  from  the  Aich 
of  Constantine)  ruins  of  the  — 

^/-•ThormtB  of  GaracaUa,  or  Thermm  AnUminiima*  (PI,  IU,  23; 
f  -Atd..,  pp.  126,  ill).  They  were  begun  in  A.D.2I2by  CaracaUa,  ei- 

■  tended  by  Heliogab(dus,  &iid  completed  by  Alex.  Stventt,  and  could 
accommodate  1600  bathers  at  once.  The  magniflcance  of  these  hatha 
waa  unpaialleied.  Humeions  statues,  inclndlng  the  Fainese  Bull, 
Hercules,  and  Flora  at)4aplee,  mosaics,  etc,  have  been  fonnd  here; 
while  the  walls,  bate  as  they  now  aro,  and  noiwiihstanding  the  de- 
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stmction  of  the  roof,  still  "bear  testimony  to  the  technical  perfection 
of  the  stracture.  The  bathing  establishment  proper  was  qnadrangulai 
in  form ,  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  porticoes ,  a  race-conrse ,  etc. : 
length  240  yds.,  width  124  yds.;  total  area  of  grounds  360  yds.  in 
length,  by  as  many  in  breadth.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperors  the  act 
of  taking  a  bath  had  become  a  highly  Inxnrions  and  elaborate  process, 
the  chief  steps  in  which  were  as  follows:  first,  a  hot-air  bath  of 
moderate  temperature  in  the  so-called  Tepidariunij  with  anointing 
and  the  use  of  the  strigil;  second,  a  hot- water  bath  in  the  Caldarium ; 
next,  a  cold  plunge  in  the  Frigidarium  or  Piscina ;  and  finally,  the 
'rubbing  down'  or  'shampooing',  with 'a  second  anointing.  The  three 
principal  rooms,  in  the  main  axis  of  the  building,  have  been  identi- 
fied ,  but  the  names  given  to  the  others  are  somewhat  arbitrary. 
The  latter  were  used  for  gymnastic  exercises,  conversation,  and 

others  kinds  of  recreation,  and  included  also  libraries  and  gardens. 
We  first  enter  in  a  straight  direction  a  spacious  rectangle,  once  sur- 
rounded by  columns  (PeriBtple)^  and  containing  scanty  remains  of  mosaic 
pavement.  In  the  middle  of  the  long  wall,  where  the  foantain  is  now,  pro- 
jected a  semicircular  Ezedra  (where  part  of  the  Mosaic  of  the  Gladiators, 
now  in  the  Lateran,  was  found  ^  comp.  p.  259,  263).  We  then  enter  the 
Tepidariumj  a  large  room  formerly  covered  with  a  slightly  vaulted  roof; 
in  the  corners  are  four  basins  for  luke-wann  water  haths.  —  To  Uie  left 
lies  the  Frigidarium^  a  large  unroofed  room,  with  a  swimming-basin.  — 
To  the  right  is  the  Caldarium^  a  circular  chamber  with  very  thick  walls, 
the  vaulting  of  which  has  fallen  in.  The  heating  apparatus  and  hot-air 
pipes  have  been  discovered  here.  A  small  flight  of  steps  within  one  of 
the  piers  to  the  right  afibrds  a  good  survey  of  the  ground-plan.  —  The 
smaller  rooms  are  arranged  symmetrically  on  both  sides  of  the  three 
principal  chambers.  In  the  second  (8  J  Peristyle  (where  most  of  the  above- 
mentioned  mosaic  was  discovered)  are  exhibited  architectural  and  sculptural 
fragments,  and  the  remains  of  a  mosaic  pavement  wiUi  sea-monsters  (from 
the  upper  floor  of  the  peristyle).  —  On  the  S.  side  of  the  outer  boundary 
wall  a  domed  octagonal  room  has  been  preserved,  beside  a  large  swimming- 
bath.  Opposite  the  Caldarium,  outside  the  W.  wall,  are  distinct  traces  of  , 
a  St€tdium  for  foot-races.  Omer  remains  of  the  Thermss  are  scattered^^ 
throughout  tiie  neighbouring  vineyards.  >^  .- 

Returning  to  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Sebastiano ,  we  next  reach  an 
aiboTetum  (Semensaio  ComunaU)  on  the  left;  then,  on  the  right, 
the  ancient  church  of  SS.  Kereo  ed  AohiUeo  (PI.  Ill,  23,  26;  gener- 
ally open  in  the  morning),  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Isis,  rebuilt 
by  Leo  III.  about  800,  iiud  again  by  Card.  Baronius  in  1596. 

The  Intebios  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  an  early  basilica.  At  the 
end  of  the  nave  is  an  ambo  on  the  left,  brought  from  S.  Silvestro  in 
Capite ;  opposite  is  a  marble  candelabrum  for  the  Easter-candles ,  of  the 
15th  century.  Above  the  arch  of  the  tribune  are  fragments  of  a  mosaic  of 
the  time  of  Leo  III. :  Transfiguration,  with  Moses  and  Elias,  in  front  the 
kneeling  Apostles,  on  the  right  the  Annunciation,  on  the  left  the  Madonna 
enthroned  (comp.  p.  Iviii). 

The  opposite  church  of  S.  Sisto,  restored  by  Benedict  XIII. ,  is 
nniAteresting.  The  monastery  was  assigned  to  St.  Dominic  by  Ho- 
norius  III.  — The  Via  della  Ferratella  then  diverges  to  the  left  to  the 
Lateran  fp.  256). 

On  the  right,  a  little  farther  on,  is  B.  Cesaveo  (PI.  Ill,  27 ;  open 
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on  Son.  and  festiyal  mornings),  a  small  l>iit  cnrioas  chnich,  mention- 
ed by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  finally  restored  by  Clement  YJJI. 

Interior.  —  In  the  centre  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  church  are  two 
altars,  of  tiie  close  of  the  i6th  cent.  \  at  the  farther  end,  to  the  left,  the  old 
pulpit  with  sculptures :  Christ  as  the  Lamb,  the  symbols  of  the  Apostles, 
and  sphinxes ;  opposite,  a  modem  candelabrum  with  ancient  basis.  The  inlaid 
screen  of  the  Pbbsbttbbium  ,  and  the  decorations  of  the  Hioa  Altab  are 
Gosmato  work  (p.  liz)^  so  also  is  the  ancient  episcopal  throne  in  the  tribune. 

The  piazza  in  front  of  the  cburch  is  adorned  with  an  antique 
column.  The  ancient  Via  Latina,  which  diverges  here  to  the  left, 
quits  the  limits  of  the  Aurelian  city  by  the  Porta  Latina  (PI.  HI,  30; 
closed  in  1808 ;  p.  344),  5  min.  from  S.  Cesareo.  Near  the  gate,  to  the 
left,  beyond  the  old  monastery,  is  the  church  of  8,  Oiovanni  a  Porta 
Latina  (PI.  in,  30),  which  was  founded  in  the  8th  cent,  rebuilt 
by  Coelestine  III.  in  1190,  and  modernised  by  restorations  in  1566, 
in  1633,  and  chiefly  by  Card.  Easponi  in  1686.  It  contains  little 
of  interest,  beyond  four  antique  columns  in  the  portico  and  ten  in 
the  interior.  To  the  right,  nearer  the  gate,  is  an  octagonal  chapel 
of  1609  (perhaps  designed  by  Bramante),  named  8.  Oiovanni  in 
Oleo  from  the  legend  that  St.  John  was  thrown  Into  a  cauldron  of 
boiling  oil  at  this  spot,  but  having  come  out  unhurt  was  then  set 
at  liberty.  —  We  return  to  8.  Cesareo. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Sebastlano,  on  the  left  by  the 
cypress,  in  the  Vigna  No.  12  (formerly  Vigna  Sassi),  is  the  famous 
Tomb  of  the  Seipios  (PI.  Ill,  27 ;  open  10-3,  uninteresting,  candles 
required,  Y2  'r.),  discovered  in  1780,  but  now  containing  a  model 
only  of  the  ancient  sarcophagus  of  peperino  (see  p.  304). 

This  sarcophagus  once  contained  the  remains  of  L.  Comelitu  Bcipio 
Bcvrbatut^  Consul  in  B.  G.  298,  the  earliest  member  of  the  family  buried 
here.  The  bones  of  the  hero,  wMch  were  found  in  good  preservation, 
were  interred  at  Padua  by  Quirini,  a  Venetian.  Here,  too,  were  interred 
the  son  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  Consul  in  259,  many  of  the  younger  Seipios, 
the  poet  Enniut^  and  several  members  of  other  families  and  freedmen. 
The  tomb  was  originally  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  a  lofty  thresh- 
old; the  interior  was  supported  by  walls  hewn  in  the  solid  tufa -rock. 
It  was  probably  injured,  or  at  least  altered,  during  the  imperial  age, 
when  freedmen  were  interred  here ;  and  various  modem  alterations  have 
increased  the  difficulty  of  realising  its  original  arrangement. 

The  fee  for  the  Tomb  of  the  Seipios  admits  also  to  another  struc- 
ture of  the  same  kind  in  the  same  vigna,  to  the  E.,  near  the  above- 
mentioned  chapel  of  S.  Gioyanni  in  Oleo.  This  is  the  Colnm- 
barinm  of  the  Treedmen  of  Ootavia,  wife  of  Nero ,  in  which  a 
staircase  descends  to  a  subterranean  chamber,  with  niches  in  the 
walls  for  the  funeral-urns.  Structures  of  this  kind  were  common 
in  imperial  times  and  were  generally  constructed  by  several  families 
in  common,  or  as  a  matter  of  speculation ,  and  each  recess  could  be 
purchased,  given  away,  or  inherited.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  niches  to  pigeon-holes  (columbaria).  The  names 
of  the  deceased,  painted  on  plaster  or  carved  on  marble  tablets  are 
placed  above  or  beneath  the  niches  (loculi),  which  run  in  uninter- 
rupted, rows  round  the  chamber,  even  below  the  low  stone  benches 
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(podia).  The  mode  of  acquisition  of  the  spot  was  frequently  added. 

Each  niche  contained  %  or  more  rarely,  1,  3,  or  4  ollae^  or  cinerary 

urns.    The  nature  of  the  decorations  depended  of  course  on  the 

means  of  the  family.   The  columbarium  of  the  freedmen  of  Octavia 

is  distinguished  hy  its  decorations  in  stucco  and  colours.   Directly 

opposite  the  staircase  is  a  niche  decorated  with  plaster,  beneath 

which  is  a  cinerary  urn  with  shells  and  mosaic;  to  the  right  is  an 

apse  with  painted  vine-wreaths  and  Victories. 

In  the  adjacent  YignaCodini,  No.  13,  are  three  other  Columbaria 

(ring  the  bell;  fee  V2-I  &•)• 

Two  of  these  structures  are  almost  square.  The  vaulting  of  the  larger 
building,  in  which  there  are  more  than  600  urns,  Is  borne  by  a  massive 
central  pier.  The  smaller  building,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  was 
built  in  A.  D.  10  for  the  Slaves  and  Freedmen  of  Mcurceila^  niece  of  Augustus. 
—  The  third  columbarium  (admission  generally  denied),  discovered  in  1863, 
consists  of  three  vaulted  passages  in  tiie  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  the  walls 
of  which  contain  rectangular  niches  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  formerly 
adorned  with  rare  marbles  and  stucco. 

A  few  min.  farther,  immediately  outside  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano 
(1^4  M.  from  the  Arch  of  Constantino),  is  the  Areh  of  DruBUSy  a 
sadly-mutilated  monument,  which  was  probably  erected  in  honour  of 
Claudius  Drusus  Germanicus,  B.C.  8.  It  is  constructed  of  travertine- 
blocks  ,  partly  covered  with  marble ,  and  still  possesses  two  marble 
columns  on  the  side  towards  the  gate.  It  terminated  in  a  pediment, 
until  Caracalla,  for  the  supply  of  his  baths  (p.  246),  conducted  an 
aqueduct  over  it,  the  brick  remains  of  which  seriously  mar  the  effect. 

The  marble  blocks  of  the  Porta  8.  Sebastiano  (PI.  Ill ,  30), 
the  ancient  Porta  Appia^  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  antique  build- 
ings.  The  gate  is  surmounted  by  medieval  towers  and  battlements. 

With  regard  to  the  Via  Appia  without  the  city,  see  p.  345 ;  the 
Catacombs  ofCaUistuSj  i^iM.  from  the  gate,  see  p.  359. 

h.  The  Caelios. 

This  once  densely-peopled  hill  (165  ft.)  is  now  deserted,  like  the 
Palatine  and  Aventine. 

Starting  from  the  Arch  of  Constantino  (PI.  11,  22;  p.  226),  and 
following  the  Via  S.^Gaegorio  (comp.  p.  245),  or  the  public  walks 
above  it  to  the  left ,  we  reach  the  Piazza  di  S.  Oregorio,  A  lofty 
flight  of  steps  ascends  hence  to  — * 

8.  Ghregoxio  Kagno  (PI.  lU,  22),  originally  built  by  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  in  575  on  the  site  of  his  father's  house,  and  dedicated 
by  that  pope  to  St.  Andrew,  and  afterwards  by  Gregory  II.  to  his 
first  namesake.  In  1633  it  was  restored  under  Card.  Borghese,  by 
Oiov,  Bait,  Soria,  who  designed  the  steps,  colonnade,  portico,  and 
facade.   The  interior  was  modernized  in  1725-34. 

Entbamce  Court.  Under  the  colonnade  in  front  of  the  entrance:  left, 
monument  of  the  Ouidiccioni  of  1643,  but  with  sculptures  of  the  16th  cent. ; 
right ,  fine  monument  of  the  two  brothers  Bonsi  of  the  close  of  the  15th 
century.  —  Interior,  vrith  sixteen  ancient  columns.    Over  the  High  Ai.tar: 
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St.  Andrew,  altar-piece  by  Baiesira.  At  the  end  of  the  Bioht  Aisle : 
St.  Gregory,  altar-piece  by  8.  Badaloechio  (?).  Below  it  a  noteworthy  pred- 
ella:  the  Archangel  Michael  with  the  apostles  and  other  saints,  probably 
by  a  pupil  of  PinturiecMo.  Here  to  the  right  is  a  small  Ghambbs  preserved 
from  the  house  of  St.  Gregory,  containing  a  handsome  ancient  chair  of  marble 
and  relics  of  the  saint.  Opposite,  from  the  left  aisle,  the  Gap.  Salviati  is 
entered.  In  front  of  the  altar,  on  the  right,  an  ancient  and  highly  revered 
Madonna,  which  is  said  to  have  addressed  St.  Gregory;  left,  a  tasteful  aJtar 
of  U69,  disfigured  by  regilding. 

The  sacristan  (Vj;  fr.)  now  shows  three  "^Ghapels  detached  from  the 
church,  and  connected  by  a  colonnade.  A  fragment  of  an  ancient  wall 
(said  to  be  earlier  than  that  of  Servius),  partly  covered  with  remains  of 
other  walls,  is  observed  here.  To  the  right,  Ohapel  of  St.  Silvia,  mother 
of  Gregory,  with  her  statujB  by  Cordieri ;  in  the  niche ,  a  fresco  (Angelic 
concert)  by  Ouido  Reni,  greatly  damaged  (1608).  —  In  the  centre  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Andrew.  Over  the  altar:  Madonna  with  SS.  Andrew  and  Gregory,  painted 
on  the  wall  in  oils  by  RonccUli,  On  the  right,  Martyrdom  o{  St.  Andrew, 
Domeniehino;  on  the  left,  St.  Andrew,  on  the  way' to  execution,  beholding  the 
cross,  Cfuido  Rem;  two  pictures  (painted  1608)  once  extravagantly  admired. 
In  the  left  lower  corner  of  each  is  the  portrait  of  the  artist.  —  To  the 
left  the  Ohapel  of  St.  Barbara,  with  a  sitting  statue  of  St.  Gregory  in 
marble,  said  to  have  been  begun  by  Michael  Angela^  completed  by  Cordieri. 
In  the  centre  a  marble  table  with  antique  feet,  at  which  St.  Gregory  is 
said  to  have  entertained  twelve  poor  persons  daily.  According  to  the  legend, 
an  angel  one  day  appeared  and  formed  a  thirteenth 

"We  now  ascend  to  the  N.,  between  remains  of  old  walls,  to  — 

SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  (PI.  Ill,  22),  a  small  church  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross,  with  a  conspicuous  dome.  The  church  has  existed  since 
the  5th  century.  The  portico,  mosaic-pavement  in  the  interior,  and 
Architecture  of  the  apse  are  of  the  12th  century.  The  whole  huild- 
ing  was  sumptuously  restored  by  Cardinal  Howard  in  1880. 
According  to  the  legend  the  house  of  the  two  saints ,  who  were  be- 
headed in  the  reign  of  JuUau  the  Apostate,  stood  on  this  spot.  In 
1887  some  interesting  remains  of  an  ancient  dwelling  were  found 
here,  with  Pagan  and  Christian  mural  paintings  {e,g,  the  Martyrdom 
of  the  two  saints).  Frescoes  of  the  12th  cent.  (Christ  with  the 
Archangels,  St.  John,  and  St.  Paul)  were  also  discovered.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle  (sacristan,  with  light,  I/2  fr.). 
Beside  the  church  is  an  elegant  campanile.  —  The  adjoining  Mon- 
astery belongs  to  the  Passionists. 

"We  now  ascend  the  street  flanked  by  walls,  and  reach  the  Arch 
of  the  Corhsuls  Dolabella  cmd  Silanus  (PI.  Ill,'  25),  constructed  of 
travertine  in  A.  D.  10,  to  carry  the  Aqua  Marcia  over  an  ancient  street. 

Near  this,  on  the  right,  No.  8,  is  the  portal  of  a  former  hospital 
which  belonged  to  the  small  church  of  8.  Tommaso  in  Formis 
fPl.  Ill,  22),  situated  behind  It.  The  mosaic-medallion,  above  the 
door,  representing  Christ  between  a  black  and  a  white  slave  (indi- 
cated as  Christians  by  a  cross) ,  was  executed ,  according  to  the 
inscription,  by  two  masters  of  the  Cosmas  family  (13th  cent.)^  and 
is  an  allusion  to  the  order  of  Trinitarians  founded  in  1198  ior  the 
purpose  of  ransoming  Christian  slaves. 

To  the  left  is  the  street  descending  to  the  Colosseum  (p.  224).  — 
On  the  right  lies  the  oblong  Piazza  della  Nayioella  (PL  III,  25) 
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with  a  double  row  of  trees ,  so  called  from  the  small  marble  boat 
copied  by  order  of  Leo  X.  from  the  antique  original  formerly  in  the 
portico  of  the  church. 

The  church  of  B.  Maria  in  Donmica,  or  deUa  Navieella,  one  of 
the  oldest  deaneries  of  Rome,  was  rebuilt  by  Paschalis  I.  in  817,  to 
which  era  the  columns  of  the  nave  and  tribune  belong ;  the  portico, 
erected  by  Leo  X.,  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Baphael. 

Interior.  —  The  Kavb  rests  on  eighteen  fine  columns  of  granite ;  above, 
below  the  ceiling,  is  a  frieze  painted  by  OiuUo  Romano  and  Perin  del  Vaga 
(in  grisaille;  genii  and  lions  in  arabesques),  afterwards  retouched.  The  arch 
of  ttie  TsiBDNE  rests  on  two  columns  of  porphyry;  the  Matties  date  from 
fiit  9th  cent.,  but  were  fredy  restored  under  Clement  XI.;  above  the  arch, 
.Christ  between  two  angels  and  the  apostles ,  below  are  two  saints ;  in  the 
vaultbig,  the  Madonna  and  Child  imparting  blessings,  on  each  side  angels, 
Pasch^is  I.  kissing  her  foot;  beneath  all  the  figures  spring  forth  flowers. 
—  The  church  is  open  on  the  2nd  Sunday  of  Lent  only;  on  other  days 
visitors  ring  at  the  door  marked  'Custode\  adjoining  the  church  on  the  right. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Mattel  (PI. 
m,  25;  adm.,  see  pp.  126,  127;  porter  25-30  c),  founded  in  1582, 
the  property  of  M.  von  Hoffinann,  and  recently  restored  (Villa 
Caelimontana).  It  contains  few  antiquities,  but  the  grounds  are 
worthy  of  a  visit;  the  Oratorio  di  8,  Filippo  Neri  commands  a 
striking  view  of  the  ruins  of  Rome  and  the  Alban  Mts. 

Opposite  S.  Maria  in  Domnica,  but  not  accessible  from  the 
Piazza  della  Navieella,  rises  S.  Stefano  Rotondo.  We  follow  the 
Via  di  S.  Stbfano  to  the  left,  pass  through  the  first  green  door  on 
the  right,  and  ring  a  bell  to  the  right  under  the  porch. 

8.  Stefano  Sotondo  (PI.  Ill,  25)  is  very  interesting  on  account 
of  its  construction,  and,  though  greatly  diminished  in  extent,  is  the 
largest  circular  church  in  existence.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
secular  building  of  the  late  imperial  epoch  (perhaps  the  Maeellum 
Magnum  or  great  market)  but  was  consecrated  as  a  church  in  468 
by  Pope  Simplicius,  and  in  the  following  centuries  gorgeously 
decorated  with  marble  and  mosaics.  It  then  fell  to  utter  decay,  but 
was  restored  by  Nicholas  V.  In  the  original  edifice ,  the  diameter 
of  which  was  70  yds.,  the  present  external  wall  formed  the  cen- 
tral ring  of  columns,  while  another  lower  wall,  decorated  with 
pilasters,  11  yds.  distant,  and  still  traceable  round  the  church, 
formed  the  circumference.  The  edifice  thus  consisted  of  three  con- 
centric rings ,  intersected  by  four  transepts.  Nicholas  V.  shut  out 
the  external  wall,  and  filled  up  the  spaces  between  the  columns  of 
the  central  ring  with  masonry,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  projecting 
chapels.  The  roof  is  rudely  constructed  of  wood.  The  old  entrance 
was  on  the  E.  side.  In  the  present  portico,  erected  by  Nicholas, 
on  the  right,  is  the  ancient  episcopal  throne,  an  antique  chair,  from 
which  Gregory  the  Great  delivered  one  of  his  homilies. 

Intesiob.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  an  altar-niche  with  mosaic  of  the 
7th  cent. ;  farther  on,  to  the  left,  a  chapel  with  (!•)  a  fine  monument  of  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Most  of  the  fifty-six  columns  are  of  granite,  a 
few  of  marble.   Fearful  scenes  of  martyrdom  on  the  lateral  walls,  by  Tern- 
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pesta  and  Pomarando  (freely  retouched).    In  the  centre  a  canopy  of  wood. 
The  dome  is  borne  by  two  lofty  columns  of  granite  and  two  pillars. 

Beyond  the  church  the  Via  di  S.  Stefano  (PI.  HI,  25,  28)  leads 
past  a  laige  military  hospital  (to  the  left;  on  the  site  of  the  Villa 
Casali)  and  the  arches  (Arcus  Neroniani  Aquae  Claudiae)  of  the 
continuation  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  executed  by  Nero  for  his  Golden 
House,  in  5  min,  to  the  yicinity  of  the  Lateran  (p.  256). 


i.  8.  Clemente.    The  Lateran. 

Omnibus  from  the  Piazza  S.  Pantaleo  viii  Piazza  Venezia  to  Piazza  S^ 
Oiovanni  in  Later anOy  see  pp.  189, 166,265,  and  Ko.  11,  p.  1  of  the  Appendix* 
—  Tbamwat  from  the  Piazza  Venezia  via  Piazza  delle  Terme  to  Piazza 
S.  Oiovanni,  see  pp.  165,  145,  and  tramway  Xo.  3,  p.  2  of  the  Appz. 

From  the  Colosseum  (p.  224 ;  PI,  II,  22)  several  streets  run  to- 
wards the  S.E. :  to  the  left  the  Via  Labicana  towards  the  Therms  of 
Titus  (p.  227),  to  the  right  the  Via  de'  Quattro  Santi  to  SS.  Quattro 
Coronati  (p.  255).  joining  the  following  street  near  the  Lateran; 
and  lastly,  between  these,  the  Via  di  S.  Giovanni  in  Latebano, 
running  direct  to  (Y2  M.)  the  Lateran.  The  last  street  leads  in 
5  min.  to  a  small  piazza,  where  on  the  left  rises  — 

*S.  Clemente  (PI.  n,  25 ;  side-entrance  from  the  street  generally 
open ;  if  not ,  visitors  ring  at  the  principal  door  under  the 
portico) ,  one  of  the  best-preserved  basilicas  of  Rome ,  where  ex- 
cavations hegun  in  1858  and  continued  from  1861  by  Prior  Mullooly 
have  yielded  some  very  interesting  results.  Below  the  present  church, 
three  different  layers  of  masonry  have  heen  brought  to  light ,  the 
first  being  of  early-Christian,  the  second  of  imperial,  and  the  third  of 
republican  origin.  The  Christian  basilica  (now  the  lower  church)  is 
mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  as  early  as  392,  and  in  417  was  the  scene 
of  a  council  of  the  church.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  1084 
on  the  entry  of  Robert  Gulscard  into  Rome,  and  in  1108  Paschalis  II. 
erected  on  Its  ruins  the  present  upper  church,  with  which  he  in- 
corporated several  ornaments  of  the  lower,  such  as  the  choir  and  the 
ambones.  The  upper  church  was  also  frequently  restored,  finally 
with  considerable  taste  by  Clement  XI. ,  who  however  added  the 
unsuitable  ceiling  of  the  nave.  —  St.  Clement  (91-100),  according 
to  Roman  tradition,  was  the  third  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  Black  Sea.  This  church,  which  stands  on  the 
traditional  site  of  his  house,  gives  a  title  to  a  cardinal,  and  belongs 
to  Irish  Dominicans. 

From  the  principal  gate  in  the  Via  di  S.  Clemente,  "we  first  en- 
ter the  Atrium,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  and  paved  with  frag- 
ments of  marble  (giallo  and  verde  antico),  and  beyond  it  the  *tJpPBH 
Chuboh,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles,  but,  like  most  early  Chris- 
tian basilicas,  without  a  transept.    Comp.  p.  Ivii. 

Interior.  —  The  Kavb  with  its  flat  ceiling  is  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  sixteen  antique  columns,  and  contains  the  *  Screen  of  the  choir  and 
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the  Affibonts  from  the  lower  church,  with  the  monogram  of  Pope  John  YIU. 
(key  kept  by  the  s&cristan).  The  Canopy  with  four  columns  of  pa- 
Tonazzetto  dates  from  the  time  of  Paschalis  II.  (p.  lix).  —  In  the  Tsibuns 
is  an  ancient  episcopal  throne,  restored  in  1106.  Mosaics  (p.  Ixx)  of  the 
tribune  of  the  I2th  century.  On  the  rood-arch  in  the  centre :  Bust  of  Christ 
with  the  Symbols  of  the  Four  Evangelists ,  (1.)  SS.  Paul  and  Lawrence, 
below  them  Isaiah,  lower  down  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  (r.)  8S.  Peter 
and  Clement,  below  them  Jeremiah,  lower  down  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
On  the  vaulting:  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  John  and  Mary  surrounded 
by  luxuriant  wreaths,  below  which  are  the  thirteen  lambs.  On  the  wall 
of  the  apse,  Christ  and  the  apostles,  restored  by  means  of  painting  only. 
—  On  the  walls  by  the  tribune,  monuments  of  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 
The  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  Canopy  is  elaborately  adorned  with  fres- 
coes by  Novelli  of  scenes  from  the  lives  of  88.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  exe- 
cuted in  1886  at  the  expense  of  Abp.  8trossmayr.  In  the  adjoining  chapel 
in  the  apse,  at  the  end  of  the  Bight  Aibls,  is  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist 
by  Simone  di  Oiov.  Ohini  (comp.  p.  93).  —  To  the  left  of  the  principal  en- 
trance, the  Cappella  dklla  Passioks  with  frescoes  (retouched)  of  the 
15th  cent. ,  said  to  be  the  earliest  work  of  Masaedo ,  who  went  from 
Florence  to  Rome  about  1417,  but  attributed  by  recent  critics  to  Masolino. 
On  the  arch  over  the  entrance  the  Annunciation.  To  the  left,  near  the  en- 
trance, St.  Christopher.  On  the  wall  behind  the  altar  a  Crucifixion.  On 
the  left  wall,  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Catharine:  above,  she  refuses 
to  worship  a  heathen  idol;  teaches  the  king''s  daughters  in  prison ;  below, 
she  disputes  before  Haxentius  with  the  doctors  (best  of  the  series);  an 
angel  destroys  the  wheels  on  which  she  was  to  be  broken;  her  execution. 
The  paintings  on  the  window-wall,  greatly  damaged,  [probably  referred 
to  St.  Clement. 

As  above  mentioned  (p.  252),  and  as  the  annexed  plan  and 
sections  show,  there  exist  below  the  present  chuich  several  still 
older  strata  of  masonry.  Lowest  of  all,  and  forming  a  right  angle, 
are  two  massive  walls ,  constructed  of  blocks  of  tufa  quarried  on 
the  Cselius  itself  (No.  I.  in  the  ground-plan  and  in  the  section). 
As  the  stones  are  more  carefully  hewn  and  jointed  than  those  of  the 
Servian  wall,  these  substructures  cannot  be  dated  farther  back  than 
the  republican  epoch.  Above  these  are  remains  of  workmanship 
of  the  imperial  era,  executed  in  the  2nd  cent,  after  Christ  (No.  II. 
In  the  ground-plan  and  in  the  section ;  see  also  p.  265).  Upon 
these  artifldal  foundations  in  the  4th  cent,  was  erected  the  Christian 
basilica  which  now  forms  the  *Lowbb  Chubch  ,  the  altar  of  which 
stood  at  the  point  marked  a  in  the  section.  This  -was  a  much 
grander  edifice  than  the  church  afterwards  superimposed,  its  nave 
having  been  as  broad  as  that  of  the  upper  church  and  one  of  its 
aisles  put  together,  and  the  lower  apse  was  accordingly  considerably 
wider  than  the  upper.  During  the  construction  of  the  upper  church 
the  lower  was  entirely  covered  up ,  and  until  the  present  day  the 
two  churches  were  never  In  use  at  the  same  time.  —  The  lower 
church  is  shown  by  the  sacristan,  who  provides  a  light  (V2"l  ^^O* 
In  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  original  struc- 
ture, which  has  been  considerably  marred  by  alterations,  the  visitor 
should  visit  it  on  23rd  Nov.,  1st  Feb.,  or  on  the  second  Monday  in 
Lent,  on  which  days  the  lower  church  is  Illuminated  after  3  p.  m. ; 
even  on  these  days,  however,  the  visitor  should  carry  his  own 
candle  for  the  inspection  of  details.     The  entrance  is  from  the 
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sacristy  of  the  upper  church  (in  the  right  aisle)  y  on  the  walls  of 
which  are  hung  copies  of  the  frescoes  in  the  lower  church,    and 

plans  comparing  the  upper  with  the  lower  part  of  the  edifice. 

A  broad  marble  staircase,  with  inscriptions  on  the  walls  from  the  time 
of  Pope  Damasos,  descends  to  the  Vestibule  in  which  the  nave  and 
aisles  of  the  lower  church  terminate.  The  aisles  alone  have  remained  in 
their  original  condition,  while  in  the  nave  additions  of  three  distinct 
periods  are  observable.  The  newest  are  the  buttresses  constructed  during 
the  recent  excavations  for  the  support  of  the  upper  church,  and  recognisable 
by  their  whitewash.  The  older  additions  consist  of  the  wall  between  the 
columns  of  the  right  aisle ,  and  the  lateral  wall  on  the  right ,  both  built  on 
the  occasion  of  the  erection  of  the  upper  church,  the  former  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  external  wall  above ,  the  latter  to  sustain  the  right  row  of 
columns  above.  The  most  ancient  alterations  were  made  at  a  period  when 
the  lower  church  was  still  in  use,  and  consist  of  masonry  built  round  the 
columns  of  the  left  aisle,  adorned,  like  the  outer  walls,  with  frescoes, 
some  of  which  are  in  excellent  preservation. 

The  ^Fbbsooes  date  from  different  periods,  extending  over  seven  cent- 
uries.    We  begin  with  the  — 

Ybstibule.  Immediately  by  the  staircase  is  a  female  head  with  a  halo 
(5th  cent.).  —  Farther  to  the  left,  under  the  first  arch,  Christ  blessing  in  the 
G-reek  mode,  with  first,  middle,  and  little  finger  extended,  between  the 
archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel  and  SS.  Andrew  (1.)  and  Clement  (r.).  Before 
him  kneel  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  (9th  or  10th  cent.).  The  figures  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  the  following  scenes,  have  their  names  attached.  —  Opposite 
(on  the  right),  a  Mother  finds  at  the  altar  of  St.  Clement  her  child  who  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  and  thrown  on  shore  a  year  later.  Under  it 
the  family  of  the  donor  grouped  round  the  medallion-portrait  of  St.  Clement. 
To  the  right  is  the  dedication :  Ego  Beno  de  Rapiza  pro  amove  dei  ei  bead 
Clementis  pingere  feci  (lith  cent.).  —  On  the  right,  farther  on,  the  Trans- 
ference of  the  relics  of  St.  Cyril  from  the  Vatican  to  S.  Clemente  in  the 
reign  of  Pope  Nicholas,  with  the  dedication :  Ego  Maria  Macellaria  pro 
timore  Dei  et  remedio  anime  mee  haec  pingere  feci.  —  At  the  end  of  the 
vestibule  on  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

Lbft  Aislb.  Over  the  door  of  the  latter  are  three  badly -preserved 
frescoes,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  represents  the  resuscitation  of  a  child. 
Two  only  of  the  frescoes  at  the  end  of  Uiis  aisle  are  distinguishable  :  on  the 
posterior  wall  in  the  left  comer,  St.  Cyril  before  the  Emp.  Michael ^  on 
the  lateral  waJl,  a  Youth  baptised  by  St.  Methodius  (10th  cent.). 

The  Nave  is  now  entered  through  the  arch  in  the  right  wall.  Here, 
immediately  to  the  left,  is  a  fresco  in  three  sections,  one  above  the  other. 
Half  of  the  uppermost,  the  Enthronement  of  St.  Clement,  is  destroyed. 
That  in  the  centre  represents  St.  Clement  celebrating  mass;  on  the  right 
Theodora  converted  to  Christianity  and  her  husband  Sisinius  struck  with 
blindness;  the  smaller  figures  on  the  left  are  those  of  the  donor  Beno  and 
his  wife.  Below  it  is  also  the  dedicatory  inscription :  Ego  Beno  de  Rapiaa 
cum  Maria  uxore  mea,,  etc.  The  lowest  represents  Sisinius  causing  a  column 
to  be  bound  instead  of  St.  Clement  (11th  cent.).  The  lateral  surfaces  of 
this  pier  are  also  adorned  with  frescoes  (1.  St.  Anthony,  Daniel  in  the  lions* 
den ;  r.  St.  Bgidius,  St.  Blasius),  but  the  adjoining  wall  prevents  them 
from  being  seen.  —  Farther  on  towards  the  vestibule,  on  the  same  wall,  is 
another  and  larger  fresco  in  three  sections.  The  highest,  now  half  obliterated, 
represents  Christ  between  Michael  and  St.  Clement  (I.)i  and  Gabriel  and 
St.  Nicholas  (r.).  In  the  centre  are  three  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Alexius, 
placed  side  by  side  as  is  the  case  with  scenes  on  Roman  sarcophagi:  a. 
Alexius  returns  unrecognised  to  Rome  as  a  hermit;  b.  Pope  Boniface 
I.  blesses  the  dying  man;  e.  The  betrothed  of  St.  Alexius  recognises 
his  corpse.  The  lowest  of  the  three  frescoes  is  of  a  decorative  character 
with  flowers  and  birds.  —  At  the  end  of  this  wall  axe  three  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Christ.  Next  to  them ,  on  the  wall  of  the  vestibule .  on  the 
right,  the  Crucifixion,  on  the  left,  the  Death  of  the  Virgin.  Over  the 
latter,  Christ  borne  by  four  angels  ;  at  the  corners  St.  Vitus  (r.)  and  Leo  IV. 
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.  (1.)  with  the  inscription  £L  Dom.  Leo  IV.  F.  P.  Bo.^  and  the  square  nimbus 

I  with  which  living  persons  were  usually  represented  (9th  cent.)* 

The  frescoes  of  the   external  wall   of   the  Bight  Aisls  are  almost 
<  obliterated.    A  niche  here  contains  a  group  of  Mary  with  Jesus.    On  the 

arch  above,  Christ  (beardless),  with  figures  of  angels  and  saints  on  each  side. 
Below  the  apse  are  the  remains  of  Buildinqb  of  the  Ixpebial  Age 
(No.  n.,  marked  black,  in  the  plan),  built  of  brick.  The- first  of  the 
three  adjoining  chambers  is  enriched  with  stucco.  ThQ  next  is  an  ante- 
chamber to  a  Chapel  of  MiihraSy  in  which,  rather  singularly,  a  statue  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  was  found.  These  chambers  are  damp  and  partly  filled 
with  water.    A  staircase  descends  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  right  aisle. 

A  transverse  street  opposite  to  S.  Olemente  leads  to  the  Via  be' 
SAin*!  QvATTKO,  wMch  then  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  church  of  — 
SS.  Qnattro  Coronati  (PI.  II,  25 ;  entrance  by  the  gate  of  the 
Ospizlo  di  Orfane),  dedicated  to  SS.  Severus,  Severianus,  Carpo- 
phorus,  and  Yictorinus,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian. 
Five  sculptors,  who  met  with  a  similar  fate  for  refusing  to  make 
images  of  heathen  gods,  are  also  revered  here  (the  *scarpellini',  or 
stone-masons,  therefore  possess  one  of  the  chapels).  The  date  of 
the  foundation  is  very  remote,  and  probably  some  ancient  struc- 
ture was  originally  incorporated  in  the  church.  After  its  destruction 
by  Robert  Guiscard,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Paschalis  II.  in  1111,  re- 
stored under  Martin  V.  by  Card.  Alfonso  Carillo ,  and  afterwards 
partly  modernised.  Key  in  the  entrance-court  to  the  right  (Y2  &.). 
The  church  now  has  two  Enteance-Couets,  a  peculiarity  owing  to 
the  diminution  of  its  size  on  one  of  the  restorations,  probably  by  Paschalis  11. 
It  originally  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  second  court,  and  its  former 
breadth  is  indicated  by  the  ancient  columns  in  the  walls  of  this  court. 
The  disproportionate  size  of  the  tribune  in  the  interior  can  bardly  be 
otherwise  accounted  for.  —  On  the  right,  under  the  corridor  in  front  of 
the  entrance  to  the  second  court,  is  the  Cap,  di  8,  Silvestro  (belonging  to 
the  stone-masons),  consecrated  under  Innocent  IV.  in  1246,  with  valuable, 
though  unattractive  ancient  paintings  from  the  life  of  Constantine,  somewhat 
after  the  Byzantine  style.  —  The  Intesiob  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  with 
galleries.  The  tribune  is  decorated  with  baroque  frescoes  by  Oiovanni  da 
S.  Oiovanm. 

To  the  right ,  farther  on  in  the  Via  S.  Giovanni  (p.  252) ,  is  a 
large  hospital  for  women,  with  .the  obstetric  clinical  department  of 
the  University.  The  Via  S.  Giovanni  ends  at  the  Piazza  di  S.  Gio- 
vanni IN  LATBiANo  (PL  III,  28),  the  buildings  in  which  were 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.,  except  the  new  houses  to  the  left,  at  the  S. 
end  of  the  Via  Merulana  (p.  164).  In  the  S.W.  corner  is  the  old 
baptistery,  in  the  S.E.  angle  the  transept-fagade  of  8,  Giovanni  in 
Laterano  (see  below),  and  on  the  E.  the  Lateran  Palace  with  the 
museum  (p.  258). 

In  the  centre  rises  an  Obelisk  of  red  granite,  originally  erected 
by  King  Tutmes  III.  (B.C.  1597-60)  in  front  of  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Thebes,  and  brought  by  Gonstantius  to  the  Circuit  M^iximus 
in  357.  In  1687  it  was  discovered  there  in  three  pieces,  and  in  1588 
was  erected  by  Sixtus  V.  on  its  present  site.  This  is  the  largest 
obelisk  in  existence,  being  104  ft.  in  teight,  or  with  the  pedestal 
163  ft.,  and  about  600  tons  in  weight. 
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"We  first  Tisit  the  octagonal  ""Baptistery,  II  Battistero,  or  S. 
V  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  which  was  long  the  only  baptistery  at  Borne,  and 
afforded  a  model  for  all  later  hnildings  of  the  kind.  Here,  according 
to  a  Roman  tradition,  Constantino  the  Great  was  baptised  by  Pope 
SylTester  I.  in  324  (his  baptism,  in  fact,  took  place  in  337,  shortly 
before  his  death).  Sixtus  III.  (d.  440)  is  regarded  as  the  true  founder. 
In  461  Pope  Hilarius  added  to  the  baptistery  the  Oratories  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  and  St,  John  the  Baptist  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  re- 
spectively, and  about  the  year  640  John  IV.  added  the  Oratory  of 
8.  VenanziOj  adjoining  the  former.   Leo  X.  roofed  the  baptistery 

with  lead,  and  his  successors  decorated  and  modernised  it. 

From  the  piazza  we  at  once  enter  the  precincts  of  the  Baptisteby  itself 
(PI.  a).  It  is  divided  into  a  central  space  and  surronnding  passage  by  eight 
large  columns  of  porphyry  with  antique  marble  entablature,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  presented  by  Gonstantine.  In  the  centre  is  the  font  in 
green  basalt.  The  frescoes  are  by  A.  Sacehi,  Marattay  and  others.  —  Ad- 
jacent, to  the  right,  is  the  Okatory  of  St.  John  thb  Baptist  (PL  6),  con- 
taining a  statue  of  the  saint  in  bronze  by  L.  Valadier^  executed  in  1772  (after 
Donatello),  between  two  columns  of  serpentine.  The  bronze  doors ,  pre- 
sented by  Hilarius ,  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Thermae  of 
Caracalla./-  On  the  left,  opposite  this  oratory,  is  the  Okatoby  of  St.  John 
THE  Evangelist  (PI.  e),  with  bronze  doors  of  1196,  and  adorned  with  fine 
Mosaics  representing  birds  and  flowers  on  a  golden  ground.  The  statue 
of  the  saint,  between  two  alabaster  columns,  is  by  Landini  (d.  1594).  — 
A  third  door  leads  into  the  square  Oratobio  di  S.  Vknanzio  (PI.  d),  with 
elaborate  mosaics  of  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  —  The  fourth  door,  oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  from  the  piazza,  opens  on  the  Portico  di  S.  Venanzio 
(PL  e),  formerly  the  vestibule  of  the  Baptistery,  as  the  chief  entrance  was 
originally  on  this  side.  In  1154  the  portico  was  converted  into  two  chapels. 
The  apse  to  the  left  is  enriched  with  admirable  Mosaic  of  the  6th  cent.,  con- 
sisting of  gold  arabesques  on  a  blue  ground.  Over  the  door  to  the  Baptistery 
is  a  Crucifixion ,  a  relief  in  marble ,  of  1194.  —  The  outer  door  of  the 
portico  is  adorned  with  two  ancient  columns  of  porphyry  with  their  arch- 
itrave, built  into  the  wall  here  by  Sixtus  III.  It  leads  to  the  Court,  which  was 
^  recently  restored  at  the  same  time  as  the  choir  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano. 

JM^     The  basilica  of  *S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  (PI.  IH,  28),  'om- 

if  niuin  urhis  et  orbis  ecclesiarum  mater  et  caput\  was  the  principal 

/  /^  <5hurch  of  Rome  after  the  time  of  Gonstantine  the  Great  (p.  xxii).  The 

C     ^^mperor  presented  Pope  Sylvester  I.  with  a  large  palace,  which  had 

7.    Hitherto  belonged  to  the  wealthy  family  of  the  Laterani,  and  fitted  up 

^  t    a  church  within  it.    It  was  called  the  Basilica  Constantiniana  after 

'^   its  founder,  and  sometimes  8.  SalvatoriSj  or  Aula  Dei,  as  being  a 

^  second  Zion,  and  gradually  became  privileged  to  grant  the  most 

;>    ample  indulgences.    It  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in  896, 

'.C.  but  was  re-erected  by  Serglus  III.  (904-911),   and  dedicated  to 

^  ^  John  the  Baptist.    In  1308  it  was  burned  down,  but  was  restored 

^  by  Clement  V. ,  and  decorated  with  paintings  by  Giotto.   A  second 

*V^re  destroyed  the  church  in  1360,  after  which  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ur- 

j,  jban  V.  and  Gregory  XI.    It  was  again  altered  by  Martin  V.  (1430), 

/  E a  gene  IV.,  and  Alexander  VI.,  and  modernised  by  Pius  IV.  (1560), 

<SV>y  the  alterations  of  F,  Borromini  (1650),  and  by  the  facade  of 

^  Al,  OaliUi  (1734).    In  1875-85  the  church  was  enlarged  by  an  ex-/ 


tension  of  the  tribuna  and  choir. 
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The  Pbikoipal  FA9ADE,  by  Galilei,  is  tamed  to  the  £. ,  abutting 
on  the  Piazza  di  Porta  S.  Giovanni  (p.  264).  With  its  portico 
(33  ft.  deep  and  196  ft.  long)  and  the  open  loggia  above  it,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  this  description  in  Rome.  From  the  loggia  the  Pope 
used  to  pronounce  his  benediction  on  Ascension  Day.  Of  the  Ave 
entrances  the  Porta  Santa  is  vailed  up  and  is  opened  only  in  the 
year  of  jubilee.  The  central  entrance  has  two  antique  bronze  doors 
adorned  with  garlands,  etc.  To  the  extreme  left  is  an  ancient  statue 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  found  in  his  Therm®. 

The  Facade  op  the  S.  Transept,  looking  on  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  255),  is  also  adorned  with  a  portico, 
added  by  Sixtus  Y.  The  caps  of  the  small  campanili,  standing  far 
apart,  were  added  by  Pius  lY .  The  vestibule  below ,  to  the  right, 
contains  a  bronze  statue  of  Henri  lY.  of  France,  by  Nic  Cordieri 
(PL  12).  —  Five  important  Councils  have  been  held  in  this  church, 
vH.  those  of  1123,  1139,  1179,  1215,  and  1512. 

Interior.  The  Navb  (426  ft.  in  length),  flanked  by  double  aisles,  is  borne  by 
twelve  pillars,  the  work  of  Borromini,  partly  enclosing  the  ancient  columns. 
In  the  niches  are  the  Twelve  Apostles,  of  the  school  of  Bernini  \  reliefs  by 
Algardi.  Over  these  are  the  figures  'of  twelve  prophets.  The  gorgeous  ceiling, 
said  to  have  been  designed  by  Michael  Angela^  is  more  probably  by  Oiacomo 
delta  Porta.  The  richly  inlaid  pavement  dates  from  the  time  of  Martin  Y. 
On  the  right  and  left  at  the  end  of  the  nave  are  the  only  two  ancient  granite 
colunins  now  -visible.  Below,  in  front  of  the  Conftssio^  is  the  handsome 
monument  of  Pope  Martin  V.  (d.  1431),  in  bronae,  by  Simone  di  Oiov.  Qhini 
(p.  93).  —  In  the  centre  of  the  Transept  ,  which  is  raised  by  four  steps, 
is  the  ''Canopy^  a 'beautiful  Ootblc  work  of  1367,  lately  restored,  with 
paintings  by  Bama  da  Siena  (d.  1387),  but  freely  restored.  It  con- 
tains numerous  relics,  including,  it  is  said,  the  heads  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul.  Below  it  is  the  high-altar  (altare  papale),  at  which  the  pope  or  a 
substitute  named  by  him  alone  reads  mass,  containing  a  wooden  table  from 
the  catacombs  which  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  an  altar  by  St  Peter. 
The  transept  was  restored  under  Clement  VIII.  by  Oiac.  della  Porta  (1603) 
and  adorned  with  ^escoes.  Here  to  the  right  are  two  fine  columns  of 
giallo  antico.  To  the  left  is  the  great  Altar  of  the  Sacrament^  with  four 
ancient  columns  of  gilded  bronze,  which  belonged  to  the  original  basilica. 
—  The  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir  (PI.  6)  contains  a  i>ortrait  of  Martin  V. 
by  Scip.  OaetanOy  and  an  altar-piece  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino.  Carved  cfaoir- 
st-alls  by  Qirol.  Rainaldi.  —  In  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  on  the 
left  side,  is  the  monuinent  of  the  philologist  Laurentius  Valla  (d.  1466), 
a  canon  of  this  church. 

The  walls  and  floor  of  the  Choib,  which  has  recently  been  enlarged, 
are  covered  with  slabs  of  polished  marble.  To  the  right  and  left  are  three 
balconies  with  gilded  railings.  The  ancient  Apu^  moved  back  at  the  ex- 
tension of  the  choir,  contains  precious  mosaics  by  Jacobtu  T&rriii  (p.  Ixx ; 
1290;  or  perhaps  older  works  restored  by  him),  representing  the  Saviour 
enveloped  in  clouds  ;  below,  at  the  sides  of  a  cross,  (I.)  the  Virgin,  at  whose 
feet  l^icholas  IV.  kneels,  88.  Francis ,  Peter ,  and  Paul ,  and  (r.)  John  the 
Baptist  and  SS.  John,  Andrew,  and  Anthony.  —  The  Ambulatost  is  em- 
bellished on  each  side  with  mosaic  tablets,  the  subjects  of  which  relate  to 
the  construction  of  the  church,  statues  of  Peter  and  Paul,  of  the  lOth*  cent., 
and  a  fine  marble  sanctuary  of  about  iCOO.  Adjoining  the  last  is  the  Ta- 
bula Magna  Lateranensis^  or  list  of  relics.  —  Adjoining  the  ambulatory  is 
the  Sagbistt,  the  inner  bronze  doors  of  which  date  from  1196.  It  contains 
the  monument  of  Fulvius  XJrsinus ,  a  canon  of  this  church  (d.  1600) ;  an 
Annunciation  by  MarcelU)  Venuiti  after  a  drawing  by  Michael  Angelo;  a 
statue  of  John  the  Baptist  in  wood  by  Donatello ;  cartoon  of  JU^haeft  Ma 
donna  di  Casa  d''Alba  (at  St.  Petersburg).  '  , 

Basdbkbb.  Italy  II.  11th  EdiUon.  17  ^  / 
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AiBLSB.  At  the  first  pillar  cm  fbe  right  (PL  10),  ^Boniface  VIII.  between 
two  cardinals  proclaiming  the  first  jubilee  (1300),  the  injured  fraifment  of  a 
fresco  by  Oiotto.  On  the  Bight:  The  2nd  chapel  (PI.  8)  belongs  to  the  Tor- 
Ionia  family,  and  is  richly  decorated  with  marble  and  gilding ;  over  the  altar. 
Descent  from,  the  Cross,  a  marble  relief  by  Tenerani  (a  custodian  opens  this 
and  other  chapels,  Vz  f''0<  ^he  3rd  chapel  (PI.  9),  belonging  to  the  Massimi, 
constructed  by  Oiac.  delta  Porta^  contains  the  Crucifixion,  an  altar-piece  by 
Sermoneta,  Farther  on  in  the  right  aisle,  the  monument  (PL  11)  of  Card. 
Guissano  (d.  1287)  and  that  of  Card.  Ban.  Famese,  by  Vignola  (at  the 
back  of  the  last  pier  of  the  naye).  —  On  thb  Lxft  :  The  1st  chapel,  that  of 
S.  Andrea  Corsini  (PL  1),  designed  by  Al.  Oalilei  in  1734,  contains  four  an- 
cient porphyry  columns  and  a  large  vessel  of  porphyry  from  the  portico 
of  the  PanUieon,  in  front  of  the  bronze  figure  of  Clement  XII.  (Corsini, 
d.  1740) ;  the  walls  sumptuously  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  Below  i' 
chapel  is  the  burial-vault  of  the  Corsini,  with  a  *Piet&  by  Antonio  M^ 
knUi  (or  more  probably  Bernini?). 

The  sacristan  conducts  visitors  from  the  last  chapel  of  the  8. 
into  the  interesting  '^Monastery  Court  (^Chiostro^,  constructed  in  the  13th 
cent,  by  Vcusalletttu  (comp.  p.  352),  with  numerous  small  spiral  and  in- 
laid columns  (p.  liz).  Various  fragments  from  the  old  church  are  de- 
posited in  the  passages.  The  monastery  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the 
6th  cent,  by  Benedictines  from  Mte.  Cassino. 

The  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  di  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  is  oc- 
cnpied  by  new  buildings.  Between  the  Via  Ariosto  and  the  Via 
Tasso,  which  begin  here,  lies  the  Casino  Massimi  (not  yislble  from 
the  piazza),  the  only  telle  of  the  Villa  Massimi,  Three  rooms  in 
this  are  adorned  with  Frescoes  from  the  three  great  Italian  poets 
Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  painted  for  Prince  Gamillo  Massimi  in 
1821-28  by  the  German  artists,  JuL  Schnorr,  Ph.  Veit,  A.  Koch, 
Overbeck,  and  Fiihrich  (no  admission). 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza,  adjoining  the  basilica  of  S.  Giovanni 
in  Laterano,  rises  the  — 

Palazzo  del  Laterano  (PI.  Ill,  28),  to  which,  together  with  the 
Vatican  and  Gastel  Gandolfo,  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality 
was  secured  by  a  law  of  1871.  This  was  the  residence  of  the 
popes  from  the  time  of  Oonstantine  down  to  the  migration  to 
Avignon.  The  old  palace  was  much  larger  than  the  present,  and 
included  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  Chapel  (p.  263). |  After  a  great  fire 
in  1308  it  lay  in  ruins,  but  these  were  removed,  and  the  new  palace 
erected  by  Domenico  Fontana,  by  order  of  Sixtus  V,  in  1686.  As 
it  remained  unoccupied,  it  was  converted  by  Innocent  XII.  into  an 
orphan- asylum  in  1693.  In  1843  Gregory  XVI.  set  apart  the 
palace  for  the  heathen  and  Christian  antiquities  for  which  the 
Vatican  and  Capitoline  museums  no  longer  afforded  space,  and 
named  it  the  *l[Tigeiun  Oregonamun  Lateranenae.  The  entrance 
is  In  the  Piazza  di  Porta  S.  Giovanni  (p.  264),  on  th^E.  side  of  the     . 

/^palace.  Admission  see  pp.  126,  127.   ^^^^^  '^/ ^^'^^^^^'^^^h/L 

'  /  -  On  the  ground-floor  is  the  so-called  ^Hnse^^rofand,  ft  collection  ^^- 
■  / /of  ancient  sculptures ,  including  several  admirable  works.  —  We  ^ 
*'   '  cross  the  entrance  hall  and  foUow  the  arcades  of  the  court,  to  the    ^ 

left,   to  the  end  of  the  W.  wing,  where  we  begin  with  Room  L  , 

(comp.  ground  plan,  p.  256). 
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/f^  I.  Room.  Entranoe-waU :  8.  Relief  of  the  Abdootioa  of  Helen; 
10.  Teml>-}elief  (wairior's  faiewell);  11.  Education  of  the  young 
iEsculapius  (fountaln-ielief).  Left  wall :  13.  Tivo  pu^^ilistSy  Bamed 
Dates  and  Entellua  (in  relief);  15.  Bust  of  Maicua  Auzelius  ;  20. 
Trajan  (head  restored  by  Thorraldsen)  aecempanied  hy  Uctors  (relief 
from  Trajan's  Forum) ;  in  front  of  tiie  last,  19.  Statuette  of  Ne- 
mesis ;  26.  Nymph  Buckling  an  infant  satyr,  in  relief.  Right  waU : 
Several  sarcophagus -xeliefi  (p.  liy):  40.  Mars  and  Rhea  Silvia 
(likenesses  of  the  deceased),  49.  Adonis;  53.  Diana  and  Endy- 
ndon.  In  the  centre  a  mosaic  with  pu^lists,  from  the  Therm»  of 
Garacalla  (see  Ist  floor,  p.  263).  —  II.  Room  :  interesting  arehi* 
tectural  fragments,  especially  ftom  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  Frag- 
ments of  a  frieze  in  the  centre  of  the  walls  of  the  entrance,  the 
egress,  and  that  on  the  right  merit  inG^ction.  —  III.  Room  :  by  the 
entrance- wall;  255.  Statue  of  ^seulapius.  Right  wall:  256.  Anti- 
nous  (p.  xlix;  head  modem),  found  at  OstAa  Wall  of  egress :  258. 
Child's  sarcophagus  with  scenes  of  pugilism.  In  the  window  several 
handsome  feet  of  tables.  —  IV.  Room:  on  the  entrance- wall, 
*278.  Medea  with  the  Daughters  ofPOeus,  a  Greek  relief;  291.  Sta- 
tue of  Qermanicus.  Right  wall :  319.  Statue  of  Mars,  WaU  of 
egress :  348.  RepUca  of  the  reposing  satyr  of  Praxiteles  (p.  xUy). 
On  a  eippus :  352.  Bitst  of  the  youthful  Tiberius.  In  the  centre, 
382.  Beautiful  basin  of  lumacchella  (a  kind  of  shell-marble). 
I      We  now  cross  the  passage  to  the  — 

A^  y.  Room.  Right  wall:  394.  Roman  portrait-bust;  396,  405. 
flLeTmm  of  Pan;  403.  Muse;  407.  Cinerary  Urn  with  the  head  of 
Medusa  and  representation  of  •  cock-flght.  In  the  centre :  391.  Sa- 
erltce  of  Mithras;  399.  Stag,  in  basalt;  406.  Cow.  —  YI.  Room: 
collection  of  sculptures  from  Cerveteri,  the  ancient  Cssre  (p.  392). 
Entrance- wall :  427.  Circular  altar  with  Pan  and  two  dancing  Here ; 
on  it,  428.  Colossal  portrait-head  (perhaps  Augustus) ;  433.  Statue 
of  an  emperor,  head  modern.  Right  wall :  434.  Draped  statue ;  435, 
437.  Colossal  sitting  flgUTes  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius;  between 
them ,  436.  The  younger  Agrippina ;  438.  Toga  statue.  Wall  of 
egress:  439.  Statue  of  an  emperor;  444.  Bust  of  Caligula.  In 
front  of  it :  442.  Relief  with  representation  of  the  deities  of  three 
Etruscan  cities  (Yetulonia,  Yolci,  Tarquinii).  On  the  pillar  be- 
tween the  windows :  445.  Female  portrait-statue  (perhaps  Dru- 
silla).  In  the  eentre,  447,  450.  Two  sleeping  Sileni  (from  a  foun- 
tain) ;  448.  Altax  with  representation  of  sacrifice.  —  YII.  Room. 
On  the  right :  *462.  So-called  Dancing  Satyr,  found  near  S.  Lucia 
in  Selce ;  more  probably  Marsyas  endeavouring  to  pick  up  the  flutes 
thrown  away  by  Athene,  and  recoiling  on  the  appearance  of  the 
goddess,  from  a  group  by  Myron  (p.  xliil;  the  arms  and  cymbals 
are  enoaeously  restored).  Opposite  the  entrance :  on  a  revolving 
pedestflj|p^476.  SophocUSy  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ancient  por-  ; 
trait- statues  in  existence,  found  at  Tenacina  in  1838.    'In  the  ^ 

17*  / 
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statue  of  the  poet  tlie  sculptor  has  endeavoured  to  produce  a  type 
of  perfect  manhood,  to  pourtray  the  self-reliance  of  genius  and  the 
unruffled  dignity  of  manly  beauty ;  and  he  has  accomplished  his 
object  by  the  general  grandeur  of  his  design,  the  easy  attitude  and 
noble  symmetry  of  the  figure,  and  the  expressive  attitude  of  the 
head;  while  the, broad  and  lofty  forehead,  the  gentle  and  imag- 
inative eye,  the  firm  cheek,  and  the  earnest  but  benevolent  mouth 
complete  the  picture  of-  a  man  who  has  attained  the  zenith  of 
human  excellence  and  happiness.'  —  VIII.  Room  :  Entrance-wall : 
left,  487.  Relief  of  a  poet ,  with  masks,  and  a  Muse ;  right,  494. 
Sarcophagus  with  the  Calydonian  Hunt;  above,  496.  Small  head 
of  a  sleeping  nymph.  Left  wall :  517.  Meleager  slain  by  Apollo.  In 
the  centre:  *534.  Statue  of  Poseidon,  found  at  Porto.  —  IX.  Room, 
containing  numerous  architectural  fragments  brought  to  light  by 
the  excavations  in  the  Forum  and  the  Via  Appia.  Wall  of  egress, 
to  the  left  by  the  door :  630.  Small  head  of  Victory.  In  the  centre : 
666.  IWangfwioriira  with  Bacchanalian  dances. — X.  Room:  chiefly 
sculptures  from  the  tombs  of  the  Haterii,  on  the  Via  Lablcana  near 
Centocelle.  Entrance- wall :  676,  677.  Portrait -busts;  between 
them,  676.  Relief  of  a  large  tomb,  with  powerful  lifting-machine 
adjacent.  Right  wall :  691.  Relief  of  a  dead  woman  surrounded  by 
mourners.  "Wall  of  egress:  729.  Relief  with  representation  of 
Roman  buildings,  among  which  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  Colos- 
seum are  distinguishable.  Above  it,  721.  Relief  with  Mercury 
(broken),  Geres,  Pluto,  and  Proserpine.  In  the  centre :  740.  Cupid 
on.  a  dolphin. 

/ye  iiext  cross  a  second  passage  to  the  — 

/  XI,  Room.  The  sculptures  are  chiefly  from  the  tombs  on  the 
via  Latina  (p.  344).  Entrance- wall :  to  the  right,  761.  Bacchanalian 
sarcophagus.  Right  wall :  766.  Sarcophagus  with  a  pugilist ;  768. 
Ephesian  Diana ;  769.  Sarcophagus  with  Adonis.  Wall  of  egress : 
777.  Sarcophagus  with  Hippolytus;  786.  Sarcophagus  with  the 
labours  of  Hercules;  788.  Greek  tomb-relief  (two  men  conversing). 
In  the  centre :  792.  Large  sarcophagus  with  triumphal  procession 
of  Bacchus.  —  XII.  Room.  Entrance-wall :  793.  Youthful  Hercules 
(perhaps  with  portrait-features);  (r.)  799.  Sarcophagut  with  the 
story  of  Orestes  (death  of  iEgistheus,  etc.);  808.  Head  of  Augustus. 
Wall  of  egress:  813.  Sarcophagus  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Children  of  Niobe.  In  the  centre :  831.  Circular  Ara  from  Veil,  an 
imitation  of  the  Puteal  Libonis  in  the  Roman  Forum.  — XIII.  Room. 
Entrance-wall:  842.  Relief  of  a  Titan  fighting;  several  marble 
*anteflxffi'  (facing-tiles),  with  representations  of  the  Palladium ;  846. 
Portrait 'Statue  of  C.  C<elius  Satuminus,  Wall  of  egress:  868. 
Relief,  Pylades  supporting  the  exhausted  Orestes.  In  the  centre : 
882v  Sarcophagus  of  P.  CsBcilius  Vallianus,  with  the  representation 
of  a  funeral-banquet.  Upon  it,  886.  Three-sided  Candelahrwn-'Stand 
with  Pluto,  Neptune,  and  Persephone.  —  XIV,  Room.  Entrance-// 
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/  wall :  890.  Small  group  in  relief,  posilbly  Orpheus  and  Eurydlce. 

'  Left  wall:  909.  UnflniBhed  statue  of  porphyry.  Opposite  the 
entrance  :  902.  Statue  of  a  captive  barbarian,  unfinished,  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  marks  of  measurement  made  by  the  sculptor. 
Adjacent,  896.  Sarcophagus  of  L.  Annius  Octaviua,  with  repre- 
sentation of  bread  making ;  adjacent  is  the  inscription :  —  Evasi, 
effugij  Spes  et  Fortuna  valetel  Nil  mihi  vobiseum  est,  ludificate 
alios.  By  the  right  wall ,  *892.  Mosaic  with  representation  of  the 
pavement  of  an  unswept  dining-room  (*0pu8  Asarotum*),  by  Hera- 
clitusj  found  on  the  Aventine  in  1833.  —  XV.  Room  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  devoted  to  the  yield  of  the  excavations  made  in  1861- 
69  at  Ostia.  In  the  glass  -  cabinets  under  the  windows  are  lamps, 
terracottas ,  fragments  of  glass,  ivory  articles,  etc.  On  the  pillar, 
mosaic  from  a  niche,  with  Silvanus;  on  each  side  fragments  of 
slabs  of  terracotta.  Wall  of  egress :  (r.)  975.  SmaU  female  head, 
perhaps  of  a  nymph  j  977.  Tomb- relief  of  the  Eques  T.  Flavins 
Verus.  —  XVI.  Room.  Lead  pipes  from  ancient  aqueducts.  1062- 
66.  Pictures  from  the  tombs  on  the  road  to  Laurentum  (p.  397), 
with  scenes  from  the  lower  regions.  In  the  centre :  1061.  Recum- 
bent figure  of  Atthis,  of  interest  for  the  traces  of  gilding  on  thp/^ 
hair  and  the  crescent ;  1043.  Bronze  statuette  of  Venus.  /^  "^ 

The  entrance  to  the  Chrifltian  Mnseiun  and  the  Picture  Gallery 
is  below  the  arcades  in  the  left  corner,  whence  we  ascend  a  stalr- 
c^e.   Comp.  ground-plan  (p.  266). 

T^  The  *Chki8Tian  Musbum  was  founded  in  1864  on  the  suggestion 

f  of  the  Vadre  Marchi  and  was  arranged  by  him  and  O,  B.  de  Rossi. 
A  scientific  catalogue  in  German  has  been  published  by  Job.  Fieker 
(Leipsic,  1890). 

^jr"  Vestibule.  Sculptures  and  architectural  fragments,  chiefly  from  Porto. 
Kear-wall:  55.  Large  sarcophagus,  with  two  rows  of  reliefs;  above,  Rais- 
ing of  Lazarus,  Peter's  denial,  Moses  receiving  the  tables  of  the  law  *,  Sacri- 
fice of  Isaac,  Pilate  washing  his  hands  \  below,  Moses  striking  the  rock  for 
water,  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  Jesus  reading  the  law,  Healing  the  blind. 
Miracle  of  the  loaves.  Above,  56.  Bust  of  Christ:  58.  Bathing  the  Infant 
Jesus,  from  the  chapel  of  Pope  John  VH.  (705-707)  in  the  former  St.  Pe- 
ter's church  (freely  restored)  J  57.  Mosaic  of  Christ  enthroned,  between  SS. 
Paul  and  Peter,  a  copy  executed  in  the  ISth  cent,  from  an  original  that 
ak)od  over  the  tomb  of  the  emperor  Otho  II.  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter. 

'fy'  The  large  Cokridoe  of  the  Sxaibcask  contains  the  ^'Collection  of  An- 
cient Christian  Sarcophagi^  chiefly  of  the  4th  and  6th  centuries  (comp.  pp. 
liv,  Ivi  and  356  soq.).  Most  of  these  ^exhibit  the  same  style  of  continous 
narrative  as  the  works  of  the  late  pagan  period,  uniting  several  crowded 
and  animated  scenes  on  the  same  panel.  Visitors,  even  those  most  versed 
in  the  Scriptures,  will  find  considerable  difficulty  in  identifying  the  vari- 
ous obscurely  treated  events,  and  the  task  of  recognition  is  not  always 
lightened  by  the  juxtaposition  of  archetypes  from  the  Old  Testament  with 
the  corresponding  scenes  from  the  Xew  Testament,  as  the  relation  between 
those  is  sometimes  exceedingly  forced'  (Burckhardt).  The  explanation  of 
a  few  of  these  series  of  scenes  (e.g.  of  No.  55,  given  above,  and  of  Nos. 
104,  135,  174,  171,  given  on  p.  262)  will  assist  the  spectator  to  interpret 
most  of  the  others  for  himself.  —  Most  of  the  sarcophagi,  dating  from 
Bene.lict  Xrv.'s  earlier  collection  in  the  Vatican,  are  fredy  restored  and 
retouched. 
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By  the  end-wall,  to  the  right:  103,  106.  Statues  of  the  Good  Shepherd; 
104.  Larse  sarcophagua,  ieund  near  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  in  S.  Paolo 
Fuori  in  1838;  the  deceased  interred  in  it  were  probably  members  of  a 
Roman  family  of  rank  of  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  Beliefs :  top 
.row,  to  the  left,  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  centre,  shield  with  busts,  to  the 
right.  Turning  of  the  water  into  wine,  Miracle  of  the  loaves.  Raising  of 
Lazarus ;  bottom  row,  Adoration  of  the  kings,  Healing  of  the  blind  man, 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  Peter's  denial.  Anger  of  Moses,  and  Moses  strik- 
ing the  rock.  —  At  ihe  window.  111.  Sarcophagus,  Isralites  crossing  the 
Red  Sea.  ~  On  the  staircase;  to  the  left,  119.  History  of  Jonah  (above,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  Raising  of  Lazarus,  Water  gushing  from  the  rock,  Anger 
of  Moses);  the  sculpture  exhibits  a  strong  affinity  with  antique  motives, 
•eapeciaUy  in  the  subsidiary  figures  of  the  fishermen  and  herdsmen,  found 
at  the  Vatican;  to  the  right,  125.  Healing  of  the  blind  man  and  of  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood.  Healing  by  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  Entry 
into  Jerusalem ;  to  the  left,  135.,  in  front,  Adam  and  Eve,  Moses  smiting  the 
rock,  Healing  of  the  blind  man,  Resurrection  of  the  dead  bones,  Peter's  denial, 
Healing  of  the  man  with  dropsy.  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Anger  of  Moses,  and  Moses 
striking  the  rock ;  on  the  left  side,  the  Men  in  the  fiery  furnace ;  on  the  right 
side,  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  Hoah  in  the  ark.  —  Above,  to  the  right,  138. 
Christ  and  the  Apostles;  to  the  left,  193.  Ofiferings  of  Cain  and  Abel,  etc.; 
to  the  right,  146.  Raising  of  Lazarus,  etc.,  to  the  left,  189.  Scenes  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  (beside  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  placed  the  Rais- 
ing of  the  widow's  son  of  Nain);  the  busts  have  been  restored.  To  the 
right;  '^150.  Rustic  and  hunting  scenes,  found  in  1818  in  the  Via  Prse- 
nestina;  to  the  left,  the  Good  Shepherd,  to  the  right.  Praying  figures,  in- 
teresting from  the  traces  of  painting  and  gilding  (most  of  the  latter  now 
blackened  by  age),  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century.  To  the  left:  181.  Good 
Shepherds,  harvest,  and  vintage,  found  in  the  Catacombs  of  Praetextatus. 
To  the  right,  152.  Sarcophagus  of  a  woman  named  Agape  (4th  cent.),  found 
near  the  Vatican.  To  the  left,  178.  Scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments (below,  to  the  left,  Moses  putting  off  his  shoes)  from  .the  Catacombs 
of  Callistus  (freely  restored,  especially  the  heads  of  Christ  and  the  Apos- 
tles). To  the  righf,  156.  Orpheus,  from  Ostia  (Orpheus  occurs  also  in  paint- 
ings in  the  Catacombs,  comp.  p.  Ivi).  To  the  left,  175.  Scenes  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  (freely  restored  and  retouched) ;  below  a  medie- 
val canopy,  '174.  On  the  front,  Christ  enthroned  among  the  Apostles  (St. 
Peter  approaches  from  the  right,  St.  Paul  from  the  left),  to  the  left.  Sa- 
crifice of  Isaac,  to  the  right,  Pilate  washing  his  hands;  on  the  right  end, 
Moses  smiting  the  rock,  Christ  healing  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood ; 
left  end,  Peter^  denial.  —  To  the  right:  *164.  Offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
Capture  of  Peter,  Cross  with  the  monogram  and  two  soldiers ;  Execution 
of  Paul,  Job  and  his  wife  (4th  cent. ;  from  the  lower  church  of  S.  Paolo 
Fuori).  —  To  the  left,  *171.  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  Crown  of  thorns.  Cross 
with  the  monogram  below  which  are  two  soldiers.  Capture  of  Christy  Pi- 
late washing  his  hands  (4th  cent.;  from  the  Catacombs  of  S.  DomitiUa). 
—  On  the  staircase:  199.  Nativity,  Adoration  of  the  kings;  198.  Ascension 
of  Elijah.  —  Above,  *223.  Sitting  figure  of  St.  Hippolytus,  upper  part  mo- 
dem ,  from  the  catacombs  near  8.  Lorenzo  Fuori  le  Mura ;  on  the  chair  a 
Greek  inscription  recording  the  saint's  achievements  and  an  Easter-table.  — 
The  door  on  the  left  leads  to  the  upper  arcades,  where  the  door  opposite 
leads  to  the  rooms  with  the  copies  of  the  Catacomb  paintings ;  to  the  right 
is  the  entrance  to  the  room  with  the  large  mosaic  (p.  263). 

The  posterior  walls  of  the  three  open  Abcadks  present  a  selection 
of  Ancient  Christian  Inscriptions^  systematically  arranged  by  De  Rossi,  an 
invaluable  aid  to  the  student  of  Christian  archeeology.  They  are  distributed 
according  to  arches  thus:  l-iii.  Elegies  on  martyrs,  etc.,  of  the  age  of  Da- 
masus  I.  (366-384) ;  iv-vii.  Dated  inscriptions  (71 ;  238-557) ;  viii,  ix.  Inscrip- 
"tions  of  doctrinal  importance;  x.  Bishops,  presbyters,  deacons;  xi,  xii.  Other 
illustrious  personages ;  xiil.  Relations,  friends,  etc. ;  zlv-xvi.  Symbolic  and 
other  records;  xvii  and  foUg.  Simple  epitaphs  from  various  catacombs. 
Finally,  several  Jewish  inscriptions  (with  the  seven-branched  candlesti<^" 
and  other  symbols). 
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Two  rooms  with  oopiea  of  the  paintings  in  the  catacMRbs  contain 
pictures  from  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Callistus  (Chapel  of  the  Sacrament), 
Catacombs  of  St.  Priscilla  (Gappella  Greca),  the  crypts  of  Lucina,  the 
Ccemeteriam  Ostrianum,  etc.  The  place  of  origin  is  placed  beneatii  each. 
-—  A  few  unimpoTtant  originals  (praying  figures)  are  also  shown  here. 

From  the  first  arcade  we  pass  to  the  right  into  a  room  (PI.  A),  on  the 
floor  of  which  is  the  large  *  Mosaic  with  28  pugilists,  fou|xd  in  the  Thermae 
of  Caracalla  (p.  247)  in  1824,  bearing  obyions  indications  of  the  decline  of 
the  art.  The  original  arrangement  of  this  mosaic^  which  has  been  freely 
restored  and  supplemented,  is  shown  in  the  drawings  on  the  walls. 

The  Collection  of  Pictubbs  contains  a  few  good  pictures  of 

Italian  masters ,   chiefly  of  the  15th  and  16th  cent. ,  and  several 

mpderu  paintings  mostly  presented  to  Leo  XIII. 
jr^BooM  I.  (Pi.  A),  adjoining  Boom  A,  contains  dilapidated  frescoes  from 
jLAgnese  Fuori  le  Hnra. 

^C,  Room  II.  (PL  B).  In  the  middle:  Mosaic^  found  near  the  Pal.  Sora,  not 
tar  from  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo.  Entrance-wall :  59.  Fra  FUippo  Lippi^  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin ;  60.  Benozto  Oozzoli,  St.  Thomas  receiving  the  girdle  from 
the  Virgin,  with  predelle  (1460) ;  61.  Antonio  da  Murano,  Altar-piece  (1464). 
Bear- wall:  COrivem,  *68.  Madonna  (1482),  62.  ICadonnawith  saints  (altar- 
piece^  1481).  Exit- wall:  65.  Cola  deW  Amatrice,  Assumption  (1515);  also 
SS.  Lawrence,  Benedict,  and  Agnes  (the  latter  credited  io  SignoreUi)i  '^64. 

t  Jerome,  by  Oiov.  Sanii^  the  father  of  Baphael. 
Boom  DI.  (PL  C).  Entrance>wall :  66.  And.  del  Sarto ,  Holy  Family ;  67. 
jnc.  J^ancia  (?),    Annunciation.    Left  wall :  70.  Cesare  da  8eeU>,  Baptism 
of  Christ.  Exit-wall :  Venetian  School,  Entombment.   Oiulio  Romano,  Stoning 
ofStephen,  cartoon  for  the  painting  in  Genoa. 

yS  Boom  IV.  (PI.  D).  76.  Madonna  with  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Jerome, 
by  Marco  Palmexzano  of  Forli,  a  pupil  of  Melozzo  (p.  92;  1510).  Left  wall : 
78.  Scuso/errato,  Sixtus  V.-,  adjacent,  77,  79.  Two  pieces  of  modern  tapestry 
from  pictures  by  Fra  Bartolommeo.  Exit- wall:  80.  Marco  Pdlmetzano, 
Madonna  with  SS.  Lawrence,-  John  the  Baptist ,  Peter ,  Francis ,  Anthony 
tfie  Abbot,  and  Dominic  (15^. 
«X«  Boom  V.  (PI.  £).  87.  Cav.  d^Arpino ,  Annunciation ;  at  the  window, 
188.  Van  Dyck  (?),  Portrait.  Between  the  windows:  Caravaggio,  84.  Supper 
at  Emmaus,  83.  Christ  with  the  tribute-money;  89.  Ouercino.  Assumption. 
Exit-wall :  91.  Laterence,  George  IV.  of  Great  Britain. 

^  Booms  VI- VIII.  (PL  F>  O,  H).  Modern  paintings,  including:  Rolland, 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Gabriel  Perboyre;  JJdi,  Judith;  Grandi,  Apotheosis  of 
Leo  XIII.  —  In  the  last  room  (t)  are  some  plaster-casts  from  the  antique 
and  views  of  Bome  (fresco)  of  the  time  of  Sixtus  V. 

First  Flooa.    Cast  of  .the  reliefs    on  IVajan's  Column  (apply  to    a 
custodian).    It  is  proposed  to  establish  an  Ethnographicai.  Mdseuh  here, 
chiefly  with  the  gifts  presented  to  Leo  XIII.  on  the  jubilee  of.his  entering.,.^.'^ 
^he  priesthood  (1688).  -J^^ 

Opposite  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Lateran  is  the  edifice  containing 
the  Scala  Santa.  The  two-storied  portico  was  erected  by  Sixtus  Y. 
The  Scala  Santa  Is  a  flight  of  twenty-eight  marble  steps  from  the 
palace  of  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  which  onr  Savionr  is  said  to  have 
once  ascended.  They  were  brought  to  Rome  in  326  by  the  Empress 
Hetena,  and  may  only  be  ascended  on  the  knees.  Th«y  are  now 
protected  with  wood.  The  two  adjoining  flights  are  for  the  descent. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  are  two  marble  groups  by  Oiaeomettif  Christ 
and  Judas,  and  Christ  before  Pontius  Pilate.  At  the  top  of  the  steps 
we  obtain  a  glimpse  into  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  chapel,  formerly 
the  private  chapel  of  the  popes  ,  and  the  only  part  of  the  old  Lateran 
palace  now  preserved.    It  was  erected  in  1278  by  a  member  of  the  , 
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Gosmas  family  for  Nicholas  III. ,  and  contains  a  Christ  in  mosaic 
in  the  9th  cent,  ^style  and  another  painted  on  wood,  attiibnted  to^/^ 
St  Luke. 

To  the  E.^f  the  Scala  Santa  is  a  tribnne  erected  by  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  with  copies  of  the  ancient  Mosaics  from  the  Triclinium  of 
Leo  III.  I  or  principal  dining-room  of  the  ancient  Lateran  palace. 
These  copies  are  from  originals  of  the  end  of  the  8th  cent.,  which 
were  destroyed  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XII.  but  were  restored 
In  1743  from  ancient  drawings.  Their  subject  is  the  union  of  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  power  effected  by  Charlemagne.  In  the  centre, 
Christ  sending  out  his  disciples;  on  the  left,  Christ  enthroned 
delivers  the  keys  to  Pope  Sylvester  and  the  banner  to  the  Emp. 
Constantino ;  on  the  right ,  St.  Peter  presenting  the  papal  stole  to 
Leo  and  the  banner  to  Charlemagne  (the  square  nimbus  was  given 
to  living  persons). 

Opposite  the  tribune  with  the  mosaics  extends  the  spacious 
Piazza  di  Pobta  S.  Giovanni  (PI.  Ill,  31),  partly  rebuilt,  in  which 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Lateran  Museum  (p.  258)  and  the  main  facade 
of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  257).  —  A  dusty  street  leads  hence  to 
the  E.  to  (5  min.)  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  (p.  157) ;  while  the  Via 
EmanueleFiliberto  runsN.  to  the  Piazza  VittorioEmanuele  (p.  155), 

From  the  Via  Emannele  Filiberto  a  street  ascends  slightly  to  the 
right  to  the  entrance  of  the  Villa  Wolkonsky  (PI.  II,  31),  now  almost 
wholly  enclosed  by  new  buildings,  but  deserving  a  visit  if  time  permit. 
The  Aqua  Claudia  (p.  156)  intersects  the  gardens,  where  also  a  few  ancient 
tombs  and  sculptured  fragments  are  preserved.  —  Admission,  see  pp.  126, 127. 

The  Porta  S,  Oiovanni  (Pi.  Ill ,  31) ,  named  after  the  church, 

was  erected  in  1574,  taking  the  place  of  the  ancient  Porta  Asinaria, 

now  built  up,  which  stood  a  little  to  the  right.    Hence  to  the  Cam- 

pagna,  see  p.  344.  . 

The  road  sldrting  the  town-wall  to  the  left,  ontside  the  gate,  brings 
us  in  7  min.  to  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrenae  (PL  III,  34),  the  only  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  in  Rome  with  the  exception  of  the  Colosseum.  The 
entire  building,  including  the  Corinihian  capitals  and  the  other  decorations, 
is  of  burned  bnck.  The  amphitheatre  is  67  yds.  in  length  &nd  41  in  breadth. 
The  interior  (uninteresting)  is  entered  by  the  gate  near  S.  Oroce  in  Geru- 
salemme (p.  157).  —  Hence  to  the  Porta  Maggiore  (p.  166),  12  minutes. 


IV.  Quarters  of  the  City  on  the  Right  Bank. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  are  situated  two  distinct  quar- 
ters :  towards  the  N.  the  Borgo^  or  quarter  of  the  Vatican ;  and  farther 
S.,  Trastevere.  They  are  connected  by  means  of  the  Lungara  street 

a.  The  Borgo. 

The  Vatican  Hilt  (206  ft.),  with  the  plain  lying  beyond  it,  which 
is  notorious  for  its  malaria,  was  never  reckoned  as  part  of  the  city 
In  ancient  times,  and  was  not  enclosed  within  Aurelian's  wall.  It  was 
once  covered  with  the  gardens  of  the  emperors.  Caligula  constructed 
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a  Oireus  heie  and  embellislied  it  with  a  large  obelisk.  TMs  ciicus 
was  the  scene  of  the  races  instituted  by  Nero  and  of  his  roYolting 
cruelties  to  nnoif ending  Christians  in  the  year  65.  (Tereuntibus 
addita  ludibria,  nt  feramm  tergis  contecti  laniata  eanum  interirent, 
ant  cruoibus  adilxi ,  ant  flammandi,  atque  ubi  defecisset  dies,  in 
usam  nocturni  Inminis  urerentor.'  TacUtu,  xy,  44.)  On  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  walls  thus  hallowed  by  the  first  great  martyrdoms  at 
Rome  sprang  up  the  Oiureh  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  paganism  maintained  its  footing  with  greater 
obstinacy  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  city.  Not  far  from  the  church 
was  situated  a  highly-reyered  shrine  of  Gybelef'AfaterDeum  Magna 
Jdaea),  the  monuments  in  whose  honour  are  proved  by  inscriptions 
to  extend  down  to  the  year  390.  Another  circumstance  which  tend- 
ed to  shape  the  future  of  this  part  of  the  city  was  the  erection  by 
Hadrian  of  his  gigantic  Tomb  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  This  mon- 
ument was  afterwards  converted  into  a  tete-de-pont,  but  at  what 
date  is  uncertain.  In  537  it  effectually  repelled  the  attacks  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  and  since  that  period  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  (as  it  was 
afterwards  called)  has  been  the  citadel  of  Rome,  on  the  possession  of 
which  the  mastery  over  the  city  has  always  depended.  Around  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  sprang  up  a  number  of  chapels,  churches,  mon- 
asteries, and  hospitals,  and  in  the  pontificate  of  Symmachus  (496- 
514)  a  papal  palace  also.  Foreign  pilgrims  soon  began  to  establish 
settlements  here,  named  scholaey  or  borghi,  of  which  in  the  8th 
cent,  four  are  mentioned  in  history,  vix.  those  of  the  Saxons  (i.  e. 
English),  the  Frisians,  the  Longobards ,  and  the  Franks ,  who  in 
time  of  war  formed  separate  companies  of  soldiers.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  whole  of  this  region  against  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Saracens,  Leo  IV,  surrounded  it,  in  848-52 ,  with  a  wall  40  ft.  in 
height,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  Civita^  Leonina  named 
after  him.  This  wall  was  repeatedly  destroyed  during  the  conflicts 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  retreat  of  Henry  IV. 
before  Robert  Guiscard  in  1085,  and  when  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  1379.  A  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Borgo  began  with  the  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon ;  streets 
gradually  sprang  up ;  and  the  walls  were  considerably  extended. 
Eugene  IV.  and  Sixtus  IV.  were  particularly  active  in  developing 
the  Borgo,  and  it  attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  papal  court,  however,  was  unable  permanently  to  attract 
the  business  of  the  city  to  its  neighbourhood,  and  a  sparse  and  poor 
population ,  engaged  in  the  humbler  branches  of  trade ,  now  lives 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  most  famous  church  and  the  most  im- 
posing palace  in  Christendom.  Down  to  the  pontificate  of  Sixtua  V, 
the  Borgo  belonged  to  the  popes,  and  lay  without  the  bounds  of  the 
municipal  jurisdiction;  but  that  pope  Incorporated  it  with  the  dty 
as  a  44th  Rione',  and  In  the  plebiscite  of  2nd  Oct.,  1870,  the  in- 
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habitants  of  the  Borgo  deelared  their  desire  not  to  he  eeparated  from 
the  rest  of  the  city. 

The  principal  channel  of  oommnnication  with  the  Vatican  quar- 
ter is  afforded  by  the  Ponto  S.  AiLgelo  (PI.  1, 12),  originally  erected 
by  Hadrian  to  connect  his  tomb  with  the  city  in  A.D.  136,  and  named 
after  him  Pons  jEUus,  The  great  flood  of  1870,  when  the  river  rose 
55  ft.  above  the  zero  of  the  hydrometer  at  the  Bipetta,  and  the  con- 
sequent Tiber  regulation  operations,  have  rendered  it  necessary  to 
rebuild  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bridge.  Only  three  of  the 
original  arches  are  now  left  in  the  middle ,  new  ones  being  added 
at  each  end.  At  the  beginning  of  the  bridge ,  on  the  site  of  two  old 
chapels,  Clement  VII.  erected  in  1464  statues  of  St.  Peter  by 
LorenzettOj  and  St.  Paul  by  Paolo  Bomano,  The  ten  colossal  statues 
of  angels ,  formerly  much  admired ,  were  executed  from  BeminCa 
designs  in  1688,  and  testify  to  the  low  ebb  of  plastic  taste  at  that 
period  (p.  Ixxi). 

At  present  the  traffic  passes  over  a  temporary  iron  Suspension  Bridge 
(PL  II,  12),  lower  down  the  river.  Anew  bridge,  the  Fonte  Vitlorio  Ema- 
nuele,  is  to  he  huilt  in  continuation  of  the  Corso  of  that  name,  and  part 
of  the  Ospedale  di  8.  Spirito  (p.  268),  on  the  right  hank,  is  to  he  removed 
for  the  construction  of  the  approach  to  it. 

^M*.  The  Castello  S.  Aagelo  (PI.  1 ,  12),  which  was  originally  the 
tomb  erected  in  A.D.  136  by  Hadrian  for  himself  and  his  successors 
(Moles  Hadrianijj  was  completed  in  139  by  Antoninus  Pius.  On  a 
substructure,  114  yds.  square,  arose  a  cylinder  of  travertine, 
80  yds.  in  diameter,  encrusted  with  marble,  of  which  covering 
no  trace  now  remains ;  and  around  the  margin  of  the  top  stood 
numerous  statues  in  marble.  This  cylinder  was  probably  once  sur- 
mounted by  another  of  smaller  dimensions,  on  which  a  colossal  statue 
of  Hadrian  was  placed.  The  head  in  the  Sala  Rotonda  of  the  Vatican 
(p.  299)  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this  statue.  The  total  height 
was  about  165  ft.  From  Hadrian  to  Carac&lla  (d.  217)  all  the  em- 
perors and  their  families  were  intoned  here.  When  the  Goths  under 
Vitiges  besieged  Rome  in  537,  the  tomb  was  converted  into  a  fortress 
by  Belisarius  who  had  captured  the  city  and  the  statues  on  the 
summit  were  hurled  down  on  the  besiegers.  The  city  was  at  last  re- 
taken by  Totila,  successor  of  Vitiges,  after  another  terrible  siege 
in  546.  On  the  fall  of  Totila  in  552,  the  citadel  passed  into  the 
power  of  Narses,  the  general  of  the  eastern  emperors.  In  590 
Gregory  the  Great,  while  conducting  a  procession  to  pray  for  the 
cessation  of  the  plague  then  raging,  beheld  the  Archangel  Michael 
sheathing  his  sword  above  the  Castello  S.  Angelo,  in  commemoration 
of  which  Boniface  IV.  erected  the  chapel  of  8.  Angelo  inter  Nubes  on 
the  summit.  This  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  marble  statue  of  an 
angel  by  Montelupo  (now  on  the  staircase  in  ihe  interior),  and  in  1740 
by  the  present  bronze  statue  by  Versckaffelt.  From  92d  onwards  the 
edifice  was  always  used  by  the  party  in  power  as  a  stronghold  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  oiticens.    In  1379  it  was  almost  entirely 
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destroyed  1)y  the  Romans.  Frora  the  time  of  Boniface  TX.  (whp 
caused  it  to  be  restored  by  Nieeolb  d*Arre»so)  downwards  the  castle 
was  held  by  the  popes,  and  hi  1527  Clement  Vn.  sustained  a  ter- 
rible siege  here,  on  which  occasion  Benvennto  Cellini  asserted  he 
had  thence  shot  the  Conn^table  de  Bonrbon.  The  ontworks  were 
constructed  by  Urban  Y.,  and  about  1500  the  covered  passage  lead- 
ing from  the  Vatican  to  tlie  castle  was  added.  In  1822  the  interior 
was  freed  from  rubbish.  The  fort  was  newly  fortified  by  Rus  IX, 
Entrance  by  the  sentinel's  post,  to  the  right  of  the  bridge. 

ThelHTBKioB  is  shown  daily  at  9, 11, 1,  or  3  o'clock.  Permessi,  available 
for  six  perSMift.  are  obtaiaable  at  tke  Gomando  di  Diyisione  Territoriale,  Via 
della  Pilotta  24.  beside  the  Pai.  Golonna  (comp.  p.  174;  fee  i/s-i  fr-)-  I^ 
is  important  to  arrive  punctaaBy  at  the  hour  named  in  the  permesso,  for 
visitors  who  arrive  later  must  immediately  join  the  soldier  who  acts  as 
guide,  and  have  therefore  only  a  hasty  glimpse  of  what  the  more  punctual 
members  of  the  party  have  already  inspected.  Visitors  beginning  about 
11  a.m.  have  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  reception  of  the  midday 
signal  and  the  firing  of  the  12  o^cloek  gun. 

The  ancient  entrance  is  seen  in  the  court,  opposite  the  bridge.  A 
passage  gradually  ascended  thence ,  winding  round  the  walls  in  the  in- 
terior, and  then  diverging  from  them  to  the  Tomb  Chaicbek  in  the  centre, 
which  is  now  reached  partly  by  other  approaches.  This  was  the  last 
resting-place  of  Hadrian  and  his  family,  and  still  contains  four  niches  for 
the  urns.  These  are  now  empty  \  but  a  sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  the  lid  of 
which  is  now  used  as  a  font  in  St.  Peter''8  (p.  itl&i^  is  said  to  have  been  found 
here.  The  visitor  is  also  shown  several  gloomy  dungeons  in  which  Beatrice 
Genci,  Cellini,  Cagliostro,  and  others  are  said  to  have  been  incarcerated ; 
former  apartments  of  the  popes  ■,  and  a  saloon  with  frescoes  by  Raphael's 
pupil  Perin  del  Vaga.  Fine  view  of  St.  Peter's  from  the  summit ;  in  front 
is  the  passage  oonneetiBg  tiiie  castle  with  the  Vatican. 

A  quay  leads  to  the  right  from  the  entrance  of  the  Castle  of 
S.  Angelo  to  the  new  quarter  on  the  Pratt  di  Caattllo,  a  congeries 
of  long  and  regular  rows  of  tasteless  lofty  houses.  Some  public 
buildings ,  including  a  large  court  of  law,  are  being  erected  here. 
At  the  N.  end  are  the  extensive  new  Barraeki  of  the  Carahinieri, 

The  following  Oknibusss  start  from  the  Prati  di  Castello:  1.  from 
the  Pieuza  Caoow  to  the  Piazza  Venezia  (p.  165);  2.  from  the  Piazza  Cola 
di  Rienzo  to  the  Poria  Pia  (p.  340). 

The  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the  Piazza 
Pia  (PI.  I,  12),  whence  four  streets  diverge.  In  the  centre,  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  fountain,  are  the  streets  called  the  Borgo  Nuovo 
(originally  constructed  in  1499  as  the  'Via  Alessaudrina'  by  Pope 
Alexander  YI.)  and  the  Borgo  VeccUo;  to  the  left,  by  the  river,  the 
Borgo  8,  Spirito;  to  the  right  the  Borgo  S,  Angelo, 

The  usual  route  to  the  Vatican  is  by  the  Bosoo  NuoTO.  To 
the  right  in  this  street  is  the  church  of  8,  Mcuria  Trasponiina  (PI.  I,  9), 
erected  in  1566.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  in  the  small  Piazza  Scossa 
Cavalli,  is  the  ^Falaiio  Ctiraud,  the  property  of  Prince  i>Ofi  Oiulio 
TorlomOj  erected  by  Ant.  Montecavallo  in  1503-6,  from  designs  by 
Bramanie  fp.  Ixiii),  for  Card.  Adriano  da  Corneto ;  the  poor  portal  dates 
from  the  loth  century.  The  W.  side  of  the  piazza  is  formed  by  the 
Palazzo  bbi  CoimsBTENBi,  partly  built  by  Bramanie  for  the  Caprini 
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family  tiom  Yiterbo,  and  pnrcliaged  in  1517  by  Raphael^  who  resided 
heie  until  his  death.  The  architectuial  style  resembled  that  of  the 
Pal.  Yldoni  (p.  188),  but  is  quite  disguised  by  later  alterations. 

To  the  right  in  the  Borgo  Nuovo,  farther  on  (Nos.  101-105),  is 
the  Pal,  Rieeiardiy  built  for  Giac.  da  Brescia,  the  physician  of  Leo  X., 
from  a  design  by  Bald.  Penizzi(?).  We  then  proceed  straight  to  the 
Piazza  Rusticucoi  (PI.  I,  19),  forming  a  kind  of  entrance-court 
.to  St.  Peter's. 

The  BoBGO  S.  Spibito,  issuing  from  the  Piazza  Pia  (p.  267), 
terminates  as  the  Borgo  S,  Michtlt  under  the  colonnades  of  the 
piazza  of  St.  Peter.    To  the  left  in  this  street,  by  the  river,  Is  the 
spacious  Ospedale  di  8.  Spirito  (PI.  I,  II,  9).   The  building,  with  its       i 
striking  octagonal  dome ,  dates  from  the  time  of  Sixtus  lY.  and  Is       , 
one  of  the  most  important  examples  of  the  early  Renaissance  in       i 
Rome.    The  institution  was  founded  by  Innocent  III.  and  embraces  a       i 
hospital,  a  lunatic-asylum,  a  foundling-institution  (shown  2-4 p.m.; 
permesso  at  the  office  on  the  first  floor,  or  in  the  library),  a  home       ' 
for  girls,  a  refuge  for  the  aged  and  infirm ,  and  a  valuable  medical 
library  (^Biblioteca  Landsiana]  adm.  see  p.  125).    The  three  depart- 
ments first  mentioned  can  accommodate  1000,  500,  and  3000  in- 
mates respectively.    The  ^borgo',  or  settlement,  of  the  *Saxons'  or 
English  once  lay  here  (comp,  p.  265). 

Farther  on ,  to  the  left ,  is  the  church  of  S.  Spirito  in  Sassia 
(PI.  II,  9),  built  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger,  under  Paul  III.; 
the  facade  was  added  by  Mascherino  under  Sixtus  Y.  It  belongs  to  the 
adjoining  hospital  and  contains  nothing  noteworthy,  except  a  bronze 
ciborium,  ascribed  to  Palladio,  over  the  altar.  The  brick  campanile, 
with  its  corner-pilasters,  Is  'perhaps,  in  its  virile  simplicity,  the 
noblest  tower  of  the  early  Renaissance'. 

To  the  left,  at  the  end  of  a  side-street,  rises  the  Porta  8,  Spi- 
rito, whence  the  Lungara  leads  to  Trastevere  (see  p.  313). 

Near  the  colonnades,  on  the  right,  Is  8.  Lorenzo  in  Piseihus 
(PI.  I,  9),  a  church  of  early  origin,  rebuilt  in  1659;  on  the  left  is  the 
small  church  of  8.  Michele  in  Sassia  (PI.  II,  9),  formerly  the  church 
of  the  Frisians  (p.  265),  rebuilt  last  century,  with  the  tomb  of  the 
painter  Raphael  Mengs  (d.  1779),  the  friend  of  Winckelmann. 

The  ♦•PiaMa  di  8.  Fietro ,  the  imposing  space  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's,  is  In  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  adjoined  by  an  Irregular  quadri- 
lateral on  the  side  next  the  church.  It  is  enclosed  by  the  huge 
colonnades  erected  in  1667  by  Bernini,  The  length  (including  the 
Piazza  Rusticucci)  to  the  pQrtico  of  the  church  is  366  yds. ;  greatest 
breadth  260  yds..  Each  of  the  colonnades  contains  four  series  of 
Doric  columns.  Three  covered  passages ,  the  central  of  which  has 
space  for  two  carriages  abreast,  are  formed  by  284  columns  and 
88  buttresses.  On  the  balustrades  abqve  are  placed  162  statues  of 
saints  in  Bernini's  style.  The  cost  of  the  construction  amounted  to 
850,000  scudi  (184,0002.);  the  pavement,  laid  by  Benedict  XIU., 
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alone  cost  88,000  scndi.    The  effect  is  striking,  and  the  piazza  forms 
a  fitting  approach  to  the  largest  church  in  Christendom. 

The  great  Obelisk  in  the  centre  of  the  piazza,  which  is  destitute 
of  hieroglyphics ,  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  to  Rome  by  Caligula 
and  placed  in  the  Vatican  Circus,  where  it  stood  upon  the  'spina* 
(comp.  p.  278).  It  is  the  only  monument  of  the  kind  at  Rome  which 
has  never  been  overthrown. 

Under  SixtusV.  in  1586  the  obelisk  was  removed  on  rollers  from  its  original 
position,  and  on  10th  Sept.  erected  under  the  superintendence  otDomenicoFon- 
tana  on  its  present  site.  Bepresentations  of  this  extremely  difficult  undertak- 
ing are  frequently  seen.  It  is  related  that  Fontana  in  the  construction  of  his 
apparatus  had  omitted  to  allow  for  the  tension  of  the  ropes  produced  by  the 
enormous  weight,  and  that  at  the  most  critical  moment,  although  silence 
was  imposed  on  the  bystanders  under  pain  of  death,  one  of  the  800  work- 
meU)  the  sailor  Bresca  of  San  ELemo,  shouted :  'Acqua  alle  funi  P  (water  on 
the  ropes) ,  thus  solving  the  difficulty.  As  a  reward,  his  relations  (of  Bor- 
dighera  near  S.  Bemo)  were  granted  the  privilege  of  providing  the  palm- 
branches  for  St.  Peter^s  on  Palm  Sunday. 

On  the  pavement  round  the  obelisk  is  placed  an  Indicator  of  the 
points  of  the  compass.  At  the  sides  are  two.  handsome  Fountainay 
45  ft.  in  height,  the  one  next  the  Vatican  erected  by  Maderna,  the 
other  under  Innocent  XI.  On  each  side,  between  the  obelisk  and 
the  fountains ,  is  a  round  slab  of  stone  indicating  the  foci  of  the 
radii  of  the  colonnades,  each  series  of  which  appears  thence  as  one. 
At  the  sides  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's,  formerly 
stood  the  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  which  are  now  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Sacristy  (p.  276),  and  were  replaced  under  Pius  IX. 
by  works  of  De  Fabris  and  Tadolini. 

Omnibuses  to  the  Piazza  Mignanelli  (Piazza  di  Spagna),  see  p.  137.  — 
Tramway  to  Piazza  Venezia,  see  No.  8,  p.  2  of  the  Appendix. 

To  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  colonnades,  is  the  Portone  di 
BronzOf  the  entrance  to  the  Vaticanj  where  the  Swiss  guard  is  sta- 
tioned 0?.  279). 

X-  b.  ♦♦St.  Peter'i  (S.  WetafO  in  Vatioano).  **5^^'uC  ''^ 

*  The  Church  of  St.  Peter ,  like  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  S.  Paolo, 
S.  Croce,  S.  Agnese,  and  S.  Lorenzo,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Emp,  CorMtantine  at  the  request  of  Pope  Sylvester  /.  (p.  xxxi). 
It  was  erected  in  the  form  of  a  basilica  with  nave,  double  aisles,  and 
transept,  on  the  site  of  the  circus  of  Nero,  where  St.  Peter  is  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom,  and  it  contained  the  brazen  sarcophagus  of 
the  apostle.  The  church  was  approached  by  an  entrance-court  with 
colonnades  and  was  surrounded  with  smaller  churches,  chapels,  and 
monasteries.  The  interior  was  sumptuously  decorated  with  gold, 
mosaics,  and  marble.  At  Christmas,  in  the  year  800,  Charlemagne 
received  here  the  Roman  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  Leo  III., 
and  numerous  emperors  and  popes  were  subsequently  crowned  here. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  edifice  had  at  length  become  so  damaged 
that  Nicholas  V.  (p.  Ixi)  determined  on  its  reconstruction,  and  in 
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1450  began  the  tribune,  from  the  design  of  the  Florentine  Bernar- 
dino Bositllino,  According  to  this  design,  the  ohurch  was  to  haye 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross  (i.e.^  with  one  arm  longer  than  the  others), 
and  the  ohoir  was  to  be  rounded  internally,  and  to  form  half  of  a 
hexagon  externally.  The  proportions  were  so.  adjusted  that  the 
choii  and  the  transept  completely  enclosed  the  coxxesponding  parts 
of  the  old  church.  The  walls  had  risen  to  a  height  of  4^5  ft.  only 
when  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  pope  (1455). 

The  work  was  not  resumed  till  50  years  later,  when  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  xmdertaking  by  the  idea  of  JuUm  II.  to 
erect  a  tomb  for  himself  during  his  own  lifetime  (p.  Ixiii),  for  which, 
as  there  was  no  sufficient  room  in  the  chuieh ,  it  was  proposed  to 
add  a  chapel.  For  this  proposal  was  next  substituted  another,  that 
the  church  itself  should  be  altered,  and  that  the  beginning  of  Bos- 
sellino's  building  should  be  utilised ;  but  this  last  suggestion  was 
afterwards  abandoned  as  being  likely  to  interfere  with  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  work,  and  it  was  at  length  resoH^ed  to  erect  an  entirely 
new  edifice.  The  tradition,  that  Julius  II.  had  iiiTited  numbers  of 
architects,  including  Oiuiiano  dki  8ang<Mo^  to  submit  designs,  and 
that  Bbamantb,  who  came  from  Lombaxdy,  was  the  successful 
competitor,  is  probably  true.  The  numbers  of  sketches  and  designs 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  drawings  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence 
testify  to  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  with  which  the  various  masters 
entered  into  the  lists,  and  particularly  to  the  assiduity  with  which 
Bramante  reviised ,  corrected ,  and  pevfeeted  his  designs.  His  aim 
seem^  to  have  been  to  crown  a  substructure  like  the  Basfliea  of 
Constantine  (p.  ^22r)  with  a  superstructure  like  the  Pantheon-.  He 
intended  the  new  church  to  be  ih  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  covered 
with  a  gigantic  central  dome,  with  rounded  choir  and  transept,  and 
an  aisle  adjoining  each  of  the  dome  pillars  and  ending  in  small 
cupolas  at  the  corners,  while  the  entrances  were  to  t(e  in  the  axes 
of  these  aisles,  opening  outwards  in  the  form  of  tunnel -vaulted 
porches  (comp.  Plan).  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  18th  April, 
1506 ,  in  the  presence  of  35  eardiaals ,  under  the  ohoir -pillar  of 
St.  Veronica  (No.  4  on  the  large  plan),    . 

This  pUn,  which  had  the  merit  of  majestic  simplicity^  ytdA,  it  is 
well  known ,  not  adhered  to.  After  Bramante*s  death  (d.  1514) 
Raphael  was  entrusted  with  the  sup«iintettdenee  of  the  work,  and 
was  sssisted  by  Qndiano  da  SangMlo  (d.  1616),  Fra  Oioeondo  da 
Verona  (d.  1516),  and  (after  1518)  ilntomo  da  singallo  the  Younger, 
The  great  age  of  the  seooud  and  the  third,  and  the  early  death  of 
Raphael  (d.  1520),  were  unfavourable  to  the  work,  and  the  original 
plan  was  much  altered,  tha  masters  being  divided  betweea  the 
Greek  and  Latin  form  of  cross.  The  next  directors  of  the  work  were 
Andsonio  da  SangaUo  the  Youngef  (1520-46)  and  Baldasaare  PerfUM 

The  original  of  Bramante's  ground-plan  is  preserved  in  the  coUeotion 
of  arcbitectural  drawings  in  the  Uffl^i  at  Florence  (So.  3). 
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of  Siena  (d.  1536),  and  Michael  Anoblo  (1546-64).  This  last 
distingmshed  himself  by  reijeeting  the  innoYations  of  Ant  da  San- 
gallo,  and  leseoing  Bramante's  ground-plan.  He  strengthened  the 
pillars  of  the  dome,  simplified  the  form  of  the  aisles,  and  planned 
a  porch  borne  by  ten  columns,  and  terminating  in  a  pediment,  but 
this  last  part  of  his  design  was  afterwards  abandoned.  Michael 
Angelo  was  most  fortunate  with  his  construction  of  the  dome.  He 
completed  the  drum  of  the  dome,  and  left  behind  him  drawings 
and  models  for  the  completion  of  the  work  up  to  the  lantern,  a  task 
which  was  executed  by  Oiaoomo  della  Porta  and  Ca/rlo  FoiUana. 
Notwithstanding  the  vastness  of  its  dimensions,  the  dome  presents 
a  marYollously  airy  and  symmetrical  appearance. 

After  the  death  of  Biichael  Angelo  the  building  of  the  church  was 
continued  by  Yigriola,  Pirro  Ligorio,  and  Oiaeomo  ddla  Porta.  In 
1606  the  church  was  completed  with  the  exception  of  the  facade, 
when  Paul  V.  Introduced  a  momentous  alteration.  Reverting  to  the 
idea  of  a  Latin  cross,  he  caused  the  nave  to  be  lengthened,  and  the 
present  weak  and  unsuitable  facade  to  be  erected  by  Carlo  Madtma. 
The  effect  of  the  dome,  as  contemplated  by  Bramante  and  Michael 
Angelo ,  is  thus  entirely  lost  except  from  a  distance ;  from  the 
spectator  standing  in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter  the  drum  supporting 
the  dome  vanishes  behind  the  facade.  Bernini  y  who  succeeded 
Madema  in  1629,  finished  the  building.  He  designed  two  cam- 
panili  to  be  erected  on  each  side  of  the  church ,  but  the  only  one 
which  was  built  had  to  be  removed  ovring  to  the  insecurity  of  the 
foundation. 

The  new  church  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Urban  YIII. ,  on  18th 
Nov.  1626,  on  the  1300th  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  St.  Syl- 
vester is  said  to  have  consecrated  the  original  edifice.  —  By  the  end 
of  the  17th  cent,  the  oost  of  building  St.  Peter's  had  amounted  to 
upwards  of  47  million  scudi  (nearly  10,000,000^.),  and  the  present 
expense  of  its  maintenance  is  about  75002.  per  annum.  The  new 
sacristy,  erected  by  Pius  VI.,  cost  900,000  8c.  (about  180,000i.). 

The  result  of  these  various  vicissitudes  is  that  St.  Peter's  is  the 
largest  and  most  imposing,  if  not  the  most  beautiful  church  in  the 
world;  its  area  is  about  18,000  sq.  yds.,  whUe  that  of  the  cathedral 
atMiUnis  10,000,  St.  Paul's  at  London  9350,  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople 8150,  and  Cologne  Cathedral  7400  sq.  yds. 

The  measurements  are  variouBly  stated,  but  the  following  are  approx- 
imately accurate.  Length  of  the  interior  measured  on  the  pavement  2Co  yds., 
or  incltzding  the  walls  213  yds. ;  length  of  St.  Paurs  in  London  170  yds.  *, 
cathedral  at  Florence  163  yds.  ^  cathedral  at  Milan  148  yds. ;  S.  Paolo 
Fuori  le  Mura  139  yds.  \  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  118  yds.  —  Accord- 
ing to  the  measurements  of  Carlo  Fontana,  the  total  length  of  St.  Peter's, 
including  the  portico ,  is  232  yds. ;  height  of  nave  150  ft. ;  breadth  of 
nave  in  front  29  yds.,  and  at  the  back,  near  the  tribuae  26  yds.;  length 
of  transept  inside  150yds.  —  The  Dome,  from  the  pavement  to  the  summit 
of  the  lantern ,  is  403  ft.  in  height ,  to  the  summit  of  the  cross  435  ft. ; 
its  diameter  ia  138  ft.,  or  about  6  ft.  less  than  that  of  the  Pantheon.  The 
church  contains  28  altars,  in  addition  to  the  high-altar,  and  148  columns. 
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yrT\vQ  Facade,  with  8  columns,  4  piasters,  and  6  semi-pilasters 
/of  the  Corinthian  order,  Is  123  yds.  long  and  165  ft.  high,  and  is 
^  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  is  snrmonnted  by  a  btdnstrade 
with  statues  of  the  Saviour  and  apostles,  19  ft.  high.  The  inscription 
records  that  it  was  erected  by  Paul  V.  (Borghese)  in  1612.  Over  the 
central  of  the  five  entrances  is  the  Loggia  in  which  the  new  pope 
used  to  be  crowned ,  and  whence  he  Imparted  his  benediction  at 
Easter  to  the  concourse  in  the  piazza  (discontinued  since  1870). 

The  Portico,  78  yds.  in  length,  141/2  in  width,  and  66  ft.  in 
height,  is  admirably  decorated ,  the  magnificent  stucco-ornament- 
ation of  the  ceiling  being  especially  noteworthy.    At  the  entrances 

are  antique  columns  of  pavonazzetto  and  African  marble. 

Over  the  interior  of  the  central  external  entrance  is  St.  Peter  on 
the  sea,  termed  ''La  Jiavicella'^  a  mosaic  after  Oiotto  (1298),  formerly  inethe 
entrance-conrt  of  the  earlier  church ,  unfortunately  considerably  altered 
by  MarceUo  Provenzale  and  Franc.  Beretta  and  entirely  modernised.  A  copy 
of  the  original  is  preserved  in  S.  Maria  della  Goncezione  in  the  Piazza 
Barberini  (p.  139).  —  At  the  ends  of  the  portico  are  equestrian  statues^ 
on  the  left,  Charlemagne  by  Cornacchini,  on  the  right,  Gonstantine  the 
Great  by  Bernini.  The  latter  is  concealed  by  the  side-door  which  is 
always  kept  shut,  and  can  be  seen  only  froia  the  Scala  Begia,  on  the 
other  side  (p.  279).  —  Of  the  five  doors  of  the  church  that  on  the  ex- 
treme right  is  called  the  Pobta  Santa,  indicated  by  a  cross,  and  is  only 
opened  in  the  years  of  jubilee  (every  25  years ;  but  the  last  celebration 
was  in  1826).  The  great  Gbmtral  EntbaJHTCB  is  closed  by  the  brazen  ^Doora 
which  Eugene  l\ .  caused  to  be  executed  in  1439-46  by  Ant.  Filarete  (p.  Ixii) 
after  the  model  of  those  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Florence.  The  Christian  sub- 
jects represented  on  the  main  panels  contrast  strangely  with  those  on 
the  surrounding  ornamental  borders,  auch  as  Phrlxus  and  Helle  on  the 
ram,  Europa  on  the  bull,  Ganymede  carried  off  by  the  eagle,  Leda  and 
the  swan,  etc. 

While  the  exterior  of  St.  Peter's  is  open  to  criticism,  the  **In- 
TEBiOB,  notwithstanding  its  meretricious  enrichments  (sculptures 
by  Bernini  and- his  contemporaries,  coloured  marble  incrustation  of 
the  walls,  and  niches  formed  in  the  principal  pillars  by  the  same 
master),  is  strikingly  impressive ;  and  the  effect  is  produced  not  so 
much  by  the  vastness,  as  by  the  harmony  and  symmetry  of  its  pro- 
portions. The  finest  features,  such  as  the  great  breadth  of  the  three 
arms  of  the  cross,  the  four  great  dome-pillars,  the  arcades  below  the 
dome,  and  the  diameter  of  the  latter,  are  all  due  to  BramanUy  to 
whom  the  coffering  of  the  tunnel-vaulting  must  also  be  ascribed. 

On  the  pavement  of  the  Navb,  close  to  the  central  door,  is  a 
round  slab  of  porphyry  on  which  the  emperors  were  formerly 
crowned,  and  beyond  it  are  stones  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
length  of  several  other  large  churches  (see  p.  271 ;  half  obliterated). 
On  each  side,  as  far  as  the  dome,  are  four  pillars  with  Corinthian 
pilasters ;  above  these  a  rich  entablature,  which  bears  the  arches 
extending  from  pillar  to  pillar  and  the  gorgeously  coffered  and 
gilded  tunnel-vaulting  of  the  ceiling.  The  niches  of  the  pillars 
here  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  church  contain  baroque  statues 
of  the  founders  of  various  orders.  By  the  first  two  pillars  of  the  nave 
are  two  holy  water  basins  supported  by  colossal  putti.    The  pave- 
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ment^  like  the  walls,  consistfl  entiiely  of  colouied  muble.  Inlaid 
from  designs  by  Oiao,  deUa  Porta  and  Bernini.  —  By  the  fourth 
pillar  to  the  right  la  the  sitting  ^Statue  of  St.  Peter  in  bronze 
(PI.  1),  on  a  throne  of  white  marble  beneath  a  canopy,  a  work  of 
the  Idth  cent.  (?),  brought  by  Paul  Y.  from  the  destroyed  monastery 
of  S.  Martino  al  Yaticaao.  The  right  foot  is  almost  entirely  worn 
away  by  the  kisses  of  devotees ;  in  front  of  it  two  large  candelabra. 
Above  is  a  mosaic  portrait  of  Pius  IX.,  commemorating  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  papal  see,  16th  Jane,  1871. 

The  magnificent  and  plainly  decorated  Domb  rests  on  four  huge 
buttresses,  234  ft.  in  cireumferenoe,  the  niches  in  the  lower  parts 
of  which  are  occupied  by  statues,  16  ft.  in  height,  of  (r.)  St. 
Longinus  (2)  by  Bernini  and  St.  Helena  (3)  by  Bolgi^  (1.)  St.  Ver* 
onica  (4)  by  Moechi  and  St.  Andrew  (5)  by  Duqueanoy;  above  them 
are  the  four  loggie  of  Bernini,  where  the  greatest  relics  are  exhi- 
bited on  high  festivals,  on  which  occasions  the  loggie  may  be  en- 
tered by  none  but  the  canons  of  St.  Peter's.  Above  these  are  four 
mosaics  of  the  Evangelists  after  the  Cav,  d^Arpino,  of  colossal  di- 
mensions. The  frieze  bears  the  inscriptions  in  mosaic  letters  6  ft. 
high  on  a  blue  ground :  Tu  ea  Petrus  et  super  hanc  petram  aedifteabo 
eeelesiam  meam  et  tibi  ddbo  daves  regni  caelorum.  The  sixteen  ribs 
of  the  vaulting  of  the  dome  are  decorated  with  gilded  stucco ;  be- 
tween them  are  four  series  of  mosaics.  In  the  lowest  the  Saviour, 
the  Yirgin,  and  the  Apostles.  On  a  level  with  the  lantern,  God  the 
Father,  by  Mareello  Provtnzale,  after  Cav,  d'Arpino, 

Beneath  the  dome  rises  the  imposing,  but  tasteless  bronze  Ca- 
nopy ('Baldacchino')  borne  by  four  richly  gilded  spiral  columns, 
constructed  in  1633  under  Pope  Urban  YEU.,  from  designs  by  Ber- 
nini, of  the  metal  taken  from  the  Pantheon  (p.  180).  It  is  95  ft  in 
height,  including  the  cross,  and  weighs  about  93  tons.  Under  the 
canopy  is  the  High  Altab,  consecrated  In  1594,  where  the  pope 
alone  reads  mass  on  high  festivals.  It  stands  immediately  over  the 
Tomb  of  St.  Peter.  The  Coitpbbsio,  constructed  by  C.  Madema  under 
Paul  Y.,  is  surrounded  by  89  ever-burning  lamps.  The  descent  to 
it  is  by  a  double  flight  of  marble  steps.  Doors  of  gilded  bronze, 
dating  from  the  earlier  church,  close  the  niche  which  contains  the 
sarcophagus  of  the  apostle.  Between  the  steps  (6)  is  the  beautiful 
statue  of  Pius  YI.  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  by  Canova,  1822. 

The  nave  is  continued  beyond  the  dome,  and  terminates  in  the 
TniBUNE,  containing  the  mediocre  bronze  Cathedra  Petri  of  Bernini, 
which  encloses  the  ancient  wooden  episcopal  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
About  109  tons  of  metal  were  used  in  its  construction.  On  the 
right  (7)  is  the  monument  of  Urban  YIII.  (d.  1644)  by  Bernini;  on 
the  left  (8)  that  of  Paul  in.  (d.  1549)  \>y  Qugl.  deUa  Porta,  pro- 
bably under  the  supervision  of  Michael  Angelo.  Above  is  the  figure 
of  the  pope  pronouncing  his  benediction ;  beneath  on  the  right  Pru- 
dence, on  the  left  Justice.    The  names  of  the  bishops  and  prelates 
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who  In  1854  accepted  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin  were  engraved  by  order  of  Pins  IX. 

Having  traversed  the  nave  and  surveyed  the  stupendous  dimen^ 
sions  of  the  fabric,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  aisles  and  transepts. 
St.  Peter's  contains  but  few  pictures ;  those  formerly  here,  some  of 
which  are  now  in  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  (p.  146),  others  in  the  Va- 
tican Gallery,  are  replaced  by  copies  in  mosaic. 

Right  Aislb.     Over  the  *jubilee-door'  St.  Peter  in  mosaic  (9), 
placed  here  by  Clement  X.  in  the  year  of  jubilee  1676.  —  The  (1st) 
Chapel  dsi<la  Pibta  (10)  contains  a  celebrated49tiPie<d  by  Michael 
Angela,   an  early  work,  executed  in  1498  at  the  instance  of  the 
Prench  Cardinal  Jean  de  Villiers  de  la  Grolale.    The  Madonna  is 
seated  on  the  broad  stones  of  the  Crossi  with  her  right  arm  support- 
ing the  shoulders  of  the  dead  Christ,  who  lies  in  her  lap  with  re- 
laxed limbs  and  head  leaning  slightly  back.     Neither  the  grief  of 
the  Mother  nor  the  effect  of  death  on  the  Son  detracts  from  the  ideal 
beauty  imparted  to  them  by  the  artist.    This  masterpiece  was  pro- 
duced under  the  direct  influence  of  classic  art,  and  the  depth  and 
truth  of  theconception  are  mirrored  in  the  exquisite  finish  of  the 
executionr^his  chapel  also  contains,  to  the  left,  a  large  early-Chris- 
tian sarcophagus,  in  which,  according,  to  the  inscription,  Junius 
Basaus,  prefect  of  the  city  (d.  396),  was  buried.    It  was  discovered 
in  1696  during  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's.  *4ro  the  right  is  a  co- 
lumn which  tradition  affirms  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  which  served  Bernini  as  a  model  for  the  twisted 
pillars  of  the  Baldacchino.  —  Adjacent,  to  the  right  under  the  arch, 
is  the  monument  (11)  of  Leo  Xn.,  erected  by  Gregory  XVI.,  by  De 
FaJbris ;  to  the  left,  cenotaph  (12)  and  bronze  relief-portrait  of  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden,   daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  a  convert  to 
the  Romish  faith  (p.  317).    The  2nd  altar  (13)  is  adorned  with  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  after  Domenichino,     Under  the  next 
arch  are  the  monuments  of  (r.)  Innocent  Xil.  by  FiL,  Voile  (14), 
and  (1.)  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscia  (d.  1116)  by  Bemint  (16), 
executed  by  order  of  Urban  VIII.  who  had  transferred  her  remains 
from  Mantua  hither.     On  the  right  the  (3rd)  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacbahent  (16),  closed  by  an  iron  gate,  contains  an  altar-piece  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona;  right,  the  finely  exeoutecyijf Monument  (17)  of 
Sixtus  IV.  (d.  1484)  in  bronze,  by  Ant.  PoUajuoto  (1493).  Julius  II. 
(of  the  della  Rovere  family,  like  Sixtus)  is  also  interred  here.  Under 
the  next  aich :  right,  the  monument  (18)  of  Gregory  XIII.,  the  rect" 
ifier  of.  the  calendar  (d.  1685),  by  CamiUo  Busconi;  left,  the  plain 
sarcophagus  (19)  of  Gregory  XIV.   Opposite,  over  the  altar  by  the 
principal  buttress,  is  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  (20),  after  Do^ 
menichino  (original  in  the  Vatican).    On  the  right,  the  Gbegoblan 
Chapel  (21),  erected  under  Gregory  XIH.  from  the  design  of  Mi- 
chad  Angela i  at  a  cost  of  over  80,000  scudi;  here  to  the  right  is  the 
monument  (22)  of  Gregory  XVI.  (d.  1846),  by  Amici  (1864) 
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Jow  it  a  relief,   representing   the  dissemination   of   Christianity. 

^hove  the  altar  is  the  Madonna  del  Soccorso  (23),  from  the  old 
chnroh  of  St.  Peter,  dating  from  about  1118;  under  it  is  the  tomb 
of  St  Gregory  of  Nazianzas  (d.  390).  Under  the  following  arch : 
light,  the  tomb  (24)  of  Benedict  XIY. ;  left,  altar  (25)  with  the 
Mass  of  St.  Basillus,  after  SubUyroi, 
^-~n/  The  Right  T&amsbpt  was  used  by  the  (Ecumenical  Council  for 

ylts  meetings  in  1870.  By  the  tribune,  three  altars  with  pictures  by 
Caroselli  (26),  Valaitin  (27),  and  Nic.  Poussin  (28;  Martyrdom  of 
St,  £rasmus). 

^  PnoLONOATioN  OF  RioHT  AiSLE.  Under  the  arch :  right,  Menu- 
jnent  (29)  of  Clement  XIH.  (Rezzonico  of  Venice,  d.  1769),  by 
Canovof  figure  of  the  pope  and  the  two  lions  worthy  of  inspection; 
left,  altar  of  the  Nayicella  (30)  with  Christ  and  Peter  on  the  sea, 
after  Lanfranco,  Right,  the  Chapbl  op  the  Abohanobl  Michabl 
(31),  the  archangel  after  Outdo  Beni;  in  a  straight  direction,  Burial 
of  St.  Petronilla  (32),  after  Ouercino,  Under  the  (left)  following 
arch :  right,  monument  (33)  of  Clement  X.;  left,  Raising  of  Tabitha 
by  Peter,  after  CostanzL  —  We  now  pass  the  principal  tribune, 
and  enter  the  — 
^  -i—W.  DiYisioN  OF  Left  AisIb.  Immediately  on  the  right  is  the 
fionument  (34)  of  Alexander  VIU.  (Ottoboni  of  Venice,  d.  1691), 
by  Arrigo  di  8,  Martino}  left.  Healing  of  the  lame  man  by  Peter  and 
John  (35),  after  Mancini;  faxther  on,  right,  the  altar  (36)  of  Leo  I., 
with  a  marble  relief  by  Algardi  (about  1650),  representing  the  Re- 
treat of  Attila.  Facing  the  visitor  is  the  Cafpelijl  DBiiLA  Colonna 
(37),  containing  a  highly  revered  Madonna  from  a  pillar  of  the  older 
ohurch.  Beneath  the  altar,  an  ancient  Christian  sarcophagus  (38), 
with  Christ  and  the  apostles  in  front,  containing  the  remains  of 
Leo  n.  (d.  683),  Leo  in.  (d.  816),  and  Leo  IV.  (d.  856).  Turning 
hence  to  the  left,  we  first  perceiye  on  the  right,  over  the  small  door 
(of  egress),  the  unattractiye  monument  (39)  of  Al^x.  VII.  (d.  1667) 
by  Bernini,  Opposite  is  an  altar  (40)  with  an  oil-painting  (on  slate) 
by  Fr,  Vanni,  Punishment  of  Simon  Magus. 

^^  The  Left  Tbaitsbpt,  with  its  tribune  and  three  altars,  is  next 
entered.  It  contains  confessionals  fox  eleven  different  languages, 
as  the  inscriptions  indicate.  By  the  pillar  of  S.  Veronica,  below  the 
statue  of  S.  Juliana,  is  an  elevated  seat,  whence  on  high  festivals 
the  grand-penitentiary  dispenses  absolution.  Over  the  first  altar  on 
the  right,  St.  Thomas  (41),  by  Camuecinif  in  front  of  that  in  the 
centre,  the  tomb  (42)  of  the  great  composer  Pier  Luigi  da  Palestrina 
(1524-94;  p.  381),  whose  works  are  still  performed  in  St  Peter's; 
altar-piece,  Crucifixion  of  Peter,  after  Quido  Beni;  left,  St  Francis 
(43),  after  Domenichino,  The  portal  of  gray  marble  to  the  right 
under  the  following  arch  (44)  leads  to  the  Sacristy  (p.  2761 ;  above 
it  the  monument  of  Pius  Vni.  by  Tenerani,  To  the  left  (48),  Death 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  after  Boncalli.   From  this  point  the  effect 
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of  the  dome,  tribune,  and  transept  colleetively  is  best  appreciated. 
Then  the  GLEMEiffnNE  Ohapel  (45),  erected  by  Clement  Tin. 
(1692-1606):  below  the  altar  (46)  on  the  right  reposes  Gh?egory  I., 
the  Great  (590-604);  altar-piece  after  Ajidr,  8acehi;  facing  us,  the 
monument  (47)  of  Pius  VH.  (d.  1823),  by  Thorvaldaen,  erected  by 
Cardinal  Consalvi.  —  We  now  turn  to  the  left,  and  perceive  below 
the  arch,  on  the  left,  the  mosaic  copy  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration 
(49),  four  times  the  size  of  the  original  (p.  294).  —  Opposite,  to  the 
right,  begins  the  — 
^'^  Left  Aisle.  Here,  under  the  arch  on  the  right,  the  monument 
«(60)  of  Leo  XI.  (d.  1605)  by  Alga/rdi,  (with  a  relief  of  the  recant- 
ation of  Henry  lY .  of  France ;  left,  monument  (61)  of  Innocent  XL 
(d.  1689)  by  Carlo  MaraUa,  with  relief  of  the  delivery  of  Vienna 
by  King  John  Sobieski.  The  large  Ohoib  Chapel  (62),  gorgeously 
decorated  by  Oiac,  della  Porta  with  stucco  and  gilding,  contains  the 
tombstone  of  Clement  IX.  (d.  1721)  and  two  organs.  Here  on  Sun- 
days ceremonies  accompanied  by  beautiful  musical  performances 
frequently  take  place;  ladies  only  admitted  when  provided  with 
black  dress  and  veil,  gentlemen  also  in  black  (evening-dress); 
others  must  remain  outside  the  railing.  —  Beneath  the  next  arch,  to 
the  right,  over  the  door,  is  the  tomb  iii  which  the  most  recently  de- 
ceased pope  rests  until  the  completion  of  his  tomb  and  monument 
elsewhere.  To  the  left,  the  ^Monument  (63)  of  Innocent  VIEE.  (d. 
1492,  by  Ant,  and  Pietro  PoUajuolo  (1498).     On  the  right  an  altar 

(54)  with  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin,  after  RomaneUi,  Under  the 
arch  to  the  right,  over  the  door  which  leads  to  the  dome,  the  eye 
of  the  English  traveller  will  rest  with  interest  upon  the  monument 

(55)  of  Maria  Clementine  Sobieski  (d.  1735  at  Rome) ,  wife  of 
Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender,  and  to  the  left  the  tomb 
(66)  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  by  Canova  (1819)  ,  with  busts  of 
*James  HI.*  and  his  sons  Charles  Edward,  and  Henry,  better  known 
as  Cardinal  York.  In  the  last  chapel  (57)  on  the  right  is  a  font 
consisting  of  the  cover  of  a  sarcophagus  from  the  mausoleum 
Hadrian  (p.  267).    Over  the  altar.  Baptism  of  Christ,  after  Mcvratta 

The  Saobistt  (entrance  by  the  grey  marble  portal  mentioned 
p.  276,  ground-plan  44;  visited  most  conveniently  9-11  a.m.), 
erected  in  1775  by  Pius  VI.  from  designs  of  CaHo  Marchiomne,  con- 
sists of  three  chapels  in  a  corridor  adorned  with  ancient  columns 
and  inscriptions. 

At  the  entrance  the  statues  of  (r.)  St.  Peter  and  (1.)  St.  Paul,  executed 
in  1461-62  by  Paolo  Romano,  and  formerly  in  the  Piasia  of  St.  Peter  (p.  268). 
The  central  octagonal  chapel,  Sagsestia  Gohune  (58),  is  embellished  with 
eight  eolmnns  of  bigio  from  the  villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoli.  A  chorister 
(Vs  fr.)  may  be  found  here  to  show  the  others.  Left,  the  Saobbbtia  dbi 
Gakonici  (59),  with  the  Gap.  del  Ganonici,  altar-piece  by  Francesco  Penni 
(Madonna  with  SS.  Anna,  Peter,  and  Paul),  opposite  to  which  is  a  Ma- 
donna and  Ghild  by  Oiulio  Romano.   Adjacent  is  the  — 

Stanza  Gapitolabb  (60),  containing  interesting  pictures  from  the  old 
Confessio,  by  Oiotto:  Ghrist  with  Gardinal  Stefaneschi)  Oruciflxion  of 
Peter,  a  good  example  of  Giotto^s  dramatic  power)  Hftrtyrdom  of  St.  Paul) 
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the  back,  Peter  enthroned;  88.  Andrew,  John,  Paul,  and  James:  on 
predella  (by  the  window),  Madonna  and  Apostles.    'This  work  aaone 


on  the 

the 

would  entitle  Giotto  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of 

painting'*  (C.  A  C).    This  8tanza  also  contains  fragments  of  the  *Frescoe8 

by   Melozto  da  Forli  from  the  former  tribune  of  88.  Apostoli  (jp,  173) : 

angels  with  musical  instruments  and  several  heads  of  apostles.    On  the 

right,  the  — 

Sagaxstia  de*  Bsnkfxziati  (61) ,  with  a  clborium  by  DonateUo  (con- 
taining a  rained  painting  by  Memmi)  and  an  altar-piece  by  Mueianoy  the 
Delivery  of  the  Keys,  Contiguous  is  the  Tbbasust  (62)  of  St.  Peter's, 
containing  jewels,  candelabra  attributed  to  Benvenuto  Cellini^  the  dalma- 
tica  worn  by  Charlemagne  at  his  coronation,  etc.  —  Over  the  sacristy 
are  the  Abchivjes  of  8t.  Peter's  with  ancient  MSS.,  e.g.  Life  of  8t.  George, 
with  admirable  miniatures  by  Oiotto  (?);  also  a  few  classical  authors. 
The  archives  are  shown  only  by  special  permission. 

The  Saobb  Gbottb  Vaticanb  (or  crypt),  consisting  of  passages 
with  chapels  and  altars  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  present  church, 

are  at  present  not  open  to  visitor.   Entrance,  see  ground-plan,  a. 

The  Grotte  Kuove,  situated  under  the  dome,  consist  of  a  corridor  in 
the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  which  encloses  the  Confessio.  In  the  four  great 
buttresses  which  support  the  dome,  steps  descend  to  as  many  Chapels  : 
o.  St.  Veronica,  k.  St.  Helena,  t.  St.  Longinus,  d,  St.  Andrew.  —  In  the 
Chapel  of  8.  Maria  db  Pobtigu  (&),  to  the  right  by  the  entrance,  is  St. 
Matthew,  on  the  left,  St.  John,  both  from  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  V.  (d.  1455) ; 
over  the  altar  a  Madonna  by  8imone  Memmij  from  the  portico  of  the  old 
church,  much  injured.  Outside  the  chapel,  on  the  right,  a  mosaic:  Christ 
between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  from  the  tomb  of  Emp.  Otho  II.  —  In  the 
Chapel  of  S.  M.  Pkeonamtium  (c),  at  the  entrance,  the  two  SS.  James, 
from  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  V.  •,  half-figure  of  Boniface  YIII. ;  angels  in 
mosaic,  after  Giotto.  Here,  and  throughout  the  whole  corridor,  are  pre- 
served numerous  reliefs  of  the  15th  cent,  from  the  tombs  of  the  popes; 
among  them,  on  the  right,  a  Madonna  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (h)  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole.  Beliefs  from  the  tomb  of  Paul  II.  (see  below):  Hope, 
li'aith.  Charity,  and  the  Last  Judgment.  On  the  left,  by  the  sides  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Confessio,  marble  reliefs  (m)  of  the  martyrdom  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  from  the  tombstone  of  Sixtus  VI.  The  Confessio,  or  Chapel  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  centre  of  the  circular  passage,  is  richly  deco- 
rated with  stucco,  gold,  and  jewels.  Over  the  altar,  which  was  conse- 
crated in  1122,  are  two  ancient  pictures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The 
sarcophagus  of  St.  Peter  (formerly  in  the  catacombs  on  the  Via  Appia, 
then  in  the  Lateran)  has  been  preserved  here  since  the  15th  century. 

The  Grotte  Vecchie  are  about  147  ft.  long  and  57  ft.  wide.  The  pave- 
ment was  originally  that  of  the  ancient  church,  and  lies  11  ft.  below  that 
of  the  present  church.  These  vaults  contain  the  tombs  of  many  popes 
and  princes  from  the  old  church.  In  e.  those  of  Nicholas  I.  (d.  867), 
Gregory  V.  (Bruno,  a  German  •,  d.  999),  and  Emp.  Otho  II.  (d.  at  Rome, 
983).  At  the  end  of  /.  that  of  Alexander  VI.  (d.  1503).  In  g.  those  of 
Hadrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare,  the  only  English  pope,  d.  1159),  an 
old  sarcophagus  in  granite  \  Pius  II.  (^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini^d.  1464),  \ 
an  early-Christian  sarcophagus ;  Pius  III.  (d.  1503) ;  Boniface  VlII.  (d.  V  *. 
1308) }  Nicholas  V.  (Thomas  of  Sarzana,  d.  1455)  t  Paul  U.  (d.  1471),  by  Mino  ^ 
da  Fiesole  and  Oiov,  Dalmata;  Urban  VI.  (d.  1389);  MarceUus  II.  (d.  1555),  "" 
in  an  early-Christian  sarcophagus;  and  Cardinal  Fonseca  (d.  1422). 

•^y*  For  the  *Ascbnt  op  thb  Domb  (see  pp.  126,  127)  a  permesso  aJ 
is  required,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  'Rev.  Fabhrica  di  S.  Pietro\ 
Via  della  Sagrestia  8  (first  floor).  Visitors  knock  at  the  door  in  the 
left  aisle  (PI.  55).  An  easy  spiral  staircase  ascends  to  the  roof. 
The  walls  bear  memorial-tablets  of  royal  personages  who  have  per- 
formed the  ascent.  On  the  zoof  a  numbez  of  domes  and  small  struc- 
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tures  are  seen,  some  of  which  serve  as  dwellings  for  the  workmen 
and  custodians. 

One  of  the  eight  octagonal  chambers  in  the  piers  which  support  the 
dome  contains  a  model  of  the  church  by  Michael  Angela  and  his  pre- 
decessor Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Younger^  for  admission  to  which  a  separate 
permesso  obtainable  by  special  recommendation  only,  mnst  be  procnred. 

The  DoMB  rises  308  ft.  above  the  roof,  and  is  630  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. The  visitor  will  observe  the  huge  hoops  of  iron  by  which 
the  dome  was  strengthened  in  the  18th  cent.,  when  threatening 
Assures  had  begun  to  appear.  The  gallery  within  the  drum  affords 
a  striking  view  of  the  interior.  An  easy  staircase  ascends  between 
the  outer  and  inner  domes  to  the  Lantern^  which  commands  a  view 
of  the  whole  church  and  its  environs.  A  perpendicular  iron  ladder 
ascends  to  the  copper  ball  on  the  summit,  which  can  contain  16  per- 
sons, but  affords  no  view ;  the  ascent  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  and 
is  quite  unsuitable  for  ladies. 


Ascending  by  St.  Peter's,  to  the  left  beyond  the  colonnades  (way 
to  the  Vatican  gallery  of  statues,  see  p.  297,  and  Plan,  p.  268), 
we  reach,  near  the  sacristy,  a  slab  in  the  pavement  marking  the 
former  site  of  the  obelisk  mentioned  on  p.  269.  To  the  left  is  the 
OiMETEBo  DEI  Tedeschi,  the  most  ancient  Christian  burial-ground, 
instituted  by  Constantino,  and  filled  with  earth  from  Mt.  Calvary. 
In  1779  it  was  granted  to  the  Germans  by  Pius  VI.  Adjacent  is  the 
church  of  -S.  Maria  della  Pieth  in  Campo  SantOj  adjoining  which  is 
the  German  and  Flemish  refuge  for  pilgrims. 

Near  it  is  situated  the  Palace  of  the  S.  Offizio,  or  Inquisition, 
now  a  barrack.  That  tribunal  was  established  in  1542  by  Paul  III. 
and  this  edifice  was  assigned  to  it  by  Pius  V. 


e.  The  Vatioan. 

The  Vatican  Palace^  the  largest  in  the  world,  was  originally  a 
dwelling-house  for  the  popes,  erected  by  Symmachus  (p.  265)  near 
the  anterior  court  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  afterwards 
gradually  extended.  Charlemagne  appears  also  once  to  have  resided 
here.  This  building  having  fallen  to  decay  during  the  tumults  of  the 
following  centuries,  Eugene  III.  erected  a  palace  near  St.  Peter's, 
which  was  greatly  enlarged,  mainly  by  Nicholas  III.  The  Vatican  did 
not,  however,  become  the  usual  residence  of  the  popes  until  after 
their  return  from  Avignon,  when  the  Lateran  wafi  deserted.  After 
the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  the  first  conclave  was  held  in  the  Vati- 
can in  1378,  which  resulted  in  the  schism.  In  1410  John  XXIII. 
constructed  the  covered  passage  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.  In  1450 
Nicholas  V.  (p.  Ixi),  with  a  view  to  render  the  Vatican  the  most 
Imposing  palace  in  the  world ,  determined  to  unite  in  it  all  the 
government-offices  and  residences  of  the  cardinals.  The  small  portion 
completed  by  him,  afterwards  occupied  by  Alexander  VI.  and  named 
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Torre  Borgia  j  was  extended  by  subsequent  popes.  In  1473  the 
8i$tine  Chapel  was  erected  by  SixtusIY.,  and  in  1484-92  the  Belve- 
derej  or  garden-house,  by  Innocent  YUI.  Bramante,  under  Julius  II. , 
united  the  latter  with  the  palace  by  means  of  a  great  court.  The 
Loggie  round  the  Gortile  di  S.  Damaso  were  also  constructed  byBra- 
mante.  In  1540  PaulIII.  founded  the PouUne 0Aap«2,  andSlxtusY. 
the  Library  (which  divided  Bramante's  large  court  into  two  parts, 
the  Gortile  di  Belvedere  and  the  Giardino  dellaPigna)  and  the  present 
residence  of  the  popes,  which  last  was  completed  by  Clement  YIII. 
(1592-1605).  Alexander  YII.  restored  the  Scala  Begia  (see  below); 
Pius  YI.  erected  the  8€da  a  Croce  Greea^  the  8ala  Botoridaj  and  the 
Sola  delU  Muse^  Pius  YII.  the  Braecio  Nuovo  for  the  sculptures, 
and  Pius  IX.  closed  the  fourth  side  of  the  CortUe  di  S.  Damaso  by  cover- 
ing and  reconstracting  the  great  staircase  which  leads  from  the  arcades 
of  the  piazza  into  the  court.  The  palace  now  possesses  20  courts, 
and  is  said  to  comprise  1 1,000  (?)  halls,  chapels,  saloons,  and  private 
apartments.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  are  occapied  by 
collections  and  show  rooms,  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  build- 
ing being  set  apart  for  the  papal  court.  A  law  passed  on  13th  May, 
1871,  secures  to  the  Yatican,  the  Lateran,  and  the  papal  villa  at 
Castel  Gandolfo  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality. 

The  P&iNCiPAL  Entbancb  to  the  Yatican  (^Portorhe  di  Bronzo) 
is  at  the  end  of  the  right  colonnade  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter, 
where  the  Swiss  guard  is  posted  (no  fee).  Straight  in  front  is  the 
picture-gallery,  see  below.  The  steps  to  the  right  (Seala  Piajj  orig- 
inally uncovered,  but  altered  by  Pius  IX. ,  lead  to  the  Gobtile  di 
S.  Damaso  ,  a  court  which  derives  its  name  from  the  fountain  of 
St.  Damasus  erected  here  by  Innocent  X.,  and  sometimes  called 
Cortile  delle  Loggie  from  the  Loggie  otBramarUe  (p.  Ixiii)  by  which 
it  is  bounded  on  three  sides.  On  the  right  is  the  wing  occupied  by 
the  Pope.  On  the  left  a  door  with  the  inscription  Adito  aUa  Biblio- 
teea  ed  al  Muteo  (available  tor  readers  in  the  library  only). 

Apartments  not  usually  shown  at  present  are  enclosed  within  square 
brackets  in  the  following  description.  —  The  ciceroni  who  proffer  thei 
services  at  the  entrance  are  to  be  avoided;  their  services  are  useless. 

A.  Gapfblla  Sistina.  Raphael's  Stanze  and  LoaoiE. 

PiCTUEB  Gallery.  Raphael's  Tafbstaies.  y 

(Camp.  Plan^p,  294.)  a^^^.'wA*  X.f/ fif 

Admission,  see  pp.  126,  127.  Pwrntui^  each  admitting  5  pers.  and 
avaUable  for  one  day,  are  obtainable  at  the  principal  entrance  {PorUmt 
di  Bronzo^  see  above),  and  must  be  shown  on  request  in  the  various 
departments.  Sticks  and  umbrellas  must  be  given  up.  Gratuities  are  not 
necessary  except  for  the  Gapella  di  Niccolo  V.,  and  perhaps  for  a  long 
stay  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Catalogue  of  the  picture-galleries  and  decora- 
tive paintings  by  the  Gonservatore  ErcoU  Massif  in  Ital.  2  fr.,  Engl.  4  fr., 
abridgment  In  French  2  fr. 

We  proceed  from  the  principal  entrance  (see  above)  straight  on 

to  the  SoALA  RsGiA,  a  magnificent  flight  of  steps,  constructed  by 
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Ant  daSangoLlo  the  Younger,  and  restored  byBemtnt  under  Alexan- 
der YII.,  covered  with  tunnel -yaxilting  borne  by  Ionic  columns. 
We  mount  these  steps  and  pass  through  a  door  to  the  Stairecue  on 
the  Bight,  which  ascends  to  the  first  floor,  where  we  are  admitted 
by  a  side-entrance  to  the  Sistine  Ohapel  (see  below),  indicated  by 
an  inscription.  On  the  second  floor  are  Raphael's  Staaze  and  Loggie 
(p.  284),  and  on  the  third  (accessible  £rom  the  Loggie)  the  picture- 
gallery  (p.  292). 

/^'7^  The  **Si8tiii6  Cliapel  was  erected  under  Sixtus  IV.  by  Oiov, 
/  de'  Bold  in  1473;  length  133  ft.,  width  45  ft.,  six  windows  on 
./  each  side  above.  Beautifully  decorated  marble  screens  enclose  the 
/  space  set  apart  for  religious  solemnities.  The  lower  part  of  the  long 
V  walls  was  formerly  hung  vnth  Raphael's  tapestry  (p.  294)  at  festi- 
vals, while  the  upper  part  is  decorated  with  interesting  *Fsesoobs, 
executed  about  1481-83  by  the  most  celebrated  Florentine  and  Um- 
brian  masters  of  the  period  (p.  Ixi ;  best  light  in  the  morning). 
These  represent  incidents  from  the  life  of  Christ  (right)  and  Moses 
(left)  arranged  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  manner,  in  parallel  scenes  of 
promise  and  fulfilment.  The  two  series  begin  at  the  altar,  and  meet 
on  the  en  trance- wall.  Left :  1.  (by  the  altar)  Fintu/ricchio  (not  feru- 
gino')^  Moses  with  his  wifeZipporah  journeying  to  Egypt,  Zipporah 
circumcises  her  son ;  *2.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Moses  kills  the  Egyptian, 
drives  the  shepherds  from  the  well,  kneels  before  the  burning 
bush ;  3.  Cosimo  BosseUi,  Pharaoh's  destruction  in  the  Red  Sea ; 
4.  C.  Bosselli,  Moses  receiyes  the  Law  on  Mt.  Sinai,  Worship  of 
the  golden  calf;  5.  8,  Botticelli,  Destruction  of  the  company  of 
Korah,  and  ofthe  sons  of  Aaron;  *6.  LueaSignorelli,  Moses  as  a  law- 
giver. Investiture  of  Aaron,  Mourning  over  the  body  of  Moses,  with 
boldly  dravm  male  figures. — Right:  i.Pinturicehio  {not Perugino'), 
Baptism  of  Christ;  2.  8,  Botticelli,  Christ's  Temptation,  (vigorous 
and  finely  individualised) ;  *3.  Dom.  Qhirlandajo,  Vocation  of  Peter 
and  Andrew,  in  a  dignified  and  severe  monumental  style ;  4.  C. 
Bosselli,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Cure  of  the  leper ;  *5.  Perugino 
(who,  according  to  Vasari,  was  assisted  by  Bartol.  della  Oatta),  Christ 
giving  the  keys  to  Peter,  one  of  the  master's  finest  monumental  works, 
in  spite  of  defects  in  the  composition ;  6.  C.  Bosselli,  Last  Supper. 
—  The  frescoes  on  the  entrance-wall  —  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
originally  by  D.  Qhirlandajo,  and  Contest  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
for  the  body  of  Moses,  hySaioiati  —  were  renewed  by  Arripo  ^am- 
mingo  and  Matteo  da  Lecce  by  order  of  Gregory  XIII.  —  On  the 
pillars  between  the  windows  28  popes  by  Sandro  Bottieelli,  not 
easily  distinguishable..  • —  The  place  of  honour  at  the  altar,  before 
Michael  Angelo  painted  his  Last  Judgment  (p.  283),  was  occupied 
by  three  frescoes  by  Perugino :  the  Finding  of  Moses,  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

The  ♦♦Chiling  (p.  Ixlv;  mirrors  provided  by  the  custodian)  was 
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//begun  by  Miehad  Angtlo  on  10th  May,  1508^  and,  as  proved  by 
H  existing  documents,  eompleted  in  October,  1512  (although  the 
master's  biographers  have  stated  that  he  executed  the  work  ^in  22 
months*).  Whether  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  or  the  Stanze 
of  Raphael  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  culminating  effort  of  modern 
art,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  merit  of  uni- 
formity ot  thought  and  compactness  of  composition  must  be 
awarded  to  the  ceiling-painting ,  and  these  attributes  are  the  more 
worthy  of  admiration,  as  the  subjects  of  the  whole  series  had  not 
been  agreed  upon  from  the  outset.  The  pictorial  enrichment  of 
the  ceiling  was  at  first  to  be  limited  to  the  figures  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  but  Michael  Angelo,  perceiving  the  poverty  of  the  de- 
sign, prerailed  on  the  pope  to  allow  him  to  extend  it.  In  order  to 
connect  the  different  scenes,  Michael  Angelo  inyented  an  imagi- 
native structure  with  columns,  pillars,  and  cornices  in  bronze 
and  marble,  which  rises  from  the  walls,  and  encloses  in  the 
middle  of  the  ceiling  (which  is  Taulted,  with  a  flat  surface  in  the 
middle)  nine  sections  of  different  sizes.  The  lifelike  figures  which 
step  forth  from  the  architectural  members,  some  of  them  in  their 
natural  colour,  and  others  of  a  bronze  tint,  impart  to  the  back- 
ground such  animation  and  significance,  as  to  render  it  an  admir- 
able introduction  to  the  large  central  pictures.  It  is  here  that  the 
spectator  will  become  fully  aware  of  the  importance  to  a  painter  of 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  architectural  designs,  and  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Michael  Angelo  availed  himself  of  such  acquaintance. 
A  description  of  the  CbntkaXi  Sobnbs  may  be  given  nearly  in 
the  words  of  Aseamio  Condiviy  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  in 
1553  vrrote  the  master's  life  before  the  death  of  the  latter.  —  ^In 
the  1st  Section  of  the  ceiling  (reckoned  from  the  altar),  which  is 
one  of  the  smaller  ones,  you  observe  in  the  air  God  Almighty,  who 
with  the  motion  of  his  arms  separates  light  from  darkness.  —  In 
the  2nd  Section  he  creates  the  two  great  lights  of  the  world,  his 
outstretched  right  hand  touching  the  sun,  and  the  left  the  moon. 
Around  him  are  aereral  angels,  one  of  whom  (to  the  left)  hides  his 
face,  and  presses  close  to  the  Creator,  as  if  to  screen  himself  from 
the  baneful  influence  (dazzling  light)  of  the  moon.  In  the  same 
section  God  is  again  represented  as  engaged  in  creating  the  herbs 
and  plants  on  the  earth.  He  is  pourtrayed  with  such  art,  that 
whererer  you  turn  he  appears  to  follow  you,  showing  his  whole 
back  down  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  —  a  very  excellent  work,  proving 
what  can  be  done  by  foreshortening.  —  In  the  3rd  Section  God  the 
Lord  appears  in  the  air  surrounded  with  angels,  regarding  the 
waters,  and  commanding  them  to  bring  forth  all  those  kinds  of 
animals  which  that  element  nourishes.  —  In  the  4th  Section  the 
creation  of  man  is  represented,  and  God  is  seen  with  outstretched 
arm  and  hand,  as  if  prescribing  to  Adam  what  to  do,  and  what  to 
abstain  from  (more  correctly,  God  causing  life  to  stream  through  / 
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^^  Adam's  limbs  by  touching  him  with  his  forefinger).  With  Mb  other 
arm  he  encloses  a  group  of  angels  (the  flgme  immediately  behind 
the  shonlder  of  the  Father  bears  distinctly  female  features,  and 
it  is  a  not  improbable  conjecture  that  the  master  meant  here  to 
represent  the  uncreated  Eye).  —  In  the  5th  Section  God  draws 
from  Adam's  side  the  woman,  who  with  folded  hands  stretched  out 
towards  God,  bows  herself  with  a  sweet  expression,  so  that  it 
seems  she  is  thanking  him,  and  that  he  is  blessing  her.  —  In  the 
6th  Section  the  Demon,  in  human  form  from  the  waist  upwards, 
and  otherwise  a  serpent,  coils  himself  round  a  tree ;  he  conyerses 
with  Adam  and  Eto,  whom  he  persuades  to  disobey  their  Creator, 
and  hands  the  forbidden  fruit  to  the  woman.  In  the  second  part 
of  the  section  you  see  the  pair,  driven  out  by  the  angel,  fleeing 
terrified  and  sad  from  the  face  of  God.  —  In  the  7th  Section  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel  and  Cain  (rather  Noah's  thank-offering)  is  repre- 
sented. —  In  the  8th  Section  is  seen  the  Flood,  with  Noah's  Ark 
on  the  water  at  a  distance,  and  a  few  persons  clinging  to  it  in 
hopes  of  saying  themselyes.  Nearer  is  a  boat  crowded  with 
people,  which ,  owing  to  its  undue  load,  and  to  the  numbers  of 
violent  shocks  of  waves,  is  already  shipping  water,  and  threaten- 
ing to  sink,  and  it  is  indeed  a  strange  thing  to  see  the  human 
race  perishing  so  miserably  in  the  waves.  Still  nearer  the  eye 
appears  above  the  water  the  top  of  a  mountain,  where  a  number 
of  men  and  women  have  sought  refuge  as  if  on  an  island ;  they  show 
different  emotions,  but  they  all  cower,  miserable  and  terrified, 
under  a  tent  stretched  over  a  tree,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
excessive  rain.  And  in  this  scene  the  wrath  of  God  is  represented 
with  great  art,  for  he  sends  upon  them  lightnings,  waters,  and 
storms.  There  is  also  another  mountain-top  on  the  right  side  with 
a  group  of  people  on  it  in  similar  distress,  but  it  would  take  too 
long  to  describe  each  one  of  them.  —  In  the  9th  Section^  the  last, 
is  narrated  the  story  of  Noah,  who,  when  lying  drunken  and  naked 
on  the  ground,  is  mocked  by  his  son  Ham,  but  is  being  covered  by 
Shem  and  Japheth'.  Michael  Angelo  painted  the  last-named  scenes 
first,  and  the  figures  are  on  a  smaller  scale  than  in  the  others. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  vaulting  are  the  Pbofhbts  and 
Sibyls  in  earnest  contemplation,  surrounded  by  angels  and  genii. 
To  the  left  of  the  altar:  1.  Jeremiah,  in  a  profound  reverie;  2.  Per^ 
aian  Sibyl,  lesLding]  3.  Ezekiel,  with  half-opened  scroll ;  4.  Ery- 
thraean Sibyl ,  sitting  by  an  open  book ;  5.  Joel,  reading  a  scroll ; 
6.  (over  the  door)  Zacharias,  turning  the  leaves  of  a  book ;  7.  Del- 
phian Sibyl,  with  an  open  scroll ;  8.  Isaiah,  his  arm  resting  on  a 
book,  absorbed  by  divine  inspiration ;  9.  Cumaean  Sibyl,  opening 
a  book;  10.  Daniel,  writing;  11.  Libyan  Sibyl,  grasping  an  open 
book ;  12.  (above  the  Last  Judgment)  Jondh,  sitting  under  the  gourd. 
*A11  these  are  truly  wonderful*,  says  Condivi,  *both  owing  to  the  ") 
attitudes,  and  to  the  ornamentation,  and  the  variety  of  the  diapery.  / 


// 
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But  most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  prophet  Jonah  who  site  at  the  top 
of  the  vaulting.  His  body  is  foreshortened  towards  the  inside,  to- 
wards the  part  nearest  the  beholder's  eye,  while  the  legs  project 
ontside ,  in  the  more  distant  part :  a  marvellous  work ,  for  so 
great  is  the  skill  of  Michael  Angelo  in  foreshortening  and  per- 
spectiye'. 

In  the  pointed  arches  and  lunettes  of  the  vaulting  are  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Saviour  in  calm  expectation.  In  the  four  comer- 
arches  :  on  the  altar-wall,  right,  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
with  the  brazen  serpent;  left,  king  Ahasuerus,  Esther,  andHaman. 
On  the  entrance- wall,  left,  David  and  Goliath,  right,  Judith. 

In  1534-41  under  Paul  III.,  nearly  30  years  later  than  this 
ceiling,  Michael  Angelo  painted  on  the  altar -wall  the  *La8T 
Judgment,  64  ft.  in  width  and  32  ft.  In  height  (p.  Ixiv).  Careful 
and  repeated  study  alone  will  enable  the  spectator  to  appreciate 
the  details  of  this  vast  composition,  which  is  unfortunately 
blackened  by  the  smoke  of  centuries,  and  unfavourably  lighted. 
To  fathom  the  religious  views  and  artistic  designs  of  the  talented 
master  is  a  still  more  difficult  task.  On  the  right  of  the  figure 
of  Christ  as  Judge  hover  the  saints  drawn  back  by  devils  and 
supported  by  angels,  on  his  left  the  sinners  in  vain  strive  to 
ascend ;  above  are  two  groups  of  angels  with  the  Cross,  the  col- 
umn at  which  Christ  was  scourged,  and  the  other  instruments  of 
his  passion ;  in  the  centre  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  surrounded  by 
apostles  and  saints ;  below  the  rising  dead  is  hell,  according  to 
Dante's  conception,  with  the  boatman  Charon  and  the  judge  Minos, 
whose  face  is  a  portrait  of  Biagio  of  Cesena,  master  of  the  cere- 
monies to  Paul  III.,  who  had  censured  the  picture  on  account  of 
the  nudity  of  the  figures.  Paul  IV.,  who  contemplated  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  picture  on  the  same  account,  was  persuaded,  Instead,  to 
cause  some  of  the  figures  to  be  partly  draped  by  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra,  Clement  Xn.  caused  this  process  to  be  extended  to  the 
other  figures  by  Stefano  Pozzi  in  the  18th  cent.,  whereby,  as  may 
be  imagined,  the  picture  was  far  f^om  being  improved. 

Most  of  the  solemnities  at  which  the  Pope  officiates  in  person 
take  place  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  (see  pp.  123,  124). 

The  Sala  Begia,  which  is  opened  by  the  custodians  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  on  special  request,  was  originally  built  by  Ant.  da 
Sangallo  the  Younger ,  as  an  entrance  hall  to  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
and  destined  for  the  reception  of  foreign  ambassadors.  The  stucco 
decorations  of  the  ceiling  are  by  Pertn  del  Vaga^  and  those  over  the 
doors  by  Daniele  da  Volterra. 

The  mediocre  Fbbscoxs  of  Vcuariy  Sdlvi€ttit  and  the  Zuceheri^  represent, 
according  to  the  titles  inscribed  below  them :  on  the  window-wall,  to  the 
right ,  scenes  from  the  Kight  of  St.  Bartholomew  (the  inscription  Siragei 
Sugencttorumy  etc.,  which  was  once  under  them,  has  been  obliterated).  On 
the  wall  opposite  the  entrance,  the  door  in  which  leads  to  the  Sistine,  the 
Alliance  of  the  Spanish  and  Venetians  with  Paul  Y.,  Battle  of  Lepanto  In/ 
1571 5  on  the  end-wall,   Gregory  Vn.  absolving  the  Emp.  Henry  Iv.  (doov 


/ 
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to  the  Pauline) ,   Conquest  of  Tunis.    On  the  entrance-wall ,   Gregory  XI. 
returning  from  Avignon,  Alexander  III.  absolving  Fred.  Barbarossa. 

The  Salfi  Dnoale>  which  adjoins  the  Sala  Regia,  constructed  by 
Berninij  is  decorated  with  frescoes  and  landscapes  by  BriL 

From  the  Sala  Regia  a  door  to  the  left,  with  the  inscription 
^Paulus  III,  P.  M.\  leads  into  the  Pauline  Chapel  (Cappella  Pao- 
lina)y  built  in  1540  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Tounyer  for  Paul  m. 
Here  also  are  two  frescoes  by  Michael  Angelo,  painted  by  him  at  a 
very  advanced  age :  on  the  left,  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ,  on  the 
right,  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  The  other  pictures  are  by  Lor, 
Sahbatini  and  F.  Zucchero,  the  statues  in  the  corners  by  P.  Breaciano, 
The  chapel  is  used  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  for  the  QuaranV 
Ore,  or  exposition  of  the  host  during  40  hrs.,  when,  as  well  as  on 
Holy  Thursday,  it  is  brilliantly  illuminated. 

We  foUow  the  staircase  mentioned  at  p.  280 ,  passing  the  pre- 
sent entrance  to  the  Sistine  Chapel ,  and  ascend  thence  to  the  left 
63  steps,  to  the  second  floor,  where  we  knock  at  the  white  door, 
through  which  Raphael's  Stanze  and  Loggie  at  present  are  entered 
fjrqm  the  back.  —  In  front  and  to  the  right  are  two  rooms  with 
indifferent  modern  pictures  by  Roman  artists,  chiefly  representing 
scenes  from  the  lives  of  persons  canonised  by  Pius  IX.  The  room 
to  the  right  also  contains  a  picture  representing  the  Relief  of  Vienna 
in  1683  by  John  Sobieski,  by  MaiejkOj  presented  by  Poles  in  1884. 
We  traverse  that  to  the  right,  and  then  a  saloon,  the  Sala  delV  Im" 
macolata,  decorated  by  Podestiy  by  order  of  Pius  IX.,  with  frescoes 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin, 
promulgated  on  8th  Dec,  1854  (comp.  p.  Ixxil).  The  magnificent 
cabinet  in  the  centre,  which  was  presented  to  Pius  IX.  in  1878  by 
the  French  clergy,  contains  the  text  of  the  dogma,  translated  Into 
many  languages.  —  The  door  in  a  straight  direction  leads  to  the 
first  of  — 

/  **SaphaePs  Stanie.  The  frescoes  executed  by  Raphael  in  1508- 
1520  in  the  papal  state-apartments  (Stante  or  Camere')  of  the  Vatican, 
by  order  of  the  Popes  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  are  unquestionably  the 
foremost  among  the  creations  of  the  master  and  are  rivalled  by  no 
modern  works  of  art  in  existence  except  the  ceiling-paintiogs  in  the 
Cappella  Sistina  (p.  281).  The  work,  however,  in  its  entire  grandeur 
had  not  been  planned,  nor  the  task  committed  to  Raphael  from  the 
outset.  Julius  U.  originally  intended  these  rooms  to  be  decorated 
in  a  much  simpler  style,  and  he  entrusted  the  task  to  Perugino, 
Sodoma,  and  other  painters  of  Umbria  and  Siena.  These  were  joined 
by  the  young  Raphael,  who  had  probably  been  introduced  by 
Perugino,  and  who  soon  beoame  so  prominent  among  his  fellows, 
that  the  work  was  entrusted  to  him  exclusively.  Raphael  did  not, 
however,  live  to  complete  his  task,  and  it  was  finished  by  his  pupils. 
The  earliest  pictures  in  the  first  and  second  stanze  are  almost  the 
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only  ones  by  Raphael's  hand.  For  each  of  these  paintings  he  received 
12()0  gold  sondi  (nearly  500 1.).  They  were  seriously  injured  during 
the  plundering  of  Rome  in  1527,  but  were  restored  by  Carlo  Maratta 
under  Clement  XI.  (oomp.  also  pp.  Ixv,  seq.). 

I.  Stanza  dell'  Ineendio,  which  we  enter  first,  is  the  third  in 
chronological  order.  The  frescoes  were  completed  in  1517^  but  only 
the  Incendio  del  Borgo  was  actually  executed  by  Raphael  ^  the  others 
were  painted  from  his  designs  and  under  his  supervision.  —  The 
Ceiling  Paintings  (angels  and  saints)  are  by  Perugino.  —  The 
Mural  Paintings  represent  scenes  from  the  reigns  of  Leo  III.  and 
Leo  IV. 

Over  the  window :  1.  Oath  op  Leg  III.,  sworn  by  him  in  pre- 
sence of  Charlemagne  (with  the  gold  chain,  his  back  turned  to  the 
spectator),  in  order  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  accusations 
brought  against  him,  by  Perin  del  Yoga. 

To  the  right  of  this,  on  the  exit-wall :  2.  VicrroBT  op  Leg  IV. 
ovEii  THB  Sa&aosns  AT  OsTiA,  exocutod  by  Qiov.  da  Udine,  The 
pope  is  represented  as  Leo  X.,  accompanied  by  Card.  Julius  de* 
Medici  (Clement  VII.),  Card.  Bibiena,  and  others.  Below :  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  and  the  Emp.  Lothaire. 
-  *3.  Inobndio  dblBo&oo,  conflagration  of  the  Borgo,  whence  the 
name  of  the  room.  The  apparently  ungrateful  task  of  painting  a 
miracle  has  been  executed  so  happily  by  the  genius  of  Raphael, 
that  he  has  presented  us  with  what  would  be  termed  in  modem 
language  a  magnificent  genre  picture.  The  traditional  incident  — 
the  extinguishing  of  a  fire  which  had  broken  out  in  the  Borgo,  or 
Vatican  quarter,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  made  by  Pope  Leo  IV. 
(9th  cent.)  in  the  Loggia  of  St.  Peter's  —  is  placed  in  the  back- 
ground. The  foreground  exhibits  the  terrors  of  a  conflagration, 
the  efforts  of  the  people  to  save  themselves  and  their  goods,  and 
the  half-paralysed  condition  especially  of  the  mothers  and  other 
women.  We  are  then  transported  to  the  heroic  age,  by  a  group  in 
the  left  corner ,  representing  the  aged  Anchises  on  the  back  of 
^neas,  the  classical  derivation  of  which  justifies  the  powerful  de- 
lineation of  the  limbs.  The  Incendio  is  unquestionably  the  most 
popular  picture  of  the  series,  and  is  well  adapted  to  illustrate 
the  superiority  of  Raphael's  art  to  that  of  a  later  period.  The 
antiquarian  will  also  scan  with  interest  the  facade  of  the  old 
church  of  St.  Peter,  represented  here  as  it  still  existed  in  Ra- 
phael's time. 

Below :  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  Aistulf. 

4.  CoBONATiON  OP  Chablemaone  In  the  old  Church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. Loom,  has  the  features  of  Leo  X.,  and  the  emperor  those 
of  Francis  I.  of  France.   Below :  Charlemagne. 

n.  *Stania  della  Segnatura,  so  named  from  the  fact  that  the 
papal  indulgences  were  signed  and  sealed  here.  The  frescoes  in  this 
apartment,  begun  by  Raphael  in  1506,  at  the  age  of  25,  were  the 
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/  I  flrst  works  of  the  master  in  the  Vatican.  They  were  completed  in 
[y'l  1511.  The  sections  of  the  vanlting  of  the  apartment  had  already 
been  arranged  by  Sodoma.  On  the  four  circular  and  quadrangular 
spaces  Raphael  painted  allegorical  figures  and  Biblical  and  mythol- 
ogical scenes,  which  in  connection  with  the  paintings  in  the  large 
lunettes  are  symbolical  of  the  four  principal  spheres  of  intel- 
lectual life. 

Ceiling  Paintings.  1.  Thbologt  (divinarum  rerum  notitiaj^  a 
figure  among  clouds,  in  the  left  hand  a  book,  with  the  right  pointing 
downwards  to  the  heavenly  vision  in  the  Disputa  beneath;  ad- 
jacent, the  Fall  of  man;  2.  Pobtbt  (numine  afflatur),  crowned  with 
laurels,  seated  on  a  marble  throne  with  book  and  lyre ;  adjoining 
it,  the  Flaying  of  Marsyas;  3.  Philosofhy  (causarum  eognitio), 
with  diadem,  two  books  (natural  and  moral  science)  and  a  robe 
emblematical  of  the  four  elements ;  adjoining  it,  the  Study  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  4.  Justxob  (jua  suum  unieuique  tribtUt),  with 
crown,  sword,  and  balance;  adjacent,  Solomon's  Judgment. 

Mural  Paintings.  Under  the  Theology:  1.  Thb  Disfitta.  This 
name  continues  to  be  applied  to  this  painting,  although  it  is  based 
on  a  misunderstanding  and  error.  The  scene  represented  is  not  a 
dispute  about  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, the  monstrance  with  the  host  on  the  altar  being  merely  in- 
tended as  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  as  a  symbol  of 
the  church.  The  scene  is  rather  to  be  defined  as  the  Glorification  of 
the  Christian  Faith.  The  congregation  gathered  round  the  altar,  full 
of  religious  emotion,  and  burning  with  enthusiasm,  see  heaven 
open,  disclosing  Christ  with  the  heroes  of  the  faith  grouped  around 
him.  The  composition  thus  consists  of  two  halves,  the  upper  and 
the  lower,  whereby  not  only  the  heavenward  direction  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  is  clearly  indicated,  but  a  definite  basis  for  its 
formal  expression  is  also  obtained.  In  the  upper  half  is  Christ 
enthroned,  attended  by  the  Madonna  and  the  Baptist;  above  him 
hovers  the  half-figure  of  God  the  Father ;  and  below  him  is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  each  side  of  whom  are  two  angels  holding 
the  books  of  the  gospel.  A  choir  of  angels  forms  the  background,  and 
angels  likewise  bear  the  clouds,  on  which,  a  little  lower  down,  the 
heroes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  sitting.  These  last  are 
arranged  alternately,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the 
same  time  represent  the  epochs  of  the  world.  To  the  left  of  the 
spectator  sit  St,  Peter j  Adam,  St,  John  the  Evangelisty  David^  St, 
Lawrence,  and  a  half-concealed  personage  from  the  Old  Testament 
(a  prophet?);  on  the  right,  St.  Paul,  Abraham,  St.  James,  Moses, 
St,  Stephen,  and  lastly  an  armed  hero  of  the  Old  Testament.  — 
In  the  lower  half  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Church,  sitting  next 
to  the  altar,  constitute  the  historical  foundation  of  the  picture ;  to 
the  left  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Jerome ;  on  the  right  St,  Augustin^^ . 
and  St4  Ambrose,  From  a  very  early  period  attempts  have  been  madeJ  / 
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to  attach  Mstorical  names  to  the  othei  flgores,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  portraits  of  theolog:ians.  Yasari  states  that  they  represent 
SS.  Domenicns  and  Francis,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonarentura,  Scotus, 
and  Nicholas  of  Lira.  The  figure  in  the  antique  costume  beside 
St.  Ambrose,  stretching  his  right  hand  towards  heaven,  has  been 
identified  with  Petrua  Lombardus,  the  monk  behind  St.  Augustine 
with  ThomoB  Aquinas ,  the  cardinal  with  Bonaventura,  and  the  two 
popes  with  AnacUtus  and  Innocent  IJJ.  These,  however,  are  mere 
conjectures ;  and  as  Raphael  has  clothed  these  figures  in  an  ideal 
costume,  he  seems  to  desire  chiefly  to  emphasize  their  purely  human 
psychological  traits  of  character.  The  artist  has  also  shown  his  in- 
dependence by  introducing  several  of  his  contemporaries.  To  the 
extreme  left,  in  the  background,  is  Fra  Angelico  da  Fieaole,  on  the 
right  side  is  the  laurel-crowned  profile  of  Dante,  and,  separated 
from  him  by  an  old  man,  appears  the  head  of  Savonarola, 

In  the  space  below  the  picture  (added  by  Perin  del  Vaga  under 
Paul  III.),  from  left  to  right:  Heathen  sacrifice;  St.  Augustine 
finding  a  child  attempting  to  exhaust  the  sea ;  the  Gumsan  Sibyl 
showing  the  Madonna  to  Augustus ;  allegorical  figure  of  the  ap- 
prehension of  divine  things. 

Under  the  Poetry :  2.  The  Pabnassus  (to  the  right  of  the  Dis- 
puta).  —  This  composition  is  the  most  perspicuous  of  the  whole 
series.  The  spectator  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  poetical  life 
and  exalted  sentiment  which  pervade  the  picture,  while  the  im- 
pression it  conveys  is  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  pleasing.  Ra- 
phael has  shown  consummate  skill  in  adapting  his  work  to  the  un- 
favourable character  of  the  space  to  be  covered.  Apollo  sits  under 
laurels  playing  the  violin.  This  instrument  was  not  chosen  by  Ra- 
phael from  ignorance  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  compliment  to 
Giacomo  Sansecondo,  a  famous  violinist  of  that  period,  but  on  the 
sole  ground  that  the  motion  of  the  hand  seemed  to  him  easier  when 
playing  the  violin  than  the  lyre.  Around  Apollo  are  grouped  the 
nine  Muses,  forming  with  him  a  compact  central  group.  The  im- 
posing figure  of  the  blind  Homer,  on  the  left,  next  arrests  our  at- 
tention. The  tones  of  the  god  have  so  inspired  him,  that  he  begins 
to  sing.  Near  him  are  Dante  and  Virgil,  In  the  foremost  group 
Petrarch  and  Sappho  are  recognizable,  and  the  front  figures  in  the 
opposite  group  are  called  Pindar  and  Horace.  The  personages  be- 
hind are  evidently  contemporaries  of  Raphael,  whose  names  cannot 
now  be  ascertained. 

Below,  in  grisaille :  left,  Alexander  the  Great  causes  the  poems 
of  Homer  to  be  placed  in  the  grave  of  Achilles ;  right,  Augustus 
prevents  the  burning  of  Virgil's  iEneid. 

Under  the  Philosophy :  3.  The  so-called  School  ovr^THSss  (a 
name  not  originally  applied  to  the  work),  the  companion  to  the/  * 
Disputa,  not  only  in  point  of  situation,  but  with  respect  to  itai 
subject  likewise.    There  we  are  introduced  to  a  congregation  of  I 
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^ /  belieyers,  here  to  an  Aasem&^y  ofSeholafs.  The  scene  is  not  diyided 
/  between  heayen  and  earth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dispnta,  hnt  is 
'  confined  to  earth  alone ;  while  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  Dispnta, 
a  gradation  of  knowledge,  from  the  imperfect  empirical  to  the  per^ 
feet  and  nniyersal,  is  suggested.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  an  open 
colonnade,  crowned  with  a  dome  at  the  hack  (supposed  to  haye 
been  designed  by  Bramante),  which  forms  the  most  admirable 
temple  of  knowledge  eyer  created.  Apollo,  Minerra,  and  numerous 
gods  adorn  the  niches.  Plato  and  AtistoiUy  the  princes  in  the  realm 
of  thought,  whom  the  Renaissance  especially  reyered,  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  train,  approach  the  steps  which  descend  to  the 
foreground,  where,  in  contrast  to  the  pure  philosophers,  is  a  crowd 
of  representatiyes  of  the  empirical  sciences,  of  geometry,  arith- 
metic, astronomy,  and  music.  Such  are  the  two  main  contrasts 
presented  by  the  picture,  and  with  them  are  combined  a  gradual 
raising  of  the  sentiments  and  aspirations  from  mere  mechanical 
learning  and  teaching,  copying,  meditating,  and  disputing,  to 
the  glorious  reyelation  of  the  truth,  as  embodied  in  the  'diyine 
Plato'.  To  these  general  features  Raphael  imparted  the  warmth  of 
life  and  indiyiduality  by  interweaying  with  the  scene  a  number  of 
ancient  Greek  and  other  personages,  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
yalent  aims  of  his  contemporaries,  who  were  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  the  antique.  He  by  no  means  intended,  as  has  been  supposed, 
to  giye  a  complete  picture  of  the  deyelopment  of  Greek  philosophy, 
but  he  merely  introduced  yarious  popular  characters  of  antiquity, 
with  a  yiew  to  direct  the  spectator's  imagination  into  the  proper 
channel,  and,  as  it  were,  to  localize  a  scene  which  would  otherwise 
haye  been  too  general  and  abstract.  Besides  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
the  masks  of  the  bald  Socrates,  and  ot  Diogenes  lying  on  the  steps, 
are  unmistakable.  Ptolemy  (who  from  haying  been  mistaken  for  one 
of  the  kings  of  that  name  is  furnished  with  a  crown),  and  Zoroaster 
with  the  globe  in  the  foremost  group  on  the  right,  are  easily  re- 
cognised. The  names  of  the  other  figures  are  merely  conjectural. 
The  bearded  old  man  in  the  comer  to  the  left,  in  profile,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Zeno,  the  Stoic;  the  yine- wreathed  figure  beside  him, 
holding  a  book,  is  perhaps  Epicums  or  Demoeritus,  The  Oriental, 
who  bends  oyer  the  writing  Pythagoras  ^  is  Averrhoes  (or,  perhaps, 
Hermes  Trismegistus").  By  the  base  of  a  column  sits  Empedoeles, 
who  is  also  looking  towards  the  tablet  of  Pythagoras.  The  figure 
resting  his  foot  on  a  block  of  marble  is  either  Anaxagoras  or  Xeno- 
crates.  Lastly,  the  Isolated  figure  in  the  foreground,  terminating 
the  group  to  the  left,  is  supposed  to  be  Heraditus,  In  the  Socrates 
group  aboye  is  a  youthful  warrior,  representing  either  Aleibiades 
or  Xenophen^  and  the  figure  behind  the  warrior,  beckoning  to 
Socrates,  is  said  to  be  Chrysippus,  No  clue,  howeyer,  has  yet 
been  dlscoyered  to  the  names  of  the  figures  in  the  corresponding 
group  to  the  right,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture.    Rtphael  has 
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Introduoed  sereral  of  Ms  contemporaries  Into  tMs  pictnie  also. 
/  t  Thus,  the  handsome  youth  in  the  foremost  group  to  the  left,  hears 
the  features  of  Franeeseo  Maria  deUa  Rovere,  Dnke  of  Urbino ;  the 
geometer  with  the  compasses,  to  the  right,  is  the  portrait  of  Bra- 
mante  ,*  and  the  yonth  bending  forward  with  ontstretched  arms  is 
Duke  Frederick  II,  of  Mantua.  We  are  also  introduced  to  Raphoiel 
himself,  who  enters  the  assembly  from  the  right,  accompanied  by 
his  teacher  Perugino  (or  more  probably  Sodoma'i), 

Below  this  picture,  in  different  shades  of  brown,  by  Perin  del 
Vaga  (from  left  to  right) :  Allegorical  figure  of  Philosophy ;  Magi- 
cians conversing  about  the  heavenly  bodies ;  Siege  of  Syracuse ; 
Death  of  Archimedes. 

Under  the  Justice:  4.  Oyer  the  window  the  three  cardinal 
virtues :  Prudence  with  double  visage  looking  to  the  future  and 
the  past;  right,  Moderation;  left,  Fortitude.  Below,  at  the  side  of 
the  window,  the  AdmirMtration  of  EccUsiastical  and  Secular  Law; 
right,  Gregory  IX.  (with  the  features  of  Julius  II.)  presenting  the 
Decretals  to  a  jurist  (surrounded  by  numerous  portraits ;  to  the  left 
in  front  Card,  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.).  Below  (by  Perin 
del  Vaga) :  Moses  brings  the  tables  of  the  Law  to  the  Israelites ; 
left,  Justinian  entrusts  the  Roman  Code  to  Tribonian.  In  the  space 
beneath :  Solon's  address  to  the  Athenian  people  (?). 

m.  *Stanza  d'Eliodoro,  the  fiescoes  of  which  were  painted  in 
1511-14,  almost  wholly  by  Raphael's  own  hand.  The  advance  of 
the  master  in  technical  freedom  and  precision  is  easily  recognizable 
in  the  execution  of  these  paintings. 

The  Ceiling  Paintings  (sadly  damaged)  from  the  Old  Testament, 
probably  by  Oiul.  Romano :  Jehovah  appears  to  Noah,  Jacob's  Vision, 
Moses  at  the  burning  bush,  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

The  Mural  Paintings,  from  the  first  of  which  the  saloon  de- 
rives its  name,  represent  the  triumph  and  divine  protection  of  the 
church,  in  connection  with  the  age  of  the  warlike  Julius  II.  and 
the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  Below  the  Moses :  1.  Miraculous  Expulsion 
OP  Hbliodobus  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  by  a  heavenly  horse- 
ma  (Maccab.  ii,  3),  being  an  allusion  to  the  deliverance  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  from  their  enemies.  On  the  right  Heliodorus  lies  on 
the  ground ;  one  of  his  companions  attempts  to  defend  himself,  a 
second  shouts,  a  third  is  securing  his  booty ;  in  the  back-ground 
the  high-priest  Onias  praying ;  to  the  left  in  the  foreground  women 
and  children,  and  Pope  Julius  II.  on  his  throne  (the  foremost  of 
the  two  chair-bearers  is  the  celebrated  engraver  Marcantonio  Rai- 
mondi).  This  composition  is  remarkable  for  its  vigour  of  expression. 

Below  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac :  2.  Thb  Mass  op  Bolsbna.  An  un- 
believing priest  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
Bubstantiatlon  by  the  bleeding  of  the  host  (comp.  p.  68),  in  allusion 
to  those  doubting  the  infallibility  of  the  church ;  below  are  women 
and  children ;  opposite  the  priest,  Julius  II.  kneeling  with  calm 
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equanimity ;  the  wiathfal  cardinal  is  Raffaelo  Rlario  (fonnder  of 
the  Gancelleria).  This  work  is  probahly  the  most  perfect  of  Ra- 
phael's frescoes  with  respect  to  execution. 

Below  Noah:  3.  Attila  bbfttIiSBd  fbom  Romb  bt  Lbo  I.,  in 
allusion  to  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy  after  the  battle 
of  Novara  in  1513.  The  pope,  with  the  features  of  Leo  X. ,  is  seated 
on  a  white  mule,  around  him  cardinals  and  attendants  on  horse- 
back, above  him  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  enyeloped  in  a  brilliant 
light,  and  visible  only  to  Attila  and  his  Huns,  who  are  struck 
with  terror  at  the  apparition. 

Below  Jacob's  Vision :  4.  Thb  LisBBATioir  op  Pbtbb,  in  three 
sections.  Over  the  window  Peter  in  the  dungeon  sleeping  between 
the  watchmen  and  awakened  by  the  angel ;  right,  he  is  conducted 
away ;  left,  the  watchmen  awake. 

Under  the  pictures  axe  painted  eleven  Caryatides  and  four 
HermsB  in  grisaille.  They  are  symbolical  of  a  life  of  peace,  and 
bear  the  distinct  impress  of  Raphael's  inventive  genius,  notwith- 
standing considerable  restoration.  The  paintings  in  different 
shades  of  brown  between  these,  of  similar  import  with  the  large 
figures,  have  been  still  more  freely  retouched. 

IV.  Sala  di  Costautiiio.  The  pictures  of  this  saloon  were  executed 
after  1520,  the  date  of  Raphael's  death,  by  Oiulio  Bomano,  aided 
by  Francesco  Penni  and  Baffaello  dal  Colle.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  allegorical  figures  of  Urbanity  and  Justice,  which  strange  to  say 
are  in  oU,  were  painted  by  Raphael's  own  hand ;  but  it  appears, 
from  letters  of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (who  sought  an  interest  in 
the  work  after  Raphael's  death)  to  Michael  Angelo,  that  in  1520 
one  figure  only  was  painted  in  oil  by  Raphael's  pupils  as  an  ex- 
periment and  that  the  objects  to  be  depicted  were  not  finally  agreed 
upon  at  the  time  of  Raphael's  death,  or,  at  least,  that  they  under- 
went many  changes  during  their  execution.  Preliminary  sketches 
had  been  made  by  Raphael  himself,  particularly  for  the  Battle  of 
Gonstantine. 

On  the  long  wall :  1.  Battlb  of  Gonstantinb  against  Maxentius 
atPonteMoUe  (p.  335),  the  emperor  advancing  victoriously,  behind 
him  flags  with  the  cross,  Maxentius  sinking  in  the  river,  flight  and 
defeat  on  all  sides,  painted  by  0.  Bomano.  This  fine  composition 
is  full  of  expression  and  vigour,  but  the  colouring  is  less  success- 
ful. —  On  the  left  side  of  the  picture  Sylvester  I.  between  Faith 
and  Religion ;  on  the  right  Urban  I.  between  Justice  and  Gharity. 

2.  Baptism  of  GonstAntinb  by  Sylvester  I.  (with  the  features 
of  Qlement  VII.)  in  the  baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  by  Francesco 
Penni,  To  the  left  of  this:  Damasus  I.  between  Prudence  and 
Peace ;  right,  Leo  I.  between  Innocence  and  Truth. 

3.  (on  the  window- wall)  Romb  pbbsbntbd  bt  CoNSTAirTnrB  to 
STLVBsTBiiI.,byJBa/faeZio  dalCoUe;  left,  Sylvester  with  Fortitude, 
right,  Gregory  VH.  (?)  with  Power  (?). 
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4.  OoNgTANTiMii^s  Ai>DSB88  to  Mb  'wanioTB  regarding  the  yic- 
torions  omen  of  the  cross,  designed  by  Raphael  (?),  and  executed 
by  O,  RomanOj  who  added  the  dwarf  (perhaps  Gradasso  Berettai  of 
Norcia,  dwarf  of  Card.  Hippolytns  de'  Medici)  and  several  other 
figures.  —  On  the  left,  St.  Peter  between  the  Church  and  Eternity, 
right  Clement  I.  between  Moderation  and  Urbanity.  —  The  scenes 
below  are  from  the  life  of  Constantino,  designed  by  G.  Romano. 

The  Ceiling,  completed  under  Sixtus  Y.,  is  adorned  with  an 

allegory  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  paganism.    In  the 

pendentiyes  are  Italian  landscapes,  with  corresponding  allegorical 

figures  in  the  lunettes.  ^  ' 

/./One  of  the  custodians  of  this  saloon  (20-30  c.)  shows  the  neigh- 

/  louring  *Cappella  di  Kieeold  Y. ,  erected  by  Nicholas  Y.  and  deco- 

^     rated  by  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole  with  frescoes  from  the  liyes  of  SS. 

Lawrence  and  Stephen.  They  are  the  last  and  maturest  works  of  that 

master,  executed  about  1460-65,  restored  under  Gregory  XIII.  and 

Pius  YII. 

The  Uppbb  Ssbiss  represents  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Stephen :  1.  (to 
the  right  of  the  window)  Stephen  consecrated  deacon  by  Peter ;  2.  He  disM- 
butes  alms  as  deacon;  *3.  He  preaches;  4.  He  is  brought  betore  the  coun- 
cil at  Jerusalem ;  5.  He  is  dragged  away  to  his  martyrdom ;  6.  His  death  by 
stoning.  —  Bklow,  in  the  same  order,  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Lawrence :  1. 
Consecrated  deacon  by  Sixtus  II. ;  2.  Sixtus  (with  the  features  of  Nicho- 
las V.  ?)  gives  him  treasures  for  distribution  among  the  poor;  3.  Distribution 
of  the  same ;  4.  The  saint  is  condemned  by  the  emperor ;  *6.  He  converts 
his  goaler;  6.  His  martyrdom.  Also  on  the  wall  below :  1.  St.  Bonaventura, 
r.  St.  Johannes  Chrysostomus.  In  the  vaulting :  1.  St.  Augustine,  r.  St.  Gre- 
gory. On  the  lower  part  of  the  right  wall:  1.  St.  Athanasius,  r.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  On  the  vaulting:  1.  St.  Leo,  r.  St.  Ambrose.  On  the  ceiling  the 
Four  Evangelists.  Though  thus  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  boundless 
energy  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  lovely  forms  of  Raphael,  the  frescoes  / 
of  Fra  Angelico  yet  hold  their  ground  in  virtue  of  their  air  of  perfect  / 
devotion,  calm  contemplative  worship,  and  prayerful  mood.  ' 

/  /      **Baphael'8  Loggie.   Leaving  the  Sala  di  Gostantino,  we  pro- 
'  ^^  ceed  to  the  second  floor  of  the  loggie  which  enclose  the  Cortile  di 
'      S.  Damaso  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  294),  the  W.  (right)  wing  of 
which  was  embellished  with  stucco  mouldings,  painted  enrichments,    ^^ , 
and  ceiling-paintings,  from  designs  by  Raphael  and  under  his  super-  <\ 
intendence,  by  Oiulio  Romano,  Giovanni  da  Vdine,  and  others  of  his  t'  /^ 
pupils.   The  hall  was  originally  open,  and  the  paintings  have  there-  / 
fore  suffered  seriously  from  exposure  to  the  air,  but  since  1813  they  ^,  i 
have  been  protected  by  windows  of  glass.    The  stucco  work  and  the 
painted  ornamentation  are  by  Oiov.  da  Vdine^  and  its  style  has  mani-  .^ 
festly  been  influenced  by  the  antique  works  of  the  kind  which  had 
been  found  a  short  time  previously  in  the  Thermae  of  Titus  (p.  227).  '  *- 
(GiOT.  da  Udine  also  decorated  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  not     "1 
shown  to  visitors.)    Amongst  the  ceiling- paintings  after  Raphael's  ^v. 
designs  those  in  the  first  vault  are  by  Oiulio  RomanOj  the  others  by     '^^ 
Franc.    Pennt,  Perin  del  Vaga,  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  and  others.     1 
Each  of  the  13  sections  of  the  vaulting  contains  four  Biblical  scenes 
in  quadrangular  borders ,  which  are  together  known  as  ^Raphael's 
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BibW.   All  these  compositions  display  lare  fertility  of  invention  and 

gracefulness  of  treatment  (20c.  to  the  custodian  who  opens  the  door). 

GuLiNO  Paintxnos.  The  first  twelve  vaults  contain  scenes  from  the 
Old,  and  the  thirteenth  scenes  from  the  New  Testament.  We  begin  to 
the  right  of  the  principal  approach,  i.  e.  the  side  opposite  the  present  en- 
trance.   Staircase:  I.  (over  the  door)  1.  Separation  of  light  from  darkness; 

2.  Separation  of  land  from  sea;  8.  Creation  of  the  sun  and  moon;  4.  Crea- 
tion of  the  animals.  —  II.  4.  Creation  of  Eve ;  1.  The  Fall :  2.  Banishment 
from  Paradise;  3.  Adam  and  Eve  working  (destroyed).  —  III.  i.  Noah  building 
the  ark ;  2.  Deluge ;  3.  Egress  from  the  ark  (destroyed) ;  4.  Noah^s  sacrifice.  — 
IV.  1.  Abraham  and  Melchisedek ;  3.  God  promises  Abraham  posterity  (destroy- 
ed) ;  2.  Abraham  and  the  three  angels ;  4.Lors  flight  from  Sodom.  —  V.  1.  Ood 
appears  to  Isaac ;  3.  Abimelech  sees  Isaac  caressing  Rebecca ;  2.  Isaac  blesses 
Jacob ;  4.  Esau  and  Isaac.  —  VI.  1.  Jacob's  vision  of  the  ladder ;  2.  Jacob 
and  Rachel  at  the  well ;  3.  Jacob  upbraids  Laban  for  having  giren  him  Leah 
(destroyed) ;  4.  Jacob  on  his  journey.  —  VII.  1.  Joseph  relates  his  dream  to 
his  brethren;  2.  Joseph  is  sold;  3.  Joseph  and  Potiphar^s  wife;  4.  Joseph 
interprets  Pharaoh's  dream.  —  Vm.  1.  Finding  of  Moses ;  2.  Hoses  at  the 
burning  bush ;  3.  Destruction  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea ;  4.  Hoses  strikes 
the  rock  for  water.  —  IX.  1.  Hoses  receiving  the  tables  of  the  Law ;  2. 
Adoration  of  the  golden  calf,  Moses  breaks  the  tables ;  3.  Hoses  kneels 
before  the  pillar  of  cloud  (destroyed);  4.  Hoses  shows  Ihe  tables  of  the  Law  to 
the  people.  —  X.  1.  The  Israelites  crossing  the  Jordan ;  2.  Fall  of  Jericho ; 

3.  Joshua  bids  the  sun  stand  still  during  the  battle  with  the  Ammonites; 

4.  Joshua  and  Eleazar  dividing  Palestine  among  the  twelve  tribes.  —  XL  1. 
Samuel  anoints  David;  2.  David  and  Goliath;  4.  David's  triumph  over  the 
Syrians;  3.  David  sees  Bathsheba.  —  XII.  1.  Zadok  anoints  Solomon; 
2.  Solomon's  Judgment;  4.  The  Queen  of  Sheba;  3.  Building  of  the  Temple 
(destroyed).  —  XIII.  1.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (destroyed);  2.  The  wise 
men  irom  the  East:  3.  Baptism  ol  Christ;  4.  Last  Supper. 

Stucco  HomjDiNGS.  Among  these  the  charming  small  reliefs  in  the  arches 
of  the  windows  of  the  first  section  should  be  noticed  as  examples  of  the 
whole.  Here  to  the  left,  above,  is  perceived  Raphael,  sitting  and  drawing,  with 
a  grinder  of  colours  below  him.  Lower  down  are  a  number  of  his  pupils 
busied  in  executing  their  master's  designs ,  and  below  them  Fama,  who 
proclaims  the  celebrity  of  the  work.  On  the  right  an  old  bricklayer  is  seen 
at  work,  and  there  is  a  similar  figure  in  the  right  curve  of  the  2nd  window, 
both  evidently  portraits.  In  the  medallions  and  smaller  panels  on  the 
pilasters,  which  are  decorated  with  erotesques ,  numerous  antique  sculp- 
tures (reliefs  from  Trajan's  Column,  Apollo  Belvedere,  etc.)  and  also  works 
by  Raphael  and  Hichael  Angelo  (Adam  and  Eve,  Prophet  Jonah  in  S.  Haria 
del  Popolo,  the  lower  figures  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  etc.)  are  copied  on  a 
small  scale.  Raphael  apparently  permitted  his  pupils  to  make  free  use 
of  their  studies.  The  whole  aflbrds  a  charming  picture  of  the  life  and 
habits  of  the  artists  during  the  execution  of  the  work. 

The  decoration  of  the  two  other  wings  of  the  loggie  of  this 
story,  with  stucco  work  by  Marco  da  Faenza  and  Paul  Schor^  and 
paintings  by  artists  of  the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  is  very  inferior  to  the 
above  described  works  of  Raphael's  period.  —  Immediately  to  the 
left,  in  the  N.  (first)  wing,  is  the  approach  to  the  picture-gallery ;  ^ 
we  ascend  the  stairs,  and  at  the  top  ring  at  the  door  on  the  left.-    -^ 

The  **Pictiiro  Ghdlery  of  the  Vatican  was  founded  by  Pins  YII. 
by  collecting  the  pictures  given  back  by  the  French  in  1815,  most 
which  had  been  taken  from  churches,  and  by  adding  others.  This 
gallery  is  inferior  to  the  great  Roman  private  coUeotions  in  the 
number  of  its  works  alone,  but  it  contains  almost  no  work  that  is 
not  good  and  a  few  masterpieces  of  the  first  rank.  —  The  permesso 
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ig  giTen  up  here  (fee  V4"^/2  ^0'  ^^^  pictures  are  furnished  with 
notices  of  the  subjects  and  the  names  of  the  artists.  Catalogue, 
see  p.  279. 

I.  Room.  On  the  left:  OuercinOj  John  the  Baptist ;  Leonardo  da 
Vincij  St.  Jerome,  dead-colouring,  in  shades  of  brown,  evidently  a 
study  of  strong  perspectiye,  probably  painted  about  1480;  ^Ra- 
phadj  Annunciation,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  predelle  to  the  Coronation  of  Mary  (p.  294);  Fra  Angelieo 
da  Fiesole,  Scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari ;  Ouercino, 
Christ  and  Thomas ;  Oiov.  BeUini  (more  probably  Buonconsiglio  ?"), 
M.  Magdalen  anointing  the  wounds  of  the  Dead  Christ;  Franc. 
Franda,  (?),  Madonna  with  St.  Jerome ;  MwrUlo  (?),  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Peter  Arbues;  F^anc,  Cossa  (not  Beno%%o  Oo%zoli)j  Miracles  of  St. 
Hyacinth.  —  Window-wall :  Carlo  Crivelli,  Dead  Christ  with  Mary, 
St.  John,  and  Mary  Magdalen ;  OarofalOj  Madonna  with  SS.  Joseph 
and  Catharine.  —  On  the  entrance-wall :  Murillo,  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds;  MufUlo,  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine;  Perugino,  SS. 
Benedict,  Scholastica,  andPlacidus;  *Fra  Angelica j  Small  Madonna 
with  angels  on  a  gold  ground ;  Bonifazio,  Madonna  with  St.  John 
and  St.  Catharine,  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  —  Exit-wall :  *  Ra- 
phael ,  Faith ,  Hope ,  and  Charity,  three  charming  female  figures, 
predella  of  the  Entombment  (p.  330),  in  grisaille  (1507). 

II.  Room.  On  the  right:  *DomenichinOj  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome, one  of  his  best  works  (1614J.  —  Opposite  the  window: 
**Raphael,  Madonna  of  Foligno,  1512;  in  the  background  the  town 
of  Foligno,  into  which  a  bomb  falls;  to  the  right,  below,  St.  Je- 
rome recommends  to  the  Madonna  Sigismondo  Conti,  secretary  of 
Julius  II.,  who  ordered  the  painting  for  S.  Maria  in  Aracosli,  whence 
it  was  transferred  to  S.  Anna  delle  Contesse  in  Foligno  in  1565 
(comp.  p.  200) ;  to  the  left  St.  Francis  of  Assist,  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist. *In  its  striking  vigour,  the  lifelike  individuality  of  its  portraits, 
and  the  powerful  and  delicately -blended  colouring  the  Madonna  of 
Foligno  far  surpasses  all  Raphael's  earlier  oil-paintings'.  The  trans- 
ference of  the  picture  from  wood  to  canvas,  effected  at  Paris,  whither 
the  picture  had  been  carried  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  has 
necessitated  a  little  restoration.  —  **Raphaelj  The  Transfiguration, 
his  last  great  work,  painted  for  Card.  Giulio  de'  Medici  (afterwards 
Clement  VII.),  and  preserved  down  to  1797  in  S.  Pietro  in  Mon- 
torio  (p.  321).  The  upper  part  is  by  Raphael's  own  hand :  Christ 
hovering  between  Mojies  and  Elias ;  Peter,  James,  and  John  pros- 
trate on  the  ground ,  dazzled  by  the  light.  The  figures,  to  the  left, 
in  an  attitude  of  adoration,  are  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Stephen. 
The  lower  half  (much  darkened  by  age),  where  the  other  disciples 
are  being  requested  to  heal  the  possessed  boy,  was  almost  entirely 
executed  by  Raphael's  pupils. 

in.  Room.  On  the  entrance-wall:  *  Titian,  Portrait  of  Nice. 
Marcello,  Doge  of  Venice  (1473-74),  not  painted  from  life,  but 
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full  of  individuality ,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  ugliness  common 
in  portraits  of  the  period,  which  at  once  repels  and  attracts  the 
spectator.    *TUianj  ^Madonna  of  S.  Niccold  de'  Frari',  completed  in 
1523,  and  carried  ahont  1770  to  Rome,  where  the  rounded  upper 
part  of  the  picture  was  cut  off.    The  energetic  fidelity  of  the  colour- 
ing, the  dignity  of  the  design  and  forms,  and  the  lofty  gravity  of 
the  whole  composition  renders  this  one  of  the  most  important  works 
of  the  master^s  middle  period.     Ouercino,  St.  Margaret  of  Gortona. 
—  Right  long -wall:   Spagnoletto^  Martyrdom  of  St.   Lawrence; 
OuereinOj  Mary  Magdalen;  Bern.  PinturicehiOj  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin ,  painted  for  the  church  dell  a  Fratta  at  Umbertide,  1503 ; 
below  are  the  Apostles ,   St.  Francis ,  St.  Bonaventura ,  and  three 
Franciscans.   —   Perugino,  Resurrection,    probably   painted  with 
some  assistance  from  Raphael  when  a  youth ,  the  sleeping  soldier 
to  the  right  is  said  to  be  Raphael's  portrait,  the  one  fleeing  to  the 
left  that  of  Perugino.  —  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  designed  by  fia- 
phael  for  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria  di  Monte  Luce  near  Perugia, 
the  upper  half  painted  by  0.  Romano  ^  the  lower  by  Francesco 
Penni  in  1525 ;  Lo  Spagna,  Adoration  of  the  infant  Christ  (formerly 
in  La  Spineta  near  Todi).  —  *Raphaelj  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
painted  in  1503  in  Perugino's  school,  for  S.  Francesco  at  Perugia; 
*PeruginOy  Madonna  on  a  throne  with  Laurentius,  Ludovicus,  Her- 
culanus,  and  Constantius,  the  guardian  saints  of  Perugia,  painted 
in  1496 i    Sassoferrato J  Madonna.  —  End-wall:  *Caravaggio,  En- 
tombment, one  of  the  ablest  works  of  the  Naturalistic  School.  — 
"Window- wall :  Niccolb  (Alunno)  da  Foligno^  Crucifixion  of  Christ 
and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  two  large  paintings  in  several  sections. 
Between  these :  *Melozso  da  ForVi^  Fresco  from  the  former  library 
of  the  Vatican,  representing  Sixtus  IV.  the  founder,  with  Card.  Giul. 
della  Rovere  (Julius  H.)  and  Girolamo  Riario;  before  him  kneels 
Platinay  prefect  of  the  library.  Oentile  da  Fabriano  (?),  Altar-piece 
in  three  sections,  representing  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Nativity,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  kings. 

rV.  Room.  Entrance- wall :  Valentin,  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Processus 
and  Martinianus;  Ouido  Reni^  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter;  iV.  Poussin, 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus  (mosaic  copies  of  these  three  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's).—  Right  wall:  Fed.  Baroccio,  Annunciation;  A.  Saechi^  Mass 
of  Gregory  the  Great  (from  St.  Peter's);  BarocciOj  St.  Michelina.  — 
Window-wall:  *Moretto,  Madonna  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Bartholo- 
mew ;  Paolo  Veronese,  Vision  of  St.  Helena.  —  Left  wall :  Quido 
Reni,  Madonna,  with  SS.  Thomas  and  Jerome  below  l  Oorrcgrgfio  (?), 
/y  Christ  in  a  nimbus;  *A.  Sacehi,  St.  Romuald^/A/^>^*^*■^ 

'  /  "^f^  Among  the  freasi)^  of  i^^vltlcah,  in  the  doijin  of  painting, 
must  also  be  reckoned  ^SapliaePi  Tapettry,  exhinted  along  with 
some  other  tapestries  in  the  Oalleria  degli  Arojui ,  adjoining  the 
Galleria  del  Candelabri  (p.  298),  and  accessible,  without  special 
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pennesso,  to  visitors  to  the  coUeotions  of  antiquities  (knock  at  the 
door  J  fee  20-30  c).  The  tapestry  was  executed  from  cartoons 
drawn  by  Raphael  in  1515  and  1516,  seven  of  which  were  purchased 
in  Flanders  by  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  are  now  exhibited  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  These  designs,  derived  from  the 
history  of  the  New  Testament,  are  among  the  most  admirable  of  the 
great  master's  works  (p.  Ixvil).  Each  piece  of  tapestry,  wrought  at 
Brussels  (not,  as  formerly  supposed,  at  Arras,  the  cradle  of  the 
handicraft)  with  great  skUl  in  wool,  silk,  and  gold,  when  complete 
cost  about  7001,  They  were  originally  intended  to  cover  the  lower 
and  unpainted  part  of  the  walls  in  the  Sistine  Chapel ,  and  were 
exhibited  there  for  the  first  time  on  St.  Stephan's  Day,  1519.  Dur- 
ing the  plundering  of  Rome  in  1527  the  tapestry  was  carried  off  and 
seriously  injured,  but  was  restored  to  Julius  III.  in  1553.  In  1798 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  was  sold  to  a  Genoese  Jew, 
from  whom  it  was  repurchased  by  Pius  VII.  in  1808.  It  is  now 
sadly  damaged  and  faded,  especially  in  the  flesh  tints.  The  numerous 
other  copies  in  tapestry  of  these  cartoons,  of  which  the  oldest  are 
in  Berlin  and  others  in  Dresden,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  testify  to  the 
widespread  admiration  which  they  excited. 

The  Makginai.  Scenes  in  bronze-coloar  partly  represent  scenes   from 
the  life  of  Leo  X.  when  Cardinal  de'  Medici.     The  decorations  which  sur- 
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and  Barnabas.  —  2nd  Section:  5.  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen;  6. 
Supper  at  Emmaus  \  7.  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple  \  8.  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds;  9.  Ascension;  10.  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  —  3rd  Section: 
11.  Resurrection;  12.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  — We  return  by  the  other 
side:  13.  Paul  in  prison  at  Philippi;  14.  Religion  between  Justice  and 
Mercy ;  *'16.  Stoning  of  Stephen ;  16.  'Feed  my  lambs' ;  17.  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents  (on  three  pieces);  *18.  Miraculous  Draught  of  fishes;  *'19.  Peter 
healing  the  lame  man  in  the  Temple;  •20.  Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  Those 
indicated  with  asterisks  are  from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  (two  others  are 
wanting:  Eljrmas  struck  with  blindness  and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin). 
The  rest  were  executed  from  cartoons  prepared  by  his  pupils  after  his 
death,  some  of  them  from  small  sketches  by  the  master;  the  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,  the  Ascension,  and  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  seem 
most  in  his  style.  This  second  series  of  tapestries  was  intended  for  the 
great  Consistorial  Hall. 

The  pieces  of  fine  early-Flemish  tapestry  at  the  end  of  the  first  and        ^ 
the  beginning  of  the  second  section  are  even  superior  in  technical  work-      /^ 
manship  to  EaphaePs  tapestry.    The  best  are  .the  Madonna  and  Child  and  ^^  • 
several  scenes  from  the  Passion.        ^^^j^^^"^'* ^L/  /^^  "' 

The  gallery  of  the  tapestry  j^djoined  by  the  Oalleria  Oeo-' 
grafiea,  a  corridor  160  yds.  long,  with  maps  designed  by  the  Do- 
minican Ignazio  DantCy  and  executed  by  his  brother  AntorUo  under 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1580 ;  ceiling-paintings  by  Tempeata  and  others ; 
also  a  number  of  ancient  busts,  some  of  them  valuable. 
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B.  Antiqnitiei. 

Admission,  pp.  126, 127.  Short  Gatalooux  by  EreoU  Matsi,  in  English, 
French,  or  Italian  (274  fr.)  may  be  bought  at  the  entrance  (larger  edition 
out  of  print). 

The  Vatican  Gollbotion  of  Antiquitieb,  the  finest  in  the 
world,  was  begun  by  the  Popes  Julius  II. ,  Leo  X. ,  Clement  VII. , 
and  Paul  III.  in  the  Belvedere,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Bramante 
under  Julius  II.  But  only  a  few  of  the  present  masterpieces,  such 
as  the  Torso  of  Hercules,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  the  Laocoon, 
date  from  that  period.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  collection 
made  by  these  art-loving  popes  was  scattered  by  their  successors  in 
the  second  half  of  the  16th  cent.,  especially  by  Pius  V.,  and  some 
of  their  treasures  were  even  presented  to  foreign  collections.  Cle- 
ment XIV.  (Ganganelli,  d.  1774)  determined  to  institute  a  more 
extensive  collection,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Museo  Pio- 
Clementino  arose  under  him  and  his  successor  Pius  VI.  This  mu- 
seum was  arranged  by  the  celebrated  E,  Q.  Viseonti,  It  was  de- 
spoiled of  its  costliest  treasures  by  the  French  in  1797,  but  most  of 
these  were  restored  in  1816.  Pius  VII.  added  the  Muteo  Chiara- 
montiy  and  in  1821  the  Braccio  Nuovo ;  and  Gregory  XVI.  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Etruscan  Museum. 

The  Entilanoe  Is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  palace,  not  far  from  the 
N.W.  comer.  Approaching  from  the  Borgo,  we  cross  the  Piazza 
S.  Pietro,  proceed  to  the  left  of  the  great  flight  of  steps  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's through  the  passage  under  the  portico,  walk  round  the  whole 
of  St.  Peter's  (comp.  also  plan,  p.  268),  and  then,  between  the 
Vatican  Gardens  (p.  304)  and  the  palace,  reach  the  gate  under  the 
Sala  della  Biga.  (This  point  may  be  reached  by  carriage  ,*  so  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  visitors  to  alight  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter, 
as  the  drivers  sometimes  pretend.)  We  turn  to  the  right  at  the  of- 
fice, and  ascend  the  steps  to  the  left,  entering  the  museum  by  the 
8ala  a  Croee  Oreca,  described  below.  (The  glass-door  opposite  the 
staircase  leads^to  the  Library^  p.  310.) 

♦•MxjBBO  Pio-Clbmbntino.  *^x78bo  Chiabamonti.  *Bbaooio  Nuovo. 

The  **MnBeo  Pio-Clementiiio,  the  real  nucleus  of  the  Vatican 
collection,  contains  several  of  the  most  celebrated  antiques.  It  is 
divided  into  11  departments,  denoted  by  Roman  numerals. 
*4v  I.  Sala  a  Crooe  Greoa,  constructed  by  Simonettij  under  Pius  VI. , 
^n  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  On  the  floor  are  three  ancient  mosaics. 
By  the  steps,  between  the  two  sphinxes,  *Flower-ba8ket  from  Roma 
Vecchia  (p.  349).  In  the  centre  a  shield  with  a  bust  of  Pallas,  sur- 
rounded by  a  bine  girdle  on  which  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  con- 
stellations are  depicted;  found  in  1741  in  the  Villa  Rufflnella  near 
Frascati.  The  greater  portion  (the  central  square  and  the  coloured 
edges)  is  antique ;  but  the  external  four  segments  of  the  circle  are 
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modern;  some  of  the  original  marginal  flgnres  are  now  in  the 
Theimae  Mnseam  (p.  146).  At  the  entrance  to  the  following  zoom 
(Sala  Botonda,  p.  298):  Bacchus.  We  here  begin  to  enumerate  the 
more  important  Bculptares :  566.  Large  sarcophagus  in  porphyry, 
of  Constantia,  daughter  of  Gonstantine  the  Great,  from  her  tomb, 
afterwards  the  church  of  S.  Gostanza  (p.  340);  it  is  adorned  with 
Tintage^seenes  (perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  Vineyard  of  the  Lord). 
•574.  VenuSj  a  copy  of  the  Gnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles  (p.  xllv), 
drapery  of  metal  modern ;  578,  579.  Egyptian  Sphinxes  (mentioned 
above) ;  589.  Sarcophagus  of  St.  Helena,  mother  of  Gonstantine, 
from  her  tomb  near  Torre  Pignattara  (p.  344),  transferred  to  the 
Lateran  by  Anastasins  IV.,  and  thence  to  the  Vatican  by  Plus  VI. 
By  the  stairs :  to  the  right,  600.  Recumbent  river-god,  said  to  have 
been  restored  by  Michael  Ang^lc^  (opposite  th^  entrance  to  th^f^T 
Egyptian  Museum,  p.  307).  ^g^^i^  ^'Tfe  tf^^^  /fl^^wW^ 

We  now  ascend  the  staircase  (with  20  antique  columns  from      ^ 
ffineste),  leading  to  the  right  to  the  —f^Ck^^/^^  >H4rVHA%v^ 
'  n.  Sala  della  Biga,  a  circular  hall  with  imipdfa.  ^ 

In  the  centred  •623.  Bvga^  or  two-horse  chariot,  from  which 
he  saloon  derives  uts  name.  The  body  of  the  chariot,  richly  adorned 
with  leaves,  which  was  used  for  centuries  as  an  episcopal  throne  in 
S.  Marco,  and  a  part  of  the  right  horse  (which,  however,  belonged 
originally  to  another  group)  are  alone  ancient.  ♦608.  Bearded 
Bacchuty  inscribed  'Sardanapallos';  *610.  Effeminate  Bacchus;  611. 
Gombatant,  resembling  in  attitude  a  figure  of  the  group  of  Harm- 
odius  and  Aristogeiton  at  Naples  (the  face  is  almost  entirely  mod- 
em) ;  ^612.  Draped  Statue,  from  the  Palazzo  Giustiniani  in  Venice ; 
•615.  Diecobohu,  of  the  Attic  school,  perhaps  after  Alcamenes 
(p.  xllv);  616.  Statue  of  Phocion,  Epaminondas,  or  Aristomenes (?) ; 
♦618.  Discoholua  ot  Myron,  (p.  xliii);  the  original  was  of  bronze; 
head  modem,  and  inaccurately  replaced ;  it  should  have  been  turned 
to  the  side,  as  in  the  much  superior  and  excellently  preserved  re- 
plica in  the  Pal.  Lancellotti  (p.  179) ;  619.  Roman  charioteer,  with 
the  curious  straps  about  his  body  customary  in  races  in  the  circus ; 
621.  Sarcophagus-relief,  race  of  Pelops  and  (Enomaus;  609,  613 
617.  Sarcophagi,  with  chariot-races,  the  charioteers  being  Gupids. 

The  representations  of  Ihe  Circus,  with  the  Metae  or  turning-posts, 
and  the  Spina  or  central  wall,  should  he  noted.  On  the  spina  were  placed 
all  kinds  of  sacred  objects  and  also  the  apparatus  for  counting  the  races; 
on  the  completion  of  each  round  one  of  the  wooden  eggs  was  removed 
from  the  spina  and  one  of  the  dolphins  was  turned  round.  Comp.  also  p.  848. 

Turning  to  the  right  on  leaving  the  Sala  della  Biga,  straight  in 
front  of  the  staircase,  we  reach  the  — 

m.  Oalleria  del  Candelabri,  a  corridor  110  yds.  in  length. 
The  ceiling-paintings,  by  L,  Seitz  (1883-86),  consist  partly  of  in- 
cidents in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII. ,  partly  of  allegorical  scenes 
(Apotheosis  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  Arts  and  Sciences  under  the 
protection  of  the  church).    The  handsome  marble  pavement  is  new. 


i 
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Section  I.,  to  the  right  and  left  of  tlie  entrance:  2,  66.  Birds' 
nests  and  children  \  to  the  right,  *19.  Boy  in  a  stooping  posture, 
as  if  reaching  after  scattered  nuts  or  the  like  (comp.  No.  497a, 
p.  305) ;  31  (to  the  right)  and  35  (to  the  left),  Candelabra  from 
Otricoli ,  the  former  with  a  satyr,  Silenas ,  and  a  Bacchante ,  the 
latter  with  Apollo,  Marsyas,  and  the  Scythian;  to  the  left,  45.  Head  of 
a  youthful  satyr;  52.  Sleeping  satyr,  in  green  basalt.  —  Sbotion  II.: 
to  the  right,  74.  Fountain-figure  of  Pan,  removing  a  thorn  from  the 
foot  of  a  satyr;  81.  Diana  of  Ephesus,  from  Hadrian's  Villa;  to  the 
right,  83.  Sarcophagus,  with  the  murder  ofiEgistheusandOlytaem- 
nestra  by  Orestes ;  93  (to  the  right)  and  97  (to  the  left),  Candelabra 
from  S.  Costanza;  to  the  left,  104.  Ganymede  and  the  eagle;  to  the 
left,  113.  Sarcophagus -relief  of  Protesilaus  and  Laodameia;  117, 
119.  Boys  with  water- vessels  (fountain-figures);  *118a.  Ganymede 
carried  off  by  the  eagle,  copy  of  a  celebrated  work  by  Leochares 
(p.  xliv).  —  Section  III.:  to  the  right,  131.  Mosaics  of  dead  fish, 
dates,  etc.;  134a.  Modern  copy  of  the  circular  rim  of  a  fountain 
(puteal;  now  in  Madrid),  companion  piece  to  134  c.  Antique  work 
of  the  same  kind,  with  Bacchanalian  scenes;  between  the  last  two, 
134b.  Archaic  figure  of  a  god,  on  a  basis  bearing  a  dedicatory  in- 
scription to  Semo  Sancus;  135.  Sitting  statuette  of  Sophocles;  to 
the  left,  140.  Socrates;  to  the  left,  141,  153.  Bacchus  with  the 
panther;  148.  Satyr  with  the  infant  Bacchus.  —  Section  IV.:  157 
(to  the  right)  and  219  (to  the  left).  Candelabra  from  S.  Costanza; 
to  the  right,  168.  Draped  statue  of  a  Roman  matron ;  to  the  right, 
173.  Sarcophagus  with  Bacchus  finding  Ariadne;  to  the  right,  177. 
Aged  beggar;  to  the  right,  •184.  Patron  Qoddesa  of  Antioch,  after 
Eutychidea  (p.  xlv);  187.  Candelabrum,  with  Hercules  stealing  the 
tripod  (Hercules,  Apollo,  Dionysus);  190.  Candelabrum,  with 
Bacchic  dance  ,  a  plaster-cast  of  the  original  in  Paris ;  to  the  left, 
194.  Boy  with  a  goose ;  204.  Sarcophagus,  with  the  children  of  Niobe ; 
208.  Marcellus  (?),  nephew  of  Augustus ;  210.  Marble  bowl,  with 
Baachic  dances.  —  Section  V.:  to  the  right,  *222.  Oreek  Female 
Racer,  after  a  bronze  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.;  to  the  right,  234.  Can- 
delabrum, with  Minerva,  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Apollo,  from  Otricoli; 
to  the  left,  240.  Negro  boy,  with  implements  used  in  the  bath.  — 
Section  VI.:  to  the  right,  Sarcophagus,  with  Diana  and  Endymion; 
257. Ganymede;  to  the  left,  264.  One  of  Niobe's  children;  269.  Sar- 
cophagus, with  the  rape  of  the  daughters  of  Leucippus  by  the  Dio- 
scuri. Upon  the  last,  *269c.  Statue  of  a  fighting  Gaul,  fMm  the 
trophy  of  King  Attains  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  (p.  xlv).  ^ftjhe 
next  gallery  contains  the  Tapestry  of  Raphael,  p.  294^6^..^ 

We  now  descend  and  return  to  the  Sala  a  Croce  Greca.  and  pass^ 
^/through  it  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  295)  to  the  — v«^v*-^0  ^Crt  T* 
X/**t"IV.  Sala  Botonda,  erected  under  Pius  VI.  by  Simonctti,  aftei?     ' 
C  (    the  model  of  the  Pantheon.  The  floor  contains  an  admirable  MosaiCj 
found  in  1780  in  the  Therm®  at  Otricoli,  with  Nereids,  Triton»i 
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^Gentams,  and  maskB.  In  the  centre  a  magnificent  basin  of  porphyry 
from  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance, 
554.  Julia  Domna,  -wife  of  Septimins  Seyerns;  553.  Plotina,  wife 
of  Trajan.  Then ,  to  the  left ,  552.  Juno  Sospita,  from  Lannyiam 
(p.  384) ,  copy  of  an  ancient  Latin  image  made  in  the  age  of  the 
Antonines;  551.  Claudius;  550.  Statue  of  Claudius  as  Jupiter, 
from  Lanuvium ;  549.  Jupiter  Serapis ;  548.  Nerva,  on  the  pedestal 
a  fine  relief,  but  of  doubtful  meaning ;  547.  Sea-god ,  found  near 
Pozzuoli,  perhaps  a  personification  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  or  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the  ornaments  of  leaves  and  fruits  indicating 
the  riches  of  the  shores ;  *546.  So-called  Barberini  Juno;  545.  Bust 
of  Antinous;  544.  Hercules,  colossal  statue  in  gilded  bronze  (12  ft. 
in  height),  found  immured  in  1864  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey 
(p.  192) ;  543.  Colossal  head  of  Hadrian,  in  Pen  telle  marble,  from 
that  emperor's  mausoleum  (Castello  S.  Angelo;  comp.  p.  266); 
*542.  Female  statue  restored  as  Ceres  (probably  a  copy  of  the  Hera 
of  Alcamenes,  about  400  B.  C);  541.  Faustina,  wife  of  Antoninus 
Pius ;  540.  Antinous  as  Bacchus ,  from  Hadrian's  Praenestine  Tllla 
(p.  382;  'Antinous  Braschi');  the  unohiselled  state  of  the  body  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  statue  -was  originally  draped,  perhaps  with  metal ; 
the  present  drapery,  however,  is  modern.  **539.  Bust  of  Zeus  from 
Otricoliy  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  extant,  formerly  regarded 
as  a  reproduction  of  the  Zeus  of  Phidias  (p.  xltii),  whereas,  according 
to  modem  crities ,  the  headi  is  a  late  modification  of  the  Phidian 
type.  Then,  556.  Pertinax;  555.  Genius  of  Augustus.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  next  room :  537,  538.  Tragedy,  Comedy,  two  hermae 
fn)m  Hadrian's  Villa. 

J.  V.  Sala  delle  Muse.  We  first  enter  an  Ante-Room:  (left)  *525. 
tericles ;  524.  Sappho  (?) ;  523.  Aspasia  (?),  so-called  from  the  modern 
Inscription  on  the  base.  Bight:  531.  Periander  of  Corinth;  530. 
Lycurgus  (?) ;  528.  Bias,  the  misanthrope  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men. 
The  magnificent  Sala  itself,  also  constructed  by  Simonetti  under 
Pius  VI.,  is  octagonal  in  form,  covered  with  a  dome,  and  adorned 
with  sixteen  columns  of  Carrara  marble.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  statues  of  the  Muses  preserved  here,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  Nos.  504,  520,  were  found  with  the  Apollo  near  Tivoli  in  1774. 
Jn  the  centre  of  the  right  wall:  *516.  Apollo  Musagetes,  in  a  long 
robe,  with  an  air  of  poetic  rapture,  standing  on  an  altar  with  a 
representation  of  the  Lares.  To  the  right  of  the  Apollo:  515. 
Calliope  (Muse  of  epic  poetry);  to  the  left,  511.  ^ato  (erotic 
poetry);  right,  517.  Terpsichore  (dancing);  left  *520.  Euterpe  (mu- 
sic). Then,  on  the  other  side:  499.  Melpomer^  (tragedy);  503. 
Thalia  (comedy);  504,  l/rania  (astronomy) ;  505.  Clio  (history); 
508.  Polyhymnia  (higher  lyric  poetry).  —  Among  the  Muses  are  a 
number  of  portrait-hermae ;  to  the  left,  509.  Metrodorus,  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Epicurus;  507.  Antisthenes,  the  Cynic;  506. 
Demosthenes ;  502.  ^Eschines ;  500.  Zeno  (?),  more  probably  a  ce- 
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/^^   lebrated  astronomei,  perhaps  Aratus ;  498.  Epicnrus ;  to  the  right, 
r/^        612.  Epimenides  of  Crete  (?)  ;  618.  Herma-bust  of  a  Strateges  of  the 
4th  cent.  B.C.,  erroneonsly  named  Themistocles ;  619.  Plato  (the 
inscription  *Zeno'  is  modem). 

Anit-Hoom  on  the  other  side,  forming  also  the  ante-room  of  the 
Sala  degli  Animali :  (right)  494.  Greek  portrait-herma ;  495.  Apollo 
Oitharoedus;  496.  Sophocles  at  an  advanced  age;  Above :  493.  Be- 
lief  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus.  Left  side :  492.  Herma  of  Sophocles ; 
491.  Silenus;  490.  Herma  of  Diogenes.  Above:  489.  Dance  of 
the  Corybantes. 
^r^'SV,  Sala  degli  Animali,  containing  a  number  of  animal-pieces 
'in  white  and  coloured  marble,  most  of  them  modem  or  freely 
restored ;  a  great  part  of  the  floor  is  paved  with  ancient  mosaics. 
This  hall  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  means  of  four  granite  columns, 
which  form  a  passage  from  the  Sala  delle  Muse  into  tJtie  court  of  the 
Belvedere  (p.  303).  To  the  Right:  194.  Sow  and  litter j  202.  Colossal 
camel's  head  as  the  aperture  of  a  fountain  \  206.  Hercules  with  Geryon  \ 
210.  Diana,  badly  restored ^  213.  Hercules  and  Cerberus;  220.  Bacchanalian 
genius  with  a  lion;  228.  Triton  carrying  off  a  nymph,  with  a  modern 
pedestal.  Below,  on  an  oval  sarcophagus  -  cover.  Triumphal  procession  of 
Bacchus;  232.  Minotaur. 

To  THE  Lrft  :  116.  Two  greyhounds  playing ;  il3a,  125a.  Mosaics  from 
Hadrian's  Villa ;  124.  Sacrifice  to  Mithras ;  134.  Hercules  with  the  slain  Ne- 
mean  lion ;  137.  Hercules  slaying  Diomedes ;  138.  Centaur  with  a  Cupid  on 
his  back.  (Adjacent  is  the  entrance  to  the  Galleria  delle  Statue,  see  be- 
low.) 139.  Commodus  on  horseback  (Bemini's  model  for  the  statue  ofCon- 
stantine  in  the  Portico  of  St.  Peter's);  151.  Sheep  sacrificed  on  the  altar; 
153.  Small  group  of  a  goat-herd  and  his  goats;  157.  (in  the  next  window) 
Relief  of  a  cowhand  calf. 

a* 

.^   VII.   Galleria  delle  Statue ,   originally  a  summer -house  of 
'innocent  VIII. ,  and  converted  into  a  museum  by  Clement  XIV.  and 
Pius  VI.  The  lunettes  contain  remains  of  paintings  by  'PiniwrififMo. 
^  —  To  the  left  of  the  entrance :  248.    Clodius  Albinus ,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Septimius  Severus;   ^^SO.   Thanaioi^  god  of  death  (*iZ 
Qtnio  del  Vaticano^'),  found  on  the  Via  Labicana ;  on  the  back  are 
traces  of  wings ;  above  it,  249.  Relief,  attributed  to  Mich,  Angela : 
Oosimo  I.  aiding  Pisa;  251.  Doryphorus,  after  Poly cletus]K^53. 
Tritony  upper  part  only,  found  near  Tivoli ;'  255.  Paris,  copiSd  from 
a  fine  original;  256.  Youthful  Hercules;  257.  Diana  (relief)  ;  258. 
Bacchus;  259.  Draped  male  torso,  probably  Apollo,  incorrectly 
restored  as  Pallas  (so-called  Minerva  Pacifera)  vdth  the  olive- 
branch  ;  260.  Greek  tomb-relief,  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  healing ; 
■•■^1261.  So-called  Mourning  Penelope,  archaic  work  (comp.  p.  305); 
^n  the  pedestal  a  relief  otBacchus  and  Ariadne ;  263.  Relief  of  a 
female  figure  in  a  quadrigj|^264.  Apollo  Sauroctonus,  lying  in  "wait 
for  a  lizard,  after  a  bronze  statue  by  Praxitele8^i^Q6.  Amaxony 
from  the  Villa  Mattel;    267.  Drunken  satyr;    !^8.  Juno,  from 
the  Thermae  of  Otricoli;  269.  Relief,  Jason  and  Medea  (?);  270. 
Urania,  from  Tivoli,  freely  restored ;  ♦271.  and  390.  (one  on  each 
side  of  the  arch  which  leads  into  the  room  of  the  busts)  Posidippus/ 
^  and  Menander,  two  admirable  portrait-statues  of  these  comic  drama*  . 
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Pentelic  inaTl)l6,  perliaps  original  works  of  Cephiaodoiua  the 
[/(  Younger,  son  of  Praxiteles  (p.  xliv),  from  the  theatre  at  Athens 
(the  hronze  shoes  are  antique).  —  The  visitor  may  conveniently 
quit  this  gallery  here  and  Inspect  that  of  the  bnsts  (see  helow). 

Window-wall,  beyond  the  Menander :  392.  Septimlns  Severns ; 
393.  Oirl  imploring  Protection,  erroneonsly  regarded  as  a  Dido;  a 
finer  replica  in  the  Pal.  Barberinl  (p.  142) ;  394.  Neptune  Verospl ; 
396.  Apollo  Cltharoedus,  archaic ;  396.  Wonnded  Adonis  (the  hand, 
of  which  there  are  traces  was  probably  that  of  a  Gapid  dressing  the 
wound);  397.  Reclining  Bacchus,  from  the  ViUa  of  Hadrian;  398. 
Macrinus,  successor  of  Garacalla.  In  front  of  it,  in  the  centre,  a 
large  alabaster  basin ,  found  near  SS.  Apostoll.  399.  ^soulapius 
and  Hygieia,  from  Palestrina;  400.  Euterpe;  401.  Mutilated  pair 
from  the  group  of  Nlobe  (p.  xllv),  a  son  and  a  daughter,  found, 
like  the  Florentine  statues,  near  the  Lateian ;  405.  So-called  Da- 
naid ;  more  probably  a  water-carrier ;  406.  Replica  of  the  Satyr  of 
Praxiteles.  —  In  the  wlndow-nlche :  421.  Cinerary  urn  of  oriental 
alabaster,  found  with  the  travertine  clppi  placed  under  the  statues 
numbered  248,  408,  410,  417,  and  420;  it  once  contained  ^e  re- 
mains of  a  member  of  the  imperial  Julian  family.  End-waiy^414. 
Sleeping  Ariadne,  formerly  taken  for  Cleopatra,  found  in  the  reign 
of  Julius  II. ;  below  it, .  *Sarcophagu8  with  battle  of  the  giants, 
resembling  the  Pergamenian  Ara.  At  the  sides :  ^412,  413.  The 
Barberini  Candelabra,  the  largest  and  finest  in  existence,  found  in 
Hadrian's  villa;  on  each  three  reliefs,  (1.)  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mercury, 
and  (r.)Mars,  Minerva,  and  Venus.  416.  Relief  of  the  forsaken 
Ariadne,  similar  in  expression  to  the  large  statue;  417.  Mercury; 
420.  Lucius  Verus. 
^y  Vin.  Hall  of  the  Busts ,  in  four  sections.  We  begin  on  the 
cright  of  the  entrance,  in  the  left  corner.  I.  Section.  Above,  273. 
Head  of  Hadrian;  277.  Nero  as  Apollo  CitharoBdus,  with  laurel- 
vnreath;  274.  Augustus,  with  chaplet  of  ears  of  com;  273.  *Bust 
of  the  Youthful  Augusttts.  Below,  290.  CaracaUa.  —  II.  Above, 
298.  Zeus  Serapis,  in  basaljb.  Below,  303.  Apollo;  307.  Saturn; 
308.  Isis ;  *311.Head  of  Menelaus,  from  the  group  of  Menelaus  with 
the  body  of  Patroclus  (or  Ajax  with  the  body  of  Achilles),  found  in 
1772  In  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  a  duplicate  of  the  Pasquino  group 
(see  p.  190) ;  384b.  Legs  of  the  body  by  the  vdndow  of  the  first 
section,  found  beside  the  preceding  head.  —  III.  Above,  313,  314. 
Masks;  315,  316.  Satyrs.  In  the  central  niche :  *326.  Zeus,  for- 
merly in  the  Pal.  Verospi.  To  the  left  above,  329.  Barbarian ;  below, 
338.  Hermes  (holes  for  the  wings  on  the  head).  —  Once  more  in 
II:  346.  Hercules.  —  IV.  In  the  niche:  352.  Woman  praying,  a 
so-called  Piet^;  under  it,  353.  Interesting  sarcophagus,  adorned 
with  Prometheus  and  the  Fates,  perhaps  of  Christian  workman- 
ship ;  to  the  left,  below,  357.  Antinous;  363.  Hera,  a  poor  replica  ' 
of  that  by  Polycletus.  —  In  Section  I.,  below,  376.  Head  of  Pallas 
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//from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo;   382,  384.  Anatomical  represen- 
/  /  tations,  in  marble.  In  the  centre,  Gandelabmm  -with  three  female 
flgnres.   By  the  entrance,  r.  *388.  Roman  man  and  woman,  tomh- 
re/ief.  nJ 

^"-^HiX.  Oabinetto  delleXasoliere,  so-called  f^om  tf^  *Mo8aie  within^ 
i  modem  border  on  the  floor,  adorned  with  masks,  etc.,  found  in 
Hadrian's  Villa  in  1780  (when  dosed  apply  to  cnstodian  af  the 
Galleria  delle  Statue;  20  c).  On  the  right  of  the  entrance y^425. 
Dancing  girl,  in  Pentelic  mf rble,  found  at  Naples ;  Relief ,/w 
the  Apotheosis  of  Hadrian ^27.  Stooping Yenus  in  the  bathfr429. 
Venus  Genetrix.  —  Wall  'opposite  the  entrance :  Four  leliefs  of 
the  exploits  of  Hercules;  432.  Satyr  in  rosso  antico,  replica  in 
the  Gapitoline ;  435.  Venus  drying  her  hair.  —  Window- wall :  at 
the  first  window.  Bathing-chair,  at  the  second.  Fine  vase,  both  of 
rosso  antico ;  between  the  windows,  436.  Venus,  resembling  No. 
435.  —  In  the  window,  439.  Relief  of  Bacchanalian  procession.  — 
Entrance-wall :  443.  Apollo.  —  The  custodian  opens  (if  desired) 
the  Loggia  Scoptrta^  which  commands  a  charming  Tiew  of  the 
mountains. 

-y  We  now  return  to  the  Sala  degli  Animali,  and  enter  the  (left)  — 
f  X.  Cortile  del  Belvedere  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  295),  an  oc- 
tagonal court  constructed  by  Bramante^  but  afterwards  altered.  It 
is  surrounded  by  arcades,  in  the  corners  of  which  are  four  apartments 
containing  several  of  the  most  important  works  in  the  collection. 
The  entrance  is  flanked  with  two  *Molos8ian  Hounds.  In  the  centre 
is  a  fountain  with  ancient  embouchure ;  above  the  arcades  are  an- 
cient masks,  and  by  the  wall  sarcophagi  and  statues.  r*****^ 
Vi  The  First  Corner  Cj^net  on  the  right  as  we  enter  from  the  Sala  \V, 
digli  Animali  containslr**74.  The  famous  group  of  Lax>coon,  with  •  \ 
his  two  sons ,  strangled  by  serpents  by  command  of  the  offended 
Apollo.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  executed  by  the  three  Rhodians 
Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  AthenodoruSj  and  was  placed  in  the 
palace  of  Titus.  It  was  discovered  under  Julius  II.  in  1506  near 
the  Sette  Sale  (p.  159),  and  was  termed  by  Michael  Angelo  a  *mar- 
vel  of  art'.  The  work  (in  Pentelic  marble,  but  not  of  a  single  block) 
is  admirably  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  uplifted 
arms,  which  have  been  incorrectly  restored  by  Oiov,  Ang,  Montor- 
soli.  Owing  to  the  delicacy  of  the  workmanship,  the  dramatic  sus- 
pense of  the  moment,  and  the  profoundly  expressive  attitudes  of  the 
heads,  especially  that  of  tl^e  father,  this  group  forms  the  grande^ 
representative  of  the  Rhodian  school  of  art  (p.  xlvi).  —  Then,  in 
the  Arcade :  79.  Relief  of  Hercules  with  Telephus,  and  Bacchus 
leaning  on  a  Satyr ;  80.  Sarcophagus  with  Cupids  carrying  wea- 
pons ;  81 .  Roman  sacriflcial  procession  after  a  victory.  In  the  niche : 
85.  Hygieia;  88.  Roma,  accompanying  a  victorious  emperor,  pro- 
bably a  relief  from  a  triumphal  arch.  /  / 
-4-» Second  Comer  Cabinet!>**92.  Apollo  Belvedere,  found  at  ^j  / 
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/Vend  of  the  15th  cent.,  probably  in  a  Roman  villa  near  Grotta- 
//  fenata  (p.  364).  According  to  the  usual  interpretation,  the  god, 
whose  left  hand  has  been  restored,  originally  held  in  it,  not  the 
bow,  but  the  SBgis  (as  appears  from  comparison  with  a  bronze  at  St. 
Petersburg),  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  act  of  striking 
terror  into  the  Celts  who  have  dared  to  attack  his  sanctuary  of 
Delphi.  (Oomp.  'Ohilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage',  Canto  iv,  line  161.) 
On  the  left:  94.  Relief,  Women  leading  a  bull  to  the  sacrifice  (the 
left  half  modem).  —  Then,  in  the  Arcade :  27,  98.  Reliefs  with 
sat3rr8  and  griffins,  once  forming  a  trapezophorus  (support  of  a 
table).  28.  Large  sarcophagus  with  lions'  heads,  dancing  satyrs, 
and  Bacchantes,  found  in  1777  while  the  foundations  for  the  sa- 
cristy of  St.  Peter's  were  being  laid ;  30.  Sleeping  nymph,  a  foun- 
tain-flgure.    Two  baths  of  black  and  green  basalt. 

•y'Third  Comer  Cabinet.  Perseus,  and  two  Pugilists,  by  Canova, 
formerly  overrated  to  an  extent  hardly  comprehensible  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  —  In  the  Arcade :  (right)  37.  Sarcophagus  with  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne  in  Naxos ;  38.  Relief  of  Diana  and  Ceres  contending 
with  the  Titans  and  Giants,  found  in  the  Villa  Mattel;  to  the  left, 
44.  So-called  Ara  Casali,  with  reliefs  relating  to  the  origin  of^ 
Rome ;  49.  Sarcophagus  with  battle  of  Amazons,  in  the  centre  Achil-  '^^ 
l^s  and  Penthesilea,  bearing  the  features  of  the  deceased  (p.  liv).    ^ 

"TT*  Fourth  Corner  Cabinet.   *6S.  Mercury,  formerly  regarded  as  an   ^v 
Antinous  (Winckelmann  describes  this  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful    f' 
antique  heads  extant);  1.  55.  Relief  of  a  procession  of  priests  of /] 
Isis.  —  Then  in  the  Arcade :  (right)  61.  Sarcophagus  with  Nereids  j^ 

/yith  the  arms  of  Achilles ;  on  it  the  ""Torso  of  a  Nereid.  ^ 

T       XI.  Vestibnle  of  the  Belvedere  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  2%). 
(  The  first  section  of  it  is  the  — 

At&io  Rotondo.  In  the  centre  a  beautiful  basin  of  marble 
(pavonazzetto).  To  the  left,  under  No.  7,  is  a  cippus  with  relief 
of  a  Diadumenua,  or  youth  placing  a  fillet  round  his  head ,  which 
conveys  an  idea  of  the  famous  statue  of  Polycletua  (jp .  xliii).  On 
the  balcony  is  an  ancient  vane,  found  in  1779  near  the  Colosseum. 
-p  To  the  left  is  the  —  >» 

'^-yu^ATEio  DEL  Meleaobo.  Iu  the  centrq[^*10.  Statue  ofMeleager,  of 

fthe  Imperial  period,  found  about  1500  outside  the  Porta  Portese. 
Left,  21.  Colossal  bust  of  Trajan;  20.  Large  sarcophagus -relief, 
perhaps  representing  the  river-god  Tiber  and  buildings  in  Rome  and 
Ostia,  an  over-florid  work  but  technically  remarkable ;  22.  Relief  of 
a  Roman  war-ship,  with  two  banks  of  oars  (biremis),  from  Pale- 
strina.  —  We  now  return  through  the  Atrio  Rotondo  to  the  — 

^  Atbio  Qxtaurato.  In  the  centreSL*3.  Celebrated  Torso  of  Her- 
cules, executed,  according  to  the  inscription,  by  ApoUonius  of 
Athens,  who  probably  lived  in  the  Ist  cent.  B.C.;  it  was  found 
in  the  16th  cent,  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey  (p.  192).  *In  their 
admiration  of  the  torso,   which  has  been  extolled  by  Winckel- 
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mann  in  one  of  his  famous  odes,  all  critics  axe  agreed ;  l>nt  many 
conflicting  opinions  have  been  expressed  regarding  the  action 
intended  to  be  pourtrayed.  Formerly  it  was  usually  supposed  that 
Hercules  had  been  grouped  with  a  figure  standing  in  front  of  him 
(perhaps  Hebe  or  Auge) ;  another  conjecture  was  that  he  was  alone, 
leaning  on  a  staff  grasped  with  both  hands  on  his  left  side ;  while 
the  most  recent  view  is  that  he  was  playing  on  the  lyre .  —  Oppo- 
site the  window^*2.  Sarcophagus  of  L.  Com,  Seipio  BarbatuSf 
great-grandfather  of  the  illustrious  Africanus,  and  consul  B.C.  298, 
of  peperino-stone,  with  a  remarkable  inscription  in  Saturnine  verse, 
recording  his  virtues  and  achievements;  it  was  found  in  1780 in  the 
tomb  of  the  Scipios  on  theVia  Appia  (see  p.  248;  comp.  also  p.  liii), 
at  the  same  time  as  that  of  his  son  L.  Corn.  Soipio,  consul  B.  G.  259, 
and  that  of  P.  Com.  Seipio  (son  of  Africanus),  flamen  dialis,  whose 
inscriptions  are  built  into  the  surrounding  walls.  The  bust  on  the 
sarcophagus  has  been  groundlessly  regarded  as  the  poet  Ennius. 

./  We  next  enter  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  295)  the  — 
jr^*MnBeo  Chiaramonti,  arranged  in  one  half  of  a  corridor  22  ft. 
pide  and  310  yds.  long,  which  is  divided  by  pilasters  into  thirty 
sections  numbered  with  Roman  numerals.    The  museum  contains 
300  sculptures  in  marble,  many  of  them  small  and  fragmentary. 

[The  door  to  the  right  leads  to  the  0iardino  della  Pigma,  to  which  vis- 
itors are  not  now  admitted,  containing  numerous  fragments  of  statues  and 
reliefs.  In  the  middle  is  a  huge  antique  column,  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  St.  Peter,  erected  here  in  1886  to  commemorate  the  Council  of 
1870.  On  the  right  are  a  colossal  Pine-eone,,  the  work  of  a  certain  P.  Cincius 
Salvius,  which  was  placed  in  the  middle  ages  in  the  fore-court  of  old  St. 
Peter'^s  Church,  and  the  pedestal  of  the  column  in  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
which  stood  near  Monte  Citorio,  adorned  with  the  Apotheosis  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina  and  processions  of  warriors.  On  the  left  is  a  colossal  portrait- 
head  in  marble.  —  ^11  Boscareccio^,  or  the  larger  G-arden  of  the  Vatioan, 
which  is  also  now  closed  to  the  public,  extends  to  the  walls  of  the  Leon- 
ine city ,  and  is  beautifully  laid  out  in  the  Italian  style.  To  the  left  of 
the  entrance,  at  the  base  of  an  eminence  planted  with  trees,  stands  the 
Casino  del  Pttpa^  built  by  PUrro  Ligorio  in  1560.] 

As  the  entrance  was  formerly  at  the  other  end,  the  numbers  now 
begin  with  Section  XXX.  Left:  733.  Recumbent  Hercules  (freely 
restored).  —  XXIX.  Left:  704.  Ulysses  handing  the  goblet  to  Poly- 
phemus; 698.  Cicero,  from  Boma  Yecchia;  693.  Wreathed  head 
of  Hercules,  after /Scopaa  (p.  xliv).  — XXVHI.  Left:  682.  Colossal 
statue  of  Antoninus  Pius,  from  Hadrian's  Yilla.  —  XXVII.  Left : 
655,  Narcissus  (erroneously  restored) ;  aboveP'644.  Dancing  TTomcn, 
relief.  —  XXVI.  Left:  636.  Hercules  and  Telephus.  —  XXV. 
Left:  *607.  Head  of  Neptune,  inPentelic  marble,  fromOstla;  right, 
621.  Statuette  of  the  Egyptian  god  Bes,  —  XXIV.  Right:  591. 
Claudius;  left,  588.  Bacchus  with  a  satyr;  587.  Ganymede.  • — 
XXni.  Left:  563.  Portrait-bust;  above,  550.  Square  marble  slab, 
with  a  shield  of  Medusa  in  the  centre.  —  XXII.  Right:  547.  Isis ; 
left,  544.  Silenus.  —  XXI.  Left:  ^513 A.  Head  of  Venue  in  Greek 
marble,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian;  512.  Marius  (?);  510 A 
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)r(?).  —  XX.  Right:  497.  Representation  of  a  mill;  497 A. 

playing  with  nuts  (comp.  No.  19,  p.  298,  and  statuette  in 
the  Dome  Saloon  of  the  new  Capitoline  collection,  p.  204);  left, 
495.  Bow-bending  Cupid ;  *494.  Tiberius ,  a  colossal  sitting  figure, 
found  in  1796  at  Pipemo ;  493.  Portrait-statue  of  a  boy.  —  XIX. 
*729.  Torso  of  an  archaic  so-called  Mourning  Penelope,  of  finer 
workmanship  than  the  better  preserved  statue  in  the  Galleria 
delle  Statue  (p.  300).  —XVII.  Right:  441.  Alcibiades  (?) ;  left, 
422.  Demosthenes;  420.  Head  of  Vulcan;  418.  Julia,  daughter  of 
Augustus (?).  —  XVI.  Left:  401.  Augustus,  400.  Tiberius  sitting, 
both  from  Veil.  —  XV.  Left:  ♦372  A.  Greek  reUef  in  Boeotian 
limestone,  with  fragment  of  a  rider ;  above ,  360.  Archaic  relief, 
representing  three  draped  Graces ,  a  copy  of  a  very  famous  antique 
work  by  the  philosopher  Socrates  (who  was  a  sculptor  in  his  youth), 
fragments  of  which  were  found  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  —  XIV. 
Left:  353.  Nymph;  right,  355,  357.  Women  of  the  family  of  the 
Rutilii,  found  at  Tusculum;  356.  Captive  barbarian.  —  XIII. 
Right :  338.  Boy  from  a  group  of  talus-players ;  left ,  above,  300. 
Fragment  of  a  shield  with  four  Amazons,  being  a  copy  of  the  shield  of 
Athene Parthenos  by PAidiaa.  —  XII.  Left:  294.  Hercules,  found  in 
1802,  restored  by  Canova;  295.  Torso,  replica  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxi- 
teles (p.  xUv) ;  right,  296,  297.  Athletes ;  298.  Bacchus.  —  XI. 
Right:  285.  Apollo  with  the  hind  on  his  hand,  archaistic  (i.e.  in 
imitation  of  the  archaic  style);  287.  Fisher-boy;  left,  263,  259. 
Fine  portrait-heads.  —  X.  Right :  244.  Colossal  mask  of  Oceanus, 
used  t'O  adorn  a  fountain;  245.  Polyhymnia;  left,  241.  Goddess 
quieting  a  child.  —  IX.  Right :  ♦229.  Two  Bectda  of  Silenua  as  a 
double  herma;  left,  197.  Head  of  Roma  (eyes  modem),  found  at 
the  ancient  Laurentum;  above,  186.  Greek  equestrian  relief.  — 
VIII.  Right :  179.  Sarcophagus  of  C.  Julius  Euhodus  and  Metilia 
Acte,  with  representation  of  the  myth  of  Aloestis;  181.  Hecate; 
left,  ^^176.  Daughter  of  Niobe,  headless,  found  at  Tivoli,  an  ad- 
mirable Greek  copy  of  a  figure  ttom  the  famous  group  attributed  to 
Scopas  or  Praxiteles.  — VH.  Right:  166.  Archaic  Apollo ;  left,  145. 
Youthful  head  in  the  type  of  Eubuleus,  the  Eleusinian  god  of  the 
underworld,  after  Ptaxiteles;  144.  Bearded  Bacchus;  above,  130. 
Fragment  of  a  relief,  badly  executed,  but  with  an  interesting  re- 
presentation of  the  Sun  and  Moon  as  leaders  of  souls;  139.  Head 
of  an  ephebes.  —  VI.  Left:  122.  Diana;  121.  CUo.  —  HI.  Right: 
55.  Torso  of  Hebe.  —  H.  Left:  16,  14.  Muses.  —  I.  Right:  13. 
Winter;  left,  6.  Autumn;  above,  2.  Apollo  sitting,  a  relief.  —  To 

the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  Braccio  Nuovo  (see  p.  306). 

[The  S.  half  of  the  corridor,  separated  from  the  Museo  Ghlaraxnonti 

|!>y  a  railing,  contains  the  Gallebia  iIapidabia,  which  is  not  now  open  to 

the  public.    It  contains  a  collection  of  more  than  5000  heathen  and  early 

Christian  inscriptions,  begun  by  Clement  XIV.  uid  Pius  VI.,  and  extended  by 

'Pius  VII.;  they  were  arranged  and  built  into  the  walls  under  the  direction 

of  Gaetano  MarinL  the  learned  founder  of  the  modem  science  of  Latin 

^  epigraphy.  The  gallery  also  contains  ancient  cippi,  sarcophagi,  and  statues.] 
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6  *Braoeio  Nnovo,  wMch  we  next  visit  (see  gronnd- 
/pfan),  was  construeted  by  Raffael  Stem  under  Paul  VII.  in  1821. 
This  saloon,  roofed  with  tunnel  vaulting,  and  lighted  from  above, 
is  77  yds.  long  and  8Y2  yds.  wide,  and  is  embellished  with  fourteen 
ancient  columns  of  cipollino ,  giallo  antico,  alabaster,  apd  Egyptian 
granite.  It  contains  40  statues  and  about  80  busts.  ^ Bight :  No.  *5. 
Garyatide ,  supposed  to  be  one  of  those  executed  by  Diogenes  for 
the  Pantheon,  restored  by  Thorvaldsen ;  8.  Gommodus  in  hunting- 
costume  with  spear  (spear  modern) ;  9.  Barbarian  head;  11.  Si- 
lenus  with  the  infant  Bacchu^*14.  Augustus,  found  in  186B  near 
Prima  Porta  in  the  villa  of  Li^ia  (p.  335),  the  best  extant  statue 
of  the  emperor,  bearing  distinct  traces  of  painting  (p.  1).  In  f^ont 
of  it ,  on  the  ground,  a  mosaic  from  Tor  Marancia ,  Ulysses  with 
Nereids  and  Scylla ;  17.  Statue  of  a  physician  (perhaps  Antonius 
Musa,  celebrated  for  his  cure  of  Augustus),  under  the  form  of  iEscu- 
lapius;  20.  So-called  Nerva  (head  modern);  *23.  So-called  Pwdi- 
citia,  from  the  Villa  Mattel,  head  and  right  hand  new ;  24.  So-called 
Pollux,  in  coloured  marble ;  26.  Titus,  found  with  the  statue  of  his 
daughter  Julia  (No.  Ill,  opposite)  near  the  Lateran  in  1828;  27. 
Medusa  (also  Nos.  40,  93,  110  ;  the  last  in  plaster)  from  Hadrian's 
temple  of  Venus  and  Roma;  31.  Priestess  of  Isis;  32,  33.  Satyrs 
sitting;  39.  (in  the  centre)  beautiful  black  vase  of  basalt,  with  masks; 
41.  Apollo  Githarosdus,  found  in  1885  near  Marino;  44.  Wounded 
Amazon;  47.  Garyatide;  48.  Trajan;  50.  Diana  beholding  the 
sleeping  Endymion;  53.  Euripides;  60.  So-called  Sulla;  ^62.  2>e- 
mosthenes ,  probjtbly  found  near  Frascati ,  the  ancient  Tusoulum. 
Standing  aloniyC5*67.  Apoxyomenos  (scraper),  an  athlete  cleaning 
his  right  arm  from  the  dust  of  the  palsBstra  with  a  scraping-iron, 
after  Lysippus  (p.  xlv),  found  at  Trastevere  in  1849  (the  flnge^^s  of 
the  right  hand  are  modern ;  and  the  base  belongs  to  another  work) ; 
—  Then,  by  the  second  long  wall:  •71.  Wounded  Amazon  Besting, 
probably  after  a  work  by  Polycletus  (p,  xliii),  arms  and  feet  restored 
by  Thorvaldsen;  81.  Hadrian ;  83.  Juno;  06.  Fortuna  with  cornu- 
copia and  rudder,  from  Ostia ;  *89.  So-called  Hesiod.  92.  Artemis, 
perhaps  the  Messenian  Artemis  Laphria.  •109.  Colossal  Qfowp  of 
the  Nile,  surrounded  by  sixteen  playing  children ,  emblematic  of 
the  sixteen  cubits  which  the  river  rises ;  at  the  back  and  sides  of 
the  plinth  a  humorous  representation  of  a  battle  of  the  pygmies  with 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami,  found  near  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  in 
the  time  of  Leo  X.  (p.  xlv).  In  the  semicircular  space  behind  it, 
on  the  right :  •94.  Figure  ofSpes,  erroneously  restored  as  Proserpine ; 
97A.  Mark  Antony;  97,  99,  101,  103,  105.  Athletes;  106.  Bust  of 
the  triumvir  Lepidus  (?).  On  the  ground  in  this  semicircle  (behind 
the  Nile)  Is  a  mosaic  with  the  Ephesian  Diana,  from  Poggio  Mirteto. 
By  the  long  wall,  farther  on:  111.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus  (see 
No.  26);  •112.  Head  of  Juno  (the  so-called  Juno  Pentiniy,  •114. 
So-called  itfinerva  Mediea,  or  Pallas  Giustiniani  (the  family  to  whom 
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it  formerly  belonged),  In  Parian  marble  (comp.  pp.  156,  210) ;  117. 
Claudius ;  *120.  Satyr  Reposing,  after  Praxiteles  (p.  xlty ;  a  better 
copy  in  the  Oapltoline  Museum,  p.  208);  123.  Lncins  Yerus ;  *126. 
DoryphoruSy  after  Polycletus  (p.  xliil);  129.  Domitian ;  *132.  Mer-    ^^ 
euryy  restoi^^d  by  Canova  (head  ancient^  but  belonging  to  a  dif-  ^/^ 
ferent  flgure)^,.^<..'<^^  y^ 

/^Egyptian  Musbum.  ♦Etruscan  Museum. 
Comp.  Plan,  p.  296. 
e  Egyptian  MuBetim  (Museo  Egixiojj  the  entrance  to  which 
from  the  Sala  a  Croce  Greca  (p.  297),  close  to  the  steps,  is  below 
the  Etruscan  Museum,  in  the  ao-^alled  Torre  de'  VerUi,  Pius  YII. 
purchased  the  nucleus  of  the  collection  from  Andrea  Oaddi;  and 
the  museum  was  much  extended  by  him  and  by  Gregory  XYI.  It 
contains  few  objects  of  great  interest,  but  may  be  yisited  for  the  sake 
of  comparing  Egyptian  with  Hellenic  and  Italian  art 

1st  Book  :  Three  coffins  of  mummies  in  {;reen  basalt,  and  two  in  painted 
wood.  —  2nd  R.:  Statues,  chiefly  from  Hadrian^s  villa  near  Tivoli,  of  Roman 
workmanship  in  the  Egyptian  style  (p.  xlix).  The  Nile,  in  black  marble. 
Oolossal  statue  of  Antinous,  the  favourite  of  Hadrian,  in  white  marble. 
Fine  architectural  fragments,  found  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Isis 
(p.  167).  —  3rd  R. :  Egyptian  colossal  statues :  (1)  Mother  of  Ramses  (Se- 
sostris),  in  black  granite,  between  c2)  two  lions  of  basalt,  from  the  Ther- 
mse  of  Agrippa  (p.  182),  which  formerly  long  adorned  the  Fontanone  deir 
Acqua  Felice  (p.  144)  ^  (3)  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ,  to  the  left  of  him ,  his 
Queen  Arsinoe,  in  red  granite  (from  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  p.  142).  — 
4th  R.  >  Statuettes,  idols,  and  alabaster  vases.  —  5th  R.  (vaulted  corridor): 
Mummies,  sarcophagi.  jSight  statues  of  the  lion-headed  goddess  Pasht,  firom 
the  Tvd;nB  of  Camac.  —  6tib  R. :  Small  idols,  mostly  in  vitreous  paste.  — 
7th  R. :  Small  bronzes,  including  a  situla,  or  bucket-shaped  vessel,  used  in 
the  worship  of  Isis.  —  8th  R. :  Ornaments ;  scarabsei  (stones  cut  in  the 
shape  of  beetles),  etc.  —  9th  R. :  Papyrus  MSS.  —  10th  R. :  Coptic  inscrip- 
tions,' hieroglyphics,  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Small  replica  of  the  ITile  in 
the  Braecio  yuovo  (p.  806).    Model  of  a  pyramid. 

Behind  the  Egyptian  Museum  is  a  room  about  to  be  occupied  by 
the  Assyrian  Antiquities  from  the  excavations  at  Nineveh  (1847), 
presented  to  Pius  IX.  in  1856.  The  collection  includes :  Reliefs  from 
the  palace  of  Sanherib  (704-680  B.C.) :  God  with  a  bird's  head, 
Storming  of  a  city.  Punishment  of  captives.  Baft  crossing  a  river. 
Archers  and  other  soldiers,  etc. ;  also,  a  long  inscription  from  a  build- 
ing of  king  Sargon  (721-704  B.C.) ;  inscription  in  Nabataic  letters, 
from  the  39th  year  of  King  Aretas  of  Damascus  (2nd  Corinth,  xi,  32). 

Ascending  as  indicated  at  p.  297  to  the  passage  into  which  the 
Sola  delta  Riga  and  the  Qallena  dei  Candelabri  (p.  297)  open,  and     >y 
tj^mlng  to  the  left,  up  a  fe^steps,  we  reach  on  the  right  ihe^^f' 

^trance  to  the  — •   "f^t^J^^/fU  'J^'W^'H^i^w^  »  / 

"^  ^Etmsean  MnMam  (]j0iseo  W^rusco  Oregoriano ;  vigors  kno^ 
at  the  door  J  comp.  ground-plan,  p.  296).  The  museu^  founded  by 
Gregory  XVI.  in  1836,  contains  in  its  twelve  rooms  a  number  of 
antiquities  excavated  chiefly  in  1828-36  in  Vulci,  Toscanella,  and 
Ohlusi,  and  other  Etruscan  cities,  conslBtlng  of  statues,  paintings, 
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ases,  golden  ornaments,  and  yarions  domestic  utensils  in  bronze,  all 
extremely  Interesting  as  a  link  in  the  Mstory  of  Italian  art,  and  afford- 
ing some  insight  into  the  habits  of  the  still  mysterious  Etruscans. 

(To  the  left  by  the  log^a,  in  the  space  before  the  door,  is  a  relief  of 
Hedea  •,  right,  hy  the  door,  another  with  a  contest  of  Hercules.) 

I.  Rooh:  Three  sarcophagi  of  terracotta  with  lifesize  figures  of  the 
deceased  on  the  covers.  On  the  walls  numerous  portrait-heads  in  terracotta, 
attractive  from  their  lifelike  conception  of  the  individual  peculiarities  and 
their  naturalistic  reproduction  of  the  same.  —  II.  Room;  to  the  right. 
Numerous  portrait-heads  \  numerous  smaller  cinerary  urns,  some  of  them  of 
alahaster  with  mythological  reliefs,  from  Ghiusi  and  Volterra.  -^  III.  Room  : 
In  the  comers  are  small  cinerary  urns  in  the  form  of  houses  and  huts, 
found  in  the  Italic  (Latin)  graves  (dating  from  the  so-called  first  iron- 
age,  about  the  8th  cent.  B.  G.)  between  Albano  and  Marino,  some,  it  is  said, 
under  a  layer  of  volcanic  tufa.  110.  (Shravestone  of  a  certain  Alegnatos, 
son  of  Drutos,  with  an  early-Latin  and  Celtic  inscription,  from  Todi.  — 
IV.  Room;  left  waU,  near  the  entrance,  154-156.  Fine  terracotta  frieze  from 
Cerveteri;  168.  Relief  in  stucco  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto.  Terracottas: 
*Mercury;  by  the  back  wall;  211,  234.  Fragments  of  female  figures  with 
rich  drapery,  from  Tivoli ;  216.  Lid  of  an  urn,  with  the  dying  Adonis,  an 
interesting  naturalistic  work ;  on  the  wall  to  the  right,  266.  Relief  in  stucco 
of  Venus  and  Adonis;  on  the  walls,  reliefs,  cinerary  runs,  architectural 
fragments.    By  the  window,  small  terracottas. 

The  next  four  rooms  contain  the  OollectioB  of  Vaaea.  These  painted 
vessels  were  partly  imported  from  Greece,  partly  manufactured  in  Etruria 
itself,  where  Vulci,  Ghiusi,  Volterra,  Bomarzo,  etc.,  are  proved  to  have  ex- 
celled in  this  branch  of  art.  The  Etruscans  imitated  the  earlier  Greek  vases 
with  black ,  as  well  as  the  later  with  red  figures,  often  without  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  subjects,  and  with  an  obvious  preference  for  tragic  scenes, 
especially  murders.  In  point  of  drawing  also  they  are  far  inferior  to  the 
Greek  originals.  An  exhaustive  examination  of  the  details  will  be*under- 
taken  by  ttie  scientific  only ;  the  most  interesting  objects  only  need  be  enu- 
merated here.  —  I.  Room  :  Vases  of  the  earliest  style,  with  figures  in  black, 
some  of  them  from  Corinth;  in  the  centre  a  very  ancient  vessel  with  re- 
presentations of  animals.  —  II.  Room  :  In  the  middle,  77.  Ajax  with  the 
body  of  Patroclus;  *78  Achilles  and  Ajax  playing  at  draughts  (with  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  ExeHcui).  To  the  right  of  the  window-wall  are 
prize- vases  of  the  Panathenseui  Festival  |at  Athens ;  under  the  2nd  window, 
two  basins  with  archaic  Latin  inscriptions.  At  the  door,  a  vase  (Ko.  70) 
with  two  men  with  oil-vessels  and  the  inscriptions :  ^O  Father  Zeus,  would 
that  I  were  rich',  and:  ^It  is  already  full  and  even  runs  over'.  —  III.  Room: 
Arched  corridor.  *134.  Hector  parting  from  Priam  and  Hecuba.  At  the  first 
window,  133.  Vase  with  three  handles,  with  representations  of  Apollo  and 
six  Muses.  To  the  left,  on  the  wall,  a  number  of  excellent  vases  with  red 
figures,  including  *84.  Vase  with  admirably-drawn  figure  of  Achilles,  the 
pendant  to  which  is  effaced  beyond  recognition  (Briseis?);  93.  Minerva  and 
Hercules  (Vulci) ;  97.  Apollo  on  a  winged  tripod.  To  the  right,  at  the  centre 
window,  *103.  Large  vase,  with  whitish  ground  and  coloured  designs,  re- 
presenting the  delivery  of  the  infant  Bacchus  to  Silenus ;  on  the  reverse,  mu- 
sicians. In  the  niche  to  the  left  are  large  vases  from  S.  Italy,  with  poly- 
chrome ornamentation  in  gold,  white,  and  violet.  Adjacent,  121.  Humourous 
representation  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury's  visit  to  Alcmene.  Near  the  exit,  a 
vase  with  ancient  fracture  and  repairs.  —  The  IV.  Room  contains  a  large 
collection  of  graceful  and  delicately  painted  goblets.  The  cabinet  contains 
small  vases,  some  of  them  of  irregular  form.  On  the  wall  above  are  copies 
of  paintings  in  a  tomb  at  Vulci,  showing  that  Etruscan  art  was  at  this  period 
completely  Hellenised.  Below,  as  the  imperfectly-interpreted  inscriptions 
appear  to  indicate,  is  a  historical  scene,  an  adventure  oi  Mastama(Servius 
TuUius)  and  Cseles  Vibenna,  besides  mythologiciJ  representations  (Cassan- 
dra, Achilles  slaving  the  victim  for  the  faneral  sacrifice  of  Patroclus).  The 
glass-oasea  contain  ancient  glass  vessels,  many  of  which  are  noticeable  for 
their  fine  workmanship  and  colouring. 
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We  now  return  to  the  sixth  room ,  in  order  thence  to  reach  the  — 
tX.  Rook  on  the  right,  where  Bronset  of  every  description,  domestic  nten- 
sils,  weapons,  ornaments ,  jewellery ,  etc.,  are  arranged.  By  the  wall  to 
the  right,  313.  Statue  of  a  warrior,  found  at  Todi  in  1886,  with  Umbrian  in- 
scription :  Ahal  TrutitU  dunum  dede^  i.e.  Ahala  Tmtidius  donnm  dedit,  prov- 
ing it  to  be  a  votive  offering,  perhaps  to  Mars  (3rd  or  2nd  cent.  B.  C). 
On  the  wall  'as  far  as  the  window ,  helmets ,  shields ,  mirrors  with  en- 
graved designs.  By  the  right  window,  *327.  Oval  cista  of  bronze  from  Vulci, 
with  stamped  reliefs  of  Amazon  battles,  which  when  found  contained  articles 
of  the  female  toilet.     By  the  exit.  Boy  with  a  bird,  in  bronze. 

Passing  through  a  door  on  the  rignt,  we  next  enter  the  X.  Boom,  or 
CoKBiDOK,  where  water-pipes  and  several  small  bronzes  are  preserved. 

[The  XI.  Book  (at  present  closed)  contains  all  kinds  of  vases  (some  of 
the  most  ancient  of  which  are  engraved  with  geometrical  patterns),  as  well 
as  copies  of  Tomb  Paintinga  from  Cometo  and  Vulci,  invaluable  in  the  study 
of  early  Italian  art.  The  most  ancient  style  (down  to  about  B.C.  460)  is  re- 
presented by  the  paintings  on  the  narrow  sides  of  the  saloon  (excepting  the 
scene  over  the  door),  which  somewhat  resemble  early-Greek  designs,  but  are 
ruder  and  more  destitute  of  expression.  The  next  stage  (after  B.C.  460)  is 
exemplified  by  the  designs  on  the  long  wall,  where  the  progress  is  traced 
which  the  Etruscans  had  made  in  the  art  of  drawing  and  in  their  ideas  of 
the  human  figure,  under  the  influence  of  the  Greeks;  at  the  same  time 
Etruscan  peculiarities  are  observable,  especially  in  the  heads,  which  are 
all  in  profile.  These  paintings ,  like  the  preceding,  also  represent  games 
and  dances  performed  in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  third  and  fully-developed 
period  is  represented  by  the  picture,  over  the  door,  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine 
(the  latter  full-face),  which  may  probably  be  regarded  as  coeval  with  those 
in  the  8th  room.  For  economy  of  space  several  rows  of  these  paintings 
are  here  exhibited  one  above  another,  but  in  the  tombs  each  wall  was  em- 
bellished with  a  single  row  only.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  gradual 
expansion  of  the  colour-scale.  The  visitor  should  also  notice  that  the 
paintings  were  intended  to  be  seen  by  an  artificial  Ught,  and  hence  the 
garlands,  plants,  and  bronzes  are  painted  blue  instead  of  green:] 

We  now  return  to  the  9th  room,  where^  immediately  to  the  right,  by  the 
windows,  is  a  glass-cabinet  with  votive  objects,  found  at  the  mineral  springs 
of  Vicarello,  near  the  Lago  di  Bracciano  (p.  892;  chiefly  gold  and  silver 
goblets) ;  bronze  vessels,  rings,  polished  stones.  In  the  centre  of  the  room 
a  cabinet  with  objects  excavated  at  Pompeii  in  presence  of  Pius  IX. ,  in- 
cluding a  fine  equestrian  relief  in  marble.  The  revolving  glass-cabinet  in 
the  centre  contains  golden  ^Ornaments ;  in  the  upper  section  are  arranged  those 
found  in  1829  in  the  tomb  of  the  Begulini-Galassi  at  Cerveteri  (p.  398))  iii  the 
lower  similar  objects  from  other  Etruscan  tombs.  These  show  the  great  skill 
and  taste  in  workmanship  of  this  kind  to  which  the  splendour-loving  Etrus- 
cans had  attained,  and  the  chains,  wreaths,  rings,  etc.,  afford  models  which 
are  rarely  equalled  by  Roman  jewellers  of  the  present  day  (see  Gastellani, 
p.  120).  Many  of  the  objects,  however,  are  not  of  Etruscan  origin ,  but 
were  manufactured  for  export  in  Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  workshops, 
from  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  models.  Of  this  kind  are  the  three  silver 
dishes  plated  with  gold  and  adorned  with  embossed  scenes  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cabinet  (resembling  articles  in  the  Treasure  of  Preeneste,  p.  169), 
and  the  gold  ornaments  to  the  right  and  left  (breastplate,  bracelets,  etc.), 
with  embossed  ornamentation  or  fine  granulated  work.  Opposite  the  2nd 
window,  dQQ.  Bronze  statuette  of  a  boy  with  a  bulla  and  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tion. Then  a  brazier  with  tongs  and  poker.  Opposite  the  3rd  window  is 
(Ho.  207)  a  second,  but  less  perfect  cista,  with  engraving  of  a  group  of 
athletes.  By  the  wall,  205.  Restored  biga;  206.  Arm  in  bronze,  of  admir- 
able workmanship,  found  at  Civitii  Vecchia  along  with  the  dolphin's  tail 
to  the  right  of  the  biga  and  the  spear  on  the  wall  behind;  all  three 
fragments  belonged  to  a  colossal  figure  of  an  emperor  in  the  guise  of 
Heptune.  Beyond,  a  bust  of  a  man  and  several  mirrors  with  designs. 
In  the  cases,  small  bronzes.  By  the  fourth  wall:  candelabra,  cauldrons, 
shields.  The  four-wheeled  censer  (No.  57;  specially  noteworthy)  and  the 
brazen  bed  (Ko.  156)  in  front  of  it,  both  of  great  antiquity,  were  found  in  the 
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aboye-mentioned  grave  of  the  Begulini-Galassi  at  Gerveteri  (oa.  600  B.C.). 
69.  Etruscan  lituus  or  8ignal>trumpet.  By  the  wall  near  the  door:  bronze 
plates  like  shields,  with  heads  in  relief  in  the  middle,  used  as  decora- 
tions for  the  ceilings  and  doors  of  the  graves.  —  In  the  XH.  Rooh,  on 
the  left,  is  an  imitation  of  an  Etruscan  tomb,  with  three  sepulchral  steles, 
■vases,  etc.  \  at  the  entrance  two  lions  from  Vulci.  The  cabinet  in  the  centee 
contains  bronzes  from  Bolsena,  including  two  heads  in  relief  «f  idols  with 
the  attributes  of  several  gods  ^  by  the  window  small  ornaments  and  objectpi^ 
in  glass.    Also  several  Chinese  curiosities.        ^«         #  ^^r 

C.  Liorary.  ^ 

The  Library  and  the  Museum  of  Antiques  may  be  conveniently  visited 
in  succesuon  (adm.  see  pp.  126,  127).  Entrance  p.  296;  for  readers  in  the 
Gortile  di  S.  Damaso,  for  visitors  by  the  glass-door  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  to  the  Sala  a  Groce  Greca  (comp.  pp.  125,  279;  visitors  knock; 
fee  V2-I  fr).    Comp.  Plan,  p.  268. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  popes  began  to  preserve  and  to  collect 
docnments  and  thus  gradually  formed  the  ArchiveB,  which  are  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time  under  Damasus  I.  After  various  losses, 
caused  especially  by  the  migration  to  Avignon,  and  frequent  change 
of  locality,  most  of  the  library  is  now  finally  established  in  the  Vatican 
in  twenty-five  rooms,  in  addition  to  the  great  library-hall.  The 
Archives  comprise  a  large  number  of  the  most  Interesting  and 
important  documents,  especially  of  the  middle  ages,  registers  of  the 
papal  acts,  letters  of  the  popes  from  Innocent  III.  downwards,  and 
correspondence  with  nuncios  and  foreign  courts.  Visitors  and  readers, 
who  require  the  permission  of  the  Cardinal-Secretary,  admitted 
8.30-12  on  the  same  days  as  the  library  is  open  (p.  125). 

Besides  this  collection  of  documents,  the  popes  possessed  their 

private  libraries  until  Nicholas  V.  instituted  a  public  Lihrary,  with 

9000  vols.,  and  appointed  Oiovanni  Tortelli  as  the  first  librarian. 

The  library  was  neglected  and  dispersed  by  his  successors.  Sixtus  IV. 
was  the  first  to  revive  the  institution ;  he  assigned  a  locality  undciir  the 
Sistine  Chapel  for  the  collection,  appointed  Platina  (1475)  director ,  and  set 
apart  definite  revenues  for  its  maintenance.  Thus  endowed,  it  increased  stead- 
ily, and  the  allotted  space  became  more  and  more  inadequate,  until  in  1588 
SixTus  V.  caused  the  present  magnificent  edifice  to  be  erected  by  Domenieo 
FontanOy  intersecting  the  great  court  of  Bramante.  To  this  ever-increasing 
collection  several  considerable  libraries  have  been  added  by  purchase  or 
donation,  some  of  which  are  catalogued  and  preserved  separately.  In  1623  the 
Elector  Maximilian  presented  to  the  Pope  the  Bibliotheca  Palatina  of  Heidel- 
berg, when  the  town  was  taken  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  and  in  1657  the 
Bibl.  Urhinas^  founded  by  Duke  Federigo  da  Montefeltro,  in  1690  the  B, 
Reginensis^  once  the  property  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  in  1746 
the  B.  Ottoboniana^  purchased  by  Alex.  VIII.  (Ottobuoni),  were  added.  In 
1797,  843  MSS.  were  carried  off"  by  the  French  but  were  restored  in  1814. 
with  the  exception  of  38  from  the  B.  Palatina  which  were  returned  to 
Heidelberg.  In  1816  the  German  MSS.  (848  in  number)  of  the  same  collec- 
tion were  also  restored  to  Heidelberg. 

The  Vatican  Library  now  contains  upwards  of  26,000 MSS.,  of 
which  about  19,000  are  Latin,  4000  Greek,  and  2000  Oriental. 
The  principal  librarian  is  a  cardinal ,  who  in  ordinary  business  Is 
represented  by  the  under-librarian  and  two  custodians.  Permission 
to  use  the  library  (p.  125)  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Oardinal- 
Secretary  on  the  recommendation  of  the  traveller's  ambassador ,  or 
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of  a  learned  institiitioii,  the  applicant  stating  the  branch  of  study 

contemplated. 

Visitors  first  enter  (by  the  glass-door,  mentioned  at  p.  296,  opposite  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  Mnseum  of  Statuary)  a  long  Ck>BRiD0B  oelow  the 
Galleria  dei  Gandelabri,  divided  into  several  rooms  and  sections.  —  Sec- 
tion I :  Mdseo  PaoFANO :  To  the  right,  by  the  door :  *  Bronte  Head  of  Au- 
gustut^  one  of  the  finest  extant  portrait -heads  of  that  emperor;  left,  on 
the  table ,  a  small,  .finely  executed  head  of  Venus.  The  closed  cabinets 
contain  beautiful  ancient  and  modern  ornaments,  etc. ;  t.g.  in  the  2nd  cab- 
inet (left).  Oriental  bronses  and  articles  in  gold,  hair  found  in  an  ancient 
tomb,  etc.  —  At  the  entrance  to  the  next  room,  or  section,  are  two  por- 
phyry columns  from  the  Thermae  of  Constantine  (p.  160),  on  each  of  which 
are  carved  the  figures  of  two  kings.  —  The  frescoes  of  scenes  from  the  lives 
of  Hus  VI.  and  Pius  VII.  possess  little  interest.  —  The  following  rooms 
contain  the  Bibliotheea  Ottoboniana  y  the  BibUotheea  Reginensis,  and  the 
MSS.  of  the  Vatican  library.  —  Continuation  of  the  corridor,  see  below. 

We  now  turn  to  the  left  and  enter  the  Obxat  Hau.,  77  yds.  long, 
16  yds.  wide,  and  29  ft.  high,  supported  by  6  pillars,  constructed  by 
Fontana  and  paved  with  marble  by  Pius  IX.  The  paintings  (of  the  17th 
cent.)  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Sixtus  V.,  are  interesting  on 
account  of  the  views  of  the  buildings  of  that  pope,  who  entirely  altered 
the  E.  part  of  Borne  (Bione  Monti).  By  the  walls  and  round  the  pillars 
are  46  small  cabinets  containing  tiie  MSS.;  the  antique  vases  upon  the 
cabinets  are  of  little  interest.  The  most  celebrated  MSS.  are  exhibited  in 
glass-cases:  celebrated  palimpsest  of  the  Bepublic  of  Cicero,  Dante  with 
miniatures  by  Oiulio  Clovio^  the  ritual  of  Cardinal  Ottobuoni;  breviary  of 
King  Matthias  Corvinus;  celebrated  MSS.  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (5th 
cent),of  Virgil  (5th  cent.),  and  Terence  (the  so-called  'BembinusS  of  the 
4th  cent.)  •,  also  autographs  of  Petrarch  and  Tasso ;  and  a  small  volume  of 
Henry  VIIFs  love  letters  to  Anne  Boleyn.  Also  a  number  of  gifts  presented 
to  the,  popes :  Sevres  candelabrum  presented  by  Napoleon  I.  to  Pius  VII. ; 
a  cross  of  malachite,  from  Prince  Demidoff*,  two  vases  of  Berlin  porcelain, 
presented  by  Fred.  William  IV.  after  his  last  visit  to  Bome,  to  Pius  IX. 
vase  of  Sevres  porcelain,  presented,  by  C^harles  IX.;  vase  of  Scottish 
granite,  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  Card.  Antonelli; 
font,  in  Sevres  porcelain,  in  which  the  Prince  Imperial  (d.  1879)  was 
baptised,  presented  by  Napoleon  III.  to  Pius  IX. ;  malachite  vase,  presented 
by  £mp.  Nicholas  to  Gregory  XVI. ;  three  Sevres  vases,  a  gift  of  Marshal 
MacMahon  to  Pius  IX. ;  large  vase  of  oriental  alabaster,  presented  by  the 
Khedive  Ibrahim  Pasha  of  Kgvpt  to  Pius  IX. ;   vases  of  Berlin  porcelain, 

Presented  by  King  William  I.  of  Prussia,  afterwards  German  Emperor;  huge 
lock  of  malachite,  from  the  Grand-duke  Constantine  of  Bussia.  —  in  the 
adjoining  Bbadino  Booms  are  suspended  the  portraits  of  the  cardinal-librar- 
ians, framed  papyrus-scroUs,  and  a  facsimile  of  the  two  columns  from  the 
Triopiom  of  Herodes  Atticus  on  the  Via  Appia ,  with  an  imitation  of  an- 
cient Attic  characters,  the  originals  of  which  are  in  Naples. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  through  the  Great  Hall  to  the  Cobbidor, 
the  continuation  of  which  is  i^so  divided  into  sections.  The  two  first  sec- 
tions contain  the  Latin  MSS.  of  the  Palatine  and  Urbino  libraries.  In  the  first, 
over  the  entrance,  is  represented  the  Interior  of  SS.  Apostoli ;  over  the  egress. 
Interior  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter ;  in  the  second,  over  the  entrance,  the 
Erection  of  the  Vatican  Obelisk  by  Fontana  (see  p.  269);  over  the  egress, 
St.  Peter's,  according  to  Mich.  Angelo*s  design.  In  the  third  section,  quattro- 
centists  and  oriental  MSS. ;  by  the  sides  of  the  egress,  two  ancient  portrait- 
statues  ,  1.  the  orator  Aristides ,  r.  Lysias.  —  We  next  enter  the  — 

Huaenm  of  Ohzistian  Antiquities  (superintendent,  ComiMndettore  Oiov, 
Batt,  de  Boi»().  The  1st  Boom  contains  curiosities  from  the  catacombs  and 
ancient  church-furniture:  lamps,  glasses,  gems,  statuettes,  pictures,  altar- 
pieces,  crosses,  etc.,  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  preserved  under  glass. 
Second  ease  on  the  right:  several  fine  diptychs  and  triptychs  in  ivory.  — 
The  2nd  Boom,  the  Stantu  de'  Fapirit  with  ceiling -paintings  by  lUiph. 
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MengSy  is  flllod  with  documents  on  papyrus  of  the  6-8th  cent.,  found  at 
Bavenna.  —  The  glass-cabinets  of  the  8rd  Boom  contain  a  large  number  of 
small  pictures  of  ttie  13-15th  cent.,  unfortunately  not  distinctly  visible.  On 
the  wall  of  the  egress,  on  the  right,  a  Russian  painted  calendar  in  the  form 
of  a  cross ,  of  the  17th  cent. ;  next  to  it  a  large  cross  of  rock-crystal ,  on 
which  the  Passion  is  represented,  by  Valeria  VicentinOy  presented  by  Pius  IX. 
The  handsome  carved  priedieu  of  Pius  IX.  is  of  French  workmanship.  The 
adjoining  room,  formerly  the  Ohapel  of  Pius  V.,  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
Oiorgio  Vasari^  and  containing  a  Cktbinet  of  Cdtu  (not  shown)  which  was 
seriously  pillaged  in  1797  and  1849,  contains  a  large  portrait  of  Pius  IX.  in 
his  papal  robes,  in  stained  glass.  In  this  and  the  following  room  are  also 
deposited  the  numerous  addresses  which  Pius  IX.  received  in  the  course 
of  his  pontificate.  —  To  the  right  in  the  third  room  is  the  e&ta>ance  to  a 
collection  of  — 

Ancient  Pictures  (admission  only  for  extra  fee).  On  the  floor,  ancient 
mosaics.  On  the  right  wall:  Fhsedra  and  Scylla-,  above,  Ulysses  and  Circe ^ 
then  the  so-called  *Aldobrandine  IfuptiaUy  one  of  the  finest  ancient  pictures 
in  existence,  found  in  Rome  in  1606;  next  to  it,  to  the  left.  Warrior  in 
armour,  found  at  Ostia  in  1868 ;  above  it,  Ulysses  encountering  the  Lsestry- 
gones-,  to  the  left,  by  a  door.  Ship  being  loaded,  found  at  Ostia.  By  the 
window,  oriental  gold  and  silver  trinkets  and  plate,  presented  by  the 
Emperor  of  Siam  to  Pius  IX.  To  the  left  and  right  of  these :  Myrrha  and 
Pasiphae.  By  the  long  wall,  farther  on :  the  spies  of  Ulysses  among  the 
Leestrygones ;  below,  a  chariot  with  Cupids;  to  the  right,  sacrificial  pro- 
cession in  front  of  a  statue  of  Artemis;  (to  the  left,  a  boat  mounted  on  a 
waggon,  probably  connected  with  the  worship  of  Isis  (Isidis  navigium). 
Then,  Ulysses  in  the  infernal  regions;  below  it,  an  unknown  female  figure 
and  Canace.  The  six  named  mythological  figures  of  women  c^ebrated  for 
their  misfortune  in  love  are  from  Tor  Marancia.  The  representations  from 
the  Odyssey  were  found  on  the  Esquiline.  —  An  adjacent  cabinet  contains 
a  collection  of  Ancient  Tilestampt  emd  Majolica^  transferred  from  the  papal 
summer-palace  at  Castel  Gondolfo. 

[The  so-called  Appartamenti  Borgia,  in  which  a  museum  of  Hediseval 
and  Renaissance  art  is  to  be  accommodated,  are  adorned  with  interesting 
paintings,  but  are  at  present  closed.  We  first  enter  the  so-called  Toabb 
BoROiA  (p.  279),  two  small  rooms,  the  first  of  which  is  adorned  with  stucco 
ceiling -ornamentation  by  Oiovanni  da  Udine  and  Perin  del  Vaga.  The 
paintings  on  the  spandrils  and  the  prophets  and  sibyls  in  the  lunettew  are 
ascribed  to  PinturiceMo  (?).  In  the  second  room  are  twelve  apostles  and 
prophets  by  Pinturicchio.  The  decorations  in  both  rooms  are  much  damaged. 
—  We  descend  a  few  steps,  and  enter  the  Hall  of  the  Libbbal  Abts: 
Astrologia  (above  the  window),  Grammatica,  Dialectica,  Rhetorica,  Geo- 
metria,  Arithmetica,  Musica,  all  by  Pinturiechio.  —  The  following  Room 
was  also  painted  by  Pinturiechio :  on  the  rear-wall,  St.  Catharine*s  disputation 
before  the  Emperor  Maximinus;  on  the  entrance-wall,  SS.  Anthony  the 
Abbot  and  Paul  the  Hermit  in  the  Theban  desert;  Meeting  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth ;  above  the  window.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian ;  on  the  exit- 
wall,  Susanna,  St.  Barbara;  on  the  ceiling.  Legend  of  Osiris  (the  Apis 
bull  is  a  reference  to  the  arms  of  the  Borgia  fainily).  —  III.  Room.  On 
the  rear-wall.  Annunciation  and  Xativity ;  on  the  entrance-wall,  Adoration 
fo  the  Magi,  Resurrection  t  above  the  window.  Ascension ;  on  the  exit-wall, 
Pentecost,  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.,  all  by  Pinturiechio  —  The  last  large 
Saloon,  containing  Cardinal  Mai^s  Libbart,  is  adorned  with  paintings  and 
stucco-work  by  Oiav.  da  Udine  and  Perin  del  Vaga^  in  bad  preservation.] 


The  Studio  del  MosaicOy  oi  Papal  Manufactory  of  Afo«aie,  is 
under  the  gallery  of  the  inscriptions ;  entrance  in  the  left  angle  of 
the  farther  side  of  the  Cortile  di  S.  Damaso  (p.  279).  Peimessi  ob- 
tained at  the  Segretaiia,  of  the  Maggiordomo,  on  week-days  from 
9  to  1  o'clock.   Niunerons  workmen  are  employed  here  In  copying 
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celeT)rated  pictoies  for  cliaiches,  etc.  The  material  used  is  a  kind  of 
coloured  glass ^  of  which  there  aie  said  to  be  26,000  different  shades. 
—  The  papal  Armoury  and  the  Mint  (La  Zecca;  now  In  the  hands 
of  government)  near  the  Vatican  contain  a  few  objects  of  interest, 
e.g.  a3l  the  papal  coins  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  I.,  and  most  of  the 
dies  since  Martin  Y. 

d.  The  Iinngara. 

The  Borgo  is  connected  with  Trastevere  by  the  Via  dblla  Lun- 
GAAA,  V4M.  in  length,  constracted  by  Julius  II.  The  Borgo  is 
quitted  by  the  Porta  di  8,  Spirito  (PL  II,  9;  p.  268),  begun  by 
Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger,  and  occupying  nearly  the  same 
site  as  the  old  Gate  of  the  Saxons.  —  Immediately  to  the  right 
diverges  a  broad  road  ascending  the  hill  in  a  curve.  This  is  the  N. 
approach  to  the  Passeggiata  Margherita ,  described  on  p.  321.  At 
the  top  it  traverses  the  former  garden  of  the  convent  of  8,  OnopriOj 
whither  also  the  steep  Via  di  S.  Onofrio  ascends  direct  in  5  min. 
from  the  gateway. 

8.  Onofrio  (PI.  II,  9),  on  the  slope  of  the  Janiculum,  erected  about 
1430  in  honour  of  the  Egyptian  hermit  Honuphrius,  is  adjoined  by 
a  monastery  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome.  The  church  and  monastery 
are  preceded  by  a  colonnade  of  eight  columns ;  in  the  lunettes  to  the 
right  are  thr^e  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome  by  Domenichino 
(Baptism,  Chastisement,  Trance).   If  the  church  is  closed,  visitors 

ring  (r.)  at  the  door  of  the  monastery  (1/2  fif.). 

Lbpt  SiDB.  The  ist  Chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Torquato 
TassOjWho  died  in  this  monastery  in  1595;  the  monument  was  erected  by 
Pius  IX.  in  1857,  the  statue  is  by  De  Fabris.  In  the  2nd  chapel,  the  tomb- 
titone  of  the  linguist  Card.  Mezzofanti  (d.  1849).  —  Bight  8idb.  The  2nd 
chapel  contains  a  Madonna,  altar-piece  by  Ann.  Carracci.  At  the  end  of  the 
right  wall :  monument  of  Archbp.  Oiov.  Sacchi  (d.  1505) ;  in  the  lunette 
St.  Anna  teaching  the  Madonna  to  read,  by  Pinturicchio.  The  Tbibune 
contains  restored  frescoes  by  Bald.  Pwuxei, 

The  MoNASTEBT  contains,  in  a  passage  on  the  first  floor,  a  Ma- 
donna with  the  donor,  an  admirable  fresco  of  the  school  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  (Boltraffio?)^  which  has  unfortunately  been  much  injured 
by  retouching  (the  attitude  of  the  raised  arm  of  the  child,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  entirely  spoiled).  The  cell  is  still  shown  in  which 
Tasso  resided,  when  about  to  receive  the  laurels  on  the  Capitol,  and 
in  which  he  died ,  25th  April,  1595.  It  contains  his  bust  in  wax, 
taken  from  the  cast  of  his  face,  his  portrait  (by  Balbi,  1864),  auto- 
graph ,  etc.  —  On  the  hill-slope ,  to  the  left  of  the  monastery,  are 
the  remains  of  an  oak  (shattered  by  lightning  in  1842  and  again 
seriously  injured  by  a  storm  in  1891),  under  which  Tasso  was  in 
the  habit  of  sitting.    Admirable  view. 

In  the  LuNOA&A,  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  a  chain-bridge  (PI.  II, 
9, 12;  toll  5  0.);  on  the  opposite  bank  rises  S.  Giovanni  del  Fiorentini 
(p.  192).    Opposite  the  bridge,  in  theLungara,  is  the  extensive 
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Palazzo  Salviati  (PI.  II,  9),  "with  a  handsome  conrt  of  tlie  16th  cent., 
■now  a  *Collegio  Militare'  (cadet  academy).    The  adjacent  garden 
includes  the  University  Botanical  Qarden, 
y      Abont  ^U  M.  from  the  Porta  S.  Spirito  and  opposite  the  Pal. 
yy^orsini  (p.  ol6),  to  the  left,  j^s  the  entrance  to  tl^e^^y^        m-^m 

f/r,  **Villa  Famesina  (PI.  nTn  tA^-^^^^f^^S^^^^^^ 
J  bring  hand-mirrors],  the  garden  of  which,  extending  to  the  Tiber, 
has  been  greatly  curtailed  by  the  recent  alterations  made  In  the 
course  of  the  river  (p.  266).  The  small  two-storied  building,  an 
exceedingly  pleasing  Renaissance  edifice,  was  erected  about  1508-11 
by  BoHd.  Perusst  for  the  papal  banker  Agostino  Ohigi,  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  art  and  patron  of  Raphael  (see  pp.  186,  192).  In  1580 
Cardinal  Al.  Famese  inherited  the  villa,  which  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Famese  family  until  the  extinction  of  the  latter 
in  1731.  It  then  passed  to  the  king  of  Naples;  and  in  1861  it  was 
let  by  Francis  II.  for  99  years  to  the  duke  of  Ripalda. 

From  the  garden  we  enter  a  hall  (64  ft.  long,  23  ft.  wide)  on  the 
ground-floor  between  two  projecting  wings,  originally  open  but  now 
enclosed  with  windows.  The  ceiling,  with  its  pendentlves  and 
spandrils,  was  designed  by  Raphael  (1518-20),  and  decorated  by 
Oiulio  Romano ,  France^  Penni ,  and  others  of  his  pupils ,  with 
twelve  illustrations  of  th«f*MYTH  op  Psyche,  which  are  among  the 
most  charming  creations  of  the  master  (comp.  p.  Ixvlil).  Raphael  has 
followed  the  account  of  Apuleius,  a  Latin  author  of  the  2nd  cent 
A.  D.  much  read  during  the  Renaissance  period,  but  has  restricted 
himself  to  the  incidents  that  took  place  in  Olympus.  A  very  plaus- 
ible suggestion  has  recently  been  made  that  the  walls  were  intended 
to  be  covered  with  representations  of  the  much  more  dramatically 
effective  scenes  that  took  place  on  earth ,  in  Psyche's  palace.  But 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  latter ,  and  in  spite  of  G.  Maratta's  un- 
fortunate restoration  which  has  especially  injured  the  blue  ground, 
the  whole  produces  a  charming  and  brilliant  effect  owing  to  the 
indestructible  beauty  of  the  designs.   The  room  is  justly  regarded 

as  unique  of  its  kind,  even  in  a  period  so  rich  in  noble  creations  of  art. 
X^^    The  series  of  illustrations  begins  on  the  left,  and  is  continaed  to  the 
^ /right  on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance.    The  fable  of  Apuleius  may  be 
^  briefly  told  as  follows.  A  certain  king  has  three  daughters,  of  whom  Psyche, 
I  the  youngest,  excites  the  jealousy  of  Venus  by  her  beauty.    The  goddess 
'accordingly  directs  her  son  Cupid  to  punish   the  princess  by  inspiring  her 
'with  love  for  an  unworthy  individual  (1).   Cupid  himself  becomes  enamoured 
'  of  her ,   shows  her  to  the  Graces  (2) ,  and  carries  her  off  (this  is  the  best 
preserved  of  the  paintings).    He  visits  her  by  night  only,   warning  her  not 
VMo  indulge  in  curiosity  as  to  his  appearance.    Psyche,  however,  instigated 
V^  ^6'  envious  sisters,  disobeys  the  injunction.    She  lights  a  lamp,  a  drop 
of  heated  oil  from  which  awakens  her  sleeping  lover.    Cupid  upbraids  her, 
^d  quits  her  in  anger.    Psyche  wanders  about,  filled  with  despair.    Mean- 
while Venus  has  been  informed   of  her  son's  attachment,   imprisons  him, 
and  requests  Juno  and  Ceres  to  aid  her  in  seeking  for  Psyche,  which  both 
goddesses  decline  to  do  (3).   She  then  drives  in  her  dove-chariot  to  Jupiter  (i), 
and  begs  him  to  grant  her   the  assistance  of  Mercury  (5).    Her  request  is 
complied  with ,   and  Mercury   flies   forth   to  search  for  Psyche  (8).    Venuj 
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fttykments  ber  in  eyeiy  conceivable  manner,  and  imposes  impossible  tasks 
on  her,  which,  however,  with  the  aid  of  friends  she  is  enabled  to  perform. 
At  length  she  is  desired  to  bring  a  casket  from  the  infernal  regions  (7),  and 
even  this,  to  Uie  astonishment  of  Venus,  she  succeeds  in  accomplishing  (8). 
Cupid,  having  at  length  escaped  from  his  captivity,  begs  Jupiter  to  grant 
him  Psyche;  Jupiter  grants  his  request,  kisses  Mm  (8),  and  commands 
tfercury  to  summon  the  gods  to  deliberate ,  and  to  conduct  Psyche  to 
Olympus  (10).  Psyche  api>ear8  in  the  assemoly  of  the  gods  and  Mercury 
hands  her  ttie  draught  of  immortality  (ceiling-painting  on  the  right).  The 
gods  celebrate  the  nuptial-banquet  (ceiling-painting  on  the  left).  —  Below  i 
the  apandrils ,  fourteen  Cupids  with  divine  attributes.  The  garlands  ^^^ } 
closing  the  different  paintings  are  by  Qiovanni  da  Udi-M.  ^^ 

The  apartment  adjoining  the  entrance  hall  on  the  left,  which  was 
also  once  withont  the  protecting  windows,  contains  a  second  mytho- 
logical picture  hy  JSapAa«{,  which  is  no  less  charming  than  the  Psyche 
series,  and  even  far  surpasses  them  in  point  of  execution,  being 
painted  entirely  hy  the  master's  own  hand  in  1514:  ♦♦Galatba, 
borne  across  the  sea  in  a  conch,  and  surrounded  hy  Nymphs,  Tritons, 
and  Cupids.  To  the  left,  8eba8tiano  del  Pionibo  painted  the  Poly- 
phemus trying  in  vain  to  move  the  heart  of  Galatea  by  his  love-songs 
(restored  and  ruined  in  the  18th  cent.).  The  *Ceiliftg -paintings, 
masterly  in  design  and  execution,  by  BcUdassare  Peruzzi,  represent 
the  starry  heavens  in  a  border  painted  to  resemble  plastic  work. 
The  large  picture  presents  the  constellation  of  Perseus  and  the 
chariot,  with  the  nymph  Callisto  as  the  charioteer ;  in  the  fourteen 
pointed  arehes  are  other  constellations ,  and  in  the  ten  hexagonal 
spaces,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  gods  of  the  seven 
planets,  mostly  arranged  in  groups.  The  lunettes  were  afterwards 
filled  by  8eb,  del  Piombo  (shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Rome)  with 
scenes  firom  the  kingdom  of  the  air  and  from  metamorphoses  in 
which  human  beings  are  changed  into  birds.  —  The  restoration 
carried  out  in  1861-70  in  this  and  the  entrance-hall  have  had  only  a 
modified  success. 

The  subjects  in  the  lunettes  are  taken  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
but  the  meaning  is  not  in  every  case  clear.  S.  end  wall:  1.  Tereus  with 
Philomela  and  Procne  (?X5  2.  Daughters  of  Cecrops  and  Erichthonius.  Long 
wall:  3.  Daedalus  and  Icarus;  4.  Juno  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  peacocks: 
5.  Scylla  kills  her  father  Nisus  by  cutting  off  his  purple  hair;  6.  Phcethon: 
7.  Boreas  and  Oreithyia.  N.  end  wall:  8.  Flora  and  Zephyr ^  9.  Colossal 
head  in  charcoal,  said  to  have  been  drawn  by  Michael  Angela,  but  by^^* 
modern  critics  ascribed  to  Peruzzi.  The  landscapes  are  erroneously  attri*'^''^ 
buted  to  Gasp.  Poussin.    ^t-'^'uC^*  ^^^ 

The  Uppsb  Floob  of  ^e  Famesina,  to  which  however,  visitors  are 
seldom  admitted,  contains  in  the  I.  Room.  {Salone)  fine  architectural 
scenes  by  Bald.  Perutzi  (View  of  Rome,  the  Borgo,  Janiculum,  etc.),  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  this  kind  of  deceptive  painting.  Peruzzi  also 
executed  the  frieze  of  mythological  scenes.  Entrance  wall :  Deucalion  and 
the  flood,  Apollo  and  Daphne.  Long  wall :  Venus  and  Adonis,  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  Race  of  Pelops  and  GSnomaus,  Parnassus,  Triumph  of  Venus 
Exit  wall:  Endymion  and  Luna,  Cepbalus  and  Procris.  Over  the  fire- 
place :  Vulcan's  forge.  —  II.  Bbpboom.  ^Sodoma ,  Marriage  of  Alexander 
and  Roxana,  painted  in  1511-12.  The  conception  of  this  masterpiece  is 
based  on  Lucian's  description  of  a  painting  by  ^tion:  Alexander  is 
conducted  by  Cupids  to  the  nuptial  couch  of  Roxana;  Hymen  and  Hephces- 
tion,  the  bridesman,  stand  lost  in  admiration  ;  other  Cupids  play  with  the 
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weapons  of  Alexander.  —  Exit- wall:  Sodoma^  Family  of  Darins  in  prM- 
enee  of  Alexander.  —  The  third  picture,  Alexander  on  Bacephalus.  is 
a  poor  work  by  an  affected  Roman  artist  of  the  second  half  of  the  l6th 
century. 

Ou  the  Other  side  of  the  Lungara,  opposite  the  Farnesina,  is  the 
'TalAszo  Corsizii  (PI.  II,  11),  formerly  the  property  of  the  Riarii, 
purchased  by  Clement  XII.  for  his  nephew  Card.  Neri  Corsini  in 
1729,  and  altered  by  Fuga.  In  1668-89  it  was  occupied  by  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  who  died  here,  J  9th  April,  1689.  In  1884  the 
palace  was  purchased  by  government  and  assigned  to  the  i2.  Accade- 
mia  d€  Lincei,  or  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  A  double  staircase 
ascends  from  the  principal  portal  to  the  1st  floor,  where  thePicxuBE 
GALLBB7  is  situated  (adm.,  pp,  126,  127).  Among  a  great  number 
of  mediocre  and  inferior  works  are  a  few  pictures  of  rare  merit. 
Catalogues  in  each  room. 

ist  Boon:  1,  6.  Bloemen  (Orizzonie),  Landscapes^  2,  4.  ^oeateZ^t,  Land- 
scapes. This  room  also  generally  contains  a  small  Holy  Family  by  Bat- 
oni.  By  one  of  the  walls  a  well-preserved  ancient  sarcophagus  with  sea- 
gods,  from  Porto  d'Anzio. 

2nd  Rook  I  4.  Jac.  Bassano^  Holy  Family;  12.  Elis.  Siraniy  Madonna  in 
a  glory;  15.  O.  Po««tn  (?),  Landscape;  17,  19.  5ercAew»  (?),  Landscapes  with 
cattle;  20.  Lod.  Carracci,  Pieta.  A  fine  Madonna  (No.  90)  by  Carlo  Dolci 
is  also  generally  here.  On  a  table  in  the  centre  stands  the  ^Oorsinian  Vast 
in  silver,  with  the  Purification  of  Orestes  in  chased  work  (antique).  On 
the  walls,  a  number  of  ancient  heads,  some  of  them  interesting.  To  the 
right  is  the  — 

3rd  Room:  *1.  (Tuerctno,  Ecce  Homo;  4,  5.  Peter s^  Sea-pieces;  9.  Andrea 
del  8arto  (1)^  Madonna;  17.  CaravaggiOy  Madonna;  23.  Bothj  Beautiful  even- 
ing landscape;  26.  Fra  BartolommeOy  Madonna,  resembling  Raphael's  Ma- 
donna Ganigiani ;  43.  Sarac^ni^  Martyrdom  of  two  saints ;  44.  After  Raphael^ 
Julius  U.;  50.  School  of  TiHan,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  (original  at  Naples); 
55.  Neiherlandieh  School,  Kitchen-scene;  63.  Conea,  Adoration  of  the  Magi; 
61.  Vasari^  Holy  Family;  52.  Saraceni^  Vanity;  84.  Borgognone,  Cavalry 
skirmish;  88.  C.  Dolci,  Ecce  Homo. 

4th  Room:  11.  Outdo  Reni,  Herodias;  16.  0,  Rent,  Madonna;  22.  Ba- 
roccio,  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalene;  27.  Lod.  Carracci.  Heads  as  studies; 
35.  Parmigianino y  Four  heads;  Maratta,  40.  Portrait  of  his  daughter;  41. 
Copy  of  Seb.  del  Piombo^t  female  portrait  (so-called  Fomarina)  in  the  tribuna 
of  the  TJfflzi;  43.  Maratta,  Madonna;  47.  Poelemburg  (?),  Landscape  with  the 
judgment  of  Paris,  after  Raphael;  44.  A^er  DUrer,  Hare;  also  eleven. small 
pictures  from  military  life,  erroneously  attributed  to  CalloL  Ancient  marble 
chair  with'  reliefs,  found  near  the  Lateran. 

5th  Room,  in  which  Christina  of  Sweden  is  said  to  have  died :  Ceiling- 
decorations  of  the  school  of  the  Zuccheri.  12.  Carlo  Dolci,  St.  Agnes ; 
14.  Maratta,  Annunciation;  20.  Lar^franco,  Polyphemus  and  Ulysses;  23. 
Franc.  Alhani,  Madonna  v  44.  Mare.  Venusti,  Holy  Family,  designed  by 
Mchael  Angelo;  50.  Salv.  Rom,  Card-players ;  51.  Marc.  Ventuti  (7),  Sculptor. 
—  In  this  room  also  is  an  ancient  Mosaic  (beside  No.  23),  representing  two 
restive  oxen,  with  the  plough  and  driver. 

6th  Room,'  containing  an  interesting  collection  of  portraits:  *43.  Oer- 
man  Master  (not  DUrer),  Cardinal;  19.  German  Master  (not  Holbein^  Por- 
trait of  a  man,  much  retouched  (1536);  *20.  G.  Romano,  Monsgr.  Ghiberti; 
22.  Rembrandt  (?) ,  Old  woman ;  23.  Unknown  Master  (not  Giorgione),  Por- 
trait of  a  man;  26.  Spanish  School,  Portrait;  32.  Van  Dyck,  Portrait;  34. 
Nativity  of  Mary,  after  Durer's  woodcut ;  47.  Rubens  {^),  Portrait;  50.  Titian, 
Card.  Alex.  Farnese,  freely  retouched. 

7th  Room:  ♦13.  G.  Poussin,  Landscape;  21.  Luca  Giordano,  Christ  as  a 
boy  in  the  Temple;  22,  *23,  24.  Fra  Angelieo,  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
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Last  Judgment,  Ascenaion^   80.  is  erroneoualy  attributed  to   TUUm;   31, 

32.  N.  Pouttiny  Landscapes. 

8th  Rooh:  6.  Claude  Lorrain  (?),  Landscape^  *7.  O.  Pouuin,  Land- 
scape ;  10.  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio^  History  of  Niobe,  design  in  tlie  form  of 
afriese*,  11.  N.  Poussin^  Holy  Family^  12.  Ere.  Orandi,  St.  Geoi^^  13. 
Cfuido  Reni,  La  Contemnlazione ;  *15,  21,  23.  O.  Poussiiiy  Landscapes^  24. 
CfuerdnOy  St.  Jerome;  25.  Bibera,  St.  Jerome-,  *40.  MurillOy  Madonna.  — 
The  adjoining  Oabikbt  contains  pictures  of  the  older  Florentine  and  Sienese 
schools,  most  of  them  of  little  ralue,  and  badly  preserved.  23.  Oher. 
Stamina y  Madonna;  26.  After  Pemgino^  Madonna. 

9th  Booh  :  2.  Tenters,  Interior  of  a  stable ;  8.  Lod.  Carraeciy  Pietjt,  sketch 
for  Ko.  20  in  the  2nd  B. ;  9.  Velagqueg,  Innocent  X.  (copy  of  the  picture  in 
the  Pal.  Doria);  28,  29.  Salv.  Rota,  Battles;  36  TUian  (?),  Portrait;  49. 
Oherardesea  da  Siena^  Madonna. 

The  Library  of  this  palace  (adm. ,  see  p.  125;  entrance  by  the  prin- 
cipal portal;  traverse  the  open  corridor  to  the  right  before  the  main  stair- 
case, and  ascend  the  winding  staircase  to  the  1st  floor),  founded  by  Card. 
Keri  Gorsini,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Rome.  Its  eight  rooms  contain 
numerous  MSS.  and  books  of  great  value,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive 
collections  of  Engravings  in  the  world. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Lungara  stands  the  Hnieo  Torlonia  (PI.  II, 
10 ;  entrance  Vicolo  Ooisinl  5),  the  property  of  Prince  Don  Gfiulio 
Torlonia,  containing  the  most  extensiye  collection  of  antiquities 
in  Rome  after  those  at  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol  (not  open  to 
the  public).  The  collection,  which  inclndes  over  600  objects  from 
almost  every  epoch  of  Graeco -Roman  art,  consists  chiefly  of  the 
contents  of  the  former  Galleria  Giustiniani,  of  a  number  of  works 
formerly  in  the  Villa  Albani,  and  of  the  yield  of  the  late  Prince 
Torlonia's  excavations.  Catalogue  by  P.  E,  Visconti. 

IsT  GoBBiDOB  ( CompartmenU  I-X).  4.  Venus  with  the  cestus;  19.  Isis; 
20.  Egyptian  deity  Bes ;  24.  Head  of  an  athlete  (in  the  style  of  Lysippus) ; 
25.  Athlete  restored  as  Hercules  (in  the  style  of  Polycletus) ;  30.  Lysias  (?) ; 

33.  Isocrates;  43.  Herod  Agrippa;  44.  Juba  of  Mauretania  (?);  47.  Venus 
Anadyomene;  49.  Aristotle;  60.  Head  of  Hypnos,  the  god  of  sleep;  60. 
Leda  and  the  swan. 

2nd  Coksidob  (Comp,  XI-XX).  ^64.  Sitting  figure  of  Livia,  admirable 
in  attitude  and  in  the  disposal  of  the  drapery  (comp.  the  statue  Ko.  77 
and  the  Agrippina  in  the  Gapitoline  Museum,  p.  210);  63.  Gameades;  66. 
Zenot  *67.  Alcibiades;  68.  Latona  with  the  twms  Apollo  and  Diana;  72. 
Tiberius  as  a  hero,  statuette;  *77.  Sitting  Portrait-figure  of  a  Woman,  an 
excellent  Greek  work,  perhaps  representing  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (head,  left  shoulder,  etc.,  skilfully  restored  by  Von 
der  Liuniiz)',  *82.  Sitting  male  figure,  the  so-called  Filoeo/o  de'  Ruspolij 
86.  Head  of  Hermes  (in  the  style  of  Praxiteles);  91.  Alexander  the  Great; 
101.  Nymph;  116.  Two  wrestling  satyrs,  an  interesting  example  of  the 
numerous  skilful  restorations  in  this  collection,  the  only  ancient  parts 
being  the  body  of  one  combatant  and  the  head  and  a  piece  of  the  base 
of  the  other;  117.  Statue  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  found  in  his  villa 
near  Laurentum. 

3bi>  Gobbidob  (Comp.  XX/-XXX).  118.  Julius  Gsesar;  133.  Old  fisher- 
man, highly  realistic;  137.  Muse;  141.  Draped  statue,  restored  as  Kiobe; 
146.  Venus  Euplosa  (the  goddess  of  navigation),  found  at  Porto  (p.  394); 
160.  Triangular  base  of  a  candelabrum,  with  relief  of  the  dancing  Horse 
151,  157.  Satyr  and  Hermaphrodite ;  164.  Telesphorus  (the  god  of  healing), 
in  rosso  antico ;  161.  Sophocles ;  163.  Homer :  164.  Augustus,  sitting  figure. 

4th  Cobbidob  (Comp.  XXXI- XXX J II) .  IQl.  Fragment  of  a  group,  re- 
presenting Scylla  devouring  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  (wrongly 
restored  as  Milo  of  Croton  in  combat  with  a  wild  animal);  173.  Euterpe; 
174.  Gupid  and  Psyche.  —  We  now  return  to  Gomp.  XXX.  and  pass  thence 
into  the  — 
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I.  Room  (Comp.  JOXIV-XXXIX).  183.  Mineryas  189.  Triuan,  194. 
Claudius,  colossal  busts;  202.  Tiberius,  statue;  22o-236.  The  Muses: 
Euterpe,  Urania.  Terpsichore,  Melpomene,  Clio,  Erato,  Polyh>innia,  Thalia; 
and  QQliope;  237.  Apollo  Musagetes.  —  We  now  proceed  to  the  right 
into  the  — 

5th  Gokbidob  (Comp.  XL-XL  I  I).  240.  Female  draped  statue,  corres- 
ponding to  No.  290  and  restored  as  Kiobe;  249.  Claudius;  260.  Keptune. 
—  From  here  we  proceed  in  a  straight  direction  into  the  — 

II.  Boom  (Comp.  XLIIJ).  *26fi.  Germanicus.  bronze  statue  found  at 
Arci  (the  ancient  Cures),  in  the  Sabine  Mts. ;  267.  Caput  Africse.  with  an 
elephant's  head  as  helmet  (used  as  an  architectural  ornament).  —  We 
now  return  through  Comp.  XLII  into  the  — 

6th  Cobbidob  (Comp.  XLIV-XLYll)^  which  is  parallel  with  the  5th. 
290.  Draped  female  statue  (comp.  Ko.  2&,  above),  restored  as  Irene  with 
the  young  Plutus,  after  the  celebrated  work  of  Cephisodotus  the  Elder 
(now  in  Munich);  294, 296.  Heads  of  Medusa }  297.  Large  shallow  vase  with 
Bacchanalian  scenes;  298.  Minerva;  adjacent  for  comparison  casts  of  the 
Vatican  (formerly  the  Giustinian)  and  Capitoline  Minervas. 

7th  Cobbidob  (Comp,  XLVJII-LI).  301.  Melpomene  in  the  costume  of 
a  tragic  actress;  208.  Marsyas;  309.  Kneeling  youth  (perhaps  Ganymede 
in  combat  with  the  eagle,  or  one  of  the  children  of  Niobe),  restored  as  a 
falling  warrior;  310.  Youthful  Nero. 

8th  Cobbidob  (Comp.  LII-LV).  *232.  Diadumenos,  or  youth  binding 
a  fillet  on  his  brow;  343.  Pompey. 

9th  Cobbidob  (Comp.  L  VJ-LIX).  355.  Wrestler.  —  We  now  return  to 
Comp.  XL.  To  the  right  is  Comp.  LX.  with  portrait-busts  of  emperors 
and  others.  —  To  the  left,  the  — 

III.  Booh  (Comp.  LXI).  374.  Silenus,  a  fountain-figure;  375.  Aurora; 
^77.  Hercules  with  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  a  Greek  relief;  ^9. 
Game-dealer,  a  large  tomb-relief,  with  three  verses  of  Virgil  at  the  top 
(Aen.  I,  607-609);  m  Shallow  vase  with  reliefs  of  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules. —  The  door  in  front  leads  to  the  — 

IV.  Boom  (Comp.  LXII-LXIX).  387.  Captive  barbarian;  388.  Hercules 
and  Telephus ;  389.  Sleeping  Ariadne ;  392.  Bacchus  and  Silenus ;  395. 
Large  sarcophagus  with  representation  of  a  wedding;  397,  398.  Antinous ; 
402.  Plotina,  wife  of  Tr^an;  407.  Antinous;  401,  404.  Domitian;  406. 
Ptolemy  Phlladelphus ;  402.  Ceres;  414.  Sarcophagus  with  reliefs  of  the 
different  periods  of  life.  —  To  the  right,  the  — 

RooH  OF  THE  Sabgofhagi  (Comp.  LXX).  416*  Triumph  of  Bacchus; 
420,  422.  Deeds  of  Hercules;  423.  Apollo  and  Marsyas.  In  the  middle, 
426.  Cupid  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  boars  (in  black  marble).  — 
Comp,  LXXI,  427.  Biver-g'od,  in  black  marble;  428.  Roman  tax-collecting; 
430.  Harbour  of  Ostia;  431.  Ship,  three  reliefs  found  at  Porto;  433.  Tomb- 
relief  in  the  Greek  style;  434.  River-god,  in  basalt.  —  To  the  right 
Cameba  dboli  Animali  (Comp,  LXXII),  438.  Ram  carrying  Ulysses  out  of 
the  cave  of  Polyphemus.  —  We  now  return  through  Comp.  LXXI  to 
Comp,  LXXIII.  459.  Alto-relief,  called  Medea  and  Jason,  but  perhaps 
Hercules  and  the  Hesperides.  —  We  then  pass  through  Comp.  X.  to 
Comp.  LXXIV.  463,  464.  Apollo  and  Marsyas;  466.  Hermaphrodite;  467. 
Vase  with  marine  deities.  —  To  the  right,  Comp.  LXXY.  ^470,  473,  476, 
*4T7,  480.  Athletes.  —  We  now  return  through  Comp.  LXXIV  into  the  — 

Room  op  thx  Abohaic  Sculptubeb  (Comp.  LXXVI).  481.  Spes;  482. 
Priestess;  483.  Diana  of  the  Ephesians ;  486.  Canephora  (Caryatide)  of  sim- 
ilar type  to  those  at  the  Villa  Albani  (p.  337).  —  **490.  F«5<a,  formerly  in 
the  Glustiniani  collection,  possibly  an  original  Greek  work,  from  some 
temple  of  the  goddess.  No  other  extant  example  conveys  so  true  an  im- 
pression of  the  solemn  dignity  that  distinguished  the  representations  of 
the  gods  in  the  lofty  period  of  Greek  art  (Friederichs).  — 498.  Venus ;  501. 
Apollo;  503.  Cybele.  —  We  return  through  Comp.  LXXIV  to  the  — 

Gallbbt  of  Imfbbial  Busts,  arranged  in  chronological  order.  This 
series  of  busts,  most  of  which  have  been  identified  with  the  aid  of  coins, 
is  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  the  kind.  The  foUowlne;  are  specially 
interesting  either  for  their  excellence  or  their  rarity:  514.  Livia;  615. 
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Meecenas;  516.  Agrippa;  533.  Galba;  545.  Hadrian;  562,  553.  Hareus 
Anrelius)  556.  Lucius  Vemsj  569.  Garacalla;  571.  Qeta;  588.  Pupienus 
Maximua;  611.  Helena  Fausta. 

Nnmeroiif  scnlpttired  fragments  of  all  kinds  have  been  btdlt  into  the 
walls  of  the  adjoining  Gouat  and  Gabdxk. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Mnseo  Toilonla  the  Yia  della  Lnngara  is 
terminated  by  the  Porta  Seitimiana  (PL  II,  10),  a  gate  in  the  older 
wall  of  Trasteyere.  —  The  Via  Gkiribaldi  and  the  Via  de  8,  Maria 
della  Scala  begin  hei^ ;  see  pp.  819  and  328. 

e.  Trast^vere. 

Tkamwats:  from  tbe  Piazza  del  Popolo  to  the  Piaxza  S.  Cosimato^  see 
pp.  183,  323,  and  No.  5,  p.  2  of  the  Appendix;  from  the  Piazza  Venezia 
to  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  pp.  165,  324,  and  Ko.  4,  p.  2  of  the  Appendix. 

The  Janieulum  (275  ft.)  rises  to  a  commanding  height  near  the 
river,  and  was  on  that  account  chosen  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome 
as  the  site  of  a  castle,  which  they  connected  with  the  city  lying  op- 
posite to  it  by  a  double  wall.  The  hill  was  at  length  annexed  to 
the  city  by  Augustus  as  a  14th  quarter,  which  he  named  the  Regio 
Transtiberina,  The  banks  of  the  Tiber  here  were  bordered  with 
handsome  villas,  but  the  quarter  always  retained  the  character  of  a 
suburb ,  and  was  much  frequented  by  foreigners ,  particularly  by 
Jews ,  who  formed  a  community  here  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  cent.  (comp.  p.  195).  Trastevere  is  now  inhabited  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  working  classes,  among  whom  many  well-built  and 
handsome  persons  of  both  sexes  will  be  observed.  The  Inhabitants 
of  Trastevere  maintain  that  they  are  the  most  direct  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Romans ,  and  their  character  and  dialect  differ  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  the  citizens  of  other  quarters. 

The  most  N.  of  the  bridges  by  which  Trastevere  is  connected 
with  the  city  is  the  Ponte  Sisto  (PI.  II,  10,  13),  constructed  under 
Sixtus  lY.,  in  1474,  on  the  site  of  the  Pons  VtUentinianij  built  in 
366  A.  D.  by  Symmachus,  prefect  of  the  city. 

To  the  right  the  Via  di  Ponte  Sisto  leads  in  3  min.  to  the  broad 
Via  Gabibaldi  (PI.  II,  10,  m,  10),  a  little  on  this  side  of  the 
Porta  Settimiana  fsee  p.  319),  by  which  we  now  ascend  to  the  left. 
After  5  min.  the  street  reaches  a  small  piazza,  whence,  to  the  right, 
the  steep  Yia  S.  Pancrazio  ascends  direct  to  the  Acqua  Paola  (see 
p.  321),  quitting  the  piazza  beside  the  ^Bosco  Parraaio  degli  Arcadi\ 
the  garden  in  which  were  held  the  meetings  of  the  ^Arcadia',  a  poetic 
academy  of  the  18th  century.  On  the  hill  above  is  seen  the  Spanish 
Academy,  an  institution  resembling  the  French  (p.  136).  The  Yia 
Garibaldi  continues  to  ascend  in  windings  to  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio, 
the  Acqua  Paola,  and  the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio.  About  50  paces  from 
the  above-mentioned  small  piazza^  a  foot-path  to  the  right,  flanked 
with  oratories,  and  ascending  in  steps,  also  leads  to  the  church. 

S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  (PI.  II,  10),  erected  in  1500  for  Ferdinand 
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and  Isabella  of  Spain  by  Baccio  PirUeUi  (or  Meo  del  Ca^ino?^,  on 
the  spot  vbeie  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  stands 
on  the  slope  of  the  Janicolam,  197  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The 
campanile  and  tribune  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  during  the 
siege  of  1849.    If  the  church  is  closed ,  visitors  ring  at  the  door  on 

the  right  (25-50  c). 

Bight  Sidx.  In  the  *i8t  Chapel;  Scourging  of  ChriBt  painted  in  oil 
by  8eb.  del  Piombo  from  Michael  Angelo's  drawings  ^  adjoining,  St.  Peter  on 
the  left  and  St.  Francis  on  the  right ;  on  the  ceiling  the  Transfiguration ; 
on  the  exterior  of  the  arch  two  prophets  with  angels,  in  fresco,  also  by 
Seb.  del  Piombo  (best  light  about  midday).  The  2nd  Chapel  (Coronation 
of  Mary  on  the  arch)  was  painted  by  pupils  of  Perugino.  The  altar-piece  of 
the  5th  Chai>el,  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  is  by  Vcuari.  —  The  High- Altar  was 
once  adorned  by  Baphael's  Transfiguration  (p.  298).  —  Left  Sidx.  The  laat 
chapel  contains  an  altar-piece  by  Daniele  da  Volterra  (?),  Baptism  of  Christ  \ 
in  the  4th  Chapel  an  Entombment  by  a  Dutch  master  \  in  the  8rd,  an  altar- 
piece  and  ceiling,  by  pupil«  of  Perugino;  in  the  2nd,  sculptures  of  the 
school  of  Bernini;  in  the  1st,  St.  Francis  by  O.  de'  Veechi.  By  the  wall  near 
the  door,  tomb  of  St.  Julian,  Abp.  of  Bagusa,  by  0.  A.  Dosio^  1510. 

In  the  court  of  the  monastery  rises  the  *  Tempietto ,  a  small  cir- 
cular building  with  sixteen  Doric  granite  columns,  erected  in  1499- 
1502,  from  Bramante^s  designs,  on  the  spot  where  the  cross  of  St. 
Peter  is  supposed  to  have  stood.  A  chapel  in  the  interior  contains 
a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  and  below  it  is  a  second  chapel  (redecorated 
in  1628 ,  according  to  an  inscription)  with  an  opening  in  the  floor 
indicating  the  spot  which  the  cross  is  said  to  have  occupied. 

The  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  commands  a  magnificent  **View 
of  Rome  and  the  environs,  for  the  orientation  of  which  this  point  is 
admirably  adapted  (comp.  annexed  Panorama,  from  which  the  omis- 
sion of  the  unimportant  new  erections  will  be  no  disadvantage; 
p.  125).  The  most  important  places  are  enumerated  here  from  right  to 
left.  To  the  S.  is  the  Tiber,  which  is  crossed  by  the  iron  bridge  of  the 
railway  to  Civiti  Vecchia  and  Leghorn ;  beyond  it  the  extensive  bas- 
ilica of  8.  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mura.  Then  part  of  the  city-wall,  in  front  of 
it  the  Monte  Testaccio  (adjoined  by  the  new  quarter  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  Aventine),  the  pyramid  of  Cestius,  and  the  Porta  S.  Paolo.  The 
Tiber,  which  flows  between  us  and  Monte  Testaccio,  is  not  visible 
hence.  On  the  Aventine  rise  the  three  churches  of  S.  Maria  Aven- 
tina,  S.  Alessio,  and  S.  Sabina.  Beyond  are  the  Alban  Mts.,  with 
Mte.  Cavo  (3130  ft.)  on  the  right,  and  Frascati  on  the  left.  On  the 
Gslius,  the  Villa  Mattel  and  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  above  which,  on 
the  extreme  spur  of  the  Alban  Mts.,  is  Golonna;  between  this  and 
the  Sabine  Mts.,  near  Palestrina,  the  heights  of  the  Abruzzi.  Then 
the  Palatine,  with  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the  emperors  and  the 
cypresses  of  the  former  Villa  Mills,  above  which  rise  the  statues  on 
the  fa^e  of  the  Lateran.  Next,  the  Colosseum,  the  three  huge 
arches  of  the  basilica  of  Constantine ;  then  the  Capitol  with  the  Ger- 
man ArchflBOlogical  Institute,  the  Pal.  Caffarelli,  the  tower  of  the 
senatorial  palace,  parts  of  the  facade  of  the  Capitoline  Museum,  and 
of  the  church  of  AraccBU ;  the  two  domes  with  the  campanile  above 
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these  belong  to  S.  Maria  Maggioie  on  the  Esqniline.  The  finely 
shaped,  double-peaked  mountain  in  the  extreme  distance  is  the 
Monte  Yelino  (8165  ft.),  which  rises  to  the  N.  of  the  Lago  di  Fucino. 
Farther  on,  near  the  cypresses,  the  extensive  royal  palace  on  the 
Qnirinal,  in  front  of  which,  near  a  light-colonred  dome,  rises  Tra- 
jan's column;  more  towards  the  foreground  the  church  del  Gesd 
with  its  dome,  beyond  which  is  the  M.  Gennaro  (4160  ft.).  Then 
on  the  Pincio,  the  most  N.  of  the  Roman  hills ,  the  light  Villa  Me- 
dici, and  to  the  right  of  it  S.  Triniti  de'  Monti,  rising  with  its  two 
towers  above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Nearer,  not  far  from  the  Tiber, 
rises  the  Pal.  Farnese  with  its  open  loggia.  To  the  right  of  it,  the 
spiral  tower  of  the  University ;  farther  to  the  right,  part  of  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon,  concealed  by  the  dome-church  of  S.  Andrea  della 
Valle,  to  the  right  of  which  the  column  of  M.  Aurelius  in  the 
Piazza  Colonna  is  visible.  Again  to  the  left,  on  the  height,  are  the 
wall  and  the  gardens  on  the  Pincio  with  the  two  dome-churches  of 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  Then,  near  the  river,  the  Chiesa  Nuova ; 
beyond  it  the  indented  outline  of  Soracte  (2250  ft.).  On  this  side 
of  the  Tiber  rises  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo ;  beyond  it ,  the  heights 
of  Baccano.  By  the  chain-bridge  is  the  dome-covered  church  of  S. 
Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini.  Farther  off,  M.  Mario  with  the  Villa  Mellini ; 
lastly,  at  the  extreme  angle  to  the  left,  rises  the  dome  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's. In  Trastevere,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  in  Trastevere,  the  light-coloured  tower  to  the  right  of  which 
belojigs  to  S.  Cecilia. 

If  we  descend  from  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  in  a  straight  direction, 
traverse  the  Vioolo  della  Frusta  to  the  right,  and  then  the  Via  de' 
Fenili  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Piazza  di  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere 
(p.  322).     • 

The  Via  Garibaldi,  which  continues  Jo  ascend  the  hUl  beyond 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  leads  in  2  minC^To  the  Aoqna  Paola  (PI.  II, 
10,  7),  the  ancient  Aqua  Trajana,  which  was  supplied  by  the  Lago 
di  Bracciano  (p.  391),  upwards  of  30  M.  distant.  The  aqueduct  fell 
Into  disrepair,  but  was  restored  by  Fontana  and  Maderna  in  1611 
under  Paul  V.,  who  decorated  the  great  fountain  with  marble  from  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  In  the  Forum  of  Nerva  (p.  230).  The  granite 
columns  were  brought  from  the  vestibule  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
Peter }  the  massive  basin  was  added  by  Innocent  XII.  — A  monument 
to  Garibaldi  (by  Gallori)  is  to  be  erected  in  the  gardens  to  the  left. 

The  Via  di  Porta  S.  Pancrazio  (PI.  II,  7)  leads  straight  on  hence 
to  the  Porta  8.  Pancrazio  and  the  Villa  Doria'PamphilJ  (see  p.  853). 
Immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  Acqua  Paola,  on  the  right  is  the  en- 
trance (iron  gate  marked  ^Villa  Gorsini')  to  the  ^Passeggiata  Mar- 
gherita  (PL  II,  7,  8),  opened  in  1884,  which  embraces  the  former 
garden  of  the  Palazzo  Gorsini  (p.  316)  and  is  continued  along  the 
summit  and  slope  of  the  Janiculum  (p.  319)  to  8.  Onofrio  (p.  313). 
The  broad  carriage-road  which  traverses  the  gardens  ends  at  the 
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Porta  di  S.  Spirito  (p.  313).  From  the  Acqua  Paola  to  S.  Onofrio  is 
an  easy  walk  of  15-20  minutes.  The  Yisws  of  the  city  and  the 
Campagna,  especially  line  at  snnset,  almost  excel  in  their  variety 
the  view  from  S.  Pietro  In  Montorio. 


At  the  S.  end  of  the  Via  Arenula  (p.  194)  the  Tiber  is  spanned 
by  the  iron  Ponte  Garibaldi  (PL  II,  13),  built  in  1886-88.  The 
length  of  the  bridge  is  160  yds.  (of  the  openings  on  each  side  of  the 
central  pier  180  ft.),  the  breadth  65  ft. 

At  the  Trastevere  end  of  the  bridge  is  the  small  Piazza  di  S. 
Gbisooo270  ,  which  is  traversed  by  the  main  street  of  Trastevere, 
the  Via  ddla  Lungarina,  continued  on  the  W.  by  the  Via  della 
Lungaretta, 

The  church  of  S.  Crigogono  (PI.  II,  13)  is  a  basilica  of  early 

foundation  but  frequently  restored.   The  portico  dates  from  the  last 

restoration,  by  Giov.  Batt.  Soria,  in  1624. 

The  interior,  with  a  richly  gilded  ceiling  execated  at  the  last  resto- 
ration, is  interesting  on  account  of  its  fine  old  mosaic  pavement,  and 
ancient  columns,  particularly  the  two  of  porphyry  supporting  the  arch 
of  the  choir,  which  are  the  largest  in  Rome.  The  ceiling-paintings  of 
the  transept  are  by  the  Cavaliere  d'Arpino.  The  mosaic  on  the  wall  of 
the  tribune  represents  the  Madonna  between  SS.  Ghrysogonus  and  James. 
Fine  carved  stalls  of  1866. 

In  the  Via  Monte  di  Flore,  to  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  S.  Grisogono, 
an  Exciibitorium  of  the  YII.  Cohort  of  the  Vigiles,  i.e.  a  station  of 
the  Roman  firemen  (p.  xxiz),  has  been  excavated  at  a  depth  of  about 
30  ft.  A  modern  flight  of  steps  descends  to  a  small  mosaic-paved 
court-yard,  with  a  well  in  the  centre,  a  chapel  with  mural  paint- 
ings (right),  and  several  rooms,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  numerous 
rude  inscriptions  of  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.  (fee  ^2  ^O* 

The  Yia  della  Lungaretta  leads  to  the  right  from  the  Piazza 
S.  Grisogono  to  (6  min.)  the  Piazza  di  S.  Mabia  in  Tbastevekb 
(PI.  II,  10,  13),  with  a  fountain  and  the  church  of  — 

*8.  Uaxia  in  Trastevere,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Gallistus  I.  under  Alexander  Severus ,  on  the  spot  where  a  spring 
of  oil  miraculously  welled  forth  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  It 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  499,  was  re-erected  by  Innocent  II. 
about  1140,  aiid  consecrated  by  Innocent  III.  in  1198.  The  present 
vestibule  was  added  by  Carlo  ForUana  under  Clement  XI.  in  1702 ; 
and  a  somewhat  meretricious  restoration  of  the  church  was  carried 
out  in  1866-74.  In  front  are  Mosaics  of  Mary  and  the  Child,  on  each 
side  the  small  figure  of  a  bishop  (Innocent  U.  and  £ugene  III.)  and 
ten  virgins,  eight  of  whom  have  burning,  and  two  extinguished 
lamps,  a  work  of  the  12th  cent. ,  freely  restored  in  the  14th  (comp. 
p.  Ix).  The  mosaics  on  the  gable  above,  are  modern.  The  vestibule 
contains  two  Annunciations,  one  attributed  to  Pietro  Cavallini^  buit 
now  entirely  repainted,  and  numerous  inscriptions. 

The  iNTBBioa  (best  light  in  the  afternoon)  contains  twenty-two  an- 
cient columns  of  unequal  sizes,  supporting  a  straight  entablature.    Some  of 
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the  capitals  were  formerly  decorated  with  heathen  deities  (e.g.  Jupiter. 
Harpocrates  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  etc.),  but  these  were  removed 
when  the  church  was  restored  in  1870.  The  fine  parement  is  laid  with 
porphyry,  verde  antico,  and  other  marbles,  in  the  style  known  as  Gosmato 
work  (comp.  p.  lix).  The  ceiling,  decorated  with  richly-gilded  carved 
work,  was  designed  by  Domeniehino.  The  oil-painting  on  copper  in  the 
centre,  a  Madonna  surrounded  by  angels,  is  by  the  same  master.  Immed- 
iately to  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  Nay£  is  an  elegant  tabernacle 
by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  The  chapels  of  the  aisles  contain  little  to  detain  the 
traveller.  The  Transxpt  is  reached  by  an  ascent  of  seven  steps,  adjoining 
which  is  the  inscription  Font  olei ,  indicating  the  alleged  site  of  the  spring 
of  oil.  In  the  transept  on  the  left  are  the  tombs  of  two  Armellini.  Opposite 
is  an  altar  erected  to  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  by  Card.  Philip  of  Alencon; 
1.  his  tomb  (d.  1397)  ^  r.  tomb  of  Card.  Stefaneschi  (d.  1417),  with  recumbent 
•Figure  by  ^Magitter  Paulus.''  —  The  '*Mos{rics  in  the  Tbibunb  belong  to 
different  periods.  Above  are  the  older  ones,  dating  like  the  triumphal 
arch  itself  (^the  first  Romanesque  work  of  importance  in  Italy")  from 
1139-53.  On  the  arch :  the  Cross  with  Alpha  and  Omega,  under  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Evangelists;  r.  and  1.  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  On  the  vaulting 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  enthroned;  1.,  St.  Callistus,  St.  Lawrence,  Inno- 
cent II.;  r.,  St.  Peter,  St.  Cornelius,  Julius,  Calepodius.  The  lower  mo- 
saics are  ascribed  by  Vasari  to  Pietro  CavalUni,  a  master  of  the  transition 
period  from  the  Cosmas  family  to  Giotto,  and  have  been  restored  by 
Camuccini.  They  represent  the  13  lambs  and  scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary ; 
in  the  centre  of  the  wall  a  mosaic  bust  of  Mary  with  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
the  donor  Stefaneschi  (1290).  —  In  tiie  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  Choib 
is  a  Madonna  with  SS.  Rochus  and  Sebastian,  attributed  to  Perugino.  — 
The  Sacbistt  contains  a  fragment  of  ancient  mosaic  (ducks  and  fishermen, 
the  former  admirable). 

The  Via  di  8.  Maria  della  Scala,  to  the  N.W.  of  S.  Maiia  in 
Trastevere,  leads  past  the  church  of  8.  Maria  della  Scala  to  the 
Porta  Settimiana  (p.  319)  and  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Garibaldi 
(p.  319).  —  The  Via  di  8,  Francesco  a  Ripa  leads  to  the  S.E.  from 
the  Piazza  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  to  (6  min.)  the  church  of  8.  Fran- 
cesco a  Ripa,  (see  p.  824) ;  and  the  Via  8,  Cosimato  leads  to  the 
S.  to  (4  min.)  the  Piazza  S.  Cosimato.  On  the  S.  side  of  this 
piazza  is  the  — 

Monastery  of  S.  Cosimato  (PI.  Ill,  10,  13),  dating  partly  from 
the  11th,  partly  from  the  16th  cent.,  and  since  1892  the  property 
of  the  Congregazione  di  Carith.  The  Church  was  built  in  1476  on 
the  site  of  an  early  Christian  basilica  (9th  cent.?),  the  small  fore- 
court of  which  is  still  extant.  In  the  interior  are  some  antique 
columns,  and  the  beautiful  Cihh  Tomb,  of  the  15th  century. 


The  Ponte  Botto,  the  new  iron  bridge  (p.  240)  near  the  Piazza 
Bocca  della  Veritk,  lies  straight  on  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Via  della 
Lungarina  (p.  322);  while  to  the  S.W.  the  Via  de'  Vascdlari  and 
its  prolongation,  the  Via  di  8.  Cecilia^  lead  to  — 

*S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  (PI.  in,  13),  originally  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  saint ,  which  was  converted  into  a  church  by  Urban  I., 
restored  by  Paschalis  I.  in  the  9th  cent.,  and  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Card.  Franc.  Acquaviva  in  1725.  It  is  approached  by  a  spacious 
court,  which  is  embellished  with  an  ancient  marble  vase,  and  by  a 
portico  resting  on  four  columns  of  African  marble  and  red  granite. 
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Interior.      The    columns   which    formerly  supported    the    nave  were 
replaced  by  pillars  in  1822.    To   the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of 
Card.  Adam  of  Hertford,  an  English  prelate  (d.  1396),  by  ^MagUter  Paukit^  (?); 
and  to  the  left  that  of  the  warlike  Card.  Forteguerri  (d.  1473)  by  Mino 
da  Fiesole  (reconstructed  and  partly  restored  in  1891).   —  The  beautiful 
Hioh-Altab  with  columns  in  pavonazzetto  was  executed  by  the  Florentine 
Amol/o  di  Cambio  (1284);  adjacent  is  an  ancient  candelabrum  for  the  Easter- 
candle  ;  beneath  the  hi^-altar  the  recumbent  'Figure  of  the  martyred  S. 
Cecilia  by  8te/.  Maderna.    The  saint  had  converted  her  husband,  her  bro- 
ther, and  even  her  judges ,  but  was  at  length  condemned  to  be  executed 
during  the  persecution  that  took  place  either  under  Marcus  Aurelius  or 
Alexander   Severus.    The  executioner,  being  unable  to  sever  her  head 
from  her  body  after  three  attempts,  fled  in  dismay.    Bishop  Urban  interred 
the  remains  of  the  holy  woman  in  the   catacombs  of  St.  GiQlistns,   not 
far  from  the  tomb  of  the  popes.    In  821   her  burial-place  was  divulged 
to  Paschalis  I.  in  a  vision,   whereupon   he  transferred  her  remains    to 
this  church.    In  1599,  the  age  of  Bernini ,  the  sarcophagus  was  again 
opened ,  and  Maderna*s  statue  reproduces  the  attitude  of  the  body  then 
found.  —  The  Tbxbuhs  contains  ancient  Mosaics   of  the  period  of  the 
foundation  (9th  cent.):  the  Saviour  on  a  throne  with  the  Gtospel,  1.  St.  Paul, 
St.  Agatha,  and  Paschalis:  r.  St.  Peter,  St.  Cecilia,   and  her  husband  St. 
Valerianus.  —  In  the  1st  Chapxl,  on  the  right,  an  ancient  picture  of  Christ 
on  the  Cross;  the  2nd  Chafbl,  somewhat  receding  from  the  church,  said  to 
have  been  the  bath-room  of  St.  Cecilia,  is  an  antique  bath,  the  pipes  of 
which  are  still  seen  in  the  wall.  —  The  opposite  door  leads  to  the  Saobibtt, 
the  vaulting  of  which  is  adorned  with  the  Four  Evangelists  by  JHiUuricehio. 
—  In  the  last  Chapbl  on  the  right  wall  are  preserved  the  remains  of  frescoes 
of  the  12th  cent,  detached  from  the  facade  of  the  church  (Entombment 
of  the  saint  and  her  Appearance  to  Pope  Paschalis  I.).  —  Descent  to  the 
lower  church  by  the  tribune. 

To  the  S.E.  of  S.  Cecilia  stands  the  extensive  Ospizio  di  S. 
MicheU  (PI.  m,  13, 16),  founded  in  1689  by  Tommaso  Odescalchi. 
After  his  death  it  was  extended  by  Innocent  Xn.,  and  now  comprises 
a  work-house,  a  reformatory,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  hospice  for 
the  poor.  Skirting  the  river  is  the  JStpa  Grande,  with  the  harbour. 

The  Via  AificiA  (PL  III,  13),  passing  the  choir  of  S.  Cecilia, 
leads  to  8.  Maria  deU'  Orto,  begun  in  1489,  continued  after  1612 
by  G.  Romano  (facade  of  1762 ;  Interior  overladen  with  stucco  or- 
namentation; tasteful  font  of  about  1500),  and  to  a  large  Falibrica 
d£  Tabacchi.   Thence  it  is  continued  to  the  piazza  and  church  of  — 

8.  Francesco  a  Bipa  (PI.  Ill,  13),  the  latter  built  in  1231  and 
modernised  in  the  17th  century.  The  last  chapel  on  the  left  con- 
tains the  recumbent  statue  of  St.  Ludovica  Albertoni,  by  Bernini. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisl  resided  for  some  time  In  the  adjoining  mon- 
astery. —  To  the  N.W.  of  the  piazza  begins  the  Via  di  8.  France$co 
a  Ripa  (p.  328),  which  leads  in  6  min.  to  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere. 

To  the  S.  of  8.  Francesco  is  the  Porta  PorUae  (PI.  HI,  13), 
from  which  the  Porto  road  issues  (see  p.  394).  Outside  the  gate  is 
the  Trastevere  Station  (comp.  pp.  8,  115). 
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a.  From  the  Porta  del  Popolo  (Villa  Borghese.  Villa  di  Papa 
Gialio.  Ponte  Holle.  Via  Flaminia.  Acqua  Acetosa.  Villa 
Madama.  Monte  Mario),  327.  —  b.  From  the  Porta  Salaria 
(Villa  Albani.    Antemnee.    Ponte  Salario.    FidensB),  336.  — 

c.  From  the  Porta  Pia  (S.  Agnese  Faori.  S.  Costanza.  Ponte 
Nomentano.  Mons  Sacer),  d3d.  —  d.  From  the  Porta  8.  Loreneo 
(Via  Tiburtina.  8.  Lorenzo  Pnori,  Gampo  Verano),  341.  — 
e.  From  the  Porta  Maggiore  (Tor  de'  ScMavi.  Torre  Pignat- 
tara),  343.  —  f.  From  the  Porta  8.  Giovanni  (Via  Latina. 
Porta  Fnrba),  344.  —  g.  From  the  Porta  8.  8eb(utiano  (Via 
Appia.  Domine  Quo  Vadis.  Dens  Bedicnlus.  S.  Urbano. 
Grotto  of  Egeria.  S.  Sebaatiano.  Circus  of  Mazentins.  GaBcilia 
Metella),  345.  —  h.  From  the  Porta  8,  Paolo  (S.  Paolo  Faori. 
Tre  Fontane),  350.  —  i.  From  the  Porta  8.  Panerazio  (Villa 
Doria  Pamphi;)),  353. 

The  Catacombs 354 

2.  The  Alban  Monntains 361 

From  Borne  to  Frascati,  362.  —  Orotto  Ferrata,  364.  —  From 
Borne  to  Albano,  365.  —  Ariccia,  367.  —  Genzano.  Lake  of 
Nemi,  368.  —  Bocca  di  Papa.    Monte  Cavo,  369,  370. 

3.  The  Sabine  Mountains 371 

From  Borne  to  Tivoli.  Monte  Gennaro.   Hadrian'^s  Villa,  371, 

372.  —  From  Tivoli  to  Snbiaco.  Valley  of  the  Licenza,  377. 
—  From  Bome  to  Paleatrina,  380.  —  From  Palestrina  to  Su- 
biaco  via  Olevano,  382. 

4.  The  Volscian  Mountains 384 

From  Bome  to  Terracina,  385.  —  From  Rome  to  Segni,  388. 

6.  Etruscan  Towns 389 

Veil,  389.  —  Galera.  Bracciano,  391.  —  Gerveteri  (Caere),  392. 

6.  The  Sea-Coast  of  Latium 393 

Porto,  Fiumicino.    Ostia,  394.  —  Anzio.    Kettuno,  398. 


1 .  Immediate  Environs  and  the  Gampagna. 

The  vast  Campagna  di  Roma,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cimi- 
nian  Forest,  on  the  W.  by  the  sea,  on  the  S.  by  the  Alban  Mts,, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Apennine  chain  of  the  Sabina,  affords  an 
ample  field  for  a  number  of  the  most  interesting  excursions.  The 
mountains  with  their  picturesque  outlines,  and  the  wild  and  de- 
serted plain,  covered  in  every  direction  with  imposing  ruins,  chiefly 
of  ancient  origin,  present  attractions  of  the  highest  order,  to  which 
years  of  study  might  fitly  be  devoted. 

The  Campagna,  which  was  once  covered  by  the  sea ,  owes  its 
origin  to  powerful  volcanic  agency ;  lava  and  peperino  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  the  red  volcanic  tufa  is  seen  everywhere.  A 
great  number  of  ancient  craters  may  be  distinguUhed,  the  most  im- 
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portant  of  which  are  the  circnlar  wall  of  the  Alban  Mts.  from  Arte- 
misio  to  Tusculum,  including  or  adjoining  the  smaller  craters  of 
Monte  Gavo,  the  Alban  Lake  and  the  Lake  of  Nemi ;  the  lake  of  Brae- 
ciano ,  the  lake  of  Yico  in  the  Oiminian  Forest ,  and  the  crater  of 
Baccano.  The  historical  associations  connected  with  this  plain  are, 
however,  of  still  higher  interest  than  its  natural  features.  The  nar- 
row strip  of  land  which  stretches  between  the  Alban  Mts.  and  the 
Tiber  towards  the  sea  is  the  ancient  Lattuniy  the  home  of  the  Roman 
people,  which  victoriously  asserted  its  superiority  over  the  Etruscans 
on  the  N. ,  the  Sabines  on  the  E. ,  and  the  Yolscians  on  the  S. ,  sub- 
sequently effeeted  the  union  of  the  Italian  peninsula ,  and  finally 
acquired  supremacy  over  the  whole  world.  Onoe  a  densely  peopled 
land,  with  numerous,  and  prosperous  towns ,  it  is  now  a  vast  and 
dreary  waste,  of  which  barely  one-tenth  part  is  furrowed  by  the 
ploughshare.  In  May,  when  the  malaria  begins  to  prevail,  herdsmen 
and  cattle  retire  to  the  mountains,,  while  the  few  individuals  who 
are  compelled  to  remain  behind  lead  a  miserable  and  fever-stricken 
existence.  The  cause  of  this  change  dates  from  so  remote  a  period  as 
the  last  centuries  of  the  republic,  when  the  independent  agricultural 
population  was  gradually  displaced  by  proprietors  of  large  estates  and 
pastures.  This  system  inevitably  entailed  the  ruin  of  the  country, 
for  a  dense  population  and  a  high  degree  of  culture  alone  can  avert 
the  MaUvria,  which  is  prociuoed  by  defective  drainage  and  the 
evaporation  of  stagnant  water  in  the  undulating  and  furrowed 
volcanic .  soil.  In  the  middle  ages  the  evil  increased.  The  popes 
repeatedly  endeavoured  to  promote  the  revival  of  agriculture,  and 
the  Italian  government  has  continued  their  policy ,  but  such  at- 
tempts cannot  be  otherwise  than  abortive  as  long  as  the  land  is 
occupied  by  farms  and  pastures  on  a  large  scale.  An  entire  revolu- 
tion in  the  present  system,  energetically  and  comprehensively 
carried  out ,  will  alone  avail  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  land. 
The  large  estates  are  usually  let  to  MerearUi  di  Campagna^  or 
contractors  on  a  large  scale.  These  entrust  the  management  of 
the  land  to  a  Fattore,  or  bailiff,  who  resides  at  the  Tenuta  or  Casale, 
as  the  farm-house  is  called.  The  system  of  tillage  and  the  agricul- 
tural implements  used  are  of  a  very  primitive  character,  long 
superseded  elsewhere. 

Excursions  to  the  Gamfaona  generally  require  at  least  half-a-day.  Those 
whose  residence  in  Borne  is  sufficiently  prolonged  should  make  these  excur- 
sions in  the  plain  in  winter,  and  those  among  the  mountains  in  the  warmer 
season.  In  the  height  of  summer  excursions  in  the  plain  should  be  made 
with  great  caution.  As  far  as  the  gates,  and  for  V2  ^'  or  more  beyond 
them,  the  roads  are  dull  and  uninteresting  from  being  flanked  by  lofty 
walls.  A  cab  should  therefore  be  taken  at  least  as  far  as  the  gate.  Fares, 
see  Appx. ;  Carriages  and  BaddlB-hortes  for  the  Campagna,  see  p.  118. 

The  traveller  is  particularly  cautioned  against  the  risk  of  taking  cold, 
owing  to  the  great  and  sudden  change  of  temperature  which  generally 
takes  place  about  sunset.  Lying  or  sitting  on  the  ground  in  winter,  when 
the  soil  is  extremely  cold  in  comparison  with  the  hot  sunshine,  is  also  to 
be  avoided.  In  crossing  the  fields  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  formid- 
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able  herd*  of  cattle,  e^ciAlly  in  spring;  and  the  same  V^mark  lometinies 
applies  to  the  dogs  by  which  they  are  watched  when  the  herdsman  is  ab- 
sent. For  remarks  on  public  safety,  see  p.  xii.  —  Ladies  shonld  neyer 
undertake  expeditions  to  the  more  solitary  districts  without  escort;  and 
even  the  mascnline  traveller  should  arrange  his  excursion  so  as  to  regain 
the  city  not  much  later  than  sunset. 

The  excursions  are  enumerated  according  to  the  order  of  the  gates 
from  N.  to  E.  and  S.  (comp.  the  annexed  Map,  on  a  scale  of  1:00,000). 
Those  who  wish  minuter  details  should  consult  the  admirable  maps  of  the 
Italian  Ordnance  Survey,  some  of  which  are  on  a  scale  of  1 :  25,000  and 
otbers  of  1 :  60.000  and  1 :  100,000.  For  a  careful  study  of  the  topography  of 
the  neighbournood  IfHtlby't  ^Dintomi  di  Bonur  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1849)  is  in- 
dispensable. 

a.  From  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

Tbamwax  to  Ponie  MolU^  2  H. ,  starting  just  outside  the  gate  (20  c). 
One-horse  carr.  about  2  fr.  —  From  Ponte  MoUe  to  Acqua  Aeetosa  IV4  M. 
—  From  Ponte  MoUe  to  Prima  Porta  4V«  M.  (one-horse  earr.  about  10  fr.). 

Porta  del  Popolo  (PI.  I,  13),  see  p.  133.  On  the  right,  jnst  ont- 
sWe  the  gate,  is  the  entrance  to  the  —  '^fl  ^^/3^/  4  ^V        \ 
■  ^♦ViUa  Borghese  (PL  1, 16, 19, 22 ;  adm. ,  p^l26,  127),  founded    ) 
the  first  halt' of  the  17th  cent,  by  Card.  Scipio  Borghese^  nephew  of    -* 
Pius  v.,  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  Ginstiniani   f"^ 
gardens,  and  now  the  property  of  prince  Don  Paolo  Borghese.   The   ^ 
beautiful  grounds  contain  several  ancient  statues  and  inscriptions.    ^ 
Most  visitors  will  prefer  to  make  the  excursion  by  carriage  (cabs  \  j 
admitted),  as  benches  to  rest  on  are  few  and  far  between.  v 

On  entering,  we  follow  a  footpath  which  skirts  the  carriage-road  "^"^ 
on  the  right,  and  leads  through  an  Egyptian  Gateway  (8min.").  Farther 
ion  we  pass  a  grotto  with  antique  fragments  (left).  After  4  min.  the 
road  divides.  Following  the  left  branch  (as  to  the  other,  see  below), 
which  leads  through  an  Artificial  Ruin  with  two  columns,  we 
observe  on  the  left  the  private  gardens  of  the  prince,  and  farther  on 
reach  an  imitation  of  a  Ruined  Temple.  Turning  to  the  right  here, 
we  come  in  10  min.  to  a  circular  space  with  a  Fountain.  (Or  this 
spot  may  be  reached  by  the  first  broad  path  to  the  right  beyond 
the  columns ,  leading  through  an  avenue  of  evergreen  oaks  to  a 
small  temple ,  and  thence  to  the  left ,  through  another  avenue.) 
From  this  point  the  road  (to  the  left  at  the  first  cross-ro&d)  leads 
in  5  min.  to  the  Casino,  to  which  also  beautiful,  shady  footpaths  lead 
from  the  left  of  the  fountain. 

If  we  proceed  straight  from  the  first  mentioned  bifurcation  of 
the  path,  we  observe  on  the  left,  after  3  min.,  the  remains  of  the 
so-called  Raphael* 8  Villa  (destroyed  in  the  war  of  1849),  and  in  3  min. 
more  an  arch  with  a  Statue  of  ApoUo,  whence  the  road  turns  to  the 
left  and  leads  to  the  Casino. 

The  GatijLO  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  which  was  restored  by  Marc. 
Ant.  Borghese  in  1782  (view  of  its  17th  cent,  appearance  in  the 
second  room  on  the  upper  floor),  contains  a  considerable  collection 
of  sculptures  in  the  rooms  of  the  ground  floor  (indicated  by  Roman 
numerals  on  the  annexed  plan),  while  those  of  the  upper  floor  (in- 
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/  dlcated  by  Arabic  numerals)  now  contain  the  picture  gaUery  removed 
from  the  Palazzo  Borghese  (p.  177).  Admission,  see  pp.  126,  127. 

The  Borghese  OoUection  of  Antiques  was  founded  about  1820 
to  replace  the  former  collection  purchased  by  Napoleon  I.  and  sent 
to  the  Louvre.  It  consists  largely  of  objects  discovered  on  the  Bor- 
ghese estates.  Some  of  the  chief  objects  have  been  sold  to  foreign 
collectors  within  the  last  few  years. 


I.  VBSTEBtJLB  ('Atrio').  On  the  narrow  walls :  vn.  (1.)  and  xxv. 
(r.)  and  on  the  back-wall,  x.  three  reliefs  from  a  triumphal  arch  of 
Claudius  that  once  stood  in  the  Corso  near  the  Palazzo  Sclarra, 
erected,  according  to  an  inscription,  inA.D.  51-52  by  the  senate  and 
people  in  memory  of  the  victory  in  Britain.  —  To  the  left  vni. 
Torso  of  Pallas,  copy  of  the  Parthenos  of  Phidias  (p.  xliv). 
"^TT'  II.  Saloon  ('Salone'),  with  ceiling  -  painting  by  Mwio  Rossi. 
\>n  the  floor,  mosaics,  discovered  near  Torre  Nuova,  with  gladiatorial 
and  wild  beast  combats.  Left  wall :  xzxy.  Colossal  head  of  Isis ; 
xxxYi.  Dancing  Faun,  under  it  a  Bacchic  relief.  Long  wall :  xl.  Me- 
leager;  xxxce.  Augustus ;  above,  a  raised  relief  of  a  horseman  (M. 
Curtius?).  Right  wall:  XLTin.  Hadrian;  i..  Antoninus  Pins  (colossal 
busts).  xLix.  Colossal  Dionysus;  below,  slab  with  Bacchic  relief, 
belonging  to  the  same  work  as  No.  xi<n.  and  the  fragment  over 
the  door  in  the  back  wall.  y-        ^  -  -*-*^ 

"^^n.  Room  (first  to  the  right).  In  the  centr(^*Ca«ova,  Pauline 
Bl!>rghese,  sister  of  Napoleon  I.,  as  Venus.  Entrance  wall:  lxxi. 
Tomb-relief,  executed  about  the  time  of  Hadrian  under  the  influence 
of  Greek  moidels.  In  the  comer :  lxix.  Statuette  of  a  Roman  street- 
boy;  Lxv.  Companion  -  piece  to  the  last.  On  the  opposite  wall:  ^ 
•lxtv.  Ajax  the  Younger  tearing  Cassandra  from  the  Palladium ;  S^ 
LXL  Minos  sacrificing  to  Poseidon,  a  relief  belonging  to  one  in  the  ^^ 
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Louvre  (History  of  Pasiphae),  By  the  exit :  Lvin.  Venus,  copy  of 
an  original  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  —  Paintings :  Dosso  DosH^  Apollo ; 
Caravaggio,  Dayid  with  the  head  of  Goliath. 

-/-  rV.  Boom.  In  the  centre :  David  with  the  sling,  a  youthful  work 

A>y  Bemmu  Entrance  wall :  Lxxyni.  HermaofPan;  lxxix.  Front  of 
a  sarcophagus,  with  the  labours  of  Hercules  (back  of  the  sarcophagus 
opposite,  No.  luic).  Upon  it,  lxxx.  Lid  of  another  sarcophagus, 
with  relief  of  Penthesilea  and  her  Amazons  coming  to  aid  the  Tro- 
jans after  the  death  of  Hector.  Upon  No.  nnc.  Sarcophagus-relief, 
with  the  history  of  Leto ;  to  the  left,  the  goddess  in  her  wanderings, 
with  the  local  deities  of  Delos  \  in  the  centre  Zeus  with  the  infants 
Apollo  and  Artemis ;  to  the  right,  assembly  of  the  gods.  —  On  the 
rear- wall:  7.  PadotHininOy  Venus. 

*xT,  Boom.  In  the  centre :  ApoUo  and  Daphne,  a  much  admired 
work  of  Bemim,  executed  in  his  18th  year  (1616).  Right  wall : 
cxvu.  Apollo  with  a  griffin  and  tripod,  a  modified  tsopy  of  an  an- 
cient image  from  a  temple ;  cxyi.  Three-sided  base,  with  Mercury, 
Venus,  and  Bacchus.  Wall  opposite  the  entrance  :  cxy.  Statuette 
of  a  boy  playing  with  a  bird ;  oxm.  Statuette  of  a  fettered  boy. 
Exit  wall :  ctq.  Fisherman  and  herdsman,  a  genre  group,  intended 
for  the  decoration  of  a  fountain. 

^C  VI.  Boom  ('Galleria')  with  modern  porphyry  busts  of  emperors. 
In  the  centre  a  porphyry  bath  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  mau- 
soleum of  Hadrian.  In  the  doorway  to  the  Salone  is  a  beautiful 
antique  vessel  of  ophite,  the  only  specimen  of  the  kind  in  Rome. 
The  marble  incrustation  of  the  walls  deserves  notice.  The  statues 
in  the  recesses  are  for  the  most  part  mediocre  and  freely  restored, 
the  best  perhaps  is  No.  clxi.  Maiden  (or  nymph)  with  a  dolphin 
(on  the  entrance-wall,  beside  the  staircase  to  the  upper  floor).  On 
the  exit- wall :  ciyl.  Head  of  Juno  in  rosso  antico ;  cyl.  Herma  of 
Baj^chus,  a  bronze  head  with  pedestal  of  coloured  marble. 
I^^II.  Room.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance :  clxxxi.  Archaic  female 
bust,  perhaps  a  portrait.  Opposite,  olxxvi.  Sleeping  hermaphro- 
dite; beside  it,  clxxiv.  Youthful  head,  groundlessly  called  Sappho. 

y^  VIII.  Room.  In  the  centre :  Bernini,  ^neas  and  Anchises,  the 
first  large  work  of  the  artist,  then  in  his  16th  year  (1613).  By  the 
entrance :  cic.  ^sculapius  and  Telephoms,  gods  of  healing.  Right 
wall :  CDttc.  Water-carrier,  resembling  the  'Danaid'  in  the  Vatican 
(p.  301)  ;  0X0.  Three  women  bearing  a  vessel,  completely  restored 
in  modern  times  (the  base  belongs  to  another  work  and  the  capital 
with  bearded  masks  is  modem).  Exit- wall:  clxxxiy.  Algardi, 
Pntti  in  relief;  CLXxxni.  Athena. 

Hr  IX.  Room.  In  the  centre:  *cc.  Satyr  on  a  Dolphin  (fountain- 
figure),  the  model  of  the  Jonah  in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  ascribed  to 
Raphael  (p.  134) ;  com.  Paris ;  covn.  Female  statue  wrongly  re- 
stored as  Geres ;  ccxyi.  Archaic  female  figure,  an  early  Pelopon- 
nesian  original  work. 
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X.  Room.  In  the  centre :  *ocxxt.  Bawimg  Satyr,  -wrongly  restored 
^(he  originally  played  on  a  double  flute).  £ntntnce*wall :  ccxxvn. 
Seated  male  figure,  wrongly  restored  as  Mercury  with  the  lyre. 
Right  wall :  coixl.  Group  of  Dionysus  and  a  maiden.  Opposite  the 
entrance,  cczxzYn.  So-called  Peiiander  (more  probably  a  Hellen- 
istic prince  enthroned  in  imitation  of  Zeus).  Exit-wall :  ocxxrv. 
Pluto  and  Oerberus;  ocxzxn.  Satyr,  after  Praxiteles.  The  fine  ceU- 
Ing-paintings  by  Conca  should  be  noticed. 

We  now  Teturn  to  the  Salone  (R.  II.)^nd  ascend  the  staircase 

to  the—     IjcUaM^^^^^^^  ^""^^"^^ 

**Fictare  Gallery  ^e  rooms  oiwhich  are  marked  on  our  plan 
with  Arabic  figures.  The  Borghese  gallery,  hitherto  the  most  im- 
portant in  Rome  next  to  that  of  the  Vatican,  still  contains  more 
maJsterpieces  than  any  of  the  other  private  collections,  in  spite  of 
the  recent  removal  of  several  of  its  treasures.  The  Idm  Gentubt 
is  naturally  less  fully  represented  than  some  other  epochs,  as  the 
gallery  was  founded  at  a  time  when  the  works  of  that  period  were 
not  generally  appreciated.  It  contains,  however,  some  admirable 
works  of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  such  as  Lof€fu&o  di  CredWs 
Madonna  with  the  flower-glass  (I.  Room,  No.  43B)  and  the  Holy 
Family  (I,  439)  by  a  not  yet  fully  identified  master.  —  The  Mila- 
.NBSB  School  op  Lbonabdo  da  Vinci  has  numerous  representatives, 
though  the  authenticity  of  most  of  the  examples  may  be  doubted. 
The  best  are  Christ  imparting  his  blessing,  a  small  work  by  Marco 
da  Oggiono  (I,  435),  and  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  by  Solario  (I, 
461).  —  Among  painters  of  the  older  Nobth  Italian  School, 
Frane€9co  Franda  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  his  claim  to  it  is 
amply  vindicated  by  his  St.  Stephen  (V,  66),  a  small  kneeling 
figure  in  the  red  robe  of  a  deacon. 

Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Raphael  the  Entombmtnt  (IV, 
369)  alone  is  authentic.  The  picture  is  not  well  preserved,  and 
is  perhaps  not  entirely  by  Raphael's  own  hand.  The  impression 
produced  by  it  is  disappointing,  the  composition  seems  too  studied, 
and  the  colouring  cold  (p.  Ixv).  The  predelle  belonging  to  it  are 
in  the  Vatican  (p.  293).  The  Fomarina  (IV,  356),  the  Madonna 
d^Alba  (I,  424)  and  the  Pope  Jkdius  II.  (IV,  413)  are  copies.  The 
IX.  Room  contains  several  FreseotB  transfrared  hither  firom  the 
so-called  Villa  of  Raphael,  and  ascribed  to  that  master ;  but  they 
are  unlike  his  workmanship,  both  in  composition  and  execution. 

The  School  op  Fbbhaha  of  the  16th  cent,  is  copiously  and 
well  represented  (Room  VII).  A  fine  example  of  MatxoUno^s  rich- 
ness of  colouring  is  his  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (VII,  218).  Dosso 
DosaVs  Circe  (VII,  217)  conducts  us  into  a  world  of  fancy,  similar 
to  that  depicted  by  Ariosto  in  his  Orlando.  Lastly  there  are  se- 
veral excellent  works  by  OarofaU),  the  Raphael  of  Ferrara  (IV,  390 : 
Descent  from  the  Cross). 

The  CoLoxTBiSTs  OF  THE  XVI.  Cent,  will  not  fail  to  attract  the 
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viBitoi.  To  8odoma  tlie  gallery  is  indebted  for  a  Piet^  (I,  462)  and 
a  Holy  Family  (I,  459),  in  wMcli  the  head  of  the  Madonna  is  radiant 
with  beanty.  An  important  work  by  CorreggiOj  acquired  in  1824, 
represents  Banae  with  Cupids  sharpening  their  arrows  (X,  125). 
The  figure  of  Danae  is  rather  graceful  than  strictly  beautiful,  but 
the  Cupids  are  Tery  charming,  and  the  chiaroscuro  masterly.  — 
A  room  is  devoted  to  the  Ybnbtian  Sohool.  Titian's  so-called 
Earthly  and  Heavenly  Love  (XI,  147)  is  one  of  those  creations 
that  produce  an  indelible  impression  on  the  beholder.  The  picture 
rivets  the  attention  like  a  poetical  dream,  and  after  the  eye  has 
feasted  on  the  charms  of  the  colouring  the  composition  still 
captivates  the  imagination.  The  Arming  of  Cupid  (XI,  170)  is 
one  of  the  finest  mythological  works  by  the  same  master.  Boni- 
fazio  is  another  master  who  supplies  us  with  examples  of  the  rich- 
ness of  colouring  of  the  Venetian  School  (XI,  186,  being  the 
finest). 

As  it  is  generally  the  case  in  the  Roman  galleries,  the  painters 
of  the  later  revival  of  art,  the  Adhsbbnts  of  tee  Cabbacoi  and 
the  Naturalists,  figure  very  numerously  here.  Domeni<!hi$h6'8 
Diana  (V,  53)  contains  a  number  of  nymphs  with  lifelike  heads, 
and  an  excellent  background  of  landscape ;  and  Albani^s  Seasons 
(V,  35,  40,  44,  49)  are  superb  decorative  pictures.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  da  Ckiravaggio,  the  chief  of 
the  naturalists  (X,  110),  are  repulsive.  The  pictures  by  German 
ai)d  Netherlandish  masters  are  unimportant.  : 

I.  Room  (chiefly  Florentine  and  Lombard  schools).  Right  wall : 
L24.  Raphael,  Madonna  di  Casa  d'Alba,  an  early  copy ;  429.  Bern. 
Luini,  St.  Agatha,  a  copy ;  4S0.  Timoteo  Viti,  Head  of  a  saint ; 
*433.  Lor,  di  Credi,  Madonna  with  the  flower-glass ;  434.  Sodoma 
(not  Leonardo  da  Vvnd'),  Leda  with  the  swan  (perhaps  a  copy)  -, 
*435.  Marco  da  Oggiono,  Christ  imparting  a  blessing;  436.  Lor. 
di  Crediy  Portrait;  •439.  Style  of  Lor.  di  Credi,  Holy  Family ;  444. 
Bronzino,  John  the  Baptist.  ^ —  Left  wall:  *459.  Sodoma,  H^y 
Family;  •461.  Andrea  Sola/no  (?),  Christ  bearing  the  Cros»;  462. 
Sodomaj  Piet^,  darkened  by  time. 

^11.  Room.  Small  art  objects  and  curiosities.  Also,  by  the  en- 
trance :  519.  View  of  the  Villa  Borghese  in  the  17th  cent. ;  627. 
Vannij  Three  Graces ;  514.  School  of  Leonardo  da  Vincij  Study  of 
a  female  head,  in  silver-point.  Mosaics  by  MareeUo  Provensale  : 
498.  Madonna,  495.  Portrait  of  Paul  V. 

.A^m.  Room  (Florentine  school).  Entrance  wall :  Carlo  Dolci,  318. 
Madonna,  306.  Christ;  310.  Fra  Boftolommeo,  Mary  adoring  the 
Child.  —  Bight  waU:  ♦352.  Ani.  PoUajuolo,  Nativity;  350.  L. 
Giordano y  St.  Ignatius  of  AnHoch ;  348.  School  of  Swndro  Botticelli, 
Madonna|;  *346.  Sassoferrato,  Copy  of  Titian's  Three  Ages  (original 
in  London) ;  343.  Pier  di  Coeimo,  Madonna  and  saints.  —  Exit-wall: 
340.  C.  Dolci,  Mater  Dolorosa;  331,  334,  336.  Andrea  del  Sarto  (?), 
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[adonnas ;  328.  A.  del  Sarto  (?),  Mary  Magdalen.  —  Between  the 
-windo'ws  :  326.  Luccls  Craruieh,  Venus  and  Gapid. 
«H^  IV.  Room.  Entrance  wall :  in  the  centre,  *369.  Rapbad,  Entomb- 
ment,  painted  in  1507  for  the  Baglionl  chapel  in  S.  Francesco  de* 
Conventuali  in  Perugia  (p.  55),  just  before  the  master  went  to 
Rome,  afterwards  purchased  by  Paul  V. ;  to  the  right,  377.  Fiorenso 
di  Lorenzo,  Cnicitli.ion,  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Christopher;  375.  Pe- 
rugino,  Entombment,  a  predella ;  *376.  Andrea  Sacchi,  Portrait  of 
Orazio  Giustiniani.  To  the  left :  355.  Portrait  of  the  so-called  For- 
narina,  a  good  copy  of  RaphaeVa  original  (p.  143),  perhaps  by  Sasso- 
ferrate.  —  Left  wall:  386.  Perugino,  St.  Sebastian  ;  •390.  Garofalo 
(signed  Ortolano)^  Christ  mourned  oyer  by  his  friends ;  382.  Somo- 
ferrato,  Madonna.  By  the  first  window :  394.  Eutebio  di  8,  Oiorgio, 
St  Sebastian;  *396.  Antonello  da  Afessina,  Portrait;  397.  Portrait 
of  Pemgino,  attributed  to  Raphael.  By  the  second  window:  *399. 
Timoteo  Viii  (?),  Portrait  of  a  boy,  erroneously  called  a  portrait  of 
Raphael  by  himself;  Perugino,  401.  Madonna,  402.  Female  portrait 
(copy).  —  Right  wall:  ♦408.  Perin  del  Vaga,  A  cardinal;  411.  Van 
Dyck  (?),  PietJi ;  413.  Admirable  copy  of  RaphaeVe  Julius  II.  (per- 
haps by  OiuUo  Romano 'i)\  420.  Copy  after  Raphael^  John  the  Bap- 
tist in  the  wilderness.  —  We  now  return  and  enter  the 
tL  GatiLBHTA  (R.  V).  In  the  centre  an  antique  marble  group  of  an 
mazon  riding  down  two  warriors.  Entrance  waU:  68.  Baroecio, 
Flight  of  iEneas  from  Troy;  66.  Annibale  Carraeci,  St.  Francis.  — 
By  the  first  window :  *65.  Franc.  Francia,  St.  Stephen,  a  youthful 
work;  by  the  second  window:  284.  E.  van  Tilhurgy  Tavern  scene; 
by  the  third  window :  61.  School  of  ^.  Franeia,  Madonna ;  by  the  last 
window :  School  of  Franc.  Francia^  St.  Francis.  —  Back  wall :  34. 
School  of  F.  Francia,  Madonna ;  35,  40,  44,  49.  Franc.  Alhanij  The 
four  Seasons,  landscapes  with  mythological  accessories;  4t2.€fuerei- 
.  no,  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  —  Exit  wall:  Domenichino,  53.  Diana 
an^  her  nymphs  practising  with  their  bows ;  54.  Cumnan  Sibyl. 
-y^-Vl.  Room.  Chiefly  portraits:  97.  MoronU  94.  Brontino,  74.  Por-^ 
lormo.  Also,  on  the  entrance  wall :  92.  Bald.  Peruzzi,  Venus.   Op- 

fsite,  90.  ElUahetta  8irani,  Lucretia. 
-VII.  Room  (School  of  Ferrara).  Left  wall :  •217.  Doaao  Dotti, 
rce  the  sorceress,  with  fine  silvan  landscape,  one  of  the  artist's 
master-pieces;  218.  Mazzolino,  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Numerous 
paintings  (mostly  small)  hyOarofalo:  at  the  entrance,  205.  Entomb- 
ment, 246.  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  left  wall,  209.  Madonna  and  St. 
Francis,  213.  Madonna  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul;  right  wall,  236. 
Christ  and  Peter,  237.  Scourging  of  Christ,  239.  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
•fr  Vm.  Room  (Netherlandish  School).  274.  J2u6ms(?),  Visitation; 
Qr72.  Pieter  Coddfi,  Military  scene;  268.  Van  Dyck  {j),  Crucifixion; 
278.  J.  BrueghA,  Orpheus;  291.  D.  Tenien,  Genre  scene. 
^  IX.  Room.  Three  frescoes  (under  glassi  by  pupils  of  Raphael, 
^rom  the  so-called  ViUa  of  Raphael  (p.  327):  303.  Maniage  of 
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Alexander  and  Roxana,  from  a  drawing  in  the  Albertina  in  Vienna, 
which  hears  the  name  of  Rapkctel;  294.  I^uptials  of  Vertumnns  and 
Pomona,  of  inferior  yalne;  *300.  The  so-called  'Bersaglio  degli  Dei' 
(shooting  contest  of  the  gods),  fiom  Michael  Angeki's  drawing  in  red 

chalk,  now  at  Windsor. 

This  composition  was  borrowed  from  Lucian  (Nigrinus,  G.  36),   who 
likens  Uie  words  of  philosophers  to  arrows  launched   by  various  archers 
at  the  mark  (the  heart  of  man).    'Some  stretch  their  how  too  tightly,  and 
their  bolt  does  not  remain  in  the  mark,  but  only  splita  and  wounds  it; 
others  have  no  strength  and  graze  but  the  surface  ^  but  the  true  archer 
chooses  an  arrow,  not  too  sharp  and  not  too  blunt,  looks  straight  at  the 
dnark,  and  hits  it  so  that  the  arrow  remains  fa8t\ 
-  fa^X.  Room.  Entrance  wall:  137.  School  of  PaoJo  Veronese,  John 
/the  Baptist  preaching;  133.  8eb,  del  Piombo,  Scourging  of  Christ 
(same  composition  as  in  the  mural  painting  in  S.  Pietro  in  Men- 
torio,  p.  319);  136.   Caravaggio^  Boy  with  fruit.  —  Left  wall: 
101.  School  of  Paolo  Veronese^  St.  Anthony  preaching  to  the  fishes; 
106.  P(dmaYecchio{f^^  Lucretia;  110.  CaravaggiOy  Madonna  and 
St.  Anna;  116.  Bern.  Licinio  da  Pordenone,  Family  portrait;   119, 
Paris  Bordone,  Satyr  and  Venus.  —  By  the  first  window :  176.  Oiov. 
BeUini  (?),  Madonna ;  by  the  second  window,  61.  Ouido  CAgnacci, 
Sibyl. — Exit  wall:  *125.  Correggio,  Danae,  one  of  the.  artist's  finest 
easel-pictures ;  124.  School  of  Paolo  Veronese,  Venus  with  Cupid 
ajTd  a  satyr;  127.  L,  Bassano,  The  Trinity. 
*"T~XI.  Room  (Venetian  School).  Left  wall:  144.  Andrea  8chiavone(^), 
Last  Suppe]?Jp*147,  Titian,  *Amor  sagro  e  profano'  or  rather  *  Art- 
less and  Satett  Love',  one  of  Titian's  first  great  works,  painted  about 
1508,  under  the  influence  of  Giorgione,  representing  a  favourite     ^  <«^ 
aUegory  of  16th  cent,  painters ;  to  the  right  is  the  charming  figure     *   ^    "* 
of  Artless  Love,  to  the  left  Sated  Love  (this  figure  injured  by**^  r^^-i 
restoration) ;  see  also  p.  331.  —  M.  Valentin,  Return  of  the  Prodigal    *  >s^  vr 
Son;  149.  Bonifazio  III.,  Christ  and  the  Woman  taken  in  adultery.     «*    (    ^ 

—  Between  the  windows :  166. 5oni/li«o,  Christ  and  his  Disciples,     '^^vj'   ^" 

—  Right  wall:    163.  PaJma  Vecchio  (?),  Madonna  with  saints  and    >v^^ 
donorslfrl70.  Titian,  Arming  of  Cupid  by  Venus  and  the  Graces,     5  \^  * 
painteA  about  1560.  —  Entrance-wall:  *186.  Lor.  Lotto,  Portrait;    ^^^ 
•186.  Bonifazio,  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son ;  •ISS.  Titian,  St.  Do- 
menic;  iSi.  Dosso  Dossi,  Double  portrait;  192.  Lor.  Lotto,  Madonna^,^/' 

B  The  Road  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  4l!o  the  Ponte  Molle, 
the  ancient  Via  Flaminia  (p.  103),  is  at  first  flanked  by  garden- 
walls.  —  About  V2  M.  from  the  gate,  the  Vicolo  delV  Arco  Oscuro 
diverges  to  the  right.  At  one  corner  of  this  road  rises  the  Casino  of 
Julius  III.,  attributed  to  Jac.  Sansovino  and  Bald.  Peruzzi,  but 
built  about  1560,  now  much  dilapidated  and  not  open  to  visitors. 
About  3  min.  farther  the  Vicolo  leads  to  a  small  piazza,  whence  a 
road  leads  under  the  Arco  Oscuro,  a  long  vaulted  archway  to  the 
Acqua  Acetosa  (p.  335).  A  little  to  the  left,  behind  the  archway, 
lies  the  frequented  Osterla  dell'  Arco  Oscuro.  Straight  on  is  the  — 


i 
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Villa  di  Papa  Oinlio,  bnilt  by  Vignola,  with  the  assistance  of 
Vaeari  and  Michciel  Angelo^  fitted  up  as  a  nmsenm  in  1888.  Ad- 
mission, see  pp.  126,  127, 

Gbouvd  Floob,  the  noteworthy  ceiling  of  which  ia  tastefully  decorated 
in  stacco  by  Taddeo  Zucchero.  Boom  to  the  right:  Very  ancient  coffin,  hol- 
lowed oat  of  a  tree-trunk,  found  in  1889  near  Gabii ;  coarse  early  Italic 
earthenware.  —  Room  to  the  left:  Terracotta  wall-coverings  from  the 
Etruscan  temples  of  ancient  Faleril  (p.  69),  freely  restored.  ~  In  the 
Arched  Pottage  to  the  left  is  the  staircase  to  the  — 

FiBST  Floob,  the  chief  exhibits  on  which  are  objects  discovered  at 
Falerii.  A  plan  is  exhibited  of  the  excavations,  which  have  brought  to 
light  the  two  temples  mentioned  at  p.  70  and  the  necropolis. 

/.  Room.  Earliest  period  of  Falerii  (before  the  6th  cent.  B.C.),  in 
which  Greek  art  Is  unknown  and  Importations  from  the  East  scanty.  The 
coffins  of  hollowed  tree-trunks,  at  the  bottom  of  the  left  wall,  should  be 
observed.  In  the  central  glass-case  is  a  bronze  cinerary  urn  in  the  form 
of  a  house.  The  earthenware,  bronze  weapons,  ornaments,  etc.  are  so  far 
as  possible  arranged  as  they  were  found  in  the  tombs. 

//.  Hall,  Period  of  the  Greek  importations,  about  660-360  B.C.  Vases 
with  black  and  with  red  figures,  including  (in  the  central  glass-case). 
*Ve»eel  in  the  form  of  an  Astragal^  with  lions,  a  genius,  and  a  Kik^  made 
according  to  the  inscription,  by  a  certain  Syrtokos.  Also,  Hercules  slaying 
the  Nemeean  lion;  Hercules  and  Hippolyta;  cratera  with  the  death  of 
Priam;  Actseon.  Fine  bronze  vessels.  —  The  interesting  ceiling-paintings 
and  frieze  in  this  room  exhibit  views  of  Rome  in  the  loth  century. 

///.  Room.  Imitations  of  Greek  art,  from  the  4th  cent,  down  to  the 
destruction  of  the  town  by  the  Romans,  in  241  B.C.  One  of  the  vases  is 
inscribed  in  Latin  ^Oanumede^  Diespiter^  Gupito^  Minerva''.  On  two  of  the 
drinking-bowls  is  the  Faliscan  inscription  ^Foied  rino  pipafo,  era  carefo 
(perhaps  s=  *hodie  vinum  bibo;  eras  carebo^).  Large  vessel  with  silver  glaze,  etc. 

/.  Cabinet.  From  the  Tomb  of  a  Frieitets  found  near  Todi  (p.  57) :  gold 
ornaments,  gems,  remains  of  the  golden  ornamentation  of  a  dress,  trans- 
ferred to  modern  cloth;  fine  bronze  ewer  with  a  griffin  as  handle.  — 
//.  CeMnet.  Terracotta  figures  from  the  temples  at  Falerii,  including  a 
*  Statue  of  Apollo,  of  striking  beauty;  edging-tiles  with  Medusae ;  small  groups 
of  Greek  workmanship,  etc.  —  In  the  Arched  Corridor  of  this  floor  are 
similar  objects  trom  the  neighbourhood  of  Falerii:  terracottas,  bronze 
weapons,  and  ornaments,  mostly  corresponding  to  the  articles  of  the  earlier 
Faliscan  period.  —  We  now  return  and  descend  to  the  — 

CouBT,  in  which,  to  the  right,  is  a  full  size  ibfodle/  of  an  Ftruscan  Temple, 
the  remains  of  which  were  discovered  in  1889  at  Alatri,  in  the  district  of 
the  Hernici.  —  The  pleasing  and  somewhat  baroque  FountUin,  with  a  small 
sunken  basin  in  the  £.  colonnade  of  the  main  court,  is  said  to  have  been 
executed  by  Vignola  and  Ammanati  from  a  design  by  Vasari. 

We  continue  to  follow  the  road  to  the  Ponte  MoUe,  from  which, 
5  min.  beyond  the  Vieolo  dell'  Arco  Oscuio,  a  road  diverges  on  the 
same  side  (right)  to  the  Parco  Regina  Maigherita  mentioned  below. 
A  few  minutes  to  the  right  of  the  street  is  an  iron  railing  enclosing 
the  remains  of  the  4th  cent.  Basilica  of  St.  Valentine,  excavated  in 
1888.  Behind  it  is  the  entrance  to  its  catacombs. 

To  the  right,  farther  on,  is  the  little  church  of  8.  Andrea,  founded 
by  Julius  III.  in  commemoration  of  his  deliverance  from  the  Germans 
in  1527,  erectied  by  Vignola  in  an  admirable  Renaissance  style.  A 
little  on  this  side  of  the  bridge,  to  the  right,  is  a  second  Chapel  of 
8.  Andrea,  erected  by  Pius  II.  on  the  spot  where  he  met  the  head 
of  St.  Andrew,  when  brought  hither  from  the  Peloponnesus  in  1462. 
In  the  interior  is  a  statue  of  St.  Andrew  by  Paolo  Romano  (1463). 
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We  then  cross  tlie  Tiber  by  the  Ponte  JColl« ,  which  was  con- 
structed on  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  Pont  itfitoitu,  or  Mulvhu, 
built  by  the  Censor  M.  iBmiliuB  Scaurus  in  B.C.  109.  The  four 
central  arches  are  antique.  The  last  thorough  restoration  took  place 
in  1805,  when  the  superstructure  in  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
designed  by  Valadier,  was  added. 

Beyond  the  Ponte  MoUe  are  several  frequented  Osterie  near  the 

tramway-terminus  (p.  32T).  —  The  road  divides.   The  branch  to  the 

left  is  the  Via  Ccutia  (see  p.  389) ;  that  to  the  right,  near  the  river, 

is  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  103);  while  to  the  extreme  left  is  the  road 

coming  from  the  Porta  Angelica  {see  below). 

From  the  Via  Flaminia,  a  road  diverges  to  the  left,  after  about  35  min., 
to  the  Val  di  PutHno^  with  a  picturesquely  situated  farm.  To  the  right 
of  the  road  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tomb,  named  Tor  di  Quinto. 
About  3M.  from  the  Ponte  MoUe  the  Via  Flaminia  crosses  the  ValeheiUi^ 
the  ancient  Gremera  (p.  391),  a  brook  descending  from  Veil.  Beyond  the 
Tiber  lies  Gastel  Glubileo,  the  ancient  Fidense  (p.  339).  About  1  M.  farther 
on  the  road  reaches  the  Casale  di  Prima  Porla^  with  the  ruins  of  the 
imperial  Villa  of  Livia,  or  Ad  OaUinoM,  where  the  statue  of  Augustus  (now 
in  the  Vatican ,  p.  806)  was  found.  A  room  with  admirably  preserved 
mural  paintings,  representing  a  garden  with  trees,  plants,  and  birds,  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  is  particularly  interesting  (i/a  fr.).  The  remains  of 
another  villa  were  found  in  1893  in  the  adjoining  Fondo  Pictcentiniy  with 
a  fiiie  mosaic  pavement  in  the  Egyptian  style.  —  Not  far  from  Prima 
Porta  is  a  station  of  the  ancient  road,  called  Saxa  Rubra;  here,  in  the 
plain  by  the  river,  Maxentius  was  defeated  in  812  by  Constantine  fighting 
under  the  sign  of  the  cross  ('labarum').  Mazentius  was  drowned  in  the 
Tiber  at  the  Ponte  MoUe. 

We  may  return  from  the  Ponte  MoUe  either  by  the  AcquaAoetosa 
or  by  the  Villa  Madama.  The  former  route,  commanding  fine  views 
of  the  Sabine  Mts.  and  of  Mt.  Soracte  on  the  left,  diverges  to  the 
E.  from  the  high-road  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  immediately 
beyond  the  bridge.  It  follows  the  river-bank  and  reaches  (I72  M.) 
the  Aequa  AoetOMt  the  mineral  water  of  which  is  much  esteemed. 
The  well-house,  designed  by  Bernini,  was  erected  under  Alexan- 
der YII.  in  1661.  Thence  we  follow  the  road  through  the  Parco 
Begina  Margherita,  a  promenade  on  the  Monte  Parioli  begun  some 
years  ago  and  still  undnished,  to  either  the  Porta  del  Popolo  or 
the  Porta  Salaria  (pp.  339,  336). 

From  the  Ponte  MoUe  the  *Via  di  Porta  Angelica'  follows  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  from  it,  after  ^/^M.,  a  road  diverges  to 
the  right  (before  the  railway)  to  (^2^1.)  the  Villa  Madama,  situated 
on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Monte  Mario,  The  villa  was  erected  by  Oiulio 
Romano  from  Raphael's  designs  for  Card.  Giulio  de'  Medici ,  after- 
wards Clement  YII.,  and  subsequently  came  into  possession  of  the 
Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  Charles  Y.,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  name  (comp.  p.  183).  It  next  belonged  to  the  Farnese  family, 
and  then  to  the  kings  of  Naples.  The  villa  was  at  one  time  import- 
ant as  a  model  for  the  arrangement  of  gardens  in  Italy,  but  is 
now  much  neglected.  It  contains  a  picturesque ,  overgrown  foun- 
tain-basin, and  a  fine  *Loggia  with  mouldings  and  half-effaced 
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frescoes  executed  after  1520  by  Giulio  Romano  and  QiovanrU  da 
Udine  (ihr&js  open;  entrance  on  the  N.W.  side).  Beautiful  view 
in  front  of  the  villa.  —  We  return  to  the  Via  di  Porta  Angelica, 
and  passing  the  barracks  (caserme;  PI.  I,  7)  reach  the  Ponte  Mar- 
gherita  (PI.  1, 14 ;  p.  133)  in  about  3/^  hr. 

Monte  Mario  was  anciently  named  Clivus  Cinnae,  in  the  middle 
ages  Monte  Malo,  and  its  present  name  is  derived  from  Mario  Mel- 
lini ,  the  owner  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.  of  the  ViUa  MeUini  on  the 
summit.  This  villa  is  now  included  in  the  Forte  Monte  Mario,  and 
visitors  therefore  require  a  permesso  (to  be  obtained  at  Yia  Pilotta 
24,  next  the  Pal.  Colonna,  p.  174).  Beautiful  view  from  the  top. 

The  Villa  MeUini  and  the  fort  are  about  2  M.  from  the  Porta  Angelica 
by  the  Via  Leone  IV.  and  the  Via  Trionfale  (comp.  PI.  1, 5,  4,  i).  If  we 
follow  the  road  for  V4  M.  more,  passing  the  church  of  S.  Oncfrio  (on  the 
right),  and  then  take  the  fleld-road  leading  back  towards  the  left,  we  reacb 
the  YalU  deW  In/emo,  a  deep  ravine  overgrown  with  cork-trees,  over 
which  we  obtain  a  charming  peep  of  the  dome  of  S.  Peter''s,  framed  by  the 
Alban  Mountains. 

b.  From  the  Porta  Salaria. 

Omnibds  from  the  Piazza  S.  Pantaleo  to  the  Porta  SalariOj  p.  189,  and 
No.  12,  p.  2  of  the  Appendix.  —  From  the  Porta  Salaria  to  the  Ponte  Sa- 
lario,  2H.  —  From  the  Ponte  Salaro  to  the  Villa  Bpada  (Fidenee),  2Vs  M. 

The  Porta  Salaria  (PI.  I,  25),  which  has  been  restored  since  the 
bombardment  of  20th  Sept.,  18(0  (p.  339),  is  the  starting  point  of 
the  Via  Salariaj  a  very  ancient  road,  which  quits  Rome  by  the  bank 
of  the  Tiber  and  then  turns  towards  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  The 
restoration  of  the  gate  brought  to  light  a  well-preserved  ancient 
monument  in  peperino,  resembling  that  of  Bibulus  (p.  165). 

On  the  Yia  Salaria  road,  to  the  right,  V4  ^*  ^^^  ^^^  S^^i  is 
the  — 

*YilIa  Albani)  founded  in  1760  by  Card.  Aless.  Albaniy  and 
embellished  with  admirable  works  of  art  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  famous  German  archsBOlogist  Wiuckelmann,  who  was  a  friend 
of  the  founder.  Napoleon  I.  sent  294  of  the  statues  to  Paris,  which 
on  their  restitution  in  1815  were  sold  there  by  Card.  Giuseppe  Albani, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  cost  of  transport ;  some  of  them  now  adorn  the 
Glyptothek  at  Munich.  The  villa  was  purchased  in  1866  by  Prince 
Torlonia  and  now  belongs  to  Don  Oivlio  Torlonia. 

Three  paths  bordered  with  hedges  diverge  from  the  entrance 
(adm.  only  by  introduction;  pp.  126,  127);  that  in  the  centre  leads 
to  a  circular  space  with  a  column  in  the  middle,  and  then  to  a  terrace 
with  a  fountain  whence  we  see  before  us  three  edifices  built  by  C. 
Marchionrhc :  to  the  left  the  Casino  with  the  galleries  on  each  side ; 
opposite  the  so-caUed  BigliardOj  a  smaU  building  flanked  with  cy- 
presses; on  the  right  the  crescent-shaped  ^Caffi:\ 

I.  Casino.  Ground  Floor.  Vkstibulb.  In  the  six  niches :  54.  Tiberius 
(?);  59.  L.  Verus^  64.  Trajan.  Farther  on,  on  the  other  side  of  the  an- 
teroom to  the  staircase  mentioned  below :  72.  H.  Aurelius ;  77.  Antoninus 
Pius ;  82.  Hadrian.  In  the  centre ,  61.  Sitting  female  figure  (Faustina) ; 
66.  Circular  Ara  with  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  three  Horse;  74.  An- 
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other  with  female  torch-bearer  and  the  Seasons ;  79.  Sitting  female  figure 
(perhaps  the  elder  Agrippina).  By  the  pillars  on  the  left  and  right  are 
hermoe :  by  the  first  on  the  right ,  62.  Hermes ;  by  the  5th  on  the  left,  68. 
Female,  and  on  the  right,  67.  Hale  double  herma ;  by  the  7th  on  the  right, 
80.  Bnripides.  —  We  now  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  Vestibule  and 
enter  the  Atbio  dxlla  Gabiatids,  to  the  left :  16, 34.  Two  canephorce,  found 
between  I^ascati  and  Monte  Porzio  (baskets  new).  In  the  centre,  19.  Carya- 
tide,  by  the  Athenians  Criton  and  Ifieolatu  (the  names  engraved  on  the 
back  of  the  yessel),  found  in  1766  near  the  Caecilia  Metella  ^  on  the  pedestal,  *20. 
so-cidled  Gapaneus  struck  by  lightning.  In  the  Gaixkbt  adjacent,  on  the  left: 
hermsBi  the  third  to  the  right,  45.  Scipio  Africanus;  to  the  left,  29.  Epicurus. 
From  the  yestibule  we  pass  through  a  small  ante-room  on  the  left  to 
the  Staiboasx.  In  front  of  the  staircase  (left),  9.  Boma  sitting  on  trophies 
(relieO'  Adjacent,  11.  Belief  of  a  butcher's  shop.  On  the  staircase,  reliefs : 
on  the  first  landing,  (r.)  885.  Death  of  Niobe's  Ghildren;  G)  889.  Philoctetes 
in  Lemnos  (1)  \  third  landing,  above,  898,  899.  Dancing  Bacchantes. 

XTraer  Floor  (when  closed,  visitors  ring;  1/2  ^^0- 

I.  Sala  Ovale.  In  the  centre,  905.  Apollo  on  the  tripod ,  with  his  feet 
on  the  omphalos.  To  the  right  of  the  door,  906.  Statue  of  a  youth  by  Ste- 
phtMos ,  a  pupil  of  Pasiteles  (p.  xlviii).  Opposite :  *915.  Gupid  bending  his 
bow,  perhaps  a  copy  of  Lysippus.  —  On  the  right  — 

II.  Gaixbbia  Gbands,  the  principal  saloon  (on  the  ceiling  Apollo, 
Mnemosyne,  and  the  Muses,  painted  by  Raph.  Mengs).  In  the  niches  of  the 
entrance-wall :  *1012.  Pallas,  and  1019.  Zeus.  Beliefs  (over  the  door) :  1004. 
Apollo,  Diana,  Leto  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  (archaistic  choragic 
victory  relief).  Then  to  the  left ,  1013.  A  youth  with  his  horse ,  from  a 
tomb  near  Tivoli;  right,  1018.  Antoninus  Pius  with  Pax  and  Boma.  The  eight 
fragments  of  mosaic  at  the  sides  of  this  door  and  that  of  the  balcony ,  and 
in  the  four  comers,  are  for  the  most  part  antique.  —  By  the  left  wall :  1020. 
Two  women  sacrificing;  to  the  right,  1007.  Dancing  Bacchante.  By  the 
window-wall :  1005.  Hercules  and  the  Hesperides ;  1009.  Dsedalus  and  Icarus. 
Beautiful  view  from  the  balcony  of  the  Sabine  Mts.  and  Monte  Gavo  (p.  870). 

To  THB  Bight  of  the  main  saloon :  III.  First  Boom.  Over  the  chimney- 
piece:  *1031.  Mercury  leading  Eurydice  back  to  Hades,  Orpheus  having 
broken  the  conditions  of  her  liberation ;  an  Attic  relief  of  a  period  soon 
after  Phidias,  an  exquisite  example  of  the  noble  simplicity  and  calmdignity 
for  which  ancient  art  is  so  justly  celebrated.  —  Hermae :  by  the  entrance- 
wall,  (1.)  *1034.  Theophrastus ;  window-wall,  (1.)  1036.  Hippocrates;  wall  of 
the  egress,  (r.)  1040.  Socrates.  —  IV.  Second  Boom.  Wall  of  the  entrance, 
on  the  left :  35.  IHnturieehio  (?),  Madonna  with  SS.  Lawrence  and  Sebastian 
on  the  left,  St.  James  and  the  donor  on  the  right;  to  the  left  of  the  entrance, 
45.  Lunette  by  Cotiffnola:  Dead  Ghrist  with  mourning  angels.  Bear  wall: 
36.  Niceolb  (Ahmno)  da  FoliffnOt  Altar-piece:  Madonna  and  Saints  (1475). 
Wall  of  the  egress :  *37.  Fietro  Perugino^  a  picture  in  six  sections :  Joseph 
and  Mary  adoring  the  Infant  Christ,  Grucifixion,  Annunciation,  Saints  (1491). 
—  V.  Third  Boom.  Wall  of  the  entrance :  (1.)  49.  Van  der  Werff,  Descent 
from  the  Gross.  Bear  wall:  56.  Van  Dyek,  Ghrist  on  the  Chross.  Opposite 
the  entrance,  59.  Salaino^  Madonna. 

To  THB  LxvT  of  the  principal  saloon :  VI.  First  Boom.  Over  the  chim- 
ney-piece, ^94.  the  celebrated  Bel^f  of  AntinouSi  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian, 
the  only  sculpture  brought  back  from  Paris  in  1815.  Entrance-wall:  *997. 
Female  faun  playing  the  flute.  —  VII.  Second  Boom.  To  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance :  980.  Archaic  Greek  relief  from  a  tomb.  Bear  wall :  *985.  Greek  relief 
in  the  best  style,  agroup  of  combatants,  found  in  1764  near  S.  Vito,  from  a 
tomb.  Below  it:  988.  Procession  of  Hermes,  Athene,  Apollo,  and  Artemis 
(archaistic  style).  By  the  window  to  the  left,  970.  Archaic  statue  of  Pallas, 
found  near  Orte ;  on  the  right,  975.  Archaic  Venus.  Wall  of  egress,  on  the 
left:  991.  Greek  tomb-relief  (half  of  it  modem).  —  VIII.  Third  (comer) 
Boom:  21.  Eolbeinil),  Portrait  (freely  retouched),  1527;  20.  Raphael^  So- 
called  Fomarina,  a  copy  (p.  143);  *18,  *17.  Oiulio  Romano^  coloured  designs 
(in  oils,  on  paper)  for  the  frescoes  from  the  myth  of  Psyche  in  the  Pal.  del 
Th  at  Mantua.  —  IX.  Fourth  Boom.    In  front  of  the  window :  *96£^  ^sop, 
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perhaps  after  Lptipptu.  the  head  delicately  eharactoTlstie.  In  the  niche 
in  the  entrance  -  li^^ll ,  w2.  Apollo  Sauroctonus,  after  Frascitele*.  Opposite, 
933.  Famese  Hercules,  a  small  copy  in  bronse.  Window -wall  on  the 
right,  (r.)  M2.  Small  statue  of  Diogenes.  Exit- wall,  GO  *967.  Small 
relief  of  the  Apotheosis  of  Hercules  \  on  the  pillars  at  the  sides  a  record  of 
his  exploits  is  inscribed  (resembling  the  Tabula  Iliaca  in  the  Capitol,  p.  211). 
—  X.  Boom  with  pictures  of  inferior  vidue.  —  XI.  Boom  with  tapestry. 
Betuming  to  the  oval  saloon,  we  again  descend  to  the  — 
OvooaA  Plosr,  and  inspect  the  other  wing  of  the  vestibule.  Here,  at 
the  extremity  to  the  left,  corresponding  to  the  Atrio  della  Cariatide,  is  the : 

I.  Atkzo  dxlla.  Giuvonx.    91,  97.  two  Canephorn;  93.  So-called  Juno.  — 

II.  Gallkbt.  In  the  niches,  *1(B.  Bacchante  with  17ebris)  *106.  Satyr 
with  the  young  Bacchus.  Some  of  the  hermee  by  the  pillu's  are  fine,  but 
arbitrarily  named.  —  In  a  straight  direction :  III.  Stanza  dxlla  Golomka 
(generally  closed,  fee  25  c.).  Antique  columns  of  variegated  alabaster,  found 
at  the  Marmorata  (p.  243).  On  the  left,  *131.  Sarcophagus  with  the  !Nuptials 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis;  above,  four  sarcophagus-reliefs;  on  the  left,  135.  Hip- 

SolytttS  and  Pheedra ;  over  the  egress,  lo9.  Bape  of  Proserpine ;  on  the  right, 
41.  Bacchanalian  procession ;  over  the  entrance,  140.  Death  of  Alcestis.  — 
IV.  Passage :  Bearded  Bacchus  (archaistic).  —  V.  Stanza  dsllb  Tbsbacotte. 
By  the  left  wall,  close  to  the  entrance:  146.  Greek  tomb-rdief;  147.  Greek 
votive  relief.  Beyond  the  door:  167.  Love-sick  Polyphemus  and  Cupid;  161. 
Diogenes  and  Alexander.  Opposite  the  entrance,  lo4.  Dffidalus  and  Icarus, 
in  rosso  antico.  Below,  165.  Ancient  landscape-picture.  On  the  right  wall, 
171.  Mask  of  a  river-god;  to  the  left  of  it,  169.  Bacchus  pardoning  captive 
Indians,  once  in  the  possession  of  Winckelmann  ;  to  the  right  of  the  mask, 
and  on  the  entrance- wall,  several  fine  reliefs  in  terracotta.  —  YI.  Boom. 
In  the  centre,  Leda  with  the  swan.  —  YII.  Boom.  Above  the  entrance-door. 
Bacchanalian  procession  of  children,  from  Hadrian^s  Villa,  in  pavonaszetto, 
or  speckled  marble ;  left ,  statue  of  a  recumbent  river-god ;  right,  Theseus 
with  the  Minotaur,  found  near  Genzano  in  1740.  —  VIII.  Boom.  Belief 
in  the  first  window  to  the  left,  the  God  of  Sleep.  —  The  exit  here  is 
generally  closed. 

An  avenue  of  oaks,  flanked  with  cippi  (tombstones)^  leads  from 

the  last-named  apartments  of  the  Casino  to  the  — 

II.  BlGLIABDO,  containing  a  few  unimportant  antiques,  and  to  the  — 

III.  GapfIi.  In  the  semicircular  Hau.,  to  the  left:  594.  Herma  of  Alci- 
biades;  (I.)  604.  Statue  of  Mars;  GO  610.  Herma  of  Chrysippus ;  612.  Apollo 
reposing;  628.  Caryatide.  Farther  on,  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  saloon :  (I.) 
on  a  detached  column,  721.  Homer.  Adjacent,  725.  Caryatide:  (r.)  by  Uie 
3rd  pillar,  737.  Mask  of  Poseidon.  Obliquely  opposite,  (1.)  744.  Archaic 
Greek  portrait-head,  Pericles  (?),  or  perhaps  Pisistratus;  (1.)  749.  Sta- 
tue ,  called  Sappho ,  perhaps  Ceres.  —  We  now  return  to  the  midd  e  of 
the  hall  and  enter  the  Antk-Boom.  Here,  in  the  section  to  the  right, 
711.  Iris  descending ;  (1.)  706.  Theseus  with  ^ihra.  In  the  section  to  the 
left,  641.  Marsyas  bound  to  the  tree ;  Q.)  639.  Belief  of  Venus  and  Cupid. 
Also  several  statues  of  comic  actors.  —  In  the  Saloon  (25-50  c.l,  in  the 
niche  to  the  left  of  the  door,  662.  Libera  with  a  fawn.  Below,  663.  Mosaic 
with  meeting  of  seven  physicians  or  mathematicians.  Corresponding  to 
the  latter,  to  the  right  of  the  door,  696.  Mosaic,  liberation  of  Hesione  by 
Hercules.  To  the  right  of  the  balcony-door,  6o8.  Ibis ,  in  rosso  antico ; 
684.  Atlas ,  bearer  of  the  Zodiac ;  (1.)  678.  Boy  with  large  comic  mask ; 
676.  Colossal  head  of  Serapis,  in  green  basalt. 

Before  entering  the  hall  of  the  Caffb,  we  may  descend  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  left,  leading  to  its  basement.  Fragments  of  sculpture  are  here  built 
into  the  walls,  and  a  few  Bgyptian  statues  are  placed  in  a  hall.  In  the 
centre:  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  gray  granite;  (r.)  the  lion-headed  goddess 
Pasht ;  (1.)  statue  of  a  king,  in  black  granite ;  sphinxes.  On  a  fountain  in 
front  of  the  hall :  reclining  Amphitrite ;  on  the  left  and  right  two  excellent 
colossal  hermse  of  Tritons. 

The  Gabden  also  contains  many  antique  statues ,  among  which 
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the  colossal  bnsts  of  Titns  on  the  left,  and  Trajan  on  the  right, 
below  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Casino,  deserve  mention.  We  may 
now  return  by  the  avenne  of  evergreen  oaks,  which  is  entered  by  an 
arch  at  the  end  of  the  left  gallery  of  the  Casino.  In  the  centre  of 
the  avenue  is  a  colossal  bust  of  Winckelmann  (p.  336),  by  E.  Wolff, 
erected  by  order  of  Lewis  I.  of  Bavaria.  —  An  annexe  of  the  villa, 
in  the  Via  Salaria,  contains  a  Collection  of  Plaster  CastSj  formed 
by  Prince  Torlonia. 

The  Via  Salaria  passes  farther  on  through  a  new  quarter  with 
unattractive  lofty  houses,  most  of  which  are  still  unfinished  although 
already  in  dilapidation.  About  ^2  M.  beyond  the  Yilla  Albani  a 
broad  road  diverges  to  the  left  to  the  Parco  Regina  Margherita 
(to  the  Acqua  Acetosa  about  1  M.,  p.  336).  Still  */2  M.  farther  on 
is  the  Osteria  di  Filomarmo ,  whence  a  fine  view  may  be  obtained, 
especially  towards  evening,  of  S.  Agnese  and  S.  Costanza.  On  the 
hill  to  the  left  is  the  Fortezza  Antemne.  Thence  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  several  avenues  are  to  be  laid  out  in  connection  with  the 
new  promenade  and  continued  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the  Via  Nomentana. 

The  Via  Salaria  reaches  the  Anio  about  2M.  from  the  city-gate. 
The  Fonte  Salario  over  the  Anio ,  several  times  destroyed  and  re- 
newed, and  again  blown  up  during  the  invasion  of  Garibaldi  in 
1867 ,  has  preserved  little  of  the  original  structure.  —  Beyond  the 
bridge  is  an  ancient  tomb,  built  over  in  the  middle  ages. 

About  5  M.  from  the  gate  is  the  Villa  Spada.  From  this  point  to  the 
height  on  the  right  extended  the  ancient  Fidenae,  the  ally  of  Veil  against 
Borne,  only  subdued  after  protracted  struggles.  The  traces  of  the  ancient 
city  are  scarcely  recognisable.  The  fortress  lay  close  to  the  river,  on  the  bill 
which  is  now  occupied  by  Castel  Qiuhileo  (railway-station,  see  p.  71).  The 
summit  (265  ft.)  affords  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view.  The  castle  was 
erected  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  1300,  a  year  of  jubilee  (hence  the  name). 

The  road  continues  to  skirt  the  river  in  the  plain,  and  9  H.  from  Rome 
reaches  the  Gasale  Marcigliana.  The  Fosso  della  Bettina,  which  crosses 
the  road  a  little  farther  on,  has  been  identified  with  the  ancient  Allia^ 
which  gave  name  to  the  battle  in  which  the  Romans  were  signally  defeated 
by  the  Gauls  on  June  18th,  B.C.  390.  The  actual  battle  field,  however,  was 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Allia.  —  I2V2M. 
Railway-station  of  MoiUe  Rotondo  (p.  70). 

c.  From  the  Porta  Pia. 

Omnibus  from  the  Piazza  del  Quirinale  to  8.  Agnese.,  see  p.  150,  and 
No.  4,  p.  1  of  the  Appendix;  from  the  Piazza  della  Cancelleria  to  the  Porta 
Pia,  p.  190  and  Ko.  13,  p.  2  of  the  Appx.  1  from  the  Piazza  Cola  di  Rienzo 
to  Porta  Pia,  pp.  267,  138  and  No.  16,  p.  2  of  the  Appx.  —  From  the  Porta 
Pia  to  S.  Agnese  about  IV4  M. ;  thence  to  Ponte  Nomentano  and  Mons  Sacer, 
to  which  point  most  travellers  will  extend  their  walk,  also  IV4  M. 

The  Porta  Pia  (PI.  I,  29),  famous  in  the  annals  of  1870  for 
the  attack  of  the  Italians  on  Sept.  20th,  was  begun  by  Pius  IV.  from 
designs  by  Michael  Angelo  in  1564.  On  the  outside,  to  the  left,  a 
memorial  tablet,  bearing  the  names  of  33  soldiers  of  the  Italian  army 
who  fell  in  the  attack,  marks  the  place  where  the  breach  was  made 
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through  which  the  Italians  entered  the  city.  To  the  right  of  the  gate 
is  the  old  Pbrta  Nomentana ,  waUed  up  since  1564 ,  which  led  to 
Nomentum  (p.  341).  —  A  new  suburb  is  springing  up  outside  the 
gate,  like  that  adjoining  the  Via  Salaria  (see  p.  339). 

Following  the  main  road,  the  ancient  Via  Nomentanoj  past  the 
ViUa  Torlonia  (on  the  right}  no  admittance),  we  reach,  on  the  left, 
li/i  M.  from  the  gate,  — 

*  S.  Agnef e  Faori  le  Mora,  a  church  founded  by  Gonstantine,  over 
the  tomb  of  St.  Agnes,  and  still  retaining  many  characteristics  of  an 
early  -  Christian  basilica  (p.  Ivii).  It  was  re-erected  by  Honorius  I. 
(625-38),  altered  by  Innocent  VIII.  in  1490,  and  restored  by  Pius  IX. 
in  1856.  The  principal  festival,  on  21st  Jan.,  is  the  'blessing  of 
the  lambs'  from  whose  wool  the  archiepiscopal  pallia  are  woven. 

We  enter  by  a  gateway,  wbere,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
residence  of  the  canons,  witn  remnants  of  old  frescoes  in  the  corridor  of  the 
1st  floor,  dating  from  1464,  and  including  an  Annunciation.  In  the  Goubt, 
through  a  large  window  to  the  right,  we  observe  a  fresco  painted  in 
commemoration  of  an  accident  which  happened  to  Pius  IX.  on  f5th  April, 
1855.  The  floor  of  a  room  adjoining  the  church,  to  which  his  Holiness 
had  retired  after  mass,  gave  way.  and  he  was  precipitated  into  the  cellar 
below,  but  was  extricated  unhurt.  On  Uie  farther  side  of  the  court,  on- 
the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  church,  to  which  a  Staiboasb  with  45 
marble  steps  descends.  On  the  walls  of  the  staircase  are  numerous  ancient 
Christian  inscriptions  from  the  catacombs. 

The  Intbbiob  (best  light  in  the  afternoon)  is  divided  into  nave  and 
aisles  by  16  antique  columns  of  breccia,  porta  santa,  and  pavonazzetto, 
which  support  arches.  Above  the  aisles  and  along  the  wall  of  the  entrance 
are  galleries  with  smaller  columns.  The  Tabernacle  of  1614,  borne  by  four 
fine  columns  of  porphyry,  covers  a  statue  of  St.  Agnes,  in  alabaster,  a  restored 
antique.  In  the  tribune.  Mosaics^  representing  St.  Agnes  between  Popes 
Honorius  I.  and  Symmachus,  dating  from  625-638,  an  important  illustration 
of  the  transition  to  the  Byzantine  style,  and  an  ancient  episcopal  chair. 
2nd  Chapel  on  the  right:  Head  of  Christ  in  marble,  a  mediocre  work  of 
the  16th  cent.)  also  a  beautiful  inlaid  altar ^  above  it  an  excellent  relief 
of  SS.  Stephen  and  Lawrence,  of  1490.  In  the  left  aisle,  over  the  altar 
of  the  chapel ,  a  fine  old  fresco.  Madonna  and  Child.  —  The  Catacombs, 
to  which  there  is  an  entrance  in  the  left  aisle,  are  shown  by  the  sacristan, 
from  whom  lights  are  also  obtainable  (1  fr. ;  see  p.  860). 

Leaving  the  covered  flight  of  steps  which  descends  toS.  Agnese, 
and  descending  to  the  right,  we  reach  — 

S.  Costanza  (if  closed ,  apply  to  the  custodian  of  S.  Agnese, 
Y2  f^0>  originally  erected  as  a  monument  by  Gonstantine  to  his 
daughter  Constantia,  but  converted  into  a  church  in  1256.  The 
dome,  70  ft.  In  diameter,  is  borne  by  24  clustered  columns  of  gra- 
nite. A  few  fragments  only  of  the  vestibule  and  the  wall  of  the 
central  part  of  the  edifice  now  exist.  In  the  tunnel-vaulting  of  the 
aisle  are  ^Mosaics  of  the  4th  cent,  on  a  blue  ground,  with  genii 
gathering  grapes,  in  the  ancient  style,  but  bearing  traces  of  decline. 
The  porphyry  sarcophagus  of  the  saint  (now  in  the  Yatioan  Museum, 
p.  297),  is  similarly  adorned.  The  mosaics  in  the  niches  are  less 
interesting :  Christ  as  the  ruler  of  the  world  with  apostles,  trees, 
and  lambs.  —  The  Coemeterium  Oetrianum,  V*  ^*  ^^^  ^^^^  point, 
see  p.  360. 
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About  2^2  ^'  f^om  the  gate ,  the  road  crosses  the  Anio  by  the 
Fonte  VomentanOy  an  ancient  bridge  which  has  been  frequently 
restored,  surmounted  by  a  to-wer.  Beyond  the  bridge  is  a  hill, 
conjectured  to  be  the  Mons  Sacer  rendered  famous  by  the  Secession 
the  Plebs  J  at  its  foot  an  osteria.  Pretty  view  from  the  top,  especially 
to  the  E.  oYer  the  winding  course  of  the  TeYerone  and  the  pine- 
surrounded  farm  of  Gasal  de'  Pazzl. 

About  4  M.  farther  are  the  Catacombs  of  Alexander  fp.  361). 

A  little  beyond  tbe  Catacombs,  a  road  to  the  right  divei^es  to  Palom- 
bara  (p.  371).  —  The  road  to  the  left  leads  to  Meniana,  a  village  belong- 
ing to  the  Borghese  family,  near  the  ancient  Ifomentuniy  14  M.  from  Rome, 
known  from  the  battle  that  took  place  here  on  3rd  Nov.,  1867  (p.  70). 
The  district  is  extremely  bleak,  but  affords  beautiful  views  of  the  Sabine 
Mts.  From  Mentana  to  Monte  Ri>tondo  2  M.,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  rail- 
way-station of  the  same  name  is  situated  (p.  70). 

d.  From  the  Forta  S.  Lorenzo. 

Omnibus  from  the  Via  di  S.  Apollinare  (p.  179)  vii.  the  Piasea  Venezia 
(p.  166)  and  the  Piazza  Guglielmo  Pepe  (p.  156)  to  the  Arehi  di  8.  Bihianay 
see  ^o.  8,  p.  1  of  the  Appendix.  —  Tbamwat  from  the  Piazza  delle  Terme 
to  Campo  Verano,  see  Tramway-line  No.  2,  p.  2  of  the  Appendix.  —  Steam 
Tranuec^  to  Tivolit  see  p.  372. 

The  Porta  8.  Lorenzo  (PL  11,  32,  33)  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Porta  TiburUna,  which  led  to  Tivoli.  The  gateway,  con- 
structed by  the  emperor  Honorius  against  an  arch,  over  which, 
according  to  the  inscription,  passed  the  three  aqueducts  Marcla, 
Tepula,  and  Julia,  is  now  shut.  The  new  road  starts  from  an  opening 
in  the  wall  to  the  S.E.  of  the  gate,  and  presently  joins  the  ancient 
Via  Tiburtina  (p.  372).  It  is  bounded  by  lofty  new  buildings,  and 
does  not  afford  views  of  the  Sabine  Mts.  until  the  church  is  reached, 
3/4  M.  from  the  gate.  In  the  little  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  a 
Column  with  a  bronze  statue  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  basilica  of  *S.  Lorenzo  Fnori  le  Mizra  occupies  the  spot 
where  Constantine  founded  a  church  on  the  burial-place  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  St.  Cyriaca.  In  578  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pelagius  II.  This 
ancient  edifice,  which  was  entered  from  the  E. ,  was  entirely  re- 
modelled by  Honorius  III.  (1216-27),  who  added  the  present 
nave  to  the  apse,  and  transferred  the  facade  with  the  porch  to  the 
W.  end.  An  angle  formed  by  the  outer  walls  shows  where  the  new 
part  was  added.  Under  Nicholas  V.  and  Innocent  X.,  and  lastly 
under  Pius  IX.  in  1864-70,  the  church  underwent  extensive  altera- 
tions ,  and  the  older  half  is  now  at  least  partly  freed  from  disfigur- 
ing patchwork.  S.  Lorenzo  Is  a  patriarchal  church,  and  one  of  the 
seven  pilgrimage-churches  of  Rome  (p.  xxxU). 

In  1864  the  Facade  was  embellished  with  paintings  resem- 
bling mosaic,  on  a  gold  ground,  representing  the  founders  and 
patrons  of  the  church:  Pelagius  II.,  the  Emp.  Constantine,  Ho- 
norius ni.,  Hus  IX.,  Sixtus  UI.,  and  Hadrian  I.  The  vestibule  is 
borne  by  six  ancient  columns,  above  which  is  an  architrave  with  mo- 
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saio8(St.  Lawrence  and  Honorins  m.);  it  contains  retouched  frescoes 
of  the  13th  cent.,  two  tombs  in  the  form  of  temples,  and  two  rude 

early  Christian  sarcophagi.    The  door-posts  rest  on  lions. 

The  lBt«ilor  conaiata  of  two  parts.  The  anterior  Latsb  Ghubch,  which 
chiefly  dates  from  Honosics  III.,  consists  of  nave  and  two  aisles,  separated 
by  23  antique  columns  of  granite  and  cipollino  of  unequal  thickness.  On 
the  capital  of  the  8th  column  on  the  right  are  a  finog  and  a  lizard,  and 
it  is  therefore  supposed,  but  without  authority,  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  portico  of  Octavia,  where  two  sculptors  Batrachus  (frog)  and  Saurus 
(lizard)  are  said  to  have  adopted  this  method  of  perpetuating  their  names. 
The  wall  above  the  straight  entablature  was  adorned  in  1870  with  frescoes 
by  Fraeasiini  (on  the  right,  history  of  St.  Lawrence  \  on  the  left,  that  of 
St.  Stephen).  The  open  roof  is  gaudily  painted.  The  rich  pavement,  in 
opus  idexandrinum ,  dates  from  the  12th  cent.  (p.  liz).  Under  a  med- 
ieeval  canopy  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  an  ancient  Sarcophagus  with  a  re- 
presentation of  a  wedding,  in  which  in  1256  the  remains  of  Card.  Fieschi, 
nephew  of  Innocent  IV.,  were  placed.  To  the  right  are  old  frescoes  of 
the  life  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  nave  are  the  two  elevated  ambones,  *that 
to  the  right  (p.  Ivii)  for  the  gospel,  near  which  is  a  wreathed  candelabrum 
for  the  Easter  candle,  that  to  the  left  for  the  epistle  (12th  cent.).  On  the 
triumphal  arch  are  modern  i»intings  (resembling  mosaics)  of  the  Madonna 
and  saints.  At  the  extremity  of  the  N.  aisle  a  flight  of  13  steps,  on  the 
left,  descends  to  a  chapel  and  the  catacombs. 

Adjoining  this  building  of  Honorius  on  the  E.  is  the  Oldbb  Chubch, 
erected  byPaLAGius,  the  pavement  of  which  lies  about  10  ft.  lower.  The  raised 
central  space,  to  which  seven  steps  ascend  on  each  side  of  the  Confessio, 
dates  from  the  time  of  Honorius,  who  converted  the  nave  of  the  older 
church  into  a  choir  with  a  crypt  by  laying  a  pavement  halfway  up  the 
columns,  and  caused  the  aisles  to  be  flUed  up.  The  rubbish  has  been 
recently  removed,  and  the  original  level  of  the  aisles  exposed  to  view; 
a  flight  of  13  steps  descends  to  it  from  the  prolongation  of  the  aisle  of 
the  anterior  church.  The  church  of  Pelagius,  a  basilica  in  the  style  of 
S.  Agnese  Fuori  (the  only  two  examples  of  churches  with  galleries  at 
Borne),  was  originally  entered  at  the  opposite  (E.)  end.  Twelve  magni- 
ficent fluted  columns  of  pavonazzetto  with  Corinthian  capitals  (those  of 
the  two  first  are  formed  of  trophies,  on  the  benches  in  front  of  them 
are  mediaeval  lions)  support  the  straight  entablature,  which  consists  of 
antique  fragments  and  bears  a  gallery  with  graceful  smaller  columns  and 
arches.  On  the  tiiumphal  arch,  of  which  this  is  the  original  front,  are 
restored  mosaics  of  the  time  of  Pelagius  II.  (518-590;  the  earliest  showing 
traces  of  the  influence  of  the  E.  empire) :  Christ,  right  SS.  Peter,  Lawrence, 
and  Pelagius ;  left  SS.  Paul,  Stephen,  and  Hippolytus.  The  canopy  dates  from 
1148;  its  dome  is  modem.  By  the  wall  at  the  back  is  the  handsome 
episcopal  throne.  —  We  now  descend  the  flight  of  steps  (mentioned  above) 
leading  to  the  aisles  of  the  church  of  Pelagius.  The  nave  of  the  old  church 
is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  crypt,  entered  from  above,  partly  by  the 
modem  marble  columns  supporting  the  floor  of  the  above-mentioned  choir. 
In  the  vestibule  of  the  original  church  is  the  Tomb  of  Pius  IX.  (d.  Feb.  7, 
1878).  The  vestibule  is  gorgeously  decorated  with  mosaics,  but  the  tomb 
itself,  according  to  the  injunctions  of  the  deceased  pope,  is  of  the  plainest 
character,  consisting  of  a  marble  sarcophagus  in  a  niche  painted  like 
those  in  the  catacombs.  An  iron  railing  surrounds  it,  and  numerous 
wreaths  and  votive  offerings  hai^  on  the  walls. 

The  handsome  Bomanesque  Oloiaters  {CMottro;  generally  closed)  contain 
numerous  fragments  of  sculptures  and  inscriptions  built  into  the  walls ;  in 
the  comer  to  the  right  of  the  principal  entrance  is  the  lid  of  a  sarcophagus 
adorned  with  the  triumphal  procession  of  Cybele. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  Campo  Verano,  an  extensive  cem- 
etery, opened  in  1837,  and  repeatedly  enlarged  since.  By  the 
entrance  are  colossal  figures  of  Silence,  Charity,  Hope,  and  Medita- 
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tion.  Among  the  nnmeions  handsome  monuments  are  one  com- 
memorating the  Battle  of  Montana  (p.  70),  with  appropriate  inscrip- 
tions, and  another  (with  marble  statne)  to  the  poetess  Erminia  Fua- 
Fnsinato  (d.  1876),  by  OaUetti,  On  the  whole,  however,  the  cem- 
etery is  less  interesting  than  those  in  several  other  Italian  towns. 
Fine  view  of  the  mountains  and  the  Oampagna  from  the  higher 
part  of  the  cemetery ,  reached  by  several  flights  of  steps. 

e.  7rom  the  Porta  Xaggiore. 

Two  roads  Issne  from  the  Porta  Maggiore  (PI.  II,  34;  p.  166): 
to  the  left  the  Yia  Prsnestina,  to  the  right  the  Yia  Labicana. 

The  ancient  Yia  Prabnsstina,  or  Palestrina  road  (p.  380),  to 
the  left,  is  little  frequented.  About  1  M.  from  the  gate  the  vineyard- 
walls  cease.  Numerous  ruins  of  tombs  on  the  right  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  ancient  route ,  which,  lying  higher,  affords  a  freer 
view  than  the  present  lower  level  of  the  road,  and  may  be  reached 
by  crossing  the  fields.  About  21/2  M.  from  the  city-gate  is  the  Tor 
de'  Scluayi »  the  scanty  ruins  of  an  extensive  edifice,  referred  to 
the  time  of  Diocletian  by  the  brick-stamps  found  here. 

First,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  a  Hexagonal  Stnteture^  almost  entirely 
fallen  to  decay.  A  column  in  the  centre  and  the  additional  erection  on 
the  summit,  both  mediaeval,  impart  a  grotesque  appearance  to  the  place. 
—  Farther  on  is  a  Circular  Building  with  niches  and  dome,  used  in  the 
middle  ages  as  a  church,  with  now  nearly  obliterated  frescoes;  below, 
entered  from  the  back,  is  a  vault  supported  by  strong  pillars  in  the  centre. 
Both  these  ibuildings  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  baths.  —  Among 
the  extensive  ruins  on  the  right  of  the  road  are  a  few  Columbaria  (p.  248). 

The  Via  Collatina ,  diverging  here  to  the  left ,  skirts  the  Acqiia 
Vergine  and  leads  to  Lunghezza  (p.  371).  —  Beyond  this  point  the 
Yia  Prffinestina  offers  little  of  interest,  except  the  continuous 
view  of  the  mountains. 

On  the  Via  Preenestina,  SVa  H.  from  the  gate,  are  the  ruins  of  Tor 
ire  Teste  and  Tor  Bapienza,  the  so-called  Vilia  of  the  Oordiani.  About  SVs  M. 
farther  on  the  road  crosses  the  Fotso  di  Ponte  di  Nona  by  an  ancient  bridge 
of  seven  arches.  Kear  the  Oxtert'a  delV  Ota,  2  M.  farther  on,  to  the  left 
of  the  road,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gabii,  on  the  bank  of  the  drained 
Lago  di  CastigUone»  Some  ruins  are  visible  near  the  conspicuous  tower 
of  C€Utiglione^  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  the  hewn  stone  remains 
of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Juno  Qabina. 

At  the  Osteria  dell*  Osa  the  ancient  Via  Prseneatina  turned  to  the  right 
towards  (6  M.)  Gallicano  (see  below),  but  the  modern  road  bends  to  the  K.E. 
and  forks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  left  arm  leading  to  the  Via 
Tiburtina,  which  it  reaches  at  the  Ponte  Lucano  (p.  372).  the  right  arm, 
passing  CorcolU  and  Ptueerano,  to  Qallicano  (10  H.  from  the  Osteria  deir 
Osa).    The  ancient  and  modem  roads  unite  just  before  the  last-named 

8 lace  at  the  Osteria  di  Cavamonte^  the  name  of  which  recalls  the  cutting, 
'}  ft.  deep ,  made  for  the  old  road  in  the  tufa  rock.  The  Aqua  Claudia 
(p.  156)  passes  over  it.  The  road  finally  leads  past  the  monastery  of  8. 
Fattore  to  (5Vs  M.)  Paleetrina  (p.  380). 

The  road  leading  to  the  right  from  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the  an- 
cient Yia  Labioana,  now  called  Via  Coiilina ,  is  more  frequented 
than  the  preceding.  On  this  road,  1^/4  M.  from  the  gate,  are 
situated  the  remains  of  the  octagonal  Tomb  of  the  Empreas  Helena^ 
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whose  sarcophagus  found  here  is  now  preserved  in  the  Yatiean 
(p.  297).  The  hnilding,  which  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  small  church 
(^88.  Pietro  e  MareeUino;  catacombs,  see  p.  360),  is  named  Torre 
Fignattara  from  the  'pignatte',  or  earthenware  vessels  used  for  the 
sake  of  lightness  in  the  construction  of  the  vaulting,  as  was  cus- 
tomary  during  the  empire ;  it  is  otherwise  uninteresting. 

About  8  H.  from  the  gate,  near  the  Ponie  della  Catema,  is  a  modem 
aqueduct,  the  Acqua  Felice  (p.  144).  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  remaina 
of  the  arches  of  the  ancient  Aqua  AUxandrina,  A  lake  now  drained,  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Falcone^  is  supposed  to  be 
the  famous  Lake  lUffillui,  where  the  Bomans  defeated  the  Latins  (B.  C.  ^6). 

f.  From  the  Porta  8.  Oiovamd. 

Omnibdsbs  and  Tbajiwats  to  the  Lateral,  comp.  p.  262.  From  the 
gate  to  the  Tombs  2V4  M.  (driving  practicable  all  the  way).  —  From  this 
point  we  may  cross  the  meadows  to  Porta  Furba  (Vs  M.),  and  thus  combine 
the  two  excursions.  Those  who  are  driving  should  order  their  carriage 
to  meet  them  at  Porta  Furba. 

From  the  Porta  8,  Oiovanni  (see  p.  264,  and  comp.  PL  III,  31) 
runs  the  road  leading  to  the  Alban  Mts. ,  dividing  at  the  Trattoria 
Baldinotti,  a  few  min.  from  the  gate,  into  the  Frascati  road  (to  the 
left)  and  the  Marino  and  Albano  road  (to  the  right).  The  latter, 
known  as  the  Via  Appia  NuovOj  after  about  1  M.  from  the  gate, 
Intersects  the  ancient  Via  Latina,  which  began  at  the  former  Porta 
Latina  (p.  248),  enters  the  valley  of  the  Sacco  (p.  388)  between 
the  Alban  and  the  Sabine  Mts. ,  and  ends  at  Capua.  Like  the  Via 
Appia  and  the  other  roads  emerging  from  Rome,  it  was  bordered  by 
tombs  on  both  sides. 

We  follow  the  Yia  Latina,  cross  the  branch-line  to  Albano 
(p.  365;  near  the  divergence  of  the  Yia  Metella,  pp.347,  349),  and 
in  5  min.  reach  two  Ancient  Tombs,  interesting  on  account  of  their 
tasteful  decorations.    The  custodian  is  on  the  spot  from  noon  to 

sunset,  except  in  midsummer  (fee  V2  &• ;  ^^^  &  party  1  fr.). 

The  IsT  Tomb,  Tomba  dei  Valerii,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  with  the 
two  recently>restored  Roman  pilasters,  consisted  of  an  anterior  court  and 
subterranean  tomb,  over  which  rose  the  now  re-erected  sacellnm  with 
two  columns.  The  interior  of  the  chamber  is  decorated  with  interesting 
reliefs  in  stucco:  sea-monsters,  nymphs,  and  genii. 

The  2ni>  Tomb,  Tomba  dei  PaneratU,  under  a  shed  opposite,  contains 
in  its  single  chamber  landscapes  framed  in  stucco  ornaments  and  four 
stucco  reliefs  (Judgment  of  Paris,  Alcestis,  Priam  and  Achilles,  Hercules 
playing  the  lyre  before  Bacchus  and  Minerva).  The  'Pancratii''  were  one 
of  the  burial  societies  common  in  the  3rd  and  4th  cent.,  but  the  plan  and 
arrangements  of  the  tomb  prove  that  it  dates  from  the  2nd  century. 

The  other  tombs  are  interesting  only  for  their  brick  ornamentation 
(Corinthian  pilaster- capitals  and  cornices). 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  the  foundations  of  a  BcuUiea,  dedicated  to 
St.  Bt^ph€n  in  the  5th  cent.,  have  been  excavated.  It  is  now  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  of  which  the  custodian  of  the  tombs  keeps  the  key. 

A  side-road  crossing  the  railway-line  leads  hence  in  a  few  min. 
back  to  the  Via  Appia  Nuova.  To  the  £.  of  the  latter  appear  the 
cold  mineral-baths  of  Acqwi  8anta.  The  railway-station  of  TavoUAo 
(p.  365)  lies  on  the  Yia  Appia  Nuova,  V4  M*  farther  on.  —  The 
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best  cross-route  from  the  Via  Latina  to  the  Yia  Appia  Antica  is  the 
Via  Metella,  mentioned  above  and  on  pp.  347,  349). 

POBTA  FUBBA.  This  excursion  of  2-3  hrs.  is  pleasanter  than  many 
others,  as  the  yiew  is  obstmcted  by  walls  for  short  distances  only  (car- 
riage thitiier  from  the  gate  and  back,  3-4  fr.). 

From  Porta  8.  Qiovanni  we  follow  a  straight  direction  for  5  min. 
(see  p.  344),  and  at  the  Tratt.  Baldinotti  we  take  the  Frascati  road  to 
the  left,  which  farther  on  is  crossed  by  the  railway  to  Civiti  Yecchia 
and  Leghorn.  To  the  left  runs  the  unbroken  series  of  arches  of  the 
Acqua  Felice  (jp.  144),  and  in  front  of  them  occasionally  appear  the 
imposing  remains  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  (p.  156),  and  Aqua  Marcia, 
running  one  abo\e  the  other.  The  Aqua  Marcia,  56  M.  long,  con- 
structed by  the  Prxtor  Q.  Martins  Rex  in  B.C.  146,  and  restored 
in  1869,  brings  a  supply  of  water  from  the  Sabine  Mts.  —  To  the 
right,  a  view  of  the  Via  Appia  with  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella. 

About  2  M.  from  the  gate  we  reach  the  so-called  Porta  Firba, 
an  arch  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  under  which  the  road  leads.  An  exqui- 
site view  is  enjoyed  hence  of  the  Gampagna  and  the  Alban  Mts. ,  and 
a  little  farther  on,  the  Sabine  Mts.  also  come  in  sight.  Below  runs 
the  railway  to  Naples  and  Terracina.  —  About  Y2  M.  farther  rises 
the  Monte  del  Orano,  with  a  tower  (usually  closed),  which  com- 
mands a  magnificent  *Panokama.  A  long  shaft  leads  to  an  ancient 
circular  tomb-chamber  in  the  interior  of  this  hill,  where  the  so- 
called  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  Severus  (now  in  the  Capitoline 
Musem,  p.  208)  was  found. 

g.  From  the  Porta  S.  Bebastiaao. 

The  excursion  to  the  Via  Appia  by  carriage,  including  halts,  re- 
quires 3-3V3  brs.  (one-horse  carr.  to  Gasale  Rotondo  and  back,  9-10  fr. ; 
comp.  p.  129),  returning  via  the  tombs  on  the  Yia  Latina  (p.  344),  4  hrs. 
Good  walkers  take  25  xnin.  from  the  arch  of  Constantine  to  Porta  S.  8e- 
bastiano;  from  the  gate  to  the  Catacombs  of  St.  CallistiUy  25  min.  \  thence 
to  the  Tomb  of  Ccecilia  Metella,  10  min. ;  to  the  Casale  Rotondo ,  60  min. 
more.  —  The  traveller  is  recommended  to  drive  to  the  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano  at  least  (one-horse  carr.  80c.),  or.  still  better,  as  far  as  the 
Catacombs  of  Callistns  (2V2  fr.),  a  visit  to  which  is  conveniently  combined 
with  this  excursion,  and  to  walk  thence  to  the  Casale  Rotondo  and  back 
to  the  tomb  of  Ceecilla  Metella ;  thence  follow  the  new  Via  Metella  to  the 
right  to  (20  min.)  the  Via  Appia  Xaova  and  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Latina 
(p.  344);  and  finally  return  by  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  (p.  344),  where  cabs  are 
to  be  found,  a  walk  of  about  3  hrs.  in  all  from  the  Catacombs  to  the  Porta  S. 
Giovanni.  —  The  Rome,  Marino,  and  Albano  railway  (p.  365)  may  also  be 
used  in  either  direction,  to  or  from  the  stations  of  Capannelle  or  Tavolato  on 
the  Via  Appia  l^uova,  whence  the  Via  Appia  Antica  is  easily  reached. 

The  route  by  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Sebastian©  to  the  Porta  8.  8e- 

Afutiano  (PL  III,  30),  and  the  ruins  and  Ipildings  situated jijg^  it, 

y^lre^scribed  at  pp.  246  et  seq.*'^^  4^fiR/^  ^  ^^-''t^/yv-irTT'^ 

c/    «'*Tfhe  *Via  Appia,  the  military  rotifl  COTntructed  by  the  censor 

Appius  Claudius  Gsecus  (in  B.C.  312),  led  through  the  ancient  Porta 

Oapena  (p.  246)  vii  Terracina  (p.  388),  to  Capua,  whence  it  was 

afterwards  extended  to  Beneventum  and  Brundisium.    In  1850-53 

it  was  excavated  as  far  as  the  11th  milestone,  where  it  is  now 
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y^ter 


intersected  by  the  railway  to  Terracina  and  Nettimo  (p.  384).  Eyen 
at  the  present  day  the  Via  Appia  merits  its  proud  ancient  tiUe  of 
the  ^qneen  of  roads'.  It  affords  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  shorter 
excursions  from  Borne.  As  far  as  the  church  of  S.  Sebastiano  the 
road  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  vineyard  walls,  bnt  beyond  that 
point  we  enjoy  a  magnificent  prospect,  embracing  the  Campagna, 
the  rains  of  the  aqueducts,  and  the  mountains,  while  numerous  an- 
cient tombs  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Yery  few  of  the 
latter  are  preserved  intact;  but  the  remains  of  others  have  been 
carefully  restored  and  enclosed. 

The  road  descends  from  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  by  a  declivity 
corresponding  with  the  ancient  Clivua  Martia ,  and  after  4  min. 
passes  under  the  railway  to  Civlt^  Yecchia  and  Leghorn.  It  then 
(3  min.)  crosses  the  brook  Almo  (see  below),  where  ruins  of  tombs 
are  observed  on  both  sides.  The  Via  Ardeatina  now  (5  min.)  diverges 
to  the  right;  and  on  the  left  stands  the  small  church  of  Domine 
Qno  Yadif ,  so  named  from  the  legend  that  St.  Peter,  fleeing  from 
the  death  of  a  martyr,  here  met  his  Master  and  enquired  of  him, 
*Domine  quo  vadis?'  to  which  he  received  the  reply,  'Venio  iterum 
cruciflgi';  whereupon  the  apostle,  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  returned. 
A  copy  of  the  footprint  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  impressed  on 

the  marble  is  shown  here. 

On  the  Via  Ardeatina,  about  47s  H.  from  the  gate,  lies  the  picturesque 
GecehignoUt.  witii  an  old  tower;  the  chateau  and  garden  were  added  by 
Paul  V.  and  Leo  XII. 

By  a  small  circular  chapel,  a  few  hundred  paces  beyond  the  church, 
a  field-road  diverges  to  the  left,  to  the  Oaffarella  valley. 

The  field-road,  which  is  very  muddy  after  rain,  leads  for  i/s  M.  he- 
iween  hedges.  On  reaching  the  open  fields,  we  follow  the  road  descend- 
tng  to  the  left  to  the  mill.  Near  the  latter  is  situated  the  so-called 
Temple  of  the  Deus  Bediculus,  a  Roman  tomb  on  the  ancient  road  which 
formerly  issued  from  the  now  closed  Porta  Latlna  (comp.  p.  344).  The 
building  has  been  assumed  by  some ,  but  without  authority ,  to  be  a 
temple  erected  by  the  Romans,  after  the  retreat  of  Hannibal.  The  front, 
facing  the  K.,  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps;  the  entrance  to  the 
tomb  is  in  the  left  side-wall.  One  side  is  ornamented  with  hexagonal 
pilasters  in  niches,  the  whole  being  an  excellent  example  of  skilful  brick 
architecture.  The  interior  (26  c.)  contains  two  stories  with  groined  vault- 
ing. The  architects  of  the  Renaissance  eagerly  studied  and  took  measure- 
ments of  this  edifice. 

The  excursion  may  be  continued  up  the  valley  of  the  Almo  or  Caffarella^ 
which  is  closed  by  the  conspicuous  hill  with  the  grove  of  Egeria  (p.  347), 
to  the  Groiio  of  Egeria  and  to  S.  Urbano  (p.  347).  The  road  is  blocked 
by  a  fence  at  the  point  where  the  route  to  the  farm  diverges  to  the  left^ 
and  the  visitor  must  either  climb  over  this,  or  make  a  detour  to  the  right 
over  the  hill  to  S.  tJrbano,  and  at  a  point  tarther  on,  where  the  S.  Urbano 
road  ascends  to  the  right,  follow  the  foot-path  by  the  brook. 

The  Via  Appia  now  ascends,  with  a  picturesque  retrospect  of 
Aurelian's  wall  and  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  and  rnns  for  the  next  V2  ^* 
between  monotonous  walls.  To  the  left,  in  the  Vigna  VaffnoUni, 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  largest  ancient  Columbarium  yet 
discovered  (p.  248).  Visitors  are  not  now  admitted.  Charming  view 
hence  of  the  valley  of  the  Oaffarella  and  the  Via  Latina. 
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To  the  right,  No.  33 ,  IV4  M.  from  the  gate,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Catacombs  of  8t.  CaUiatua  (p.  369),  furnished  with  an  inscrip- 
tion ,  and  shaded  with  cypresses. 

Farther  on  the  road  again  divides.  The  branch  straight  on  is  the 
continuation  of  the  Via  Appia  Antica  (p.  348) ;  that  to  the  left,  the 
'Via  Appia  Pignatellf,  is  the  new  road  which  unites  near  the  rail- 
way-station of  Le  Capannelle  (p.  365 ;  2^/2  M.  from  the  bifurcation) 
with  the  Via  Appia  Nuova  (p.  344). 

From  the  Via  Appia  Pignatelli,  a  field-path  diverges  to  the  left 
in  9  min.  to  the  little  church  of  — 

8.  UrbanOy  a  Roman  tomb,  long  regarded  as  a  temple  of  Bacchus, 
and  recognised  from  a  distance  by  its  red  brick  walls.  It  seems  to 
have  been  converted  into  a  church  in  the  11th  century. 

The  edifice  was  proyided  with  a  portico  borne  by  four  Corinthian  col- 
umn0,  which  wan  probably  walled  up  during  a  restoration  in  1634,  on 
which  occasion  the  buttresses  were  also  added. 

The  INTBBIOR  is  adorned  with  paintings  between  the  Corinthian 
pilasters,  restored  under  Urban  YHI. ,  but  interesting  on  account  of 
their  origin.  They  were  executed,  according  to  an  inscription  on  the 
Crucifixion  over  the  door,  by  a  certain  Bonizo  in  the  year  1011.  On  the 
posterior  wall  is  Christ  on  a  throne  imparting  blessings  \  also  scenes  from 
the  lives  of  Christ,  St.  Urban,  and  St.  Cecilia.  —  A  staircase,  now  walled 
up,  is  said  to  lead  to  the  catacombs. 

A  footpath  leads  on  to  a  small,  but  formerly  more  extensive 
wood  on  the  hill ,  commanding  an  admirable  view  of  the  Campagna 
and  the  Alban  Mts.,  where  Numa  is  said  to  have  held  his  interviews 
with  the  nymph  Egeria. 

Another  foot-path  descends  from  S.  Urbano  to  the  valley  of  the 
Gaffarella  and  to  the  so-called  Grotto  of  Egeriai  which  was  sought 
for  here  owing  to  a  misinterpretation  of  a  passage  of  Juvenal,  and  a 
confusion  between  the  Aurelian  and  the  Servian  walls.  The  'grotto' 
is  a  Nymphaeum,  originally  covered  with  marble,  the  shrine  of  the 
brook  Almo ,  which  now  flows  past  it  in  an  artificial  channel,  and 
was  erected  at  a  somewhat  late  period.  A  niche  in  the  posterior 
wall  contains  the  mutilated  statue  of  the  river-god,  standing  on 
corbels  from  which  water  used  to  flow.  The  niches  in  the  lateral 
walls  were  also  once  filled  with  statues.  The  picturesque  charm  of 
the  grotto  and  its  surroundings  has  suffered  from  the  thinning  of 
the  woods  on  the  hill. 

Returning  to  the  Via  Appia  Pignatelli  we  may  traverse  the  Cir- 
cus of  Maxentius  to  the  Via  Appia  Antica  (comp.  p.  348).  —  Those 
coming  from  the  Via  Appia  Antica  and  bound  for  the  Via  Latina 
follow  the  military  road  'Via  Metella'  (pp.  349,  344),  which  crosses 
the  Via  Appia  Kgnatelli  about  5  min.  from  the  Oircus  of  Maxentius. 

From  the  Grotto  of  Egeria  to  the  Temple  of  the  Deus  Redioultu,  see  p.  346. 

Following  the  branch  of  the  road  to  the  right,  the  Via  Appia 
Antica,  we  descend  past  the  entrance  (left.  No.  37,  Vigna  Randan- 
i^D  of  the  Jewish  Catacombs  (p.  360),  and  reach  the  church  of  — 

>.  SebastianOy  situated  IV2  M.  from  the  gate.  This  church  has 
'rom  a  very  early  period  been  one  of  the  seven  churches  frequented     y 
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(f  by  pilgrims  (p.  xiLzii),  being  erected  oyer  tbe  catacombs  where  the 
remains  of  so  many  martyrs  reposed.  Mention  of  it  is  first  made  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  The  form  was  originally  that  of  a 
basilica,  but  in  1612  it  was  altered  to  its  present  shape  by  Flamxnio 
Ponzio  and  Oiovanni  Vasanxio,  The  portico  is  supported  by  six 
ancient  columns  of  granite. 

The  Ibt  Ghapkl  on  the  right  contains  the  original  ^footprint  of  Ghrisr 
on  stone.  The  last  chapel  on  the  right  was  designed  by  Carlo  Maratta, 
Over  the  High  Altak  is  a  painting  by  Innocento  Taceoni^  a  pnpil  of  Anni- 
bale  Carracci.  The  second  chapel  on  the  left  contains  a  good  statue  of 
St.  Sebastian,  designed  by  Bernini  and  executed  by  Oiorgimii.  A  staircase 
on  the  left,  by  the  egress,  descends  to  the  Catacombs  (p.  360). 

Immediately  before  we  come  to  the  church ,  the  Via  delle  Sette 
Chiese  diverges  to  the  right ,  intersecting  the  Via  Ardeatina  after 
10  min.,  and  in  4  min.  more  reaching  the  Basilica  ofSt,  Petronma, 
or  of  88.  Nereo  ed  AchiUeo  (p.  360).  Thence  to  S.  Paolo  Fuori 
172  M.,  see  p.  350. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  Via  Appia  we  come  to  a  large  gateway 

on  the  left,  through  which  we  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  *  Gireaf 

of  Hazentius,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.    The  name  of  the  founder 

was  discovered  from  an  inscription ,  (excavated  in  1825  and  now 

I   built  into  the  wall  beneath  the  entrance-arch  at  the  E.  end  of  the 

circus),  which  is  dedicated  to  Divus  Romulus ,  the  son  of  Maxen- 

tius,  who  died  at  an  early  age  in  309  A.  D.    The  circus  (350  yds. 

^    long ,  86  yds.  broad)   is   now  sufficiently  excavated  to  show  the 

-;    arrangement  of  the  structure,  designed  for  chariot-races. 

.  ^  Facing  the  Via  Appia  was  an  extensive  portico,  and  behind  it  one  of 

the  principal  Entrances^  with  another  opposite  to  it  in  the  semicircle  which 

"^^        terminated  the  building  (on  the  Via  Appia  Pignatelli,  p.  347).    At  the  sides 

^        were  other  gates,  of  which  the  first  on  the  right  is  supposed  to  be  the 

's.  Porta  Libitina^  by  which  the  dead  were  carried  out.    On  each  side  of  the 

^      first-mentioned  main  entrance  were  the  caroeres^  or  barriers.     The  chariots 

*        starting  hence  had  to  perform  seven  times    the  circuit  of  the   course, 

'^'     which  was  formed  by  the  seats  of  the  spectators  and  the  spina^  a  wall 

^^H     erected  longitudinally  in  the  centre  of  the  arena,   and  embellished  with 

f^  ^   statues  and  obelisks,  one  of  which  last  now  stands  in  the  Piassa  Kavona 

^Rk^   (p.  184).    At  the  ends  of  this  wall  stood  the  fneto«,  or  goals.    The  spina 

\^   was  placed  somewhat  obliquely,  for  the  purpose  of  equalising  the  distance 

as  much  as  possible  to   those  starting  in  different  positions,  and  for  the 

same  reason  the  carceres  are  in  an  oblique  line.    The  spectators  sat  on 

ten  surrounding  tiers   of  steps,   on   which   about  18,000  persons  could  be 

t^      accommodated.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  pottery  has  been  used  in  the 

vaulting  of  the  tiers  of  seats. 

The  ruins  of  a  circular  building  near  the  circus,  on  the  Via  Appia, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchral  temple  of  the  youtliful  Bomulus. 

The  road  again  ascends,  and,  in  35  min.  from  the  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  leads  us  to  the  *Tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella,  which  forms  so 
conspicuous  an  object  in  the  views  of  the  Campagna.  It  is  a  circular 
structure,  65  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  square  pedestal,  covered  with 
travertine.  The  frieze  which  runs  round  the  building  is  adorned 
with  vrreaths  of  flowers  and  skulls  of  oxen,  from  which  last  the  tomb 
is  sometimes  called  Capo  di  Bove.  On  a  marble  tablet  fadng  the 
road  is  inscribed:   Caeeiliae  Q.  Cretici  Filiae  Metellae  Crassi, 
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the  daughter  of  Metellus  Creticns,  ^rife  of  the  yonngei  Crassus,  son 
of  the  triumyir.  The  interior  contained  the  tomb-chamber.  In  the 
13th  cent,  the  Oaetani  converted  the  edifice  into  the  tower  of  a 
stronghold,  and  furnished  it  with  battlements.  To  this  extensive 
castle ,  which  subsequently  passed  through  various  hands ,  and  was 
destroyed  under  Sixtus  Y.,  belong  the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  palace 
adjacent  to  the  tower,  and  a  church  opposite.  —  The  new  military 
road,  the  Via  MeteUaj  diverges  to  the  left  (to  the  Via  Appia  Nuova 
and  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Latina,  20  min.;  see  p.  344).  ^ 

As  far  as  this  neighbourhood  extends  a  lava-stream  which  once 
descended  from  the  Alban  Mts.  and  yielded  paving  material  for  the 
ancient  road.  The  more  interesting  part  of  the  Via  now  begins ;  the 
ancient  pavement  is  A'isible  in  many  places,  the  tombs  skirting  the 
road  on  both  sides  become  more  numerous  (though  many  have  left 
but  scanty  remains),  and  the  view  becomes  more  extensive  at  every 
step.  On  the  left  are  perceived  the  adjacent  arches  of  the  Aqua 
Marcia  and  the  Aqua  Claudia,  the  latter  now  partly  converted  into 
the  modern  Acqua  Felice  (comp.  p.  345).  About  2^4  M.  from  the 
city-gate  we  reach  the  entrance  (a  notice  on  a  house  to  the  right) 
to  the  part  of  the  Via  Appia  excavated  since  1851,  flanked  beyond 
this  point  by  a  constant  succession  of  tombs.  Many  of  these  contain 
reliefs  and  inscriptions  worthy  of  careful  inspection.  The  scenery 
continues  to  be  strikingly  beautiful.  —  On  the  right  is  the  For' 
tezza  Appia  Anticaj  an  outwork  of  the  new  fortifications  of  B.ome.^y^^ 

About  174  M.  farther,  on  the  left,  is  the  Casale  di  8.  Maria 
Nuova,  Beyond  it  lie  the  extensive  ruins  named  Roma  FeccAta, 
which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  spacious  villa  of  the  Quintilii. 
Several  of  the  chambers  were  employed  as  baths.  Then,  on  the 
right,  are  two  conical  tombs,  overgrown  with  trees ,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  barren  Campagna.  Close  by  is  an  Ustrinum, 
or  place  used  for  cremations,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  peperino. 

A  large  tomb  on  the  left ,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
a  small  farm,  %  M.  from  S.  Maria  Nuova,  is  named  the  CaadU 
Rotondo.  It  may  be  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  view  (25  c. ; 
often  closed).  The  lofty  building  on  the  left ,  7  min.  from  the  Casale 
Botondo,  is  also  an  ancient  tomb ,  on  which  the  Arabs  and  Normans 
erected  a  tower,  named  Tor  di  Selce  (tower  of  basalt). 

The  Via  Appia  from  the  Tor  di  Selce  to  Albano  (71/2  M.)  10  less 
interesting.  Among  the  tombs  may  be  mentioned,  on  the  left,  2  M.  beyond 
Tor  di  Selce,  the  circular  Torraceio,  or  Palombaro.  The  road  is  crossed 
by  the  Terracina  and  Nettnno  railway,  a  little  beyond  which  is  the  Oiteria 
delh  FraUocchie  (railway-station,  p.  384),  where  the  old  road  and  the  Via 
Appia  Nuova  unite.  On  the  left  side  of  the  road  Glodius  once  possessed 
a  villa;  to  the  right  in  the  valley  lay  Bovillae^  a  colony  of  Alba  Longa, 
with  a  sanctuary  of  the  Qens  Julia,  where  ihe  remains  of  a  theatre  and 
circus  may  still  be  traced.  Remains  of  walls  and  tombs  are  seen  on  both 
sides  of  tiie  road.  A  large  square  structure,  about  33  ft.  in  height,  with 
three  niches,  was  long  erroneously  regarded  as  the  tomb  of  Clodius.  The 
road  ascends.  Near  the  gate  of  Albano,  on  the  left,  is  the  so-called  Tomb 
of  Pompey  (p.  367), 
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li.  From  the  Porta  8.  Paolo. 

_,  ■ —  -  "i^he  basilica  of  8.  Paolo  Fuori  may  be  reached  by  tramway  from  the 
"  Piasza  Venezia  (p.  165)  via  the  Fiaasa  Bocca  della  Verita  (p.  239);  comp. 

!No.  7.  p.  2  of  the  Appendix.  —  Walkers  from  the  Piazza  Bocca  della 
Verita  (p.  239)  to  the  Porta  S.  Paolo  take  20  min.;  thence  to  the  church 
of  iSf.  Paolo  Fttorif  V*  '*'•»  ^  *^*®  Tre  Fontane,  V«  ^^-  naore.  —  A  digression 
to  the  three  churches  on  the  Ayentine  (pp.  242,  243),  Or  to  the  Honte 
Testaccio  (p.  244)  and  the  Pyramid  ofCestius  (p.  244),  may  be  conveniently 
made  from  the  route  to  the  Porta  S.  Paolo.  —  The  tramway  should  be  used 
outside  the  gate  at  least. 

Porta  8.  Paolo  (PI.  Ill,  18),  see  p.  245.  —  A  few  hundred  paces 
from  the  gate  the  road  is  crossed  by  the  railway  to  OivitJi  Vecchia 
and  Leghorn.  About  midway  to  the  church  of  S.  Paolo  a  small 
chapel  on  the  left  indicates  the  spot  where,  according  to  the  legend, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  took  leave  of  each  other  on  their  last  journey. 
Before  we  reach  the  church,  the  pleasant  Via  delle  Sette  Chiese  di- 
verges to  the  left  at  an  acute  angle  to  S.  Sehastiano  on  the  Via 
^  Appia,  2  M.  distant;  comp.  p.  348. 

/y'T^  ♦S.  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mnra ,  founded  in  388  by  Valentinian  II. 
'  /     and  Theodosius  on  the  site  of  a  small  church  of  Constantine,  was 
completed  by  Honorius  and  was  restored  and  embellished  by  many 
/    of  the  popes,  especially  Leo  III.   Prior  to  the  great  fire  of  the  night 
'     of  15th  July,  1823,  which  destroyed  almost  the  entire  building  ex- 
cept  the  choir,  this  was  the  finest  and  most  interesting  church  at 
1[     Rome.    It  was  ^  basilica  with  double   aisles  and  open  roof;  and 
•^    the  architrave  was  supported  by  eighty  columns  of  pavonazzetto  and 
''^    Parian  marble,  adorned  with  busts  of  the  popes.  It  contained  numer- 
ous ancient  mosaics  and  frescoes,  and  in  the  Confessio  the  sarco- 
V  '     phagus  of  St.  Paul,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  interred  by  a 
'-'     pious  woman  named  Lucina  on  her  property  here.    The  front  to- 
"  wards  the  Tiber  was  approached  by  a  colonnade,  and  early  in  the 
-,      middle  ages  an  arcaded  passage  connected  it  with  the  city. 
,.^  Immediately  after  the  fire,  Leo  XII.  began  the  work  of  restora- 

v'  "*    tion,  which  was  presided  over  by  Belli,  and  afterwards  by  Poletti. 
The  transept  was  consecrated  by  Gregory  XVI.  in  1840,  and  the 
whole  church  by  Pius  IX.  in  1854,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Council.    The  explosion  of  a  powder -magazine  outside  the 
'^  \  Porta  Portese  in  1891  again  considerably  injured  the  church.    The 
*      plan  and  the  dimensions  are  the  same,  but  for  slight  diyergences,  as 
<^     those  of  the  original  building ,  though  the  gorgeous  decoration  is 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an  early -Ohristlan 
basilica.  The  chief  facade,  with  a  portico  borne  by  splendid  monoli- 
thic columns  of  Simplon  granite,  is  turned  towards  the  Tiber.   The 
mosaics  on  the  upper  part  of  it,  representing  Christ  with  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  in  the  symbolical  style  of  the  early  Christians,  with  the 
four  great  prophets  below  them,  were  executed  by  F.  Agricola  and 
Consoni,  in  the  papal  mosaic  manufactory  (1885). 

The  ♦Interior  (130  yds.  in  length,  65  yds.  in  width ,  75  ft.  in 
height),  with  double  aisles  and  a  transept,  is  entered  by  the  portico 
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'^n  the  N.  side  (or  from  the  road  at  the  E.  end,  by  a  side-door 

adjoining  the  campanile,   and  through  the  vestibules  mentioned 

below).    The  ceiling  of  the  nave,  which  is  richly  coffered  instead  of 

being  open,  as  formerly,  is  borne  by  80  columns  of  granite  from 

the  Simplon. 

The  imposing  effect  of  the  vast  dimeasions  and  the  valuable  materials 
of  the  church  is  best  perceived  from  the  W.  end  of  the  nave,  a  little 
on  one  side.  The  two  yellowish  columns  of  oriental  alabaster  at  the  en- 
trance, as  well  as  the  four  of  the  canopy  of  the  high-altar,  were  presented 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  the  malachite  pedestals  by  the  Emp.  mcholas 
of  Russia.  Above  Uie  columns  of  the  nave  and  inner  aisles,  and  in  the 
transept,  is  a  long  series  of  Portrait  MedalHom  of  all  the  popes  in  mosaic 
(each  6  ft.  in  diameter).  Between  the  windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Kavb  are  representations  from  the  life  of  St.  Paul  by  Oagliardi,  Podesti^ 
Contonit  Balbi^  etc.  The  windows  of  the  external  aisles  were  shattered  by 
the  explosion  in  1891.  On  the  sides  of  the  approach  to  the  transept  are 
the  colossal  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  the  *Cimfe*sic^  or  shrine,  is  richly 
decorated  with  red  and  green  marble  from  Pelopennesian  quarries,  which 
were  known  in  antiquity. 

The  Chancel  Asch  is  adorned  with  (freely  restored)  Mosaics  of  the  5th 
cent,  executed  by  order  of  Galla  Placidia,  sister  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius: 
Christ  with  the  24  Elders  of  the  Bevelation.  On  the  side  next  the  transept : 
Christ  in  the  centre,  left  St.  Paul,  right  St.  Peter.  —  Under  the  arch  is  the 
Hioh-Ajltas,  with  a  "Canopy  by  Amo^o  di  Cambio,  the  architect  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Florence,  and  his  assistant  Pauhts  (1285).  —  In  the  Tsibunb  ^Mosaics 
of  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent. :  in  the  centre  Christ,  with  Pope  Hono- 
rius III.  at  his  feet ;  on  the  right  SS.  Peter  and  Andrew,  on  the  left  SS.  Paul 
and  Luke.  Under  these  are  the  Apostles  and  two  angels.  Below  them  is  the 
modern  episcopal  throne.  —  The  Left  Tbaksbpt  contains  the  (1st)  Chapel 
OF  St.  Stephen,  with  a  statue  of  the  saint  by  Bin.  Rinaldi^  and  two  pictures 
(Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Podestiy  and  the  Council  of  high-priests,  by 
Coghetti).  (2nd)  Cappblla  del  Cbooifisso  :  in  front  of  the  mosaic  below  it, 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  adherents  pronounced  the  vows  of  their  new  order, 
H^d  April,  1541.  —  On  the  right,  adjoining  the  Tribune,  the  (1st)  Cap. 
del  Cobo,  designed  by  Carlo  MadertM,  was  spared  by  the  fire.  (2nd)  Cap.  di 
S.  Benedetto,  with  his  statue  by  Tenerani.  —  By  the  narrow  walls  of  the 
Tbansept:  to  the  left,  altar  with  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  by  Camuecini 
and  the  statues  of  St.  Romuald  by  Siocehi^  and  St.  Gregory  by  L<tboureur; 
to  the  right,  altar  with  a  copy  in  mosaic  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Vii^in 
by  Giulio  Romano  and  Franc.  Penni  (p.  294),  and  statues  of  SS.  Benedict 
and  Theresa  by  Bmni  and  Tenerani.  Easter  candelabrum  by  Niecolb  de 
Angiolo  and  Petrus  VassdUettus  (p.  852),  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  ornamentation  of  animal  forms  and  foliage,  in  raised  work  of  the 
13th  century. 

In  a  straight  direction  from  the  right  transept  is  the  entrance  to  the 
monastery  (see  p.  852) ;  to  the  left  we  pass  through  several  chapels  con- 
taining some  ancient  but  freely  restored  frescoes,  and  reach  a  Ybstibdlb 
with  a  colossal  statue  of  Gregory  XVI.,  and  a  few  ancient  flrescoes  and 
mosaics  (half-figures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  dating  from  about  the  5th 
eent.,  etc.).  In  this  room  is  the  side-entrance  to  the  church  beside  the 
campanile  mentioned  above,  and  to  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  Baerialy, 
which  contains  several  good  oil-paintings.  Over  the  door  the  Scourging  of 
Christ  (by  SignorelU  f),  on  the  right  a  Madonna  enthroned  with  SS.  Benedict, 
Paul,  Peter,  and  Justina.  Also  four  single  figures  of  the  same  saints.  In  a 
room  beyond  the  sacristy  is  a  sitting  marble  figure  of  Pope  Boniface  IX., 
an  interesting  work  of  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  A  closed  cabinet 
here  contains  the  bronze  door  of  the  ancient  basilica,  executed  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1070  by  Staurakiot  by  order  of  the  consul  Pantaleon;  in  spite  of 
injuries  inflicted  by  fire  and  thieves,  it  still  retains  much  of  its  former 
magnificence.  It  is  adorned  with  scenes  from  sacred  history  inlaid  in  silver. 
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The  monastery  attached  to  the  church ,  which  belonged  to  the 
Benedictines  from  1442,  has  been  secularised  and  declared  a  'monu- 
mento  nazionale*  (apply  to  the  sacristan;  30-50  c).  The  beautiful 
*Gloz8Tb&s  (Chioatro)  of  the  12-13th  cent.  (p.  lyiii)  are  not  inferior  to 
those  even  of  the  Lateran.  According  to  the  mosaic  inscriptioii 
round  the  wall  they  were  commenced  by  the  abbot  Petru$  de  Cajma 
(1193-1208),  and  completed  under  John  V.  (1208-41);  the  de- 
coration is  perhaps  by  Petrus  VcusaUettuij  a  master  in  this  kind  of 
work  (comp.  p.  258). 

On  the  walls  are  numerous  heathen  and  early-Christian  inscriptions 
from  the  catacombs,  and  a  few  fragments  of  ancient  and  mediseval  sculp- 
tures ,  among  them  a  large  sarcophagus  with  the  history  of  Apollo  and 
Marsyas.  —  Other  parts  of  the  convent  contain  numerous  early-Christian 
inscriptions  and  medallions  with  the  busts  of  the  early  popes,  which 
were  arranged  in  the  old  basilica  is  the  same  manner  as  the  medallions 
now  in  the  church.  These  medallions  perliaps  date  from  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  cent.,  but  some  have  been  repainted  and  they  are  on  the  whole 
of  little  iconographic  value. 

The  main  road  leads  on  in  a  straight  direction  and  (7  min.  beyond 
the  church)  divides  at  the  Osteria  del  Ponticello :  on  the  right  the 
ancient  Via  Oatiensia  diverges  to  Ostia  (p.  395),  and  on  the  left  the 
Via  Laurentina  leads  in  25  min.  to  the  — 

Abbadia  dalle  Tre  Fontane  (ad  aquaa  Salviaajy  which  was  almost 
deserted  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  situation  and  was 
made  over  in  1868  to  French  Trappists.  Owing  to  extensive  plant- 
ations of  the  rapidly-growing  Eucalyptus  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  place  has  improved.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  legend  that 
the  apostle  Paul  was  executed  here,  and  that  his  head  was  observed 
to  make  three  distinct  leaps ,  corresponding  to  which  there  welled 
forth  three  different  fountains.  The  court  surrounding  the  three 
churches  is  approached  by  an  archway  bearing  traces  of  painting, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  church  of  John  the 
Baptist  (visitors  ring;  25c.). 

88.  Tinoenio  ed  Anaitasio,  the  largest  of  the  churches,  a  basilica 
in  the  ancient  style,  founded  by  Honorius  I.,  and  restored  in  1221  by  Ho- 
norius  III.,  as  the  inscription  to  the  left  of  the  choir  records,  has  lately 
again  undergone  restoration.  It  has  retained  many  mediseval  peculiari- 
ties, and  in  particular  the  marble  windows  over  the  nave.  The  portico 
bears  traces  of  paintings,  including  the  portrait  of  Honorius  III. 

To  the  right  of  this  is  the  second  church,  the  circular  B.  Karia  Beaia 
Coali,  so  called  from  the  ^vision'  here  vouchsafed  to  St.  Bernard,  to 
whom  Innocent  III.  had  presented  the  monastery,  of  a  heavenly  ladder, 
on  which  angels  were  conducting  to  heaven  the  persons  whom  his  prayers 
had  released  from  purgatory.  In  its  present  form  the  church  dates  from 
the  close  of  the  Ibth  century.  The  tribune  contains  good  mosaics  by 
Franc.  Zucea:  the  saints  Zeno(?),  Bernard,  Vincent  the  deacon,  and  Ana- 
stasius(?),  who  are  revered  by  Clement  VIII.  and  Card.  Aldobrandini,  the 
finisher  of  the  church. 

The  third  church,  B.  Paolo  alle  Tre  Fontanel  stands  on  the  spot 
where  the  apostle  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded,  and  contains  the  three 
springs  already  mentioned.  In  the  centre  is  an  antique  mosaic  represent- 
ing the  four  seasons,  found  in  Ostia  in  18^.  By  the  spring  to  the  right 
stands  the  column  of  white  marble  to  which  St  Paul  is  said  to  have  been 
bound  at  the  time  of  his  execution.    The  present  edifice  dates  from  1609. 
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Before  leaving,  the  yieitor  is  conducted  to  the  distilling-room,  where 
a  glass  of  EucalyptiiB  llqnenr  is  offered  to  him  (fee  50  c.)« 

The  hills  above  the  abbey,  which  are  honeycombed  with  pnzzo- 
lana  pits,  command  delightful  views.  Puzzolano-earth,  mixed  with 
hard  tufa,  produces  the  excellent  Roman  cement. 

i.  From  the  Porta  8.  Panerasio. 

Tbamwatb  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Piazza  di  8.  Cosimato  and 
from  the  Piazza.  Venezia  to  8.  Francesco  a  Ripa-,  see  133,  165,  319. 

The  Yia  di  Porta  S.  Pancrazio  leads  in  5  min.  from  the  Aequa 
Paola  (p.  321)  to  the  Porta  di  S.  Pancrazio  (PI.  II,  7),  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Janiculum  (275  ft.),   adjoining  the  ancient  Porta  Aurelia, 

Outside  the  gate  are  several  osterie,  e.g.  the  Osteria  di  Belvedere, 
to  the  right,  whence  we  have  a  picturesque  view  of  St.  Peter's, 
which  seems  to  close  the  vista  at  the  end  of  a  verdant  valley.  — 
The  church  of  S,  Pancrazio,  1/4  M.  to  the  left,  was  erected  by  Sym- 
machus  about  the  year  500,  but  has  been  frequently  restored.  — 
In  a  straight  direction  we  reach  the  entrance  to  the  — 

♦VmaDoriaPamphilj(Pl.II,7;  admission,  pp.  126, 127;  cabs  not 
admitted,  see  p.  129),  planned  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent,  and 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  undulating  character  of  the  ground  by  Al- 
gardi,  at  the  instance  of  Prince  Oamillo  Pamphilj,  nephew  of  Inno- 
cent X.,  and  now  the  property  of  Prince  Doria.  It  is  sometimes 
called  by  the  Italians  Belrespiro,  and  the  grounds  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  perhaps  the  pleasantest  near  Rome. 

On  entering,  we  follow  the  carriage-road ,  which  passes  under  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  leads  in  windings  to  the  (8  min.)  entrance  of 
the  Casino,  in  a  reserved  part  of  the  garden.  On  the  right  is  a  ter- 
race with  a  fine  view  of  Mte.  Mario  and  St.  Peter's,  between  which 
the  horizon  is  bounded  by  Soracte,  and  a  part  of  the  Campagna. 

To  obtain  admission  to  the  Casino,  built  by  Algardi,  we  ring 
at  the  gate  opposite  the  terrace  (adm.  by  permesso  only,  obtainable 
on  presentation  of  a  visiting-card  at  the  Palazzo  Doria,  p.  170). 
The  walls  are  adorned  with  reliefs  (chiefly  from  ancient  sarcophagi) 
and  statues.  The  stairs  ascend  to  the  platform  of  the  villa,  com- 
manding a  fine  panorama  of  the  grounds  and  environs.  The  sea,  to 
the  S.W.,  is  visible  in  clear  weather  (fee  V2^r.). 

The  flight  of  steps  by  the  Casino  descends  to  the  flower-garden, 
where  the  camellias  are  particularly  fine,  and  to  a  pretty  park. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  casino-garden  are  several  Columbaria 
(p.  248),  under  the  trees  to  the  right,  discovered  in  1838,  and 
situated  on  the  ancient  Via  Aurelia,  One  of  them  is  well-preserved, 
and  contains  some  interesting  paintings  (Prometheus  delivered  by 
Hercules,  Death  of  the  children  of  Niobe,  etc.).    Fee  20-30  c. 

The  carriage-road  by  which  we  reached  the  casino-garden  turns 
to  the  left  behind  the  latter  and  skirts  a  meadow,  carpeted  in  spring 
with  anemones.  In  the  centre  of  the  latter  is  an  altar,  with  seven 
gods  and  Antoninus  Pius  holding  one  of  the  Penates.    After  5  min., 
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where  the  road  turns  to  the  right,  a  beantifol  view  is  obtained  of 
the  Alban  Mts.  and  the  Campagna ;  it  then  winds  past  some  pine- 
trees  and  leads  along  the  bank  of  a  (10  mln.)  pond  with  swans  to 
the  (5  mln.)  fountain  by  which  it  Is  supplied.  The  casino-garden 
may  now  be  regained  either  by  the  direct  path,  or  by  the  carriage- 
road,  which  leads  in  4  min,  to  the  hothouses  (r.),  and  the  pheasantry 
Q.),  with  its  beautiful  silver  pheasants.  On  the  roadside  (L),  50  paces 
farther,,  a  monument  was  erected  by  Prince  Fil.  Andr.  Doria  in  1851 
to  the  memory  of  the  French  who  fell  in  1849  at  the  storming  of 
the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio. 

The  Cataeombs. 

Ancient  and  Christian  Borne  seem  to  be  separated  by  a  wide  chasm, 
if  the  modem  appearance  of  the  city  alone  be  regarded.  The  most  ancient 
churches  having  disappeared,  or  being  concealed  beneat)bi  a  modem  garb, 
the  earliest  Christian  monuments  of  any  importance  are  several  centnries 
later  than  the  last  Roman  structures.  This  interval  is  satisfactorily  filled 
up  by  the  Catacoinbt\  or  burial-places  of  the  early  Christians.  —  Host 
travellers  will  be  satisfied  with  a  visit  to  the  Catacombs  of  Si.  GalKstut^  and 
perhaps  those  of  St.  Agnese  (both  shown  daily,  except  in  midsummer; 
comp.  pp.  359,  340).  The  custodian  furnishes  lights,  but  for  anything 
like  a  close  inspection  visitors  are  advised  to  provide  themselves  with 
candles  also.  On  22nd  ITov.  the  Catacombs  of  Callistus  are  illuminated 
and  open  to  the  public.  Information  as  to  admission  to  the  other  catjei- 
combs  may  be  obtained  of  the  custodians  of  the  Callistus  Catacombs. 

Scientific  visitors  may  apply  for  additional  information  to  CommendO' 
tore  Oiov.  Batt.  de  Bossi^  Piazza  Aracoeli  17,  upper  floor. 

I.  HisTOKT  OP  THB  Gataoombs.  The  term  'Catacombs'  is 
modern,  having  been  extended  from  those  under  S.  Sebastiano,  to 
which  the  topographical  name  ^ad  cataoumbas'  was  anciently  ap- 
plied, to  the  others  also.  The  early  Christians  gave  their  burial- 
places  the  Greek  name  of  Coemeteria,  i.  e.  resting  or  sleeping-places, 
with  reference  to  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  The  Roman  law,  fre- 
quently re-enacted  during  the  empire ,  prohibiting  the  interment 
of  the  dead,  or  even  their  ashes,  within  the  precincts  of  the  city, 
was  of  course  binding  on  the  Christians  also.  We  accordingly  find 
their  burying  -  places  situated  between  the  Ist  and  3rd  milestones 
beyond  the  Aurelian  wall,  to  which  Rome  had  extended  long  before 
the  construction  of  the  wall  itself. 

While  the  European  nations  had  become  accustomed  to  dispose 
of  their  dead  by  cremation,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews  retained 
the  practice  of  interment.  The  prevalence  of  the  Jewish  influence 
among  the  Christians  gave  rise  to  the  excavation  of  subterranean 
passages,  in  the  lateral  walls  of  which  apertures  were  made  for  the 
reception  of  the  corpses.  Burial-places  of  this  description  are  to  be 
found  at  Naples,  Syracuse,  Chiusl,  Yenosa,  in  Alexandria  (in 
^gypt),  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  where  they  are  chiefly 
excavated  in  the  strata  of  soft  tufa  which  is  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  and  is  of  no  value  for  building. purposes. 
.    The  Roman  Catacombs  took  their  rise  tiom  Family  TombSy  which 
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were  named  after  their  original  proprietors,  such  as  those  of  Lucina, 
Ptiteillaj  Pontianua,  and  others.  The  approaches  to  these  vanlts 
were  everywhere  wide  and  conspicnons.  The  oldest  belong  to  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  the  most  recent  to  the  first  half  of  the  4th 
century.  In  the  3rd  century  the  Church  began  to  establish  burial- 
places  of  its  own  and  to  take  the  management  of  those  already 
existing;  and  this  supervision  seems  soon  to  have  embraced  all 
the  Christian  burial-places.  Each  district  was  presided  over  by  a 
presbyter. 

During  the  3rd  cent,  the  persecuted  Christians  frequently  sought 
refuge  in  the  Catacombs;  and  not  a  few  suffered  martyrdom  in 
their  subterranean  places  of  refuge.  Peace  was  at  length  restored  to 
the  Church  and  security  to  the  Catacombs  by  Constantino  the  Great's 
edict  of  Milan.  Throughout  the  4th  cent,  interments  here  were 
customary,  but  they  became  rarer  towards  the  end  of  that  cent., 
and  were  entirely  discontinued  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th,  as  it 
then  became  usual  to  inter  the  dead  near  the  churches.  The  last 
three  Catacombs  appear  to  have  been  constructed  by  Pope  Julius  I. 
in  336-47. 

The  Catacombs,  however,  as  well  as  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
still  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  pilgrims  and  the  devout.  As  early  as 
about  370  Pope  Damasus  I.  caused  numerous  restorations  to  be 
made,  and  many  of  the  tombs  to  be  furnished  with  beautiful  metri- 
cal inscriptions ;  apertures  for  light  and  staircases  were  construct- 
ed; to  facilitate  the  access  of  visitors,  and  the  walls  at  a  compara- 
tively late  period  were  decorated  with  paintings,  which  differ  mater- 
ially from  those  of  the  earliest  Christians  in  subject  and  treatment. 
During  the  frequent  devastations  undergone  by  the  city,  however, 
the  Catacombs  were  also  pillaged  and  injured,  the  first  time  on 
the  occasion  of  the  siege  by  the  Goths  in  537,  and  afterwards  dur- 
ing the  siege  by  theLongobards  in  755,  when  they  suffered  still  more 
seriously.  'The  Invaders  ransacked  the  burial-places  of  the  martyrs 
with  pious  zeal,  searching  for  the  bones  of  saints,  which  they  deemed 
more  precious  than  gold,  and  giving  them  arbitrary  names,  carried 
them  home  in  hope  of  selling  them  at  a  great  price.  These  men 
dug  with  the  ardour  of  gold-seekers;  that  a  skeleton  was  found  in 
Roman  soil  was  sufficient  warrant  to  them  for  attributing  mira- 
culous virtue  to  it,  and  thus  it  probably  happened  that  the  bones 
of  those  who  had  in  their  time  descended  to  the  Catacombs  as 
sinners,  were  suddenly  brought  to  light  again  as  the  reifiains  of  the 
saints  of  heaven.'  After  these  different  plunderings  the  Catacombs 
were  restored  by  John  III.  (560-73)  and  Paul  I.  (757-68) ;  but  the 
transference  of  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  to  the  altars  of  the  city 
had  already  taken  place  in  the  most  wholesale  manner.  In  609, 
when  Boniface  IV.  consecrated  the  Pantheon  as  a  church,  he  caused 
twenty-eight  waggon-loads  of  the  bones  of  'saints'  to  be  deposited 
beneath  the  altar ;  and  an  extant  inscription  records  that  no  fewer 

23* 
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than  2300  corpses  of  'martyiB'  were  buTied  in  S.  Prassede  on  20th 
July,  817.  Hadrian  I.  (772-95)  and  Leo  HI  (795-816)  also  made 
attempts  to  preserve  the  Catacombs  from  rnln,  hnt  the  task  was 
abandoned  by  Paschalis  I.  (817-24),  after  whose  time  the  Cata- 
combs gradually  fell  into  oblivion,  those  under  S.  Sebastiano  alone 
remaining  accessible  to  the  visits  of  pilgrims. 

At  length  we  And  traces  of  renewed  visits  to  a  few  of  the  cata- 
combs in  the  15th  cent,  partly  by  pilgrims,  and  partly  by  members 
of  the  Roman  academy  of  the  humanists,  but  the  scientific  explora- 
tion did  not  begin  until  fully  a  century  later.  On  May  3ist,,  1578 
some  workmen  accidentally  discovered  an  ancient  Cosmeterium  near 
the  Yia  Salaria,  and  from  that  period  the  subject  began  to  excite 
general  and  permanent  interest ;  and  the  Roman  church  has  since 
then  regarded  the  supervision  of  Roma  Sotterranea  as  a  point  of 
honour.  The  pioneer  of  the  scientific  examination  of  the  Cata- 
combs was  Antonio  Bosio  of  Malta,  who  devoted  thirty-six  years  of 
his  life  to  the  task;  his  ^Roma  Sotterranea^  was  not  published 
till  1632,  three  years  after  his  death.  His  researches ,  although 
afterwards  followed  up  by  other  scholars,  were  at  length  threatened 
with  oblivion,  but  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  he  has 
been  worthily  succeeded  by  the  Jesuit  Marchi  and,  above  all,  by 
Giovanni  Battista  De  Rossij  the  archaeologist.  The  last  has  begun 
to  publish  the  result  of  his  indefatigable  labours  in  a  Collection  of 
Ancient  Christian  Inscriptions  (1st  vol.  1861,  2nd  vol.  1889),  in  a 
work  entitled  ^Roma  Sotterranea^  (1st  vol.  1864,  2nd  vol.  1867, 
3rd  vol.  1877),  and  in  the  ^Bullettino  di  Archeologia  Criatiana^ 
(1863  et  seq.).  English  readers  may  consult  Roma  Sotterranea  by 
Northcote  and  Brownlow  (London,  1878-80).    Comp.  also  p.  xxv. 

n.  The  Abbanoement  of  the  Catacombs  was  originally  ex- 
tremely simple.  Narrow  passages,  21/2  ft-  in  width,  afterwards  even 
less  (I3/4  ft.),  were  excavated  and  furnished  with  loculi,  or  recesses 
in  the  sides,  of  the  length  of  the  body  to  be  interred.  These  niches 
were  placed  one  above  the  other,  as  many  as  three  and  more  being 
sometimes  thus  disposed,  and  when  the  body  was  interred  they 
were  closed  with  tablets  of  marble,  or  terracotta,  which  were 
either  left  plain,  or  (at  first)  merely  recorded  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  with  the  addition  Hn  pace\  The  older  inscriptions  are 
sometimes  in  Greek,  but  the  later  always  in  Latin.  This  change 
illustrates  the  progress  of  Christianity  from  the  position  of  an  alien 
creed  to  that  of  the  accepted  religion  of  a  native  and  national 
community.  Important  inscriptions  are  now  united  in  the  great 
collection  in  the  Lateran  (p.  262),  while  the  niches  are  generally 
empty  in  consequence  of  the  mania  for  relic-hunting,  already 
mentioned,  which  even  during  the  present  century  is  not  entirely 
extinct.  The  practice  is  only  now  being  introduced  of  leaving  all 
the  monuments  in  the  places  in  which  they  are  found. 

The  increase  of  the  community  and  the  transformation  of  burial- 
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places  originally  intended  for  families  and  their  co- believers 
into  public  cemeteries  could  not  fall  to  affect  the  external  arrange- 
ments of  the  Catacombs.  By  degrees  they  were  extended ;  the  pas- 
sages became  narrower  and  higher,  or  rose  in  several  stages,  some- 
times as  many  as  five ,  one  above  another.  Catacombs  originally 
distinct  were  connected  by  means  of  new  excavations,  and  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  these  alterations  and  extensions  is  still  apparent 
to  the  observer.  These  operations  were  carried  out  by  a  regular 
society  of  Fossores  (or  diggers),  who  ceased  to  exist  only  when  the 
use  of  the  catacombs  was  discontinued.  Altered  times  and  circum- 
stances naturally  exercised  an  influence  on  the  appearance  of  the 
catacombs.  They  originally  differed  little  from  similar  heathen  local- 
ities ;  and  the  use  of  sarcophagi ,  instead  of  interment  in  the  rock 
without  other  receptacle,  was  not  uncommon,  while  other  distinct- 
ions between  the  burial  of  the  rich  and  that  of  the  poor  were  also 
sometimes  made.  Various  ornaments  and  memorials  and  sometimes 
domestic  utensils  were  interred  along  with  the  deceased.  Adjacent 
to  the  slabs  which  closed  the  niches  were  frequently  placed  earthen 
lamps,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  dark  passages  dur- 
ing meetings. 

The  system  of  monotonous  passages  was  sometimes  broken  by 
the  introduction  of  larger  chambers,  which  were  used  as  cubicula 
('bed-rooms'),  or  family  burial-places,  and  were  private  property. 
Lastly  we  also  find  chambers  that  were  set  apart  for  the  celebration 
of  divine  worship ;  but  these  all  date  from  the  4th  cent.,  when  the 
celebration  of  ecclesiastical  festivals  in  honour  of  the  martyrs  came 
into  vogue.  The  ordinary  services  were  performed  in  the  private 
dwelling-houses  in  the  city,  and  not  in  the  Catacombs,  as  has  been 
erroneously  supposed.  The  community  assembled  at  the  tombs  only 
on  the  occasion  of  the  general  festivals  of  the  dead. 

III.  The  Decoration  op  the  Catacombs  is  one  of  their  most 
interesting  features.  Christian  art  in  origin  could,  of  course,  be 
but  an  application  of  ancient  forms  to  the  new  objects  and  con- 
ceptions introduced  by  the  new  religion.  The  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures of  the  Catacombs  are  therefore  in  no  respect  different  in  style 
from  contemporaneous  works,  and  with  them  shared  in  the  at  first 
gradual  but  afterwards  precipitate  and  almost  total  degradation  of 
art.  The  best  frescoes  belong  to  the  end  of  the  1st  and  beginning 
of  the  2nd  century.  With  the  general  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  the  3rd  and  4th  century,  artistic  forms  became  distorted 
and  unpleasing.  Even  in  the  case  of  decorative  works  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  Christian  and  heathen  art,  at  least 
during  the  earlier  periods. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  the  subjects  is  observable  from  the  earliest  period. 
Comparatively  few  historical  paintings  are  met  with,  that  have 
no  other  object  in  view  than  the  illustration  of  some  simple  fact 
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from  Jewish  oi  Christian  lore.  Once  the  Madonna  and  Child  by 
themselves  are  ohaerred  (Catacomba  of  Priscilla) ;  generally  they 
are  accompanied  by  the  Magi,  varying  in  number,  who  present  their 
offerings,  as  in  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Callistus,  Domitilla,  and  Pxig- 
cilia.  Scenes  of  martyrdom  do  not  occur  earlier  than  the  5th  century. 
The  great  majority,  however,  of  the  paintings  represent  scenes 
symholieal  of  the  doctrines  and  hopes  of  Christianity.  That  of  most 
frequent  recurrence  is  the  Resurrection^  typified  either  by  the  rais- 
ing of  Lazarus,  who  appears  at  a  door  wrapped  in  his  grave-clothes, 
while  Christ,  represented  beardless,  stands  before  it  with  a  wand, 
or  by  the  history  of  Jonah  sitting  under  the  gourd ,  the  prophet 
swallowed  by  the  whale,  and  his  final  escape.  The  Good  Shepherd 
also  frequently  appears ,  with  the  lost  sheep  on  his  shoulders ,  and 
sometimes  surrounded  by  lambs.  Abraham's  Sacrifice,  Noah  in  the 
Ark,  and  the  Hebrew  Children  in  the  fiery  furnace  belong  to  the 
same  category.  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den  is  another  favourite  subject, 
and  he  is  generally  represented  with  his  hands  raised  in  prayer, 
an  attitude  in  which  the  deceased  themselves  are  often  depicted 
(*orantes').  The  Miracles  of  Christ  also  recur  frequently.  In  the 
'sacrament-chapels'  of  the  Callistus  Catacombs  we  also  meet  with 
representations  of  Baptism^  in  realistic  style,  and  the  Last  Supper, 
treated  symbolically.  The  fish,  too,  by  a  kind  of  acrostic,  formed 
an  important  Christian  symbol ,  as  the  Greek  ix-d'Vff  (fish)  consists 
of  the  initial  letters  of:  Irjaovg  X^i<s%og  0eov  Yibg  Siaxrjq  (Jesus 
Christ  the  Saviour,  Son  of  God).  All  these  subjects  and  many 
others,  especially  the  traditions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  contain 
a  typical  reference  to  New  Testament  history  (such  as  Moses  smit- 
ing the  rock),  recur  continually  in  the  paintings  of  the  Catacombs 
and  in  the  sculptures  on  the  ancient  Christian  sarcophagi.  The 
inscriptions  corresponding  to  these  were,  as  already  mentioned 
(p.  356),  of  a  very  simple  description  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  cent.,  after  which  they  become  more  lengthy,  and  contain 
more  elaborate  ejaculations  of  grief  and  hope.  —  For  purposes  of 
study,  the  collections  of  pictures,  inscriptions,  and  sarcophagi 
in  the  Christian  Museum  at  the  Lateran  (p.  261)  will  be  found 
convenient. 

The  Catacombs  extend  around  the  city  in  a  wide  circle,  the  major- 
ity ,  however,  being  concentrated  between  the  Via  Salaria,  the  Yia 
Nomentana,  the  Via  Latina,  the  Via  Appia,  and  the  Via  Ostiensis. 
Upwards  of  forty  different  Catacombs ,  varying  greatly  in  extent, 
and  only  partially  accessible,  have  been  discovered.  That  of  Cal- 
listus alone  has  been  thoroughly  excavated.  According  to  Michele 
de  Rossi's  careful  calculations,  they  cover  an  area  of  615  acres.  In 
order,  however,  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  their  extent,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  passages  run  one  above  another,  as  many  as 
five  being  sometimes  thus  disposed.  The  highest  of  these  lie  22-25 
ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  earth ,  while  the  lowest  are  40-50  ft. 
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deeper.     If  the  whole  of  these  subterraneaii  passages  were  placed 
in  a  conttnnous  line,  their  total  length  would  he  ahont  545  English 
Jiniles.    The  most  important  of  the  Catacombs  only  need  he  enumei- 
>^lted  here,  and  of  these  the  most  instructive  are  the  — 
^  ."^yt*  Catacombs  of  Bt.  Galliatus  on  the  Via  Appia,  1%  M.  beyond 
/    tne  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  (p.  347).    On  entering  the  vigna  in  which 
they  are  situated,  we  perceive  a  small  ancient  brick  building  with 
three  apses  beside  the  custodians*  hut  (where  the  entrance-fee  of 
1  fr.  is  paid  and  a  monk  obtained  as  guide).    This  was  identified 
about  1850  by  Giov.  Batt.  de  Rossi  as  the  ancient  Oratorium  8,  CalUsti 
in  Arenariis,    It  now  contains  inscriptions   and  reliefs  from  the 
^x    catacombs,  a  plan  of  this  city  of  tombs,  copies  of  the  most  impor- 
Ni^tant  mural  paintings,  and  a  bust  of  De  Rossi  erected  in  1892.  — 
2    The  present  entrance  to  the  catacombs  immediately  adjoins  this 
^  building.    A  passage  with  tombs  is  traversed,  and  the  ^Camera 
^   PapaU,  or  Cubiculum  Pontificivm,  a  chamber  of  considerable  di- 
^S.  mensions,  is  soon  reached  on  the  left,  containing  the   tombs  of 
^^  several  popes  or  'bishops'  (Anteros,  Lucius,  Fabianus,  and  Euty- 
\  chianus) ;  originally  also  that  of  Sixtus  II.,  who  died  as  a  martyr  in 
^  \he  Catacombs  in  258.    In  front  of  the  rear  wall  is  a  long  metrical 
**    inscription  in  honour  of  the  last,  composed  by  Pope  Damasus  I. 
^    about  the  close  of  the  4th  cent.,  and  engraved  in  elegant  and  de- 
corated characters  invented  specially  for  the  purpose  by  Furius  Dio- 
nysius  Philocalus,  the  secretary  of  thai  pope.    Outside  the  entrance, 
on  both  sides,  a  great  number  of  Inscriptions  have  been  scratched  by 
devout  visitors  of  the  4-6th  centuries.    We  next  enter  a  chamber, 
open  above,  which  once  contained  the  Tomb  of  St.  Cecilia ^  whose 
remains  are  now  in  the  church  of  S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  (p.  323). 
On  the  wall  here  are  several  Byzantine  paintings  of  the  7-8th  cent. : 
St.  Cecilia,  St.  Urban,  and  a  head  of  Christ.  The  waUs  of  the  aper- 
ture for  light  bear  traces  of  other  frescoes.    On  St.  Cecilia^s  Day 
(22nd  Nov.)  mass  is  celebrated  here  (comp.  p.  354).   In  the  sides  of 
the  passages  near  these  chapels  are  several  tomb-chambers  known 
as  'sacrament  chapels \  which  are  adorned  with  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  the  communion,  baptism,  and  other  scenes  of  the  kind 
already  mentioned  (p.  358).    Then  follow  the  Tomh-Chamber  of 
Pope  Eusebiua  (309-11),  with  an  old  copy  of  an  inscription  by  Da- 
masus, and  another  with  two  sarcophagi  still  containing  the  remains 
of  the  deceased,  one  of  them  preserved  in  a  mummy-like  form, 
the  other  almost  entirely  destroyed.    The  Tomb  of  Pope  Cornelius    y, 
(251-52)  originally  belonged  to  the  separate  cemetery  of  Lucina,  y^^^^ 

The  Cataoombs  of  88.  Nereus  and  AchiUeoB,  or  of  Domitilla, 
near  the  Catacombs  of  Callistus,  on  the  Via  delle  Sette  Chiese  (j>.  348), 
contain  the  greatest  number  of  inscriptions  (upwards  of  900),  and 
are  among  the  earliest  foundations  of  the  kind,  vying  in  antiquity 
with  the  Crypts  of  St.  Lucina ,  and  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Priscilla. 
Domitilla  was  a  member  of  the  imperial  house  of  the  Flavii.   In 
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two  of  the  five  ancient  entrances  are  frescoes  of  the  end  of  the 
1st  cent.,  representing  genii  in  the  Pompeian  style,  the  earliest 
figures  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Daniel,  etc.  In  the  centre  of  the 
catacomb  is  the  large  and  nearly  qnadrangular  Basilica  of  St.  Petro- 
nilloj  who,  according  to  the  legend,  was  the  daughter  of  St.  Peter. 
The  basilica,  excavated  in  1875,  is  bnilt  in  the  second  story  of  the 
catacomb  and  projects  with  its  roof  into  the  open  air.  It  contains 
nave  and  aisles  with  a  forecourt,  and  its  ground-plan  is  approxi- 
mately a  square.  On  the  column  of  a  canopy  is  represented  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Achilleus  in  relief,  perhaps  the  earliest  work  of 
the  kind  (dth  cent.),  fiyerything  else  is  in  a  ruined  condition,  but 
the  church  has  recently  been  partly  restored.  It  was  used  from  the 
5th  to  the  8th  cent.  only. 

The  Catacombs  of  St.  PrsBteztatas ,  on  the  Via  Appia  towards 
S.  Urbano  (p.  347),  contain  decorations  similar  to  those  of  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Yigiles  at  Trastevere  (p.  3!22).  In  the  burial  chapel  of 
yibia  here  are  still  to  be  seen  gnostic  heretical  representations  (Her- 
mes as  conductor  of  the  dead,  etc.). 

The  Catacombs  of  St.  Priscilla  lie  on  the  Yia  Salaria,  I3/4  M. 
from  the  gate  (p.  336).  The  oldest  part  consists  of  a  square  cham- 
ber, called  the  'Cappella  Greca',  owing  to  its  Greek  inscription, 
which  contains  interesting  paintings  of  the  3rd  century.  Among  the 
decorations  of  the  celling  in  another  room  are  a  Madonna  and  the 
Child,  with  Isaiah  pointing  to  the  new  light  in  Israel  (a  star).  This 
is  the  oldest  Madonna  in  existence ,  dating  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  2nd  century.  Coloured  inscriptions  on  tiles,  of  the  earliest  and 
simplest  type ,  are  also  occasionally  found  here. 

The  Catacombs  of  8.  Agnese,  under  the  church  of  S.  Agnese  Fuori 
le  Mura  (p.  340),  are  destitute  of  painting,  but  are  to  a  great  extent 
in  their  original  condition.  They  are  shown  by  the  sacristan.  — 
About  1/4  M.  beyond  the  church  is  another  catacomb,  called  the 
Coemeterium  Ottrianumj  remarkable  for  its  family  burial-places. 

The  Catacombs  of  S.  Sebastiano,  below  the  church  of  that  name 
on  the  Via  Appia  (see  p.  348),  the  only  burial-places  of  the  kind 
which  continued  to  be  visited  in  mediaeval  times ,  have  been  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  their  enrichments.  One  chamber  is  interesting 
on  account  of  the  portrait  of  a  Christian  gladiator  which  adorns  it.  — 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  — 

Jewish  Catacombs,  in  the  Vigna  Randanini  (p.  347 ;  adm.  1  fr.), 
which  were  excavated  about  the  3rd  century.  They  rather  resemble 
the  catacombs  of  Naples  than  the  other  Roman  catacombs.  The  in- 
scriptions are  exclusively  Greek  and  Latin.  The  most  frequently  re- 
curring symbol  is  the  seven-branched  candelabrum.  Two  chambers 
are  enriched  with  decorative  paintings ,  in  which,  contrary  to  the 
Mosaic  law ,  figures  of  animals  are  depicted. 

The  Catacombs  of  SS.  Peter  and  Karoellinus ,  near  Torre  Pignattara 
(p.  344),  are  among  the  most  extensive.   The  ceiling  of  a  lofty  chapel  bears 
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an  Enthroned  Ohrist,  with  St.  Paul  on  the  right,  and  St.  Peter  on  the  left, 
with  four  saints  below,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  earliest  mosaics.  Other 
frescoes,  such  as  two  scenes  of  family  feasts,  belong  to  the  3rd  century. 

The  Oataoombs  of  St.  Fontianna,  situated  in  the  Vigna  di  S.  Michele, 
Vs  M.  from  the  Porta  Portese  (p.  324;  to  the  right  before  the  Strada  di 
Monteverde) ,  are  excavated  in  the  breccia  of  Monte  Verde.  At  the  foot 
of  a  staircase  descending  into  it  is  a  basin  with  water,  serving  as  a 
baptistery.  On  the  wall  beyond  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (with  a  stag 
near  the  Jordan),  above  a  large  cross  in  the  later  style.  Above  the 
staircase  are  two  large  medallions  with  heads  of  Christ  of  the  6th  and 
9th  (?)  centuries. 

The  Oratorio  of  S.  Alessandro,  6  M.  from  the  Porta  Pia  (p.  341),  in  the 
Tenuta  del  Coazzo,  is  a  long,  half-subterranean  building,  the  very  poor 
masonry  of  which  is  well  preserved  in  the  lower  part.  According  to  an 
inscription  on  the  altar,  this  was  the  tomb  of  a  certain  Alexander,  perhaps 
the  bishop  of  that  name.  The  oratory  is  surrounded  with  lofty  passages 
still  containing  undisturbed  tombs. 

Catacomb  of  St.  Oenerosa^  see  p.  394. 


2.  The  Alban  Mountains. 

The  Alban  Mountains^  I2V2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Rome,  form  a  volcanic 
group  with  several  extinct  craters,  two  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  Alban 
lake  and  the  LasfO  di  Ifemi.  The  basaltic  Monte  Cavo  (3145  ft.)  is  the  highest 
summit.  On  the  N.  slope  of  the  group  lies  Frascaii,  and  on  the  S.E.  slope 
AlbanOy  both  of  which  have  been  surrounded  since  the  most  ancient  times 
with  the  country-houses  of  wealthy  Romans.  The  greenish-grey  tufa,  known 
as  pepeiHnOf  which  is  quarried  near  Albano ,  is  a  favourite  building  stone. 
Alban  Wine  was  praised  in  antiquity  and  is  still  much  esteemed.  The 
great  natural  beauty  of  the  scenery  here  has  always  made  these  moun- 
tains a  favourite  resort  of  visitors  from  Rome.  The  inhabitants  have  pro- 
served  many  of  their  peculiarities,  though  the  famous  costume  of  the  Alban 
women  is  seldom  seen  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Plan  of  Exguksion,  U/t  day.  1st  Day:  afternoon  train  from  Rome 
to  Fraicati  or  Albano^  the  only  places  where  there  are  good  iuns*,  in  the 
evening  visit  Tusculum  from  Frascati,  or  Castel  Gandolfo  from  Albano  (or 
leave  the  train  at  Castel  Gandolfo  and  walk  thence  to  Albano  via  the 
Oalleria  di  Sopra).  —  2nd  Day :  drive  from  Frascati  in  1  hr.  (by  omnibus 
or  private  carriage)  to  Rocca  di  Papa  (p.  869;  the  2  hrs.  walk  by  the  high- 
road is  uninteresting);  ascend  Monte  Cavo  (p.  370),  ■/*  hr. :  descend  to 
Nemi  (p.  368),  in  l'/*  hr.,  and  walk  thence  to  Qenzano  (p.  368;  */4  hr.), 
Ariccia  (p.  367  5  »/4  l^f'),  and  Albano  (p.  866 ;  V*  !*'•)•  This  excursion  may 
be  made  in  the  reverse  order  from  Albano ,  the  traveller,  however,  pro- 
ceeding from  Rocca  di  Papa  to  Frascati  by  a  footpath  (2V2  hrs.)  passing 
Tusculum.  The  Qrotta  Ferrata  is  interesting  mainly  on  account  of  the 
frescoes  by  Domenichino  (p.  364) ;  this  part  of  the  mountains  offers  least 
in  the  way  of  scenery.  —  The  excursion  from  Albano  (or  Castel  Gandolfo^ 
see  above)  to  Monte  Cavo  via  Rocca  di  Papa^  returning  by  Nemi,  Oentano, 
and  Ariccia  (6-7  hrs.)  may  be  accomplished  in  a  single  day;  and  Fraicati 
and  its  neighbourhood  may  be  visited  in  the  course  of  one  afternoon. 
In  this  case  the  night  need  not  be  spent  out  of  Rome. 

Those  who  have  plenty  of  time,  and  do  not  object  to  an  occasional 
deviation  from  the  direct  route,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  their 
way  with  the  aid  of  the  map  and  the  following  directions.  When  Guides 
(about  3  fr.  a  day)  or  Donkeys  (about  6  fr.  a  day  including  driver's  fee) 
are  made  use  of,  a  precise  programme  of  the  excursion  should  be  agreed 
upon  beforehand,  as  the  men  are  apt  to  cut  the  journey  short  to  the  tra- 
veller's disadvantage.  In  spring  and  autumn  Walking  in  this  district  will 
be  found  pleasant;  but  in  the  warmer  months  the  traveller  will  find  it 
convenient  to  follow  the  native  custom  of  using  donkeys,   or  to  hire  a 
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carriage.    Gabbiaqbb  may  be  hired  at  Frascati  and  Albano,  where  the 
charges  are  as  high  as  at  Borne  (25-30  fr.  per  day). 

Fbom  Romb  to  Fbasoati,  15  M.,  railway  in  ^/^  hi.  (fares  2fr.  75, 
1  fr.  90,  and  1  fr.  25  c. ;  return- tickets,  comp.  p.  xv).  —  Jour- 
ney to  (83/4  M.)  Stat.  CiampinOj  see  p.  380.  The  main  lines  go  on 
to  Naples  and  Terracina  (pp.  380,  389,  384).  The  hranch-line  to 
Fiascati  gradually  ascends.    The  station  lies  a  little  below  the  town. 

Fratcatl.  —  Hotel*.  '^Albebgo  di  FfiASGATi  (branch  of  the  Alb. 
Milano  in  Borne),  in  the  former  Villa  Znccala,  B.  2V2t  B.  11/4)  lunch  2Vt) 
D.  4,  pens.  8-12  fr.;  Alb.  &  Tbatt.  delSolb,  in  a  picturesque  situation 
opposite  the  station,  well  spoken  of,  no  pens.;  ^'Albebgo  di  Londba,  in 
the  piazza.  —  Xear  the  piazza,  the  Nuova  Trattoria  delta  Mipresa,  well 
spoken  of,  kept  by  JS.  Filipponi,  best  rooms  on  the  1st  floor;  the  landlord 
procures  clean  bedrooms  for  travellers.  Good  wine  at  the  Nuova  Trattoria 
di  Cipoletta,  in  the  street  to  the  left  of  the  church,  and  at  the  Osteria  in 
the  Via  Hargherita,  below  the  Piazza  del  Mercato;  fine  view  from  the 
latter.  —  Lodgings  easily  obtained  in  the  Villas  Piccolomini,  Falconieri; 
Muti,  and  others  (single  rooms  30-40  fr.,  3-4  rooms  about  100  fir.  per  month), 

Omnibus  to  Bocca  di  Papa  (p.  869),  in  connection  with  the  trains* 
fare  I1/4  fr.  —  Donkey  to  Bocca  di  Papa,  li/a  fr. 

A  visit  to  the  Villas,  which  are  always  open  to  the  public,  and  to 
Tusculum,  takes  3-4  hrs.,  the  best  route  being  by  Villa  Aldobrandini  and 
Buffinella  in  going,  and  by  Camaldoli  and  the  Villa  Hondragone  in  re- 
turning.   Guides  and  Donkeys,  necessary  only  when  time  is  limited,  2-3  fr. 

Fraacati  (about  986  ft.),  in  a  healthy  situation ,  on  the  slope  of 
the  monntains,  with  its  beautiful ,  shady,  and  well-watered  villas, 
commanding  an  admirable  view  of  the  Campagna,  is  a  favourite  sum- 
mer-resort of  foreigners  as  well  as  natives.  The  town  (with  7000  in- 
hab.,  incl.  environs),  which  Is  noted  for  its  wine,  is  of  modern 
origin.  Two  churches,  S,  Maria  and  8.  Sebastianus  in  Fraacata, 
were  first  mentioned  in  the  9th  cent.j  these  seem  to  have  stood  on 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa  (perhaps  that  of  the  Anicii),  overgrown 
with  underwood  (frasche)j  whence  the  name.  The  town  remained 
quite  unimportant  until  after  the  destruction  of  Tusculum  (p.  363). 

A  carriage-road  and  a  path  with  flights  of  steps  lead  from  the 
station  to  a  piazza,  embellished  with  gardens ,  in  which,  to  the 
right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Conti ,  with  fountains  and  beau- 
tiful points  of  view,  the  property  of  the  Duca  Torlonia.  Straight 
on  the  lower  entrance  (sometimes  closed)  to  the  Villa  Aldobran- 
dini (see  below)  J  while  about  2  min.  to  the  left  is  the  main  piazza 
of  the  town.  —  In  the  piazza ,  which  is  embellished  with  a  pretty 
fountain,  rises  the  cathedral  of  S.  PietrOj  erected  in  1700  under 
Innocent  XII.  To  the  left  of  the  high- altar  is  a  memorial-tablet  to 
Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender,  grandson  of  James  II.,  who 
died  at  Frascati  on  31st  Jan.,  1788. 

From  the  piazza  we  ascend  the  steep  street  (Cor so  VittorioEma- 
nuele)  to  the  right,  past  the  cathedral  of  S.  Pietro  and  the  donkey- 
station.  Above  the  town ,  on  the  left,  rises  the  Villa  Piccolomini^ 
in  which  the  learned  Cardinal  Baronius  (d.  1607)  wrote  his  church- 
history.    The  villa  now  belongs  to  Prince  Lancellotti. 
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Farther  on  we  reach,  on  the  right,  the  handsome  *Villa 
Atddbrandim,  erected  by  Giacomo  deUa  Porta  for  Card.  Pietro  Aldo- 
brandini,  nephew  of  Clement  YIII.  The  palace  contains  paintings 
by  the  Cavaliere  d'Aipino.  The  grounds  are  adorned  with  cascades 
and  beautiful  oaks,  and  the  views  are  very  extensive,  especially 
from  the  flat  roof  of  the  semicircular  building. 

The  road  to  Tusculum  next  passes  the  Capuchin  Church  (1  M. 
above  the  town ,  containing  a  few  pictures),  and  soon  reaches  the 
entrance  to  the  *ViUa  Tuaculana  or  Ruffinella,  of  the  i6th  cent., 
formerly  the  property  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  afterwards  that  of  King 
Victor  Emanuel  II. ,  and  now  belonging  to  Prinee  Lancelloftti.  In 
Nov.,  1818,  Lucien  was  attacked  and  robbed  here,  an  event  ad- 
mirably described  in  Washington  Irving*s  ^Adventure  of  the  Artist'. 
Inscriptions  and  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbourhood  are  shown. 

From  Yilla  Rufflnella  (ascending  to  the  right  from  the  palace)  a 
shaded,  and  partly  ancient  road,  ascends  steeply  to  the  site  of  the 
venerable  town  of  Tasoulum,  the  foundation  of  which  is  traditionally 
ascribed  to  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  the  birthplace 
of  the  elder  Cato  and  a  favourite  residence  of  Cicero.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  ancient  castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  occupied  by  a 
warlike  race  of  counts,  who  were  generally  in  league  with  the 
emperors  against  the  Romans.  The  latter,  having  been  signally  de- 
feated in  the  reign  of  Frederick  I. ,  1167,  retaliated  by  dismantling 
the  castle  in  the  pontificate  of  Coslestinelll.,  in  1191.  Nothing  there- 
fore now  remains  of  the  ancient  Tusculum  but  a  heap  of  ruins. 

In  ascending  from  the  Yilla  Rufflnella,  we  soon  obtain  a  view  ot 
the  Amphiiheatre y  outside  the  town-walls  (longer  diameter  77  yds., 
shorter  57  yds. ;  arena  52  yds.  by  31  yds.),  which  is  called  by  the 
guides  Scuola  di  Cicerone,  About  ^/^  M.  to  the  left  are  some  exten- 
sive ruins  to  which  the  name  ViUa  of  Cicero  has  been  given,  as  the 
famous  'Tusculanum*  may  possibly  have  lain  in  this  vicinity. 
Straight  on  is  the  ancient  Forum  and  the  well-preserved  Theatre 
(about  3^2  M.  above  Frascati),  excavated  in  1839,  as  an  inscrip- 
tion records,  in  presence  of  Maria  Christina,  dowager  Queen  of  Sar- 
dinia. At  the  back  is  a  PiMtvia,  or  reservoir,  in  four  compartments. 
Passing  through  the  fence  on  the  left,  and  descending  by  the  ancient 
road,  we  observe  a  fragment  of  the  old  town-wall,  and  adjoining 
it  another  very  ancient  Reser&oir  of  peculiar  construction,  formed 
of  massive  blocks,  and  vaulted  in  an  almost  pointed  arch. 

The  guides  generally  propose  to  return  from  the  theatre,  as  the 
path  to  the  Castle  (arx;  165  ft.  higher;  V4  hr.)  is  rough  and  hardly 
practicable  for  donkeys.  The  castle  lay  on  an  artificially  hewn  rock, 
now  surmounted  by  a  cross.  Magnificent  ♦Yibw  from  the  top 
(2220  ft.).  On  the  right  are  Camaldoli  and  Monte  Porzio  (p.  364); 
farther  distant  the  Sabine  Mts. ,  with  Tivoli  and  Monticelli ; 
then  Soracte  and  the  Ciminian  Mts. ;  towards  the  sea  the  broad  Cam- 
pagna  with  its  aqueducts,  Borne,  and  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's ;  to 
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the  left,  the  Monte  Cavo,  Gastel  Gandolfo,  Marino,    and  Grotta 

Ferrata. 

From  TQAcnlnm  to  Rocca  di  Papa,  set  p.  869. 

In  letnining  we  pass  through  the  first  fence  to  the  right,  im- 
mediately below  the  castle,  and  descend  the  path  leading  to  the  E., 
keeping  to  the  left  at  the  first  fork,  to  the  right  at  the  second.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Camaldoli,  a  suppressed  monastery  fonnded 
hy  Paul  V.  in  1611,  we  take  the  road  to  the  left  (1  M.  straight  on 
is  the  road  from  Frascati  to  Palestrina,  see  below).  In  about  ^2  ^^' 
we  reach  the  wall  of  the  Villa  Mondragonej  erected  by  Cardinal  Al- 
temps  under  Gregory  XIIL,  now  occupied  by  the  Jesuits  as  a  school. 
Visitors  to  the  fine  garden  and  view-terrace  skirt  the  waU  to  the 
right  to  the  gate  (knock ;  fee),  and  should  quit  the  garden  by  the 
lower  exit.  The  road  to  the  left  runs  between  walls,  passing  on 
the  right  the  ViUa  Tavemay  belonging  to  the  Borghese,  and  on  the 
left  the  Villa  Falconieriy  the  oldest  near  Frascati,  planned  by  Car- 
dinal Ruffini  before  1550,  with  a  palazzo  by  Borromini,  pictares  by 
Carlo  Madema,  and  a  shady  garden. 

The  Road  fkom  Frasoati  to  Palsbtbina,  15Vs  H.  (comp.  Maps, 
pp.  362,  380),  especially  the  first  half,  is  beautiful,  but  destitute  of  shade. 
From  the  IT.E.  corner  of  the  town  the  road  leads  past  the  lower  entrance 
to  the  Villa  Hondragone  (see  above),  which  is  approached  by  an  avenue 
of  cypresses.  Farther  on  are  the  ruined  vaults  of  an  ancient  villa,  arbi- 
trarUy  said  to  have  belonged  to  Cato.  After  2  M.  the  road  passes  (r.)  the 
olive-clad  hill  on  which  Monte  Portio  (1530  ft.)  is  picturesquely  situated ; 
IV2  M.  farther  it  reaches  Monte  Compatri  (1745  ft.;  railway-station,  p.  380), 
with  a  chateau  of  the  Borghese.  We  do  not  enter  the  village,  but  pass 
the  approach  to  it,  and  descend  by  a  somewhat  rough  road,  passing  a 
washing-trough.  Near  a  (1  M.)  considerable  group  of  trees  we  turn  to 
the  right,  and  close  to  (^3  H.)  a  small  chapel  with  an  image  of  the  Ua- 
donna,  again  ascend  to  the  right.  About  2  M.  farther  the  broad  road  leads 
us  to  the  high-road  from  Rome;  and  following  the  latter  for  ^a  M.  we 
reach  the  Otteria  S.  Cesario,  beyond  which  the  Via  Labicana  diverges  to 
the  right.  About  >/«  M.  farther  our  road  crosses  the  Rome  and  Naples 
railway  (p.  380),  then  leaving  on  the  right  the  road  to  the  station  of 
Zagarolo  (p.  380),  ascends  to  (4  M.)  Palestrina  (p.  380). 

Two  routes  lead  from  Frascati  to  (21/2  M.)  Geotta  Fesbata: 
the  carriage-road  to  Marino  (p.  365),  and  Bocca  di  Papa  (p.  369), 
and  the  shorter  path  diverging,  below  the  Villa  Conti  (p.  362),  to 
the  left  from  the  high-road.  (In  descending,  keep  to  the  left ;  1/4  hr. 
farther,  where  the  path  divides,  turn  to  the  left ;  and  also  to  the 
left  5  min.  farther,  at  the  entrance  to  the  wood.) 

Orotta  Ferrata,  a  Greek  monastery  of  the  Basllians,  was  founded 
by  St.  Nilns  under  the  emperor  Otho  III.  in  1002.  At  the  end 
of  the  15th  cent,  it  belonged  to  Giul.  della  Kovere,  afterwards  Pope 
Jnlius  II.,  who  fortified  it  with  moats  and  towers.  Of  the  old  Church 
only  the  vestibule  remains ,  with  (r.)  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  Ma- 
donna. .  The  portal,  with  ornaments  and  a  Greek  inscription,  dates 
from  the  11th  cent.;  over  the  door  are  mosaics  of  the  Saviour,  the 
Madonna,  and  St.  Basil.  The  present  church ,.  built  by  Cardinal 
Guadagniin  1754,  contains  nothing  worthy  of  mention. 
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Imtebiob.  From  the  right  aisle  we  enter  the  Chapbl  07  St.  Nilus,  decor- 
ated with  *Fre8Coes  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  one  of  the  chief  works  of 
Domenichino  1610  (p.bcxi),  restored  in  1819  by  V.  Gamuccini.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  chapel,  on  the  left,  is  represented  the  meeting  of  the  saint  with 
Otho  III.  •,  the  attendant  in  green,  holding  the  emperor''8  horse,  is  Dome- 
nichino himself^  to  the  right  of  the  horse,  Guido  Reni  is  also  represented 
in  a  green  costume,  and  behind  him  Onercino.  The  boy  in  front  of  the 
horse,  with  blue  cap  and  white  feather,  bears  the  features  of  a  girl  of 
Frascati  to  whom  the  artist  was  attached.  On  the  right  St.  Bartholomew 
arrests  the  fall  of  a  column,  and  saves  the  lives  of  the  workmen.  At  the 
altar  on  the  left,  St.  Nilas  heals  a  boy  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  with 
oil  from  a  lamp  of  the  Madonna.  On  the  right,  the  Madonna  presenting 
a  golden  apple  to  St.  Nilus  and  St.  Bartholomew.  In  the  hinette,  Death 
of  St.  !NiIu8.  Outside  the  chapel,  St.  l^ilus  calming  a  storm  by  which 
the  harvest  is  endangered ;  the  saint  kneeling  before  the  cross.  On  the 
ceiling,  the  Annunciation. 

Fairs  held  at  Grotta  Ferrata  on  25tli  March  and  8th  Sept.  attract 
numerous  peasants  from  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  strangers 
from  Rome. 

Fbom  Rome  to  Albano  we  may  take  either  the  Terracina  rail- 
way (p.  384)  or  the  Nettuno  railway  (p.  398)  as  far  as  the  station 
of  Ctcchina^  whence  a  steam- tramway  plies  to  (2^2  M.)  Albano  on 
the  hill  in  20  min.  (fares  80,  60,  40  c.).  But  it  is  preferable  to 
take  the  direct  — 

Railway  fbom  Rome  to  Albano,  18 V2  M.,  in  1-1 V2  ^^'  (fares 
3  fr.  40,  2  fr.  40,  1  fr.  65  c),  starting  from  the  Central  Station  in 
Rome.  This  route  follows  the  main  line  (p.  380)  to  beyond  the  Porta 
Furba  where  it  turns  to  the  right ,  crosses  the  ancient  Via  Latina 
near  the  tomhs  mentioned  on  p.  344,  and  skirts  the  Yia  Appia 
Nuova  (p.  344).  —  6  M.  TavolatOy  beside  the  osteria  of  that  name 
(p.  344).  Then,  on  the  right,  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Appia.  —  7  M. 
CapanneUe  (p.  347),  to  the  right  are  the  Casal  Rotondo  and  Tordi 
Selce  (p.  349),  to  the  left  the  mountains.  The  line  now  begins  to 
ascend  gradually,  and  beyond  a  curve  and  a  tunnel,  soon  reaches  — 

15  M.  Marino  (1320  ft.;  Alb,  ^  Trait,  del  Tramway),  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  a  mountain-spur,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Castri- 
moenium.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Orsini,  who 
defended  themselves  here  against  their  enemies,  particularly  the 
Colonna's ;  but  the  latter  captured  Marino  under  Martin  V.  in  1424, 
and  still  possess  it.  The  town  (6000  inhab.)  is  noted  for  its  ex- 
cellent but  somewhat  strong  wine.  It  contains  a  Corso  (the  prin- 
cipal street)  and  a  tasteful  Fountain,  The  church  of  La  Trinithj  to 
the  left  of  the  Corso,  contains  a  Trinity  by  Guido  Reni.  In  the  church 
of  the  Madonna  delle  Qrazie,  St.  Rochus  by  Domenichino.  In  the 
Cathedral  a  badly-preserved  St.  Bartholomew  by  Guercino. 

The  railway  next  crosses  the  deep  gorge  in  which  flows  the 
brook  known  in  antiquity  as  the  Aqua  Ferentina,  the  source  of  which 
was  the  rallying  point  of  the  Latin  League.  Charming  retrospect 
of  Marina.  Beyond  a  tunnel,  we  enjoy  a  fine  view,  to  the  left,  of 
the  Alban  Lake. 
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The  *Lak6  of  Albano  (965  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  ahont  6  M. 
in  ciicnmferenGe,  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  of  sombre  and 
melancholy  aspect,  although  its  banks  are  well  cultivated.  The  N. 
half,  near  Gastel  Gandolfo  is  shallow,  bnt  the  S.  half  is  490  ft. 
deep.  It  is  fed  by  abnndant  subterranean  springs,  and  is  drained 
by  a  very  ancient  EmiMorium  which  issues  below  Gastel  Gandolfo. 

The  train  skirts  the  lake,  of  which  it  affords  a  beautiful  view. 
To  the  left  soon  appears  Monte  Gavo. 

16^2  M.  Gastel  Gandolfo,  the  seat  of  the  Savelli  in  the  middle 
ages,  has  belonged  to  the  popes  since  1596.  It  is  an  insignificant 
place  (1700  inhab.)  with  a  large  Pap<U  Palace^  erected  by  Urban  Yin, 
from  designs  by  Garlo  Madema,  and  splendidly  situated  high  above 
the  Alban  lake.  The  chateau  (now  a  convent)  was  formerly  a  fa- 
vourite summer-resort  of  the  popes,  and  enjoys  the  privilege  of  ex- 
territoriality by  the  guarantee  of  1871. 

A  charming  avenue,  shaded  by  evergreen  oaks,  the  so-called  *G-alleria 
di  Bopra,  leads  above  the  lake  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to  Albano  in  Vtl^'-) 
affording  numerous  pretty  retrospects  of  Castel  Gandolfo.  At  the  Capuchin 
monastery  (p.  967)  the  path  descends  to  the  right  to  Albano.  The  road 
diverging  to  the  left  shortly  before  leads  in  35-30  min.  to  the  high-road 
from  Albano  to  Bocca  di  Papa  (p.  369). 

Visitors  to  the  Euissabium,  the  above-mentioned  artificial  outlet  of 
the  Alban  Lake,  must  bring  the  custodian  with  them  from  Gastel  Gan- 
dolfo (fee  l-iV3  fr.).  The  path  descends  steeply  from  the  Galleria  di  Sopra 
a  little  before  the  S.  end  of  the  village  to  the  bank  of  the  lake.  The 
descent  occupies  nearly  V4  hr.,  and  the  whole  inspection  about  1  hr.  The 
Emissarium ,  an  imposing  work ,  was  constructed  according  to  tradition 
by  the  Bomans  in  B.C.  397,  during  the  siege  of  Veil,  when  the  lake 
rose  to  an  unusual  height,  but  it  is  probably  of  still  more  remote  origin. 
It  is  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  At  the  entrance  is  a  large  stone  building 
resembling  a  nympheeum.  The  channel  is  7-10  ft.  in  height,  and  issues 
Vi  H>  below  Albano  by  the  vill^^e  of  La  Mola ,  where  the  water  is  used 
as  a  motive  power  for  mills,  descending  thence  to  the  Tiber.  The  custod- 
ian floats  lighted  pieces  of  candle  on  boards  down  the  stream,  in  order 
to  give  visitors  an  idea  of  its  length  (about  1300  yds.)' 

Beyond  another  tunnel  the  train  crosses  the  high-road  from  Rome 
to  Albano  and  halts  at  — 

I8I/2  M.  Albano.  —  Hotels.  Bdbopa,  or  Potta^  with  trattoria  and 
caf^,  B.  2,  L.  V2»  -A..  1^,  B.  IV4,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  4  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8  fr.; 
BussiA,  at  the  Porta  Bomana.  —  RUtorante  Saluttri  in  the  Piazza  tJmberto  \ 
the  landlord  procures  bedrooms  for  visitors.  —  Caf4  in  the  Corso. 

Omnibus  from  Albano  to  Gepzano  (p.  868),  10  times  daily  (fare  40  c). 
—  Casbiagb  with  one  horse  to  Bocca  di  Papa  (p.  369),  about  6  fr.  (bar- 
gain advisable). 

Those  who  desire  to  make  the  tour  mentioned  at  p.  361,  via  Bocea 
di  Papa  to  M<mt9  Cavo  and  back  by  ITemiy  Oentano^  and  Aricda  (6-7  hrs.), 
must  turn  to  the  right  on  their  arrival  in  Albano,  cross  the  Piazza,  take 
the  first  turning  to  the  left  in  the  Via  Appia,  and  ascend  to  the  Ca- 
puchin convent. 

Albano,  officially  Albano  Laziale  (1250  ft.),  a  small  town 
with  6500  inhab.  (including  suburbs),  situated  on  the  ruins  of 
the  viUa  of  Pompey  and  of  the  Albanwm  of  Domitian ,  is  mention- 
ed as  early  as  460  as  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  again  in  the  11th  cent, 
in  the  contests  of  the  popes  with  the  citizens  of.  Rome.    In  1697 
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it  passed  from  from  tlie  possession  of  the  Sayelli  to  that  of  the 
papal  goYeinment.  Its  lofty  site  and  beautiful  enTirons  attract  many 
visitois  in  summer,  bnt  it  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  fever.  It  is 
an  excellent  centre  for  a  number  of  interesting  excursions. 

AboTe  the  station  is  the  little  Piazza  Re  Umberto,  the  terminns 
of  the  steam-tramway  from  Cecchina  (p.  365).  The  upper  end  of 
the  piazza  is  skirted  by  the  Via  Appia,  which  forms  the  S.W. 
bonndary  of  the  town,  which  stretches  np  the  side  of  the  hill.  Be- 
tween the  monastery  of  8,  Paolo  and  the  loftily-sitnated  Capuchin 
Monastery  (to  the  right  from  the  Piazza,  then  the  first  turning  to  the 
left),  lay  an  Amphitheatre ,  the  scanty  remains  of  which  are  partly 
seen  from  the  road.  The  church  of  S,  Maria  della  Botonda  stands  on 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  circular  temple.  The  ruins  in  the  street 
of  Qest  e  Maria  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  baths. 

Outside  the  N.W.  entrance  to  the  town,  to  the  right  of  the 
Via  Appia  (between  this  road  and  the  avenue  known  as  the  Qalleria 
di  Sotto,  leading  to  Gastel  Gandolfo),  rise  the  remains  of  a  large 
tomb,  called  without  authority  the  Tomb  ofPompey.  — On  the  S.E. 
side  of  the  town,  to  the  right  on  the  road  to  Ariccia  (to  the  left  of 
the  ancient  road),  stands  a  remarkable  ancient  Tomb  in  the  Etruscan 
style,  consisting  of  a  massive  cube,  originally  surmounted  by  five  ob- 
tuse cones,  of  which  two  are  still  standing.  It  was  formerly  regarded 
as  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Guriatii. 

From  Albano  to  Rocca  di  Papa,  and  thence  to  the  top  of  Monte 
CavOj  see  pp.  369,  370. 

About  %  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Albano  lies  Ariccia.  Beyond  the 
Etruscan  tomb  (see  above),  the  road  crosses  the  imposing  Viaduct 
which  spans  the  deep  gorge  between  Albano  and  Ariccia,  erected  by 
Bertolini  under  Pius  IX.  in  1846-53,  334  yds.  in  length,  and  192  ft. 
in  height,  consisting  of  three  series  of  arcades  of  six,  twelve,  and 
eighteen  arches  respectively,  one  above  the  other.  To  the  right  we 
obtain  a  view  of  the  extensive  plain  as  far  as  the  sea ;  to  the  left 
is  the  park  of  the  Palazzo  Chigi^  a  mansion  built  by  Bernini,  immed- 
iately to  the  left  beyond  the  viaduct.  This  park,  containing  fine  old 
timber,  is  kept  in  as  natural  a  condition  as  possible.  Permission  to 
visit  it  should  be  obtained  through  the  porter  or  gardener  (fee  1/2-i  ^'0- 
Arioda  (Cafi  in  the  piazza),  a  small  village  with  2300  inhab., 
frequently  attracts  visitors  in  summer  on  account  of  the  proximity 
of  the  woods.  The  women  of  Ariccia  and  Genzano  are  famed  for 
their  beauty.  The  ancient  Aricia ,  which  belonged  to  the  Latin 
League,  lay  towards  the  S.,  in  the  Valle  Aricciana  (980  ft.),  an 
extinct  crater  below  the  modern  town,  while  the  latter  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Arx  or  citadel.  It  was  the  fifth  station  on  the 
Yia  Appia,  which  runs  towards  Genzano  on  massive  and  still  visible 
substructures,  at  the  foot  of  the  modern  town.    (A  circuit  of  V2  ^t^- 
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by  the  valley ,  instead  of  the  direct  route  from  Alb&no  to  Ariccia, 
is  interesting.)  In  the  middle  ages  Ariccia  passed  to  the  Savelli, 
and  in  1661  was  purchased  by  the  Ghigl,  the  present  proprietors. 

From  Ariccia  to  Genzano  is  a  walk  of  about  3/4  hr.  (omnibus, 
see  p.  366).  The  beautiful  and  shady  new  road  at  first  leads  a 
little  to  the  left  and  crosses  four  viaducts ,  which  command  fine 
views.  After  V2  M.  it  passes  QaUoro^  formerly  a  Jesuit  church. 
About  ^li  M.  farther,  the  road  divides;  the  branch  to  the  left 
descends  to  a  Capuchin  monastery  and  to  the  Lake  of  Nemi  (below 
is  a  partly  ancient  road  to  Nemi) ;  that  in  the  middle  leads  through 
an  avenue  to  the  Palazzo  Cesarini ;  and  that  to  the  right  descends 
to  the  town.  The  wooden  sheds  recall  the  earthquake  of  1891, 
which  wrought  much  damage  and  destroyed  many  houses  in  Qenzano. 

Oenzano  {Trattoria  delta  Orotta  Azzurra,  to  the  left  in  the 
Piazza,  plain,  bargain  desirable ;  the  landlord  procures  night-quar- 
ters for  visitors),  has  5300  inhab.  who  carry  on  a  considerable 
cultivation  of  wine.  The  place  presents  no  attraction  beyond  its 
fine  situation,  high  above  the  S.W.  bank  of  the  Lago  di  Nemi.  The 
best  view  of  the  lake  is  from  the  garden  of  the  Palazzo  Ceaariniy 
which  slopes  rapidly  towards  the  water  (entrance  to  the  left,  op- 
posite the  palace ;  admission  granted  on  application  at  the  palace). 
—  At  Genzano,  on  the  8th  day  after  Corpus  Christi  (but  not  every 
year),  is  held  the  famous  Infiorata  di  Oenzano,  or  flower-festival, 
consisting  of  a  procession  through  a  street  carpeted  with  flowers, 
followed  by  fireworks  and  merry-makings. 

The  **Lago  di  Nemi  (1065  ft.)  is  an  extinct  crater,  about  3  M. 
in  circumference,  and  like  the  Alban  lake,  which  lies  230  ft.  lower, 
is  of  considerable  depth  (330  ft.),  and  is  also  drained  by  an  artificial 
emissarium.  The  water  is  beautifully  clear ,  and  rarely  ruffled  by 
wind.  The  precipitous  lava-slopes  of  the  crater ,  330  ft.  in  height, 
are  carefully  cultivated.  In  ancient  times  it  was  called  the  Lacus 
NemorensiSj  and  sometimes  the  'Mirror  of  Diana' ,  from  a  temple,  of 
which  substructures  have  been  discovered  below  Nemi,  and  from  a 
nemus ,  or  grove  sacred  to  that  goddess,  whence  the  present  name 
is  derived.  This  exquisite  lake  is  the  gem  of  the  Alban  Mts. 

From  Genzano  to  Nemi  21/2-3  M« ;  ^Y  t^©  Palazzo  Cesarini  we 
follow  the  road  to  the  right,  through  the  town,  and  past  the  church 
of  SS.  Annunziata.  The  pleasant  road  skirts  the  upper  margin  of  the 
lake,  affording  several  fine  views.  —  A  footpath  descends  to  the  lake 
from  SS.  Annunziata,  and  ascends  again  near  the  mills  below  Nemi. 

Nemi  is  a  small  mediaeval  town  with  an  ancient  castle  of  the 
Cesarini.  The  inn  {Trattoria  DesanctiSj  fair ;  night-quarters,  bar- 
gaining advisable)  possesses  a  small  verandah  which  commaands  a 
delightful  *ViEw  of  the  lake  and  the  castle  of  Genzano ,  of  an  old 
watch-tower  beyond  them,  and  of  the  extensive  plain  and  the  sea. 

An  alternative  route  for  the  return  from  Nemi  direct  to  Albano 
is  the  footpath  (p.  367)  on  the  N.W.  bank  of  the  lake. 
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From  Nemi  to  the  (2  his.)  Monte  Gavo  (p.  370)  a  guide  is  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  intricacy  of  the  forest-paths  (1-1 1/2  fr.). 

Xonte  CaYO. 

The  aacent  of  Honte  Gavo  may  be  accompliBhed  in  about  SVi  bra.  from 
Frtucati^  in  about  2V4  bra.  from  AlbanOj  and  in  about  2  hrs.  (witb  guide) 
from  Ifemi.  —  Sleeping  accommodation  for  gentlemen  may,  if  necessary, 
be  obtained  at  the  top. 

Fbom  Fbascati  to  Bocca  di  Papa  is  about  5  M.  by  road,  which 

on  account  of  the  ascent  represents  a  walk  of  not  less  than  2  hrs. 

The  day's  journey  indicated  at  p.  362  may  be  lightened  by  taking 

a  carriage  (about  8  fr.)  or  the  omnibus  (p.  362)  to  Rocca  dl  Papa. 

The  road  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  road  to  Marino  (p.  365), 

at  a  point  a  little  more  than  halfway,    beyond  the  Ponte  degli 

Squarciarellij  and  ascends  steadily,  winding  towards  the  end.  — 

Rocca  di  Papa  may  also  be  reached  from  Tusculum  (p.  363)  direct 

in  11/2  hr.  by  field  and  forest-paths  (guide  desirable,  1-1*72  fr.)- 

From  Albano  to  Rocoa  bi  Papa,  about  4Y2  ^*i  high-road 
(carriage,  see  p.  366 ;  walkers  require  about  iy^  hr.).  The  excel- 
lent road  leads  to  the  right  below  the  Capuchin  conyent  (p.  367), 
and  after  12  min. ,  at  the  park  of  the  Palazzo  Chigi  (p.  367),  is 
joined  by  a  road  leading  to  Ariccia.  About  8/4  M.  farther,  the  road 
to  the  Galleria  di  Sopra  (p.  366)  diverges  to  the  left,  a  short-cut  for 
pedestrians  from  Albano. 

The  road  soon  enters  a  fine  wood.  To  the  left  appears  the  sup- 
pressed Franciscan  monastery  of  PaLazzuolOj  dating  from  the  13th 
cent.,  and  situated  above  the  E.  margin  of  the  lake.  The  garden 
contains  a  curious  antique  rock-tomb.  Between  the  monastery  and 
the  base  of  Monte  Gavo,  which  our  road  now  skirts,  once  lay  in  a 
prolonged  line,  the  city  of  Alba  Longa,  of  which  no  traces  now 
remain.  It  will  be  observed ,  however,  that  the  rocks  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Palazzuola  have  been  hewn  perpendicular,  in  order  to  render 
the  town  more  impregnable.  • 

The  foundation  of  Alba  Longa  belongs  to  a  prehistoric  period,  and 
tradition  has  attributed  it  to  Asctudus,  the  son  of  ^neas.  It  was  the  an- 
cient capital,  and  the  political  and  religious  centre,  of  the  Latin  League, 
but  was  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  its  younger  rival  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  after  which,  however,  the  ancient  festivals  of  the  League  on 
the  Alban  Mt.  still  continued  to  be  celebrated. 

The  road  continues  to  ascend  steadily  through  the  woods  to 
Rocca  di  Papa,  where  it  joins  the  road  leading  from  Frascati. 

Bocca  di  Papa  (2060  ft.;  Trait.  deUa  Pergola,  good;  Caffh  delV 
Aurora^  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town),  a  small  village  with  about 
2800  inhab.,  and  now  a  favourite  summer  resort  of  the  Romans, 
with  numerous  villas,  lies  on  the  outer  slope  of  the  great  extinct 
crater  of  Campo  di  AnnibalCj  so  named  from  the  unfounded  tradition 
that  Hannibal  once  pitched  his  camp  here.  The  garrison  of  Rome 
occupies  sammer-quarters  here  in  July,  August,  and  September. 
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In  ordei  to  reach  the  summit  of  Monte  Cayo  we  turn  to  the 
right  on  the  rim  of  the  crater,  which  is  reached  by  a  walk  of 
15-20  min.  through  the  steep  streets  of  the  town,  and  ascend  the 
well-preserved  and  shady  Via  Triumphalis,  an  ancient  road,  paved 
with  basalt,  once  traversed  In  triumphal  procession  by  the  generals 
to  whom  the  Senate  refused  a  triumph  at  Rome.  From  two  open 
spaces,  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  up,  a  better  view  than 
from  the  top  is  obtained  of  Marino  on  the  right,  the  Lago  d'Albano 
to  the  left,  Albano,  Ariccia  with  the  viaduct,  Genzano,  the  Lago  di 
Nemi,  and  Nemi  itself. 

On  the  summit  of  the  *Monte  Cavo  (3145  ft.),  the  ancient  Mons 
Albanu8  (an  ascent  of  ^/^hr.  from  Rocca  di  Papa),  stood  the  venerable 
sanctuary  of  the  Latin  League,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris, 
where  the  great  sacrificial  festival  of  the  Feriae  Laiinae  was  cele- 
brated annually.  Its  scanty  ruins,  visible  down  to  the  17th  cent., 
were  completely  destroyed  about  1777,  when  Cardinal  York,  the  last 
of  the  Stuarts,  built  a  Passionist  Monastery  on  the  spot.  A  portion 
only  of  the  ancient  foundations  is  preserved  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the 
garden-wall.  The  monastery  has  been  converted  •  into  an  inn  (R. 
2  fr.,  poor)  and  a  meteorological  station.  The  View  from  several 
different  points  in  the  garden  embraces  the  sea,  the  coast  from  Ter- 
racina  to  Civit^  Vecchia,  the  YOlscian  and  Sabine  Mts. ,  Rome  and 
the  Campagna,  and  below  the  spectator  the  beautiful  Alban  Mts. 
The  distant  view,  generally  obscured  by  mist ,  is  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  immediately  before  sunrise,  after  sunset,  or  when  a  pass- 
ing shower  has  cleared  the  atmosphere. 

From  Nemi  to  Monte  Cavo,  see  p.  369;  the  descent,  through 
wood,  takes  1-1 Y4  hr.  A  guide  is  almost  indispensable,  especially 
when  the  traveller  is  hurried  and  wishes  to  avoid  deviations. 


3.  The  Sabine  Monntams. 

That  9hain  of  the  Apennines  which  descends  abruptly  and  bounds  the 
Roman  plain  on  the  E.,  named  Sabine  Hts.  from  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
is  full  of  interest  for  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  The  formation  of  Uiese 
mountains  is  limestone ,  differing  entirely  from  that  of  the  volcanic  Alban 
Mts.,  and  their  height  is  much  greater,  attaining  to  4200ft.  As  a  rule 
the  INITS  are  good,  though  plain,  but  enquiry  as  to  charges  should  be 
made  beforehand ^  usual  charge  for  board  and  lodging  5-6- fr.,  and  V2  ^• 
gratuity.  —  Cabbiaoss  are  not  always  to  be  had  except  at  Tivoli.  The 
public  conveyances  are  not  recommended  when  ladies  are  of  the  party. 

Those  whose  time  is  short  must  be  satisfied  with  a  visit  to  Tivoli,  which 
was  a  favourite  summer -resort  of  the  Romans  in  -the  time  of  Horace.  A 
fine  day  in  April  or  Hay,  when  the  vegetation  is  at  its  freshest,  is  the  best 
time  for  this  excursion.  Those  who  are  indilSerent  to  the  saving  effected 
by  taking  return-tickets  (p.  xv)  may  go  by  railway  and  return  by  steam- 
tramway  (comp.  p.  872).  —  is  several  days  are  devoted  to  the  Sabine 
Mts.,  and  they  are  well  worth  it,  the  following  tour  may  be  made:  1st 
day,  from  Rome  by  early  train  to  7«>oM,  thence  !by  midday  train  to 
Oimto  Romano  (p.  378),  and  on  by  diligence  to  jSubiaeo  (p.  379)  j  2nd  day, 
visit  the  monastery  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon,  wallc  or  drive 
to  Olevano;  3rd  day,  walk  or  take  the  diligence  to  Vnlmontone  (p.  388) 
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or  Falestrina  (p.  380) ,   and  return  th«nee  by  rail  to  Kome  (or  \ 
comp.  p.  dSS).    Those  who  wish  to  reserve  Tivoli,  the  culminati^ 
for  the  end  may  proceed  as  follows :  1st  day,  from  Borne  by  early 
'  Palestrina  or  Valmontone,  and  thence  walk  or  take  the  diligence  to  C 
2nd,  to  Stibiaco;  3rd,  to  Tivoli;  4th,  back  to  Rome.  —  A  pleasant  * 
tour  may   be  taken  from  Tivoli  via  Pisoniano  and  S.  Vito  to  CeA     —fo 
(pp.  377,  dS2\  3^/2-4  hrs.);  and  thence  via  Olevano  and  Subiaco  to  Cineto 
Bomano  (see  above). 

From  Bome  to  Tivoli. 

1.  Railway  (Rome,  Solmona,  and  Castellammare - Adriatico  line), 
25  M.,  in  lV4-lV2^r.  (return-fares  4  fr.  65,  3  fr.  20,  2  fr.  5  c).  This  route 
is  more  picturesque  than  that  of  the  steam-tramway  (see  p.  372). 

The  trains  start  from  the  principal  station  at  Rome  (p.  116). 
On  the  right  soon  appears  the  mined  Tor  dc'  Schiavi  (p.  B43).  — 
5V2  M.  Cervara  di  Roma ,  the  grottoes,  near  which  used  to  be  cele- 
brated for  the  artists'  festivals  held  in  them.  —  7*/2  M.  Salone.  — 
91/2  M.  Lunghezza,  the  ancient  CoUatia,  a  'tennta'  belonging  to  the 
Duca  Strozzi,  with  a  15th  cent,  baronial  castle,  prettily  situated  in 
the  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Teverone. 

13  M.  Bag^i)  the  station  for  the  sulphur-baths  of  Acque  Albtde^ 
the  Roman  Aquae  AibuUte,  which  were  much  frequented  in  ancient 
times ,  and  were  again  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  patients  in 
1880  by  the  Society  Anderloni  &  Co.  (handsome  building ;  swim- 
ming-baths for  ladies  and  gentlemen;  68°  Fahr. ;  bath  1  fr.). 

The  railway  next  crosses  the  high-road  to  Tivoli.  To  the  right 
fine  view  of  the  road  and  of  the  railway -viaducts  farther  on, 
with  the  mountains  in  the  background.  —  16  M.  Monte  Celio, 
formerly  called  Monticelli ,  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
ComicfjUum  and  now  belonging  to  the  Borghese  family.  —  The  line 
begins  to  ascend  rapidly. 

21  M.  Palombara^  a  little  town  with  about  3000  inhab.,  is  sit- 
uated on  an  isolated  hill,  with  a  chateau  of  the  14th  cent,  belong- 
ing to  the  Savelli  family. 

Palombara  is  the  best  atarting-point  for  the  ascent  of  Monte  G«nnaro 
(4160  ft.),  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sabine  Mts.,  familiar  to  the  eye 
of  every  visitor  to  Rome.  A  luncheon-basket  should  be  provided,  includ- 
ing something  to  drink,  as  there  is  little  water  on  the  mountain.  We 
follow  the  high-road  from  the  station  to  (V4  hr.)  the  village  of  Marcellina^ 
and  thence  (with  guide)  ascend  the  conspicuous  valley  of  a  8trea.mlet  to  the 
(3-4  hrs.)  summit,  on  which  is  a  trigonometrical  signal.  The  view  from  the 
top  is  very  extensive,  comprising  the  coast  from  Mte.  Circello  as  far  as  the 
lake  of  Bracciano,  the  broad  plain  with  innumerable  villages,  from  the  Volscian 
and  Alban  Mts.  as  far  as  Soracte  and  the  Ciminian  Forest;  then  the 
Apennines,  as  far  as  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  central  range.  —  The  descent 
may  be  made  via  the  village  of  8.  Paolo  d«*  Cavalieri  (2340  ft.),  whence  a 
new  road  leads  to  the  station  of  ^9.  Paolo  (p.  378),  or  via  Roeea  Giovine  and 
through  the  Vallty  offhe  Lioenza  (p.  378)  to  the  station  of  Vicovaro  (p.  878). 

A  view  of  the  Campagna  opens  on  the  right  as  the  train  proceeds : 
in  front,  Tivoli ,  with  the  beautiful  cypresses  of  the  Yilla  d'Este 
(p.  376).  Beyond  two  tunnels  and  two  viaducts  we  enjoy  a  beautiful 
view  to  the  right  of  the  waterfalls  (p.  376)  and  the  town.  A  short 
and  a  long  tunnel  follow.  —  26  M,  Tivoli ,  the  station  of  which 
is  outside  this  Porta  S.  Angelo. 
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2.  Steam  Teaitwat,  18 M.,  In  ai^hra.  (fares  2  fr.  50, 1  fr.  86 c,  return 
8  fr.,  2  fr.  20  c).  The  steam-cars  start  ouiside  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzoy  for  which 
a  horse-car  in  connection  leaves  the  Pictzza  Venezia  (Via  Nazionale  131)  V2hr. 
before  their  departure,  running  vii  the  Piazza  delle  Terme  (tramway- 
lines  1  and  2,  p.  2  of  the  Appx. ;  through-tickets  to  Tivoli  may  be  obtained 
in  the  tramway- cars).  Those  who  drive  to  the  steam  -  tramway  should 
dismiss  their  cab  at  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  to  avoid  paying  the  extra-mural 
tari£f  (see  Appx.).  —  Travellers  with  through-tickets  are  allowed  to  break 
their  journey  in  order  to  visit  Hadrian'^s  Villa  (past  which  only  the  steam- 
tramway  runs),  which  takes  about  2  hrs.  There  is  no  osterla  at  the  Villa, 
so  that  visitors  will  find  it  the  more  convenient  plan  to  go  by  rail  to  Ti- 
voli (p.  371)  and  return  'thence  to  the  Villa  by  the  steam-tramway ;  or  to 
walk  from  Tivoli  to  the  Villa,  as  suggested  at  p.  377. 

The  hlgh-Toad,  along  which  the  steam-tramway  runs,  quits  Rome 
by  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  341),  passing  the  church  of  that  name 
on  the  right  The  road,  which  Is  generally  identical  with  the  an- 
cient Via  Tiburtinay  crosses  the  AniOy  now  called  the  Teverone, 
by  the  Ponte  Mammolo  (station,  4  M.).  This  river  forms  the  cele- 
brated cascades  at  Tivoli,  and  falls  Into  the  Tiber  at  the  Ponte  Sa- 
lario  (p.  339).  The  bridge  is  said  to  be  named  after  Mammsa,  the 
mother  of  Alexander  Severus.  To  the  left  is  the  CastelV  Areionej 
the  old  stronghold  of  a  robber -baron,  destroyed  in  1420  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Tivoli. 

7  M.  Settecamini.  —  I21/2  M.  Bagni ,  station  for  Acque  Albule 
(p.  371).  —  In  the  vicinity  are  the  quarries  of  Lapis  Tiburtinu8y  or 
travertine,  which  furnished  building -material  for  ancient  and  for 
modem  Rome,  for  the  Colosseum  and  for  St.  Peter's  alike.  In  ^2  ^^• 
more  the  Anio  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte  Lucano  (station ,  I4Y2  M*), 
near  which  is  the  well-preserved  Tomb  of  the  Plautii ,  dating  from 
the  early  empire ,  and  resembling  that  of  Caecilia  Metella  (p.  348). 

Beyond  the  Ponte  Lucano  we  see  on  the  right  two  pillars, 
which  are  supposed  to  mark  the  ancient  entrance  to  Hadrian's 
Villa;  one  is  adorned  with  relief s^^.a^'^t  ti.  C  2  7/f  ^ 
•■^151/2  M.  Villa  Adrlana  (no  osteriS  in  the  vicinit/j  iee  above). 
We  follow  the  road  which  ascends  gradually  from  the  station,  keep 
to  the  right  where  (4  min.)  the  road  divides,  and  soon  reach  the 
(*/i  hr.)  present  entrance  of  the  villa.  A  fine  avenue  of  cypresses 
leads  to  the  lower  Ca^a  delta  Ouardiaj  where  tickets  are  80ld(l  fr., 
Sun.  free). 

The  *VrLLA  op  Hadrian  ,  which  with  its  magnificent  grounds 
occupies  an  area  of  several  square  miles,  dates  from  the  later  years 
of  the  far- travelled  emperor  (d.  138  A.I).).  Hadrian,  as  his  bio- 
grapher Spartian  relates,  'created  in  his  villa  at  Tivoli  a  marvel  of 
architecture  and  landscape-gardening;  to  Its  different  parts  he  as- 
signed the  names  of  celebrated  buildings  and  localities,  such  as  the 
Lyceum,  the  Academy,  the  Prytaneum,  Ganopus,  the  Stoa  PoBcile, 
andTempe,  while  In  order  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  he  even 
constructed  a  representation  of  Tartarus'.  After  the  death  of  Its 
founder  little  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  this  gigantic  con- 
struction, whlok  does  not  again  appear  In  history  till  the  period 
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Y^  of  the  contests  between  the  Ea'stern  emperors  and  the  Qoths,  when 
it  served  Totila  as  a  fortress  (544  A.D.).  During  the  following 
centnries  the  ruins  afforded  valuable  building  material  for  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  Tivoli.  In  the  16th  cent,  a  profitable  search 
for  works  of  ancient  art  was  instituted  here,  and  the  ruins  have 
furnished  an  almost  inexhaustible  series  of  works  of  art,  including 
many  of  the  principal  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  Capitoline,  and  other 
museums.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  buildings 
kept  pace  with  the  search  for  treasures  of  art,  until  in  1871  the  Italian 
government  purchased  the  Villa  from  the  family  of  the  Braschi. 

The  Roman  archaeologists  have  tried  to  identify  the  extant 
ruins  with  the  buildings  mentioned  by  Spartian  in  the  passage 
cited  above,  and  though  it  is  often  doubtful  we  here  follow  the  usual 

terminology. 

Adjoining  the  watchman''8  hut  is  the  so-called  Teatro  Qreco^  of  which 
the  foundations  of  the  stage  and  the  rows  of  seats  are  still  distinguish- 
able. Skirting  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stage,  we  then  ascend  through 
an  avenue  of  cypresses  to  the  PoeciUy  an  imitation  of  the  oroa  hoixiXt), 
or  painted  porch,  at  Athens.  Of  this  huge  colonnade,  260  yds.  long  and 
110  yds.  wide,  surrounding  an  open  court  with  a  large  water  basin  in  the 
centre,  jiothing  now  remains  but  the  17.  wall  and  a  few  fragments  of  the 
outer  and  inner  parallel  arcades.  The  natural  plateau  of  the  hill  has 
been  enlarged  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  gigantic  substructures,  which 
contain  three  stories  of  vaulted  chambers,  accessible  through  an  en- 
trance on  the  S.  side  of  the  square  (PI.  1).  These  chambers,  generally 
called  Le  Cento  Camerelle,  are  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
imperial  guards  or  slaves.  —  At  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  square  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Sola  dei  Filotofi^  with  niches  for  statues.  From  it  we 
enter  a  Circular  Building  (PI.  3)  containing  a  water-basin  and  an  artificial 
island  adorned  with  columns  *,  this  is  usually  described  as  a  Natatorium  or 
swimming-bath,  but  it  is  more  probably  a  Nympheeum.  To  the  E.  of  this 
building,  at  a  somewhat  higher  elevation,  is  a  rectangular  court,  the  left 
side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  so-called  Library  (PI.  4),  which  still 
remains  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  story.  To  the  N.  lay  a  Garden. 
A  lower  corridor,  on  the  left  side  of  which  was  a  fine  vestibule,  leads  N.E. 
to  a  room  supposed  to  have  been  a  Triclinium^  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  Tempe ,  Tivoli ,  and  the  mountains.  Hence  we  proceed  to  the  S. 
(right),  through  a  plantation,  to  the  Doric  Peristyle  (PI.  5),  and  to  a  large 
rectangular  space  ^own  as  the  Oiardino.  Some  fine  mosaics  (p.  302)  were 
found  in  the  adjoining  rooms  (TWc/mto,  PI.  6).  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Oiar- 
dino is  the  €Scu*  Coriathius  (PL  8),  a  hall  the  ends  of  which  are  occupied 
by  large  semicircular  recesses.  In  front  of  the  N.  recess  are  two  small 
fountain-basins.  To  the  right  is  the  BaeUicaj  with  36  marble  pillars  and 
remains  of  a  magnificent  marble  flooring.  (5n  the  W.  it  is  adjoined  by  a 
room  with  an  exedra,  in  which  is  an  elevated  basis  or  platform  \  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  throne-room.  —  We  now  return  to  the  (Ecus  Corinthius, 
and  on  quitting  it  turn  to  the  right.  The  following  rooms  also  belong  to  the 
state-apartments.  Beyond  an  octagonal  vestibule  we  enter  the  so-called 
Pituza  d*Oro^  a  court  surrounded  with  a  colonnade  of  68  columns,  alternately 
of  Oriental  granite  and  cipoUino,  of  which  the  bases  alone  are  now  in  situ. 
The  costly  material  of  the  decorations  found  here  in  the  excavations  of 
the  18th  cent,  gave  rise  to  the  name.  On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Piazza  d''Oro 
is  a  room  surmounted  with  a  dome,  with  a  semicircular  apse,  contain- 
ing water-works  and  a  fountain. 

We  now  return  to  the  Giardino,  skirt  its  8.  side,  and  follow  the  path 
leading  to  the  S.  past  a  handsome  semicircular  Exedra  (PI.  10) ,  with  a 
water-basin,  to  the  Quartiere  dei  Vigili^  an  isolated  lofty  building  supposed 
to  have  been  occupied  by  soldiers  or  by  imperial  officials.  Farther  on  is  a 
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large  blocic  of  buildings  facing  the  W.  We  past  througli  a  Orffptoporiicui  and 
enter  a  suite  of  rooms  from  which  we  overlook  the  Stadium.  On  leaving 
this  building  we  proceed  to  the  S.  along  the  substructures.  In  the  middle 
of  the  lower-lying  space  which  thev  enclose  are  the  Thermae^  with  remains 
of  tasteful  stucco  ornamentation.  To  the  left  as  we  leave  the  Thermse  opens 
the  Valley  of  Canoputy  artificially  cut  in  the  tufa  rock.  'Canopu8\  says 
Strabo,  4s  a  town  120  stadia  from  Alexandria,  named  after  the  steersman 
of  Menelaus,  who  is  said  to  have  died  here,  and  containing  a  highly- 
revered  temple  of  Serapis  ....  Troops  of  pilgrims  descend  the  canal 
from  Alexandria  to  celebrate  the  festivals  of  this  goddess.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  swarms  day  and  night  with  men  and  women, 
who  ^pend  the  time  in  their  boats  dancing  and  singing  with  the  most 
unbridled  merriment,  or  find  accommodation  in  the  town  of  Ganopus  beside 
the  canal  and  there  prosecute  their  orgies'.  Hadrian  constructed  the  canal, 
with  the  temple  in  the  background,  and  also  numerous  small  chambers, 
where  he  caused  festivals  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Egyptian  manner.  At  the 
end  of  the  valley  is  a  large  and  well-preserved  recess,  with  a  fountain,  be- 
yond which  was  a  system  of  subterranean  halls,  terminating  in  a  cella 
i^ith  a  statue  of  Serapis.  Many  of  the  works  of  art  in  the  Vatican  (p.  307) 
were  discovered  here. 

[The  Canopus  is  the  last  part  of  the  Villa  usually  visited  by  travellers. 
The  more  distant  parts,  to  the  S.,  now  occupied  by  private  owners,  are 
more  difficult  to  reach  and  to  identify.  About  4  min.  from  the  Canopus, 
a  square  building  with  a  modern  tower  (fine  view)  is  known  as  the  Torre 
di  Timone  (see  lower  part  of  Plan).  To  the  S.E.  lies  the  large  rectangular 
Academy^  a  reproduction  of  the  celebrated  grove  at  Athens.  Farther  to 
the  S.E.  is  the  Odeum^  with  the  remains  of  a  stage  and  rows  of  seats.  To 
tbeE.  of  the  Odeum  is  a  construction  called  the  Jn/eH,  supposed  to  be  the 
Tartarus  mentioned  by  Spartian.  A  ravine  ( Vallep  of  the  Styx)^  220  yd  s. 
long  and  20  yds.  wide,  ending  in  a  large  recess,  is  hewn  In  the  tufa  rock 
and  connected  with  two  subterranean  passages.  To  the  S.  lies  an  extensive 
Cryptoporticus,  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  about  330  yds.  long  and  110  yds. 
wide.  Still  farther  to  the  S.  are  the  ruins  of  an  Aqueduct,  and  a  colonnade 
supposed  to  be  the  Lyceum.  The  extensive  ruins  on  the  Colle  di  S.  Stefanoy 
to  which  the  name  of  Prytaneum  has  been  attached,  perhaps  belonged  to 
a  private  villa.    AU  these  remains  are  much  ruined.] 

Keturning  from  the  Canopus  and  passing  in  front  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Thermee,  we  reach  a  second  series  of  BaihSy  not  yet  easily  ac- 
cessible. We  then  return  to  the  Stoa  Poecile,  pass  through  the  door  in 
the  "S.  wall,  and  reach  the  cypress  avenue  leading  to  the  exit.  —  On  our 
way  back  we  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  grateful  shade 
grove  below  the  Giardino  (see  Plan)  and  the  view  of  Tivoli  and  the 
of  Tempe. 

Tivoli  lies  about  1  hr's.  walk  (p.  377)  above  the  Villa  Adriana  j 
i/4  hr.  by  tramway. 

The  tramway-line  makes  a  wide  curve  to  the  S.E.,  ascends 
steeply  through  olive-groves  past  the  station  of  (I6V2M.)  RegreasOy 
and  ends  at  the  (18  M.)  Porta 8.  Croee^  the  S.W.  gate  of  the  town. 
Close  to  the  terminus  Is  the  Oiardino  Garibaldi  (p.  376).  JFrom  the 
gate  we  ascend  through  the  town  to  the  piazza  to  the  W.  of  the  Ponte 
Gregoriano,  whence  the  Vicolo  della  Sibilla  leads  to  the  left  to  the 
temples,  while  the  street  crossing  the  bridge  to  the  right  leads  to 
the  waterfalls. 

Tivoli.  —  Hotels  (previous  enquiry  as  to  charges  recommended). 
Rbgina,  in  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito,  clean,  R.  2,  L.  1/4,  A.  1/4,  B.  1,  ddj.  3, 
D.  5  (bothincl.  wine),  pens,  from?,  omn.  Vafr. ;  Sibilla,  beautifully  situated 
near  the  temples,  with  view,  also  very  fair,  R.,L.,  &A.  2V2,  B.  1,  D.  incl. 
wine  S'/s,  pens.  6  fr. ;  Alb.-Rist.  dellb  Caboate,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
waterfalls,  with  garden,  well  spoken  of,  R.,  L.,   &  A.  2V2,  B.  1,  d^j.  3, 
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D.  4,  pena.  7,  omn.  V*  ^^-j  B^ma,  Via  Santa  Oroce  5,  with  trattoria,  R., 
L.,  &  A.  2V2,  d6j.  21/2,  D.  3Va  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  6-8  fr. ;  Pace,  un- 
pretending. —  Trattoria  del  Plebisciio,  near  the  Regina  Hotel.  —  Caffi 
d*Italia^  at  the  tramway-terminus. 

Sonkeyt  and  G-uidet  (superfluous)  to  the  waterfalls  1  fr.  (3-4  fr.  are  gener- 
ally demanded  at  first).     Beggars  are  numerous  and  importunate. 

Tivoli  (about 650  ft),  the  Tihur  of  antiquity,  existed,  according  to 
tradition,  as  a  colony  of  theSiculi  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
In  B.C.  380  Camillus  subjugated  Tibur  along  with  PiaBneste,  after 
which  it  formed  a  member  of  the  league  of  the  Latin  towns  allied  with 
Rome.  Hercules  and  Vesta  were  the  deities  chiefly  revered  at  Tibur. 
Many  of  the  Roman  nobles  of  the  Augustan  age,  including  Maecenas, 
and  the  emperor  Augustus  himself,  founded  beautiful  villas  here ; 
under  Hadrian  the  splendour  of  the  place  attained  its  climax.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  participated  in  the  fate  of  Rome.  In  1460  Pius  II. 
founded  the  citadel  on  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  modern 
town  (about  9700  inhab.,  including  suburbs),  has  narrow  streets 
lighted  by  electricity.  Its  situation  is  charming ;  but;  it  is  ss^id  to  be, 
so|j^ewhat  damp  and  windy,  especially  in  springy    .  ,  y  f/'  f^ 

g  Those  who  arrive  by  rail  enter  the  town  by  the  'Porta  8,  An^lo' 
on  the  N.E.,  immediately  to  the  left  of  which  is  an  iron  gate  forming 
the  usual  (E.)  entrance  to  the  grounds  at  the  waterfalls  (see  below; 
visitors  entering  here  may  quit  the  grounds  by  the  gate  near  the 
temples,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley),  —  Straight  on  is  the 
Ponte  Qregoriano^  spanning  the  river  above  the  falls,  leading  to  a 
small  piazza,  from  which  the  main  street  runs  to  the  left  to  the 
tramway-terminus  (p.  374)  and  the  Vicolo  della  Sibilla  to  the  right 
to  the  Albergo  Sibilla  (on  the  right)  and  the  temples, 
"^^he  *Templb  of  the  Sibyl,  which  stands  in  the  court  of  the 
hotel,  is  called  by  some  authorities  a  temple  of  Vesta  or  of  Hercules 
Saxanua,  It  is  a  circular  edifice,  surrounded  by  an  open  colonnade  of 
18  Corinthian  columns,  10  of  which  are  preserved.  This  temple  was 
used  as  a  church  in  the  middle  ages,  to  which  period  the  round  niche 
in  the  interior  belongs.  The  door  and  windows  contract  at  the  top.  It 
stands  on  a  rock  above  the  waterfalls,  of  which  it  commands  an  ad- 
mirable view.  [The  ruins  on  the  projecting  rock  to  the  right,  were 
caused  by  an  inundation  in  1826,  which  carried  away  part  of  the 
village,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  Traforo  Gregoriano  was 
made ;  to  the  extreme  left  is  the  new  waterfall ;  see  below.]  —  Beyond 
the  Alb.  Sibilla  is  a  small  piazza  with  another  fine  old  temple  of 
oblong  shape,  with  4  Ionic  columns  in  front,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Tiburtus,  or  to  the  Sibyl,  Until  1884  it  was  incorporated 
with  a  church.  An  iron  gate  near  it  is  the  W.  entrance  to  the 
grounds  of  the  waterfalls,  but  it  is  open  on  Sun.  only. 

On  week-days  the  only  entrance  to  t^**WATBBPALL8  is  by  the 
irou  gate  on  the  other  (E.)  side  between  the  Porta  S.  Angelo  and 
the  Ponte  Gregdriano  (see  Plan,  *Ingres8o';  admission  1/2^'- j  Sun. 
free  j  guide  see  above).  The  path  directly  opposite  the  entraQoe  leads    / 
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to  the  upper  end  of  the  Traforo  Oregoriano,  which  consists  of  two 
shafts,  290  and  330  yds.  long  respectively,  diiven  through  the  rock 
of  Monte  CatUlo  (p.  377)  in  1826-36  by  the  engineer  FolcM,  to 
protect  the  town  from  inundations  by  providing  a  sufficient  outlet 
for  the  Anio  even  in  time  of  flood.  Near  it  is  an  arch  of  an  ancient 
bridge  in  *opu8  reticulatum'.  As,  however,  the  cutting  can  only  be 
entered  from  the  lower  end ,  visitors  usually  on  entering  turn  at 
once  to  the  left,  pass  (to  the  left  again)  through  an  archway  below 
the  road ,  and  follow  the  margin  of  the  valley,  enjoying  a  view  of 
the  two  temples  on  the  left.  "We  then  reach  a  Terrace  planted 
with  olives,  whence  we  obtain  a  charming  view  of  the  temple  of  the 
Sibyl,  above  us,  and,  below,  of  the  New  Waterfall  (about  330  ft.  high), 
by  which  the  Anio  emerges  from  the  Traforo  Gregoriano.  Passing 
through  a  door,  which  a  custodian  opens  (10-16  c),  we  may  proceed 
to  the  fall  and  the  entrance  of  the  two  tunnels  (see  above ;  372  paces 
long ;  the  walk  by  the  roaring  stream  is  not  recommended).  —  From 
the  terrace  we  retrace  our  steps  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  follow 
the  footpath  descending  to  the  valley ;  to  the  left  are  some  Roman 
substructures ;  halfway  down,  near  some  cypresses,  a  path  diverges 
to  the  right,  at  first  ascending  a  few  steps  and  then  descending  to  a 
Platform  of  masonry,  immediately  above  the  new  fall.  —  We  no\» 
return  to  the  path,  which  descends  at  first  in  zigzags  and  afterwards 
in  steps.  We  descend  to  the  lowest  point  to  which  it  leads,  and  finally 
mount  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  wet  with  spray,  to  the  fantastically- 
shaped  Sirens^  Orotto,  —  From  the  grotto  we  return  to  the  point 
where  the  paths  cross,  and  ascend  the  path  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  to  a  Gallery  hewn  in  the  rock ,  the  entrance  of  which  we 
observe  some  time  before  reaching  it.  At  the  end  of  the  gallery  the 
path  again  divides;  the  branch  to  the  left  leads  across  a  wooden 
bridge  to  the  Orotto  of  Neptune,  which  was  formerly  the  channel  of 
the  main  branch  of  the  Anio.  The  new  works  drew  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  water  from  this  channel,  but  the  fall  is  still  very  fine, 
—  We  now  return  to  the  gallery  and  follow  the  path  to  the  left, 
ascending  in  zigzags  to  the  above-mentioned  exit  near  the  temples, 
which  is  opened  on  weekdays  for  a  fee  of  a  few  soldi.  ■ 

The  Villa  d*Estb,  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  Renaissance  period,  was  laid  out  by  Pirro  Ligorio  in  1549  for 
Card.  Ippolito  d*Este.  In  the  casino  are  frescoes  by  Fed.  Zucchero 
and  Muziano  (damaged).  The  garden  contains  terraces,  grottoes 
with  cascades,  densely-shaded  avenues,  magnificent  groups  of  trees, 
and  charming  points  of  view.  The  villa  is  now  a  school  and  is  rarely 
open  to  visitors. 

The  new  *OiardirhO  Qarihaldi^  outside  the  Porta  S.  Croce,  close 
to  the  tramway-station  (p.  374)  commands  beautiful  views  of  Rome 
and  the  Campagna  and  of  the  Villa  d'Este. 

We  may  either  take  the  tramway  from  this  point  to  Hadrian's 
ViUa  (p.  372)  or  walk  thither  (8/4  hr.)  by  the  Roman  road  issuing     ^ 
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from  thp  Porta  del  ColUj  the  W.  gate  of  the  town.  To  the  right,  a 
short  dj  jtance  from  the  town  is  the  erroneonsly  named  Villa  of 
Mcecenas,  where  an  iron  mannfactory  and  the  motors  for  the  electric 
lighting  of  the  town  are  now  established.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
road  i«  an  ancient  circular  huUding,  known  by  the  curious  name  of 
Tempio  della  Tossej  or  'temple  of  the  cough',  probably  a  tomb  of 
the  Turcia^  or  Tossia  family.  Farther  on  we  pass,  on  the  right,  a  road 
leading  to  the  Ponte  delV  Acquoria  (see  below),  and  then  pass  under 
the  tramway-line  to  the  cross-roads  mentioned  at  p.  372. 

If  time  permit  a  pleasant  detour  may  be  made  by  the  Via  delle 
Cascatelle,  the  road  that  issues  to  the  left  from  the  Porta  S.  Angelo 
(p.  376)  and  skirts  the  slopes  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  be- 
tween fine  olive-trees.  It  affords  beautiful  views  of  Tivoli  and  its 
waterfalls,  especially  from  (8/4  M.)  the  first  and  (I/2  M,  farther)  the 
second  terrace,  whence  also  are  seen  the  smaller  waterfalls  below 
the  town,  known  as  Le  Ca^catelle, 

It  is  usual  to  turn  here.  Visitors  who  wish  to  proceed  to  Hadrian's 
Villa  continue  to  follow  the  same  road.  About  1/4  M.  farther,  various 
ancient  ruins,  said  to  be  the  remains  of  a  villa  of  Quintilius  Varius,  are 
seen  near  the  small  church  of  8.  Maria  di  Quintiliolo.  A  ^  Villa  of  Horace\ 
although  the  poet  never  had  one  at  Tibur,  is  also  pointed  out  by  the 
guides.  From  S.  Maria  we  cross  the  meadows  between  gnarled  olive- 
trees,  and  in  about  20  min.  reach  a  road  descending  in  a  few  minutes  to 
the  left  to  the  Ponte  delV  Acquoriay  by  which  we  cross  the  Anio.  On  the 
left  {bank  we  reach  in  a  few  min.  (to  the  S.)  the  road  to  Hadrian's  Villa 
(see  above). 

The  summit  of  Monte  Catillo  (1140  ft.)  may  be  reached  in  about 
25  min.  by  following  the  steep  path  that  ascends  to  the  right  from 
the  Via  delle  Cascatelle  a  little  way  beyond  the  Pbrta  S.  Angelo. 
The  top,  which  is  marked  by  a  cross,  commands  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  Oampagna  and  the  valley  of  the  Anio. 

From  Tivoli  to  Palestrina  yii  Ponte  Lucano  and  Gallicano,  see 
pp.  343,  382 }  via  S.  Gregorio  and  Poll,  see  p.  382. 

The  beautiful  Road  from  Tivoli  to  Genazzano  (about  I8V2  M. ;  carr. 
in  3V4-4  hr«.,  comp.  p.  871)  quits  the  town  by  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni^  the 
8.E.  gate,  and  after  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Anio  for  a  short  distance, 
enters  that  of  the  brook  Empiglione.  Beyond  the  Ponte  degli  Arci,  by 
which  we  cross  the  brook,  near  some  remains  of  the  Acqua  Claudia  (to 
the  left ;  p.  156),  a  road  diverges  on  the  left  to  Castel  Madama  (p.  378)  5 
and  beyond  dcHiano^  a  village  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  the  road  divides. 
The  new  carriage-road  to  the  left  runs  via  Oerano  to  Canterano,  whence 
it  is  to  be  prolonged  to  Suhiaco  (p.  379).  Our  route  leads  straight  on, 
ascending  rapfdiy,  vi&  Pisoniano  to  9.  Vito  (2270  ft.),  whence  we  descend 
once  more,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Volscian  Mts.  and  the  valley  of  the 
Sacco,  to  Genazzano  (p.  882). 

From  Tivoli  to  Snbiaco. 

36  M.  Railway  (eontinuation  of  line  from  Rome  to  Tivoli)  to  (11  M.) 
Oineto  Romano  in  about  60  min.  (fares  3  fr.  6,  1  fr.  40,  90  c.).  Dilioencb 
thence  twice  a  day  to  (14  M.)  Subiaco,  in  connection  with  the  trains  in 
about  2Vahr8.  (fare  3fr.).  To  Subiaco  walkers  should  allow  at  least4hrs. 
—  A  pleasant  route  for  carriages  leads  through  the  Empiglione  Valley  and 
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via  OerAno  to  Ccmferano  (see  p.  377),  but  the  final  stage  to  Subiaco  must 
be  made  on  foot  pending  the  completion  of  the  road. 

The  railway-station  of  Tivoli  lies  outside  the  Porta  S.  Angelo 
(p.  376).  The  train  follows  the  right  hank  of  the  Anio,  to  the  left 
of  the  road,  the  ancient  Vid  Valeria,  and  the  Acqua  Marcia  (p.  346). 
Fine  view  of  the  green  valley  to  the  right.  —  3  M.  8.  Paolo  c?«' 
Cavalierif  the  village  (p.  371)  lies  on  the  hill,  2%  M.  to  the  left  of 
the  station.  Two  tunnels.  —  5M.  Castel  Madama;  the  conspicuous 
village  (1460  ft. ;  3100  inhah.)  lies  high  up  on  the  other  hank  of 
the  Anio,  2^/4  ST.  distant.  —  We  now  pass  through  another  tunnel 
and  cross  to  the  left  bank, 

7  M.  Vicovaro.  The  small  town  (1900inhab.)  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Anio,  3/4  M.  distant.  On  the  way  to  it  we  pass,  on  the  left, 
the  church  of  8,  Antonio,  with  a  portico  of  ancient  columns.  Just 
below  the  entrance  to  the  town  are  some  remains  of  the  walls  of 
Varia,  the  ancient  town  now  represented  by  Vicovaro.  The  octagonal 
chapel  of  8,  Oiacomo  is  ascribed  tb  a  pupil  of  Brunelleschi. 

Above  Vicovaro  opens  the  Valley  of  the  Licenza,  the  ancient  Digentia, 
believed  to  be  the  spot  in  which  Jay  the  Sabine  farm  of  Horace.  The 
natural  beauty  of  the  valley  would  alone  render  it  worth  a  visit,  even 
apart  from  its  classical  associations.  From  Vicovaro  we  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  the  (IV2  M.)  convent  of  S.  Roeeo  (see  below),  situated  on  a  hill. 
Where  the  road  forks,  a  little  on  this  side  of  the  convent,  we  follow  the 
branch  leading  back  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  left.  In  about  21/2  H.,  a  little 
beyond  a  ruined  cottage,  we  cross  a  small  bridge.  Bocca  Qiovine  does 
not  become  visible  till  we  are  close  upon  it. 

Rooca  Giovine  is  a  small  village  charmingly  situated  on  a  precipitous 
rock.  An  old  inscription,  formerly'built  into  the  Palazzo,  refers  to  the  restora- 
tion of  a  temple  of  Victoria  by  Vespasian.  According  to  Varro,  Victoria  is 
identical  with  the  Sabine  VacunOy  and  consequently  Rocca  Giovine  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Fanum  Vaeunae  of  Horace  (Bpist.  I.  14).  A  guide  should 
be  obtained  to  take  us  to  the  chapel  of  Madonna  delle  Case  (see  below), 
the  Colle  del  Poetello^  and  the  Fonte  degli  Oratini.  These  names  refer  to 
the  villa  of  Horace,  which  more  likely  lay  here,  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
CoriHgnaleto  (Mons  Lucretilis),  than  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  near  Licenza. 
The  ancient  remains  are  insignificant,  but  the  views  of  the  valley  are 
beautiful.  High  up  lies  Glvitella  S.  Paolo;  below,  on  an  isolated  hill,  the 
village  of  Licenza. 

From  Rocca  G-iovine  we  may  proceed  (with  a  guide;  V«  ^0  "^i*  the 
Madonna  delle  Case  to  (1  hr.)  Licenza,  which  derives  its  name  .from  the 
stream  skirting  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  ancient  JHgentia  (^me  quotiens 
reflcit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus%  Hor.  Bpist.  I.  18,  104).  We  return  by  the 
road  to  the  mill,  cross  the  brook  to  the  left,  and  follow  a  field-path  to 
(I1/2  hr.)  Mandela.    Descent  to  the  station  1/2  l^i**  more  (see  below). 

Ascent  of  Monte  Oennaro  from  Rocca  Griovine,  see  p.  371. 

Beyond  Vicovaro  we  traverse  a  long  tunnel,  penetrating  the 
rocky  hill  on  which  the  convent  of  8,  Rocco  stands. 

33/4  M.  Mandela;  the  village  (1600  ft.)  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  N. 
Until  lately  it  was  known  as  CantalupOy  but  it  has  resumed  its 
ancient  name  (*rigosus  frigore  pagus',  Hor.  Epist.  I.  18,  105). 

11  M.  Cineto  Romano,  near  the  OsUria  deUa  Ferrata  (see  left- 
hand  top  comer  of  the  Map) ,  the  starting-point  for  the  diligence 
to  Subiaco.  —  Railway  hence  to  Solmona,  etc.,  see  Baedeker^ s 
Southern  Italy, 
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The  Road  to  Sttbiaco  (about  14  M.)  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Anio,  passing  Boviano  (railway-station).  On  the  opposite  bank  is  An- 
ticoli.  Beyond  Boviano  the  Via  Valeria  diverges  to  the  left  to  Arsoli. 
The  valley  of  the  Anio  now  expands  pictniesqnely,  and  again  con- 
tracts at  Agosta.  To  the  left  lies  Cervara^  on  a  lofty  rock ;  on  the 
right  Canterano  (p.  377)  and  Rocea  CanUrano.  Snbiaco,  charmingly 
situated  amidst  wood  and  rock,  now  soon  becomes  visible. 

Snbiaeo*  —  Albebgo  della  Peknice,  pens.  6  fr. ;  Locanda  &  Tbatt. 
DBLL^  Anixnb,  both  good  though  unpretending.  —  Carriage  with  one  horse 
to  Olevano,  including  halt  at  the  convent,  about  8  fr.  (bargain  desirable). 

Subiaco  (1340  ft.)  is  a  small  town  (6600  inhab.)  of  medisval  ap- 
pearance, commanded  by  a  castle  which  was  formerly  often  occnpied 
by  the  popes.  It  was  the  aLUcient  Suhlaqueum,  sitnated  in  the  territory 
of  the  Mqnij  and  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Comarca.  It  sprang  np 
on  the  grounds  of  an  extensive  villa  of  Nero,  which  was  embellished 
by  three  artificial  lakes,  the^Simhruina  stagna^  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  14, 
22),  which  were  destroyed  by  an  innndation  in  1305,  and  have  given 
the  village  its  name.  On  the  left  side  of  the  Anio ,  opposite  the 
monastery  of  S.  Scolastica,  are  seen  walls  and  terraces  of  the  time 
of  Nero,  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  narrowly  escaped  being  struck  by 
lightning  while  dining  here. 

The  environs  are  delightful,  and  the  far-famed  MonasUriea 
(closed  12-3  p.  m.)  are  very  interesting.  Guide  unnecessary.  The 
excursion  takes  about  3  hrs.,  and  affords  a  succession  of  beau- 
tiful views.  We  follow  the  main  street  which  intersects  the  town, 
upwards  of  ^2  M.  in  length,  and  afterwards  ascends  the  right  bankr 
of  the  Anio.  About  ^j^  M.  from  the  last  houses  of  the  suburb  of 
S.  Martino,  before  the  road  crosses  the  gorge  by  the  lofty  bridge,  a 
path  supported  by  masonry  ascends  to  the  left,  passing  several  cha- 
pels, and  leading  to  the  (1/4  hr.)  three  — 

*MoNASTEBiBs  OP  S.  ScoLASTiCA.  The  first  was  founded  in  530 
by  St.  Benedict,  who  retired  to  this  spot,  and  took  up  his  abode  as 
a  hermit  in  one  of  the  grottoes,  now  converted  into  chapels  (II  Sagro 
Speco).  The  monastery  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  its  possessions 
by  Gregory  I.  and  his  successors.  In  the  7th  cent,  it  was  destroyed, 
in  705  it  was  rebuilt,  and  it  is  now  entirely  modern.  In  1052  a 
second  monastery  was  erected,  and  a  third  was  added  in  1235  by 
the  Abbot  Landus.  (If  time  is  limited  the  monasteries  should  be 
visited  in  returning  firom  S.  Benedetto.) 

The  FxBST  MoNABTBBT  (entrance  to  the  right  in  the  passage,  beyond 
the  anterior  court)  possesses  a  few  antiquities  j  by  Uie  fountain  a  sarco- 
phagus with  Bacchic  scenes,  fine  columns,  etc.,  probably  found  during 
the  erection  of  the  building.  The  monastery  formerly  had  a  library  con- 
taining Valuable  MSS.  In  1465  the  Germans  Arnold  Pannartz  and  Conrad 
Schweinheim  printed  here  the  first  book  published  in  Italy,  an  edition 
ofDonatus,  which  was  followed  by  Lactantius,  Cicero,  and  Augustine 
(1467),  of  which  copies  are  still  preserved  here  (comp.  p.  189). 

The  Second  Monastbbt,  dating  from  1052,  was  afterwards  rebuilt  in 
he  pointed  49tyle.  The  court,  con  tains  a  quaint  relief  and  two  mediseval 
inscriptions. 
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The  Tbisb  Vohastut,  of  1235,  has  a  fine  Bomanesqae  arcaded  court 
witb  mosaica  of  the  school  of  the  Cosmati  (p.  lix). 

The  Church  of  3.  Scolcutiea ,  originally  founded  hy  Benedict  VII.  in 
975,  was  completely  modernised  in  the  18th  cent.,  and  now  contains  nothing 
worthy  of  note,  excepting  some  frescoes  of  1426  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Beda 
and  fine  carved  choir-stalls. 

An  ascent  of  25  min.  from  S.  Soolastica  brings  ns  to  8.  Bene- 
detto y  or  n  Sagro  Speeo ,  built  against  the  rock ,  oyertopped  by  a 

huge  mass  of  stone,  and  shaded  by  oaks. 

The  first  corridor  contains  scenes  from  the  lives  of  St.  Benedict  and 
his  sister  St.  Scholastica,  painted  in  1466.  We  then  descend  to  two 
chapels,  adorned  with  paintings  of  the  Madonna,  VMsacre  of  the  Innocents, 
Portrait  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  etc.,  which  were  executed  in  1219  hy  the 
otherwise  unknown  master  Conxolus.  The  grotto  of  St.  Benedict  (il  Sagro 
Speeo)  contains  the  statue  of  the  saint  by  Bernini  (?).  The  walls  are  decorated 
with  venerable  paintings. 

The  Gakdbn  of  the  monastery  is  well  stocked  with  beautiful  roses. 
They  were,  according  to  tradition,  originally  thorns,  cultivated  by  St. 
Benedict  for  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  but  converted  into  roses  by 
St.  Francis  when  he  visited  the  monastery  in  1223. 

Having  returned  to  the  high-road  after  visiting  the  monasteries, 
we  may  cross  the  Anio  by  the  bridge ,  and  return  to  the  town  by  a 
footpath  on  the  right. 

By  the  high-road,  which  is  mentioned  at  p.  383,  Olevano 
is  about  10  M.  distant. 

From  Borne  to  Paleatriiia. 

Bail  WAT  (Rome  and  Naples  line)  to  (23  H.)  PaUitrina  in  about  I1/4  hr. 
(fares  4  fr.  20,  2  fr.  95,  1  fr.  90  c).  The  express  trains  do  not  stop  at  Pa- 
lestrina. 

The  railway  emerges  from  the  city-walls  to  the  left  of  the  Porta 
Maggiore.  On  the  right  the  arches  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  which 
our  line  crosses  near  the  Porta  Furba  (p.  346),  afterwards  running 
beside  the  Imposing  arches  of  the  ancient  Aqua  Claudia  (p.  156), 
some  of  which  were  used  by  Slxtus  V.  for  his  aqueduct  To  the  right 
are  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Appla.  To  the  left  the  Sabine  and  Alban 
Mts. ;  at  the  foot  of  the  latter,  Frasoatl  (p.  362)  is  a  conspicuous 
object.  At  (88/4  M.)  Ciampino  lines  to  Frascati  (p.  362),  to  Terra- 
cina  (p.  384),  and  to  Nettuno  (p.  399)  diverge. 

The  line,  gradually  ascending,  skirts  the  slopes  of  the  Alban  Mts. 
Above  to  the  right,  is  Monte  Porzio  (p.  364).  —  16M.  Monte  Com" 
patri'Colonna.  Monte  Compatri  is  a  mountain-village,  about  21/4M. 
to  the  right  of  the  station,  on  the  high-road  from  Frascati  to  Pale- 
strina  (p.  364) ;  Colonna  occupies  an  isolated  eminence  in  the  plain. 
Between  them  lay  the  ancient  town  of  Ldbici  or  Lahicum. 

The  line  now  crosses  the  great  depression  between  the  Alban 
Mts.  and  the  Sabine  Mts.,  approaching  the  latter  with  line  rlews  of 
both  these  ranges  and  of  the  Volscian  Mts.  In  the  foreground.  — 
21 V2  M.  Zagarolo;  the  village  (5300  inhab.)  lies  IV2M.  to  the  left 
of  the  station. 

23  M.  Palestrina,  with  the  high-lying  Castel  8.  PietrOf  Is  con- 
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spicuoas  from  a  congiderable  distance.  The  station  is  about  3^/4  M. 
from  the  town,  to  which  a  diligence  plies  twice  daily  (7. 15  a.m.  and 
5  p.m.)  in  about  1  hr.  (fare  ^2  ^'O* 

The  small,  closely-built  town  of  PaUatrina  (5000  inhab.),  with 
steep  and  dirty  streets,  lies  most  picturesquely  on  the  hillside. 
Good  accommodation  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  unpretending  inn  of 
the  VedovaAnnaBemardinif  Via  delle  Concie  1  (about  5  fr.  per  day). 

Palestrina,  the  Soman  Praenette,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Italy,  was  captured  by  Gamillus,  B.C.  380,  and  was  thenceforth  subject  to 
Rome.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was  the  chief  arsenal  of  the  younger  Marius, 
and  after  a  long  siege  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Sulla,  who  afterwards 
.rebuilt  it  in  a  magnificent  style  as  a  Soman  colony.  Under  the  emperors 
it  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Romans  on  account  of  its  refreshing  at- 
mosphere, and  it  is  extolled  by  Horace  (Carm.  iii,  4, 22)  together  with  Tibur 
and  Baise.  A  famous  Temple  of  Fortune  and  an  Oracle  ('sortes  Preenes- 
tinse^  Gic.  Div.  ii,  41)  attracted  numerous  visitors.  In  the  middle  ages 
Palestrina  was  long  the  object  of  sanguinary  conflicts  between  the  power- 
ful Colonnas  and  the  popes,  the  result  of  which  was  the  total  destruction 
of  the  town  in  1436.  The  territory  was  purchased  in  1630  by  the  Bar- 
berini,  who  still  own  it.  —  The  great  composer  Oiovanni  Pierluigi  da 
Palestrina,  who  died  in  1594  as  director  of  the  choir  of  St.  Peter's,  was  born 
here  in  1524. 

The  town  stands  almost  entirely  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Fortuna,  which  rose  on  vast  terraces,  surrounded  by  a  semicircular 
colonnade,  and  occupied  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  Barberini.  On 
entering  the  town  we  observe  the  lowest  of  these  terraces,  con- 
structed of  brick.  The  precise  plan  of  the  ancient  building  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  The  arcades  with  four  Corinthian  half-columns 
in  the  Piazza  Savoia  near  the  cathedral,  now  converted  into  a  wine- 
cellar,  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  second  terrace.  The  Orottiniy 
as  the  interior  of  these  foundations  is  called,  may  be  examined  in 
the  Barberini  garden  (in  the  Gorso),  but  more  conveniently  in  autumn 
than  in  spring ,  when  they  are  often  filled  with  water.  —  From  the 
Corso  we  ascend  in  about  10  min.  to  the  Palazzo  Barberirii^  which 
rests  almost  entirely  on  these  ancient  substructures,  and  deserves 

a  visit  (fee  V2-I  ^O- 

It  contains  a  large  Mosaic^  probably  executed  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
representing  scenes  from  the  iMile,  with  numerous  animals  and  figures  in 
Egyptian  and  Greek  costume. 

The  ancient  *  Walls  of  Palestrina,  of  which  various  fragments 
are  visible,  exhibit  four  different  systems  of  building,  from  the 
Cyclopean  mode  of  heaping  huge  blocks  of  stone  together,  to  the 
brick-masonry  of  the  empire.  Two  walls,  of  which  that  to  the  N., 
the  best  preserved ,  is  reached  vi&  the  Porta  S.  Francesco,*  while 
that  to  the  S.  may  be  well  seen  from  the  Porta  delle  Monache  Far- 
nesiane,  connect  the  town  with  the  citadel  (Arx)  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  now  Castel  8.  PietrOy  consisting  of  a  few  poor  houses.  A 
somewhat  fatiguing  bridle-path  ascends  from  the  Palazzo  Barberini 
in  Vg  hr.,  for  which,  however,  the  noble  prospect  from  the  summit 
(24o6  ft.)  amply  compensates.  The  vast  Campagna,  from  which  the 
odme  of  St.  Peter's  rises,  is  surveyed  as  far  as  the  sea^  to  the  right 
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rise  Soracte  and  the  Sabine  Mts.,  then  the  Alban  lange ;  to  the  left  is 
the  valley  of  the  Saeco,  bounded  by  the  Yoltcian  Mts.  The  picturesque, 
half-dilapidated  Fortezza  was  erected  by  the  Golonnas  in  1332.  The 
door  is  opened  on  application  (^/2-l  fr.) ;  the  approach  is  uncom- 
fortable, but  the  view  from  the  interior  is  particularly  fine. 

The  once  extensive  bat  now  scanty  ruins  of  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  where 
the  beautiful  Antinous  Braschi,  in  the  Vatican  (p.  299)  was  found,  are  near 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  delta  Villa,  s/4  M.  from  the  town.  The  excava- 
tions at  Palestrina  have  always  yielded  a  rich  harvest*,  the  so-called  cistse, 
or  toilet-caskets  (comp.  p.  168),  were  almost  all  found  here. 

The  distance  from  Palestrina  to  Tivoli  by  the  high-road  via  Oal- 
licano,  Passerano  fp.  343),  and  Ponte  Lucano  (p.  372)  is  about  15  M. 

—  A  pleasant  expedition  for  a  whole  day  (on  foot  or  with  donkey 
and  driver)  leads  O'ver  the  mountains  to  Tivoli;  fatigaing  foot-paths 
ascend  from  Palestrina  via  Poli  and  Casape  to  S,  Gregorio,  whence 
a  road  descends  via  Gericomio  to  Tivoli  (jp.  374). 

From  Palestrina  to  Subiaoo  yi&  Olevano. 

Fbom  Palestrina  to  Olbvano,  abont  11  H.,  diligence  thrice  a  week 
(Sun.,  Tues.,  A  Thnrs. 5  returning  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Frid)  in  27a  hrs.,  fare 
2V2  fr.  •,  one-horse  carriage  13,  two-horse  18-20  fr.).  Walkers  require  4  hrs. 

—  Diligences  from  the  station  of  Valmonfone  (p.  388)  to  Olevano:  in 
summer  twice,  at  other  seasons  once,  daily  (fare  V-l2r2{T.).  Palestrina  and 
Genazzano  are  not  on  the  route  of  these  vehicles.  —  Fbou  Olevano  to 
SuBiAco,  about  9V2  M.,  a  drive  of  272,  a  walk  of  4  hrs. 

The  road,  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  from  Rome,  passes  below 
Palestrina  and  runs  towards  the  E. ;  it  is  interesting  also  for  pedes- 
trians. To  the  left,  and  before  us,  rise  the  Sabine  Mts.,  to  the  right 
the  Yolscian,  and  behind  us  the  Alban  Mts.  Beyond  a  seven-arched 
bridge  across  theFiume  di  Cave  we  reach  (2M.)0avc,  a  small  village 
belonging  to  the  Golonnas,  and  then  the  church  of  the  Madonna  del 
Campo.  Paliano  (see  below)  on  its  lofty  rock  soon  appears  in  the 
distance.  About  2  M.  beyond  the  church,  the  high-road  bends  to 
the  left,  but  the  carriage-road  straight  on  is  shorter.  A  road  to  Ge- 
nazzano soon  diverges  to  the  left. 

Oenazzano  (1225  ft.),  a  pleasant  little  town  with  3900  inhab.,  is  famed 
for  its  richly-endowed  pilgrimage-chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Buon  Consiglio, 
which  attracts  crowds  of  devotees  in  their  picturesque  costumes  on  festivals 
of  the  Virgin.  —  We  may  now  return  to  the  high-road,  or  proceed  through 
the  valley  direct  to  Olevano  by  a  picturesque,  but  rugged  route. 

From  Genazzano  to  Tivoli  via  S.  Vito  and  Pisoniano,  see  p.  377. 

About  1/2  M.  from  the  village  the  high-road  rejoins  the  shorter 
route.  Farther  on  it  crosses  two  bridges,  beyond  the  second  of  which, 
the  Ponte  d'Orsino,  it  divides ;  the  branch  to  the  left  leads  to  (3V2M.) 
Olevano,  that  to  the  right  to  the  little  town  oi  Paliano  (4000  inhab.). 
The  former  road  at  first  gradually  ascends,  and  then  describes  a  long 
curve,  causing  Olevano  to  appear  much  nearer  than  it  really  is. 

Olevana  (•A».  di  Moma,  outside  the  town,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  I3/4, 
D.  3,  pens.  35  fr.  per  weAek^,'a  medieval  place,  containing  traces  of 
an  ancient  wall,  with  ^70D4fihab.,  the  property  of  theBorghese,  lies 
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most  picturesquely  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  Is  commanded  by  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  The  interior  of  the  town,  with  its  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  presents  no  attraction.  The  top  of  the  hill  com- 
manding the  town  affords  a  splendid  "'View,  especially  fine  towards 
evening.  To  the  right  are  visible  the  barren  summits  of  the  Sabine 
Mts.,  with  Civitella,  S.  Vito,  Capranica,  and  Rocca  di  Cave;  then 
the  narrow  plain,  bounded  by  the  Alban  and  Yolsican  Mts.  In  the 
distance  lies  Velletri.  Nearer  is  Yalmontone  wich  its  chateau ;  then 
Rocca  Massima,  Segni,  and  Paliano.  Towards  the  S.  stretches  the 
valley  of  the  Sacco,  until  lost  to  view.  The  town  with  its  ruined 
castle  forms  a  charming  foreground.  —  The  Casa  Baldij  on  the  top, 
was  formerly  a  well-known  resort  of  artists  (no  rfmts.).  —  On  the 
left  of  the  road  to  Civitella  (see  below)  1^/4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Olevano, 
is  the  SerperUara,  a  fine  grove  of  oaks,  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
subscriptions  of  artists  for  that  purpose  and  now  the  property  of  the 
German  empire.  Many  artists  have  painted  here. 

Fboh  Olbvaito  to  Subiaco  (p.  379)  three  beautiful  routes. 

1.  The  high-road,  which  bends  sharply  to  the  right  after  about 
2V4  M.  (straight  on  is  Civitella,  see  below,  IY2  M.),  is  the  shortest 
and  most  convenient  (on  foot  41/4  hrs.,  by  carr,  2^/2  hrs. ;  no  inn). 
Beyond  the  bridge  over  the  Anio,  ^4  lir.  before  Subiaco  is  reached, 
a  path  to  the  right  diverges  to  the  monasteries  (p.  379). 

2.  The  route  via  Civitella,  Rocca  S.  Stefano,  and  S.  Francesco, 
the  most  beautiful  (5  hrs.),  must,  like  the  following,  be  traversed 
on  foot,  or  on  the  back  of  a  donkey  (3  fr.,  and  as  much  more  to  the 
attendant).  By  the  above-mentioned  road  we  reach  Civitella  in 
IVihr.,  a  poor  village  lying  on  an  isolated  peak  in  a  barren,  moun- 
tainous district.  Owing  to  its  secure  situation  it  was  inhabited  even 
In  ancient  times,  but  its  former  name  is  unknown.  The  fragments 
of  a  fortification  which  commanded  the  narrow  approach  on  the  W. 
side,  constructed  of  large  masses  of  rock,  are  still  visible.  From 
the  gate  at  the  farther  end  of  the  village  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
valleys  and  mountains  towards  Subiaco  is  enjoyed.  Archaeologists 
should  not  omit  to  follow  the  wall  to  the  left  from  this  gate  (al- 
though a  rough  walk),  in  order  to  inspect  the  considerable  remains 
of  the  very  ancient  wall,  constructed  of  rough-hewn  blocks,  by 
which  this,  the  less  precipitous  side  of  the  mountain,  was  guarded. 
The  path  then  leads  by  8,  Stefano  and  S.  Francesco  into  the  valley 
of  the  Anio,  and  to  Subiaco,  a  beautiful  route  the  whole  way. 

3.  The  third  route  (5-6  hrs.,  guide  necessary),  the  longest,  and 
in  some  respects  the  most  fatiguing ,  but  also  highly  interesting, 
leads  via  Bojate  and  AffiU,  Rojate  is  a  small^viUage.  Affile  (2246  ft), 
a  place  of  more  importance,  boasts  of  a  few  relics  of  ancient  walls 
aild  inseiiptions.  A  little  below  this  point  we  join  the  high-road 
(see  above)  to  Subiaco. 
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4.  The  Volacian  Monntains. 

The  Volacian  mountain-raDge,  wMch  attains  an  eleyation  of  5000  ft.,  is 
separated  on  the  £.  from  the  principal  chain  of  the  Apennines  by  the  ralley 
of  the  SaccOf  and  on  the  N.  from  the  Alban  Mts.  by  a  narrow  depression  \  it 
extends  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Gaeta,  and  on  the  W.  is  bounded  by 
a  dreary  and  in  some  places  marshy  plain  adjoining  the  sea.  This  district 
was  anciently  the  chief  seat  of  the  Volsci,  but  was  at  an  early  period  sub- 
jugated by  the  Romans  and  Latinised.  Its  towns,  picturesquely  rising  on 
the  slopes ,  still  bear  many  traces  of  the  republican  epoch  of  Italy ,  which 
add  great  interest  to  the  natural  attractions  of  the  scenery.  Hitherto  these 
mountains  have  seldom  been  visited ,  partly  on  account  of  the  poorness  of 
the  inns  (except  at  Cori) ,  and  partly  owing  to  their  former  Teputation  as 
a  haunt  of  bandits. 

Nit\fa  and  Norma  (p.  S86)  or  Segni  (p.  389)  may  be  included  in  a  single 
day^s  excursion  from  Romej  but  the  following  plan  is  recommended  to 
those  who  have  more  time  at  their  disposal.  Ist  day;  take  the  morning 
express  to  8egni  station  (p.  888^,  thence  by  diligence  to  the  town,  and  in 
the  afternoon  go  on  by  rail  via  Vellttri  (see  below)  to  Cori  (p.  385).  2nd 
day:  Bide  to  Norma  (p.  886)  and  Kin/a  (not  advisable  in  summer;  p.  386), 
or  by  early  train  to  Ifi^fa,  and  thence  by  foot-path  to  Norma  and  on  by 
road  to  the  station  of  Sermoneia-Norma  (p.  386),  whence  take  the  train  to 
Terradna  (p.  388).  3rd  day ;  In  the  morning  visit  Monte  Oireello  (p.  388), 
and  return  to  Borne  in  the  afternoon  (or  proceed  from  Ceeehina,  see  below, 
to  the  Alban  Mts.).  —  Those  who  make  the  expedition  in  the  reverse  di- 
rection may  go  on  from  Segni  to  Naples,  or  from  the  stations  of  Valmon- 
'  tone  (pp.  3^,  332)  or  Palestrina  include  an  excursion  to  the  Sabine  Hts. 

Fbom  Rome  to  Tbbba.cina.  —  76  M.  Railway  in  about  43/4  hrs. 
(fares  13  fr.  80,  9fr.  70,  6fr.  25  c, ;  return-tickets  comp.  p.  xv).  — 
From  Rome  to  (88/4  M.)  Ciampino^  see  p.  380.  —  The  railway,  run- 
ning at  first  to  the  S.,  skirts  the  W.  slopes  of  the  Alban  Mts.    To 
the  left,  above  the  town,  on  the  mountain  appears  Rocca  di  Papa 
(p.  369);  adjoining  which  on  the  right  is  Monte  Cavo  with  the  for- 
mer monastery.   We  cross  the  Via  Appia  Nuova  and  the  ancient 
Via  Appia  shortly  before  reaching  (10 72  M.)  Frattocchie  (p.  349). 
The  train  then  passes  through  a  cutting.    To  the  left,  on  the  olive- 
'clad  hill,  appears  Caste!  Gandolfo  (p.  366),  immediately  beyond 
which  Albano  and.Ariccia,  connected  by  a  long  viaduct,  are  visible 
in  the  distance.   18  M.  Cecchina  (Rail.  Restaurant)  is  the  junction 
for  the  steam-tramway  (left)  to  Albano  (p.  365)  and  for  the  railway 
(right)  to  Nettuno  (p.  399).  —  To  the  right,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  sea,  is  the  Monte  Circello  (p.  388),  and  nearer  us  rise  the  Vol- 
scian  Mts.  —  2OV2  M.  Civith  Lavinia.  The  insignificant  town  lies 
1 Y2  M.  from  the  station,  on  a  "W.  spur  of  the  Alban  Mts.  It  is  the 
ancient  Lanuviumy  which  was  celebrated  for  its  worship  of  Juno  So- 
spita.    A  few  remains  of  her  temple  were  found  in  1885.   At  the 
W.  end  of  the  town  are  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  walls, 
built  of  massiye  blocks  of  peperino,  and  also  the  pavement  of  a 
street  skirting  the  walls.    In  the  piazza,  a  sarcophagus  and  several 
fragments  from  tombs  and  villas  in  the  neighbourhood. 

26  M.  Yelletri  (^Loc.  Campana,  ^Qallo^  each  with  a  trattoria), 
the  ancient  Velitrae^  a  town  of  the  Volscians,  which  became  sub- 
ject to  Rome  in  B.  0.  338,  was  the  home  of  the  Octavlan  family  to 
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which  AngnstuB  belonged.  The  town  (13,500  inhab.  including 
suburbs),  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Ostla,  famous  for  its  wine,  lies 
picturesquely  on  a  spux  of  the  Monte  Artemisio,  V4  ^*  ^^^  ^^^ 
station.  The  loggia  of  the  Palazzo  LaneeUotti,  in  the  piazza,  com- 
mands an  extensiye  view.  In  188B  a  column  of  victory  was  erected 
in  the  new  cemetery,  where  Garibaldi  successfally  encountered  the 
Neapolitan  troops  on  May  19th,  1849. 

Velletri  is  the  starUng-point  for  the  ascents  of  the  Monte  Artemuio 
(2665  ft. ;  2  hrs.  with  guide)  and  the  "Monte  Algido  (2925  ft. ;  3-4  hrs.  with 
guide,  or  a  little  less  from  the  station  of  Ontanese^  see  below),  the  two 
highest  summits  in  the  E.  Alban  Mts.  On  the  summit  of  Monte  Algido 
(extensive  view)  are  the  remains  of  ancient  fortifications  and  of  a  medisevsd 
fort  belonging  to  the  Colonnas. 

Fbom  Vbllktm  to  Seqni,  15  M.,  railway  (three  trains  daily).  —  The 
line  turns  to  the  If .E.  and  at  (5  M.)  Ontanete  intersects  the  depression  be- 
tween the  Alban  and  the  Volscian  Mts.  —  10  M.  Artena;  the  village  lies 
11/4  M.  to  the  S.  on  the  slope  of  the  Volscian  Mts.  We  now  descend  the 
valley  of  the  Sacco  to  (16  M.)  Segni  (p.  389). 

The  railway  beyond  Velletri  traverses  a  dreary  plain.  To  the 
right  lies  the  Lago  di  OitUianello,  an  extinct  crater.  —  33  M.  Oiu^ 
lianeUo-Rocca ,  the  station  for  the  poor  village  of  OitUianello  to  the 
right  and  the  village  of  Rocca  Massima  in  the  Volscian  Mts.  to  the 
left.    The  line  now  runs  along  the  W.  slope  of  the  Volscian  Mts. 

361/2  M.  Cori.  —  The  Station  is  about  3  M.  below  the  town  (dili- 
gences). —  LooANDA  DI  FiLiPPUocio,  at  the  gate,  poor^  ALBssao  dbll^ 
Unionb,  farther  up,  better.  —  OituUCy  to  save  time,  Vs-1  fr.  —  Two  JBorse$  to 
Norma  and  Ninfa,  with  mounted  guide,  about  l2  fr. 

Cori  is  the  ancient  Coray  which  claimed  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Trojan  Dardanus  or  by  Coras  and  was  at  an  early  period  a  member 
of  the  Latin  League.  Even  in  antiquity  it  consisted  of  an  upper  and 
a  lower  town.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  constructed  of 
huge  polygonal  blocks,  are  still  considerable.  During  the  empire  it 
still  prospered,  but  its  name  afterwards  fell  into  oblivion.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages  it  seems  to  have  been  wholly  deserted, 
but  in  the  13th  cent,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Oonti  di  Segni  and  forti- 
fied with  a  wall,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  still  extant.  Pop.  5500. 
Tobacco  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

From  the  piazza,  in  which  the  road  from  the  station  debouches, 
the  'Via  Pelasga',  skirting  a  portion  of  the  ancient  wall,  ascends 
to  the  upper  town.  Following  this,  we  reach  first  the  church  of 
S,  OlivQj  which  is  built  on  ancient  foundations  and  possesses  an- 
tique columns  and  two-storied  cloisters.  Beside  the  church  is  a  frag- 
ment of  the  ancient  wall  in  unusually  good  preservation ;  and  far- 
ther up  some  scantier  remains.  Adjoining  the  church  of  8.  Pietro  is 
the  portico  of  a  ^TerrvpUy  generally  called  the  Temple  of  Hercules^ 
but  perhaps  dedicated  to  the  three  Capitoline  deities,  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva.  The  statue  of  Minerva  which  now  adorns  the 
fountain  in  the  Palace  of  the  Senators  in  Rome  (p.  201),  and  which 
has  been  restored  as  Roma,  is  believed  to  have  been  found  here.  The 
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cella  of  tlie  temple  is  incorporated  with  the  chnich  of  S.  Pietro; 
hut  8  Doric  columns,  with  a  frieze  of  travertine  bearing  traces  of 
stncco  decoration,  are  preserved.  The  inscription  ahove  the  door  of 
the  cella,  recording  the  erection  of  the  edifice  by  the  duumviriy  or 
chief  magistrates  of  the  place,  dates  from  the  time  of  Sulla.  Beau- 
tiful view  hence  over  the  town  towards  the  sea,  and  of  the  plain 
with  the  isolated  Monte  Circello  (p.  388).  Within  the  church  (opened 
on  application;;  25  c.)  is  an  ancient  marble  um,  used  as  a  font. 

We  now  descend  to  the  Via  S.  Salvatore,  where  two  admirably 
executed  *  Corinthian  Columns  are  still  standing.  On  the  epistyle 
above  is  part  of  the  ancient  inscription,  and  another  part  is  pre- 
served in  a  fragment  built  into  the  wall  of  the  Oasa  Moroni.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  columns  belonged  to  a  Temple  of  Castor 
and  PoUux.  They  probably  were  the  two  in  the  centre  of  the  six  col- 
umns which  seen  to  have  stood  in  front  of  the  temple.  —  Still  lower 
down,  in  the  Yicolo  di  Pozzo  Dorico  and  the  Piazza  Pizzitonico,  are 
the  remains  of  the  substructures  of  some  large  cisterns. 

Near  the  Porta  Ninfesina  is  another  large  fragment  of  the  earli- 
est polygonal  wall.  Outside  the  gate  is  a  deep  ravine,  spanned  by 
the  ancient  PorUe  della  Catena,  constructed  of  blocks  of  tufa.  The 
solidity  of  the  arch  with  its  double  layers  of  masonry  is  best  appre- 
ciated when  surveyed  from  below. 

Picturesque  but  difficult  paths,  generally  skirting  the  steep  slopes, 
lead  over  the  mountains  from  Cori  to  Nor^M  (see  below),  which  may  also 
be  reached  on  horseback  in  about  8  hrs. 

-The  railway  beyond  Cori  enters  the  Pontine  Marshes  (Paludi 
Pontine),  now  mostly  reclaimed  for  the  plough,  which  stretch  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  coast  with  a  breadth  varying  from  6  to 
11  M. ;  their  greatest  length  is  about  80  M.,  between  Nettuno  and 
Terraclna.  —  38  M.  dsterna;  the  village  lies  3  M.  to  the  W. 

431/2  M.  ITinfa,  the  station  for  the  remains  of  the  medieval  town 

of  that  name.    The  ivy  clad  •Ruins  He  to  the  W.  of  the  station  on 

the  road  from  Yelletri  to  Sezze.   They  date  mainly  from  the  12th 

and  13th  cent,  and  include  a  palace ,  a  monastery ,   a  church  with 

faded  frescoes,  and  several  streets.    The  marshy  surroundings  were 

the  cause  of  its  abandonment;  and  in  summer  the  malaria  makes 

a  visit  to  Ninfa  unadvisable,  while  the  crops  also  render  a  closer 

investigation  of  the  ruins  impracticable. 

Steep  footpaths  ascend  direct  from  Ninfa  to  (V4  hr.)  Norma. 

45Y2  ^-  Sermoneta^Korma.  Bermoniela,  a  little  town  (2100  in- 
hab.)  to  the  S.E.,  has  an  ancient  castle  belonging  to  the  0»tani, 
who  derive  their  ducal  title  from  it.  Norma  (1650  ft. ;  tolerable  lo- 
canda)  is  a  small  mountain- village,  to  which  a  steep  road  with  many 
windings  ascends,  passing  the  abbey-church  of  Valvisciolo  (13th 
cent.),  at  the  end  of  the  Val  Carella.  About  3/^  M.  to  the  N.  W.  of 
Norma,  on  the  mountain-path  leading  to  Cori  are  the  ruins  of  Norba, 
which  ;became  a  Latin  colony,  B.C.  492,  and  was  captured  and  de- 
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Btibyed  by  the  troops  of  Sulla  during  the  dvll  wars.  The  well-pre- 
serYed  wall ,  in  the  polygonal  style,  was  1^2  M.  in  circumference, 
and  several  towers  and  a  gateway  are  still  traceable.  Outside  the 
town  is  a  detacheil  acropolis,  approached  by  flights  of  steps. 

Fatiguing  mountain-paths  lead  from  Norma  to  Montelanieo  (v.  388)  in 
about  4  hrs\  ride,  and  to  (8  M.)  Carpineto  (p.  388)  in  4-5  hrs.  (horse  and 
guide  about  5fr.)* 

The  railway  skirts  the  slopes  of  Monte  Carbolino.  On  the  hill  to 
the  left  appears  Sermoneta  (p.  386). 

52  M.  Sezze  (^Locanda  Nazionale,  in  the  piazza,  unpretending), 
a  town  of  6300  inhab.,  with  the  surname  Romano ^  Is  the  ancient 
Setia  of  the  Volscians,  a  Boman  colony  after  382  B.C.,  and  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Italian  wars  up  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  Un- 
der the  empire  its  name  was  remembered  only  on  account  of  its 
wine,  which  Augustus  preferred  even  to  Falernian.  Considerable 
remains  of  its  ancient  walls  have  been  preserved ;  they  are  built  of 
massive  polygonal  blocks,  but  with  more  attention  to  horizontal 
courses  than  was  the  case  at  Corl.  The  rough  rusticated  work  here 
is  an  unusual  feature  in  ancient  town-walls,  which  in  most  other 
examples  are  carefully  smoothed.  A  massive  substructure  in  the 
same  style,  below  (to  the  right)  the  entrance  of  the  town,  has  been 
arbitrarily  named  Tempio  di  Satumo. 

As  the  train  proceeds  we  have  on  the  right  the  streamlet  XJjfente^ 
the  ancient  U/Jpus,  and  on  the  left  the  slopes  of  Monte  Trevi  (1000  ft.). 
On  the  summit  of  the  latter  are  the  ruins  of  a  town  destroyed  in  the 
16th  cent,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sezze. 

61  M.  Pipemo  {Locanda- della  Roaettay  tolerable),  a  town  with 
5000 inhab.,  was  founded  early  in  the  middle  age's  by  refugees  from 
the  ancient  Volscian  town  of  Pr/wmwm,  remains  of  which  may  be 
seen  on  the  road  to  Frosinone,  near  the  streamlet  Amaseno.  The 
Cathedralf  in  the  picturesque  piazza,  was  built  in  1283  and  mo- 
demised  in  the  Interior  in  1782. 

N  Carpineto  (p.  388)  may  be  reached  in  4-5  hrs.  from  Pipemo  by  a  path 
over  the  mountains.  —  From  Pipemo  to  Frottnone^  diligence  in  37s  hrs. 
(fare  2Vs  fr.),  starting  in  the  morning;  see  Baedeker's  JBouthem  Italy. 

The  railway  crosses  the  streamlet  Amaseno;  picturesque  view  on 
the  left  of  the  Amaseno  valley,  with  its  heights  crowned  with  an- 
cient castles  and  villages :  Rocca  Oorga,  Maenza,  Prossedij  and  Roc- 
casecca. 

64  M.  Sonnino  (3200  inhab.)  was  formerly  noted  for  the  pictur- 
esque costume  of  its  women  and  for  the  audacity  of  the  brigands. 

About  1  M.  from  the  station  of  Sonnino  lies  the  Cistercian  convent 
of  FossANUOVA,  where  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  died  in  1274  while  on  his 
way  to  the  GonncU  of  Lyons.  X'he  convent-church,  built  about  1225,  with 
rectangular  choir  and  a  rectangular  tower  over  the  crossing,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  Italian  Gothic.  It  has  recently  been  restored.  The 
cloisters,  chapter-house,  and  refectory  are  also  interesting.  One  of  the 
rooms  contains  a  relief  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Bernini. 

The  line  turns  to  the  S.  69  M.  Frasso.  On  the  slope  of  Monte  Leano 
(2220  ft.)  to  the.  left,  once  lay  the  ancient  shrine  of  Feronia.    The 
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lins  here  Joins  the  mcient  fia  Appia  which  Intenecta  tlis  PODtine 
ManhsB  In  a  stnight  line  from  dstemi,  (p.  386). 

76Vt  M,  Tenaeina.  -  Hotel..  -Alb.  Eialk,  bI  tbe  B.  end  of  Ui« 
iowa,  vith  »  tit«  or  tbs  lei  M  tht  back,  B.,  L.,  t  A.  I'/i  lr.\  Louhda 
Kazioiali,  Id  tb«  pluza,  lesi  preteDdlDg, 

Ttrraeina  (6300  Inh&b,),  situated  conspicuously  on  s  rocky  eml- 
nance  (Hor.  Sat.  1,  5, 26),  Ihe  Amur  of  the  an  dent  Vols  clans  and  tbe 
Tarracina  of  the  Romans,  Is  the  seat  of  an  ancient  bishopric,  and  is 
Uie  natural  frontleT  town  between  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  Tiie 
new  quarter  on  the  sea,  conatnicted  by  Pope  Pins  VI,,  conUini  little 
of  interest.  The  old  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  the  hlU.  Here 
In  a  large  sqnare,  the  ancient  forum,  rises  tbe  Caitedhale  S.  Casba- 
BBO,  on  the  site  of  a  Tanple  of  Roma  and  Augustus.  In  the  -vestiTjuIe 
and  beneath  the  canopy  in  the  interior  are  flne  ancient  columns. 
The  campanile  (ascended  by  91  stepe)  commands  an  exteneive  pro- 
spect. The  so-called  PaIuicb  of  Thbodobio  (built  about  500),  on 
tiiB  summit  of  the  hill,  may  be  reached  in  %  hi.  from  the  cathedral 
by  passing  under  the  archway  to  the  right  of  the  latter,  roiiowing  the 
ancient  coad  for  a  short  distance,  then  te  the  right  by  a  gap  in  the 
wall  encircling  the  olive-plantations,  and  through  the  latter  along  the 
dividing  wall.  The  corridor  on  the  S.  side  of  the  palace  commands 
a  splendid  view  of  tbe  Monte  Circello  and  the  Pontine  islands,  and 
of  tbe  plain  as  far  as  the  Alban  Mis. 

A  good  pad  leads  along  the  ihore  in  3-9  hri.  from  TerraclDS  lo  the 
Piranontorio  Oiieea  or  JTonts  tXrccUo  (1030  ft.),  the  drivM  of  (he  ancieat^, 
the  traditional  lite  of  Hie  palace  and  grmt  of  Iha  aorcereai  Circe  delciibed 
bT  Homer.  It  ia  an  isultted  limeatone  rock.  Ruetic  acconiinolatioii  may  be 
obtained  at  S.  Fetia,  On  the  hill  are  ruins  of  the  aDdent  town  at  Circeii, 
which  still  filiated  in  ClFera'a  time,  and  on  the  aummil  are  the  r«malDi 
of  a  Timple  tf  Oirct,  Ths  eilenslve  view  from  the  top  ioclDdea  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter'9  on  tbe  K.,  and  Veauving,  lachia,  and  Capri  on  the  S.E, 

FromTenacina  loFormlaand  GaEta(rallway  under  construction), 
gee  Batdeka'i  SouUtern  Italy. 

Feom  Bomb  to  SEaur.  —  33Va  M.,  RaUway  (Rome  and  Naples 
line)  in  I'A-l'/*  •"-  (f»re8.  6  fr-  15.  * f i-  30,  2 fr.  76  c;  eipress 
6  fr.  76,  i  fr.  70  c).  —  From  Rome  to  PaUitrina,  see  p.  380.  — 
26'/^  M.  Labico,  formerly  Lugnano,  the  recent  change  of  name  beiti^' 
due  to  an  erroneous  identification  of  the  place  with  the  ancient  Labiri 
[p.  380).  —  SS'/iM.  Valmontont  a  small  town  (3700 inhab.),  with 
a  handsome  chateau  belonging  to  the  Doria-PamphiiJ,  on  an  isolated 
volcanic  cone,  is  the  starting-pointof  tbe  diligence  to  Olevano  (p.  382). 
Farther  on  the  line  ekirls  the  streamlet  Sacco  . 

331/2  M.  Segni,  where  the  line  tfl  Veiletri  (p.  386)  Joins  our  line. 
Diligences  ply  from  the  station  to  Ihe  lown  (fare  1  ft.)  in  connection 
with  aU  trains. 

A  diligence  also  ptiei  from  the  sUtion  vi£  (»/.  U.)  Monulaniai  (1000  ft.; 
hence  lo  Norma,  see  p.  36B)  to  (14  U.)  Carpinelo  (no  inn),  a  small  lo«n 
rarao  inhab.)  with  several  old  OothJc  churches,  the  birthplace  of  Leo  Xlll. 
From  (topineto  to  JVwma,  Bee  p.  98Bi  to  Pipme,  see  p.  387, 
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From  the  station  we  take  about  2  hrs.  to  ascend  to  the  town.  We 
skirt  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  enclosing  the  valley  of  the  Sacco ; 
to  the  left,  on  a  solitary  hill  below  ns,  is  the  picturesque  Oavigngno, 
the  birthplace  of  Innocent  III.  The  remains  of  the  old  walls  of  Segnl 
and  the  Porta  Sarracinesca  come  into  sight  on  the  height  rising 
above  a  lateral  valley  to  the  left 

Segni  (2190  ft.;  Loe,  di  Vlisse  Colagiacomo)^  the  ancient  <9t^nta, 
said  to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Romans  under  TarquiniusPriscus, 
lies  on  a  mountain-slope  (rising  to  a  height  of  2300  ft.),  in  a  secure 
position,  with  fine  views  of  the  valley  and  the  towns  of  the  Hernici. 
The  presenttown  (6000  inhab.)  occupies  the  lower  half  of  the  old  site. 

Ascending  through  the  streets ,  we  reach  above  the  town  the 
church  of  8.  Pietro,  on  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  temple,  the 
walls  of  which  consist  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa,  with  two  courses 
of  polygonal  masses  of  limestone  below.  A  cistern  near  the  church 
is  also  of  the  Roman  epoch.  The  *Town  WalU ,  in  the  polygonal 
style,  174^-  ^^  circumference,  are  to  a  great  extent  well  preserved. 
From  S.  Pietro  we  follow  an  easy  path  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
which  is  indicated  by  a  cross ;  fine  view  of  the  town  and  the  valley 
of  the  Sacco.  Hence  we  follow  the  wall,  passing  a  small  sally-port 
at  the  N.  angle,  to  the  half-buried  Porta  in  Lucino,  Farther  on,  on 
the  slope  of  the  N.W.  spur,  is  the  curious  Porta  Sarracinesca^  ap- 
parently built  before  the  discovery  of  the  arch  principle,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  which  the  lateral  walls  gradually  approach  until  they  meet  at 
an  angle.  From  this  point  we  may  follow  the  footpath  along  the  slope, 
which  passes  a  large  washing-bench  and  descends  to  the  lower  gat  e. 

The  station  of  Segni  is  4-5  M.  from  Anagni.  Regarding  this  and  other 
towns  of  the  Hemici,  and  for  the  continuation  of  the  railway,  see  Beted' 
eter't  Soitihem  Italy. 

5.  Etruscan  Towns. 

That  part  of  the  Roman  Gampagna  which  extends  K.  from  the  Tiber  to 
the  Ciminian  Forest  and  the  mountains  of  Tolfa  was  the  Southern  Etruria  of 
antiquity.  Originally  occupied  by  a  tribe  akin  to  the  Latins,  then  con- 
quered by  the  Etruscans ,  it  was  finally,  after  the  protracted  contests  with 
which  the  first  centuries  of  the  annals  of  Rome  abound ,  reconquered  and 
Latinised.  The  fall  of  the  mighty  Veil,  B.C.  396 ,  mainly  contributed  to 
e£fect  this  memorable  change.  Excursions  are  frequently  made  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  Etruscan  tomhs  at  Cerveteri  and  Veil.  Malaria  is  unfortunately 
very  prevalent  throughout  this  I  whole  district. 

Vbii. 

An  excursion  to  Veii  takes  one  day  (carr.  there  and  back  about  25  fr.). 
Until  the  railway  to  Braceicmo  is  opened,  pedestrians  should  drive  at  least 
as  far  as  the  Tomba  di  Nerone  (4^^  M.,  fiacre  4  fr.),  or  avail  themselves 
of  the  Bracciano  vetturino  (p.  391)  to  La  Storta  (8»^  M.).  Provisions  for 
the  journey  should  be  brought,  as  the  tavern  at  Isola  is  extremely  poor. 

From  Rome  to  the  Ponte  Molle^  see  p.  327  etseq.  By  the  Osteria, 
where  the  Via  Flaminia  diverges  to  the  right ,  we  follow  the  Via 
Cassia,  gradually  ascending  to  the  left.  The  district  is  desolate,  but 
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fine  views  are  enjoyed  of  the  Alban  and  Sabine  Mts.  and  Mt.  So- 
racte.  Abont  41/2  M.  from  Rome,  on  a  dilapidated  pedestal  to  the 
left,  stands  a  sarcophagus,  erroneously  called  the  Tonib  of  Nero.  The 
long  inscription  (at  the  back,  facing  the  ancient  road)  expressly  re- 
cords that  the  monument,  which  dates  from  the  2nd  cent,  after 
Christ,  was  erected  by  Vihia  Maria  Maxima  to  the  memory  of  her 
father  P.  Yibius  Marianus  and  her  mother  Jtegina  Maxima.  ^— <  An 
ancient  route,  shorter  than  the  modern ,  diverges  here  to  the  right 
to  Yeii ,  but  as  it  is  not  easUy  traced  the  high-road  is  preferable. 

8^2  ^'  I^  Storta  (Inn),  anciently  the  last  post -station  on  the 
route  flrom  the  N.  to  Rome.  About  1/2  M.  beyond  La  Storta  the  Via 
Glodia  diverges  to  the  left  to  Bracciano  (p.  392).  We  remain  however 
on  the  Via  Cassia,  to  the  right.  At  the  next  fork  (1  M.),  the  branch 
straight  on  leads  to  Sutri  and  Rorunglione  (comp.  pp.  77,  76) ;  that 
on  the  right  (which  we  follow)  to  Jsola  Farnese;  Y2  ^*  f&rther  on 
we  take  the  road  to  the  right,  that  on  the  left  leading  to  FormeUo. 

laola  FamesCf  a  poor  village,  belonging  to  the  Rospigliosi, 
numbering  about  lOOinhab.,  owes  its  foundation  in  the  middle  ages 
to  the  security  of  its  site.  We  engage  a  guide  here  (1-1 V2  fr->  bar- 
gaining necessary)  to  conduct  us  to  the  site  of  Veil,  which  is  in- 
teresting and  picturesque ;  but  the  ruins  are  scanty. 

Veii  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Etruscan  cities.  After 
contests  protracted  for  centuries,  which  at  first  centred  round  Fidenae 
(p.  339),  the  frontier-stronghold  of  the  Etruscans  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  after  manifold  vicissitudes  and  a  long  siege,  the  city  was  taken 
by  Cajnillas  in  B.G.i396.  Its  circumference,  which  may  still  be  traced, 
was  5Vs  ^'  After  its  capture  it  fell  to  decay,  and  was  repeopled  by  Geesar 
with  Romans;  but  this  colony  scarcely  occupied  one-third  of  the  former 
area.  Excavations  here  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  inscriptions,  statues, 
and  the  columns  mentioned  at  p.  162. 

The  ancient  site  of  the  city  was  a  triangle  between  two  brooks, 
which  united  with  each  other  farther  down,  vis,  the  Fosso  delV  laola, 
washing  the  N.E.  base  of  the  hill  of  Isola,  and  the  Fosso  di  For- 
meUo or  di  Valehetta  (the  ancient  Cremera^y  flowing  from  N.  to  S. 
The  ancient  citadel  (Arx)j  now  the  Piassa  d^Armi  or  CittadeUaj  oc- 
cupies a  separate  plateau  at  the  confluence  of  the  brooks,  connected 
with  the  site  of  the  town  by  a  narrow  isthmus  only. 

A  visit  to  the  principal  points  takes  2-3  hrs.  We  descend  from 
Isola  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Fosso  dell'  Isola ,  which  forms  a  pretty 
waterfall  beside  the  mill  (molino).  —  Thence  we  proceed  to  the 
Ponte  Sodo ,  a  tunnel  hewn  in  the  rock ,  through  which  flows  the 
F08SO  di  FormeUo.  Then  to  the  Qrotta  Campana^  a  rock-tomb  dis- 
covered In  1842,  with  two  interior  chambers,  the  wall-paintings  in 
which  date  from  a  high  antiquity.  The  skeletons  which  were 
found  on  the  benches  when  the  tomb  was  opened  rapidly  crumbled 
into  dust  on  the  admission  of  air.  A  few  remains  of  armour  and 
clay  vessels  are  still  extant.  —  We  now  recross  the  Fosso  dl  For- 
meUo to  the  Porta  Spezieria  (drug-shop),  with  remains  of  a  colum- 
barium, the  recesses  of  which   explain  the  name.     On  the  hill 
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above  ate  some,  gingalarly  well-preserved  remains  of  the  fortifi- 
cations ,  a  gate ,  and  a  street  paved  with  lava.  —  We  may  either 
follow  the  hill  or  the  valley  of  the  Fosso  di  Formello  to  the  S.  to  the 
above-mentioned  Piaz%a  d'Armi,  which  commands  a  fine  view.  To 
the  N.  is  the  conspicuous  Tumulus  of  Vaecareceia ,  crowned  with 
battlements.  —  We  return  from  the  piazza  to  Isola ,  in  the  rocks 

near  the  entrance  to  which  are  numerous  sepulchral  niches. 

Walkers  may  descend  the  valley  of  the  Cremera  from  the  Piazza 
d^Armi  and  in  about  2  hrs.  strike  the  Via  JPTamtMa  (p.  336) ,  about  6  M. 
from  Borne.  The  camp  of  the  Fabii ,  whose  whole  family  was  destroyed 
by  the  Veientines,  lay  about  IVs  M.  from  the  Piazza  d'Armi. 

B&A.CCIANO. 

24i/s  M.  from  Borne.  Pending  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Rome 
to  Bracciano,  a  Vetiurino  plies  twice  daily  from  the  Piazza  of  the  Pantheon, 
in  5-6  hrs.  (fare  3-4  fr.)*  returning  next  day  (enquire  at  the  tobacconist^s 
in  the  Piazza  Maddalena,  where  also  carriages  may  be  hired,  20  fr.).  By 
starting  with  the  first  vetturino,  a  visit  to  Oalera  may  be  included  with 
this  excursion,  in  time  to  go  on  with  the  afternoon  vetturino  (a  distinct 
agreement  to  this  effect  must  be  made  beforehand).  Provisions  should  be 
taken  as  there  is  no  inn  at  Galera.  —  In  May  and  June,  the  bathing-season  at 
Vicarello,  the  traffic  is  brisker.  —  Bracciano  is  OVs  H.  from  Gerveteri  (p.  392). 

Beyond  La  Storta  (p.  390)  we  follow  the  Via  Clodiaj  the  old  pave- 
ment of  which  is  seen  at  intervals.  On  the  roadside  Is  the  entrance 
to  the  subterranean  conduit  of  the  Acqua  Paola  (p.  321),  which  de- 
scends from  the  lake  of  Bracciano.  On  the  left,  about  5  M.  from  La 
Storta,  appears  the  church  of  8.  Maria  di  Cesareo ;  1/2  M.  farther  is  the 
OsUria  Nuova. 

Visitors  to  Galera  leave  the  carriage  here,  and  follow  the  footpath 
leading  to  the  left  towards  several  large  farms.  At  the  point  where  the 
tower  of  the  above-mentioned  church  comes  in  sight,  we  quit  the  path  and 
traverse  the  meadows  to  the  (5  min.)  Arrone  (see  below),  which  we  cross 
by  a  wooden  bridge.  We  then  ascend  to  the  left  to  the  ruins  of  G-alera. 
This  town  sprang  up  in  the  middle  ages  near  the  ancient  Careiaey  and  was 
at  first  governed  by  powerful  nobles ;  in  1226-1670  it  belonged  to  the  Or- 
sini.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  inhabitants  were  driven 
from  the  place  by  malaria.  It  stands  on  an  abrupt  tufa-rock,  around  which 
flows  the  Arrone^  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano.  The  walls  are  of 
the  11th  and  15th  centuries.  Two  churches  with  their  towers,  the  palace 
of  the  Orsini,  and  many  houses  are  recognizable,  all  densely  overgrown 
with  ivy  and  creepers- 

Beyond  the  Osteria  Nuova  the  Arrone  is  soon  reached.  A  road 
to  the  right  then  diverges  to  AngulUara  (p.  392).  The  country  con- 
tinues dreary.  About  3  M.  before  Bracciano  is  reached,  the  Lake  of 
Bracciano  becomes  visible,  with  Trevignano  and  Rocca  Bomana, 
the  highest  point  (2020  ft.)  of  the  surrounding  range  of  hills.  The 
beautiful  lake,  the  Lacus  Sabatinus  of  antiquity,  is  20  M.  in  circum- 
ference, and  lies  nearly  500  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  Its  circular  form 
and  the  heights  encircling  it  indicate  that  it  was  once  a  crater.  It  is 
famed  for  its  eels  and  abundance  of  fish,  and  the  slopes  are  well-cul- 
tivated, the  upper  parts  being  wooded,  but  malaria  is  prevalent. 

Near  Bracciano  the  road  divides :  the  upper  branch,  to  the  left, 
leads  to  the  Capuchin  monastery ;  the  other  to  the  right,  to  the  town. 
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Brae«iaiio  (Loe,  Sahatio,  R.  1  fr.,  good;  Alb,  ddla  Posta),  a 
modern  town  with  2200inliab.,  has  seyeral  iron-works  in  the  vi- 
cinity. The  ^CastUy  erected  by  the  Orsini  in  the  15th  cent,,  now 
the  property  of  Prince  Odescalchi,  is  very  interesting,  and  its  towers 
and  fortifications  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  a  mediaBval 
stronghold.  It  is  said  on  this  account  to  have  riveted  the  attention 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1832  far  more  powerfully  than  the  mins  of 
antiquity.  The  interior,  with  its  fine  court,  is  being  restored.  The 
view  from  the  tower,  extending  over  the  beautiful  lake  to  Trevig- 
nano  and  Anguillara,  with  Soracte  and  the  Sabine  Mts.  in  the  back- 
ground, is  remarkably  fine. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  from  Bracciano  to  Trevignano 
(6  M.).  The  road  skirts  the  lake.  After  ls/4  M.  a  path  ascends  to  the  left 
to  the  OA 1^'-)  ol^  church  of  the  martyrs  SS.  Marco,  Marciano,  and  liberato, 
erected,  as  the  inscription  states,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  TiUa  named 
Pausilypon^  and  affording  a  fine  view.  In  the  vicinity  stood  Forum  Clodii^ 
from  which  inscriptions  and  other  relics  are  preserved.  Pedestrians  may 
regain  the  road  to  Vicarello  by  another  forest-path.  —  Yicarello  is  4  M. 
from  Bracciano.  The  baths,  */«  H.  from  the  road,  with  a  hot  sulphureous 
spring,  are  the  Aquae  Apollinares  of  antiquity.  A  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  they  were  held  was  afforded  in  1S52  by  the  discovery  of  great  num- 
bers of  coins  and  votive  offerings ,  most  of  which  are  now  in  the  Museo 
Kircheriano  (p.  167 ;  others  in  the  Vatican,  p.  309).  Owing  to  the  malaria, 
the  bathing  season  is  not  prolonged  beyond  the  early  part  of  summer.  — 
By  the  road  are  seen  many  remains  of  'opus  reticulatum\  belonging  to 
vUlas  of  the  imperial  epoch.  Trevignano^  occupying  the  site  of  the  Etrus- 
can town  of  Sabatet  which  fell  early  into  oblivion,  formerly  the  property 
of  the  Orsini,  now  that  of  the  Del  Drago,  is  a  poor  village.  Roman  remains 
very  scanty.  In  the  principal  church  two  pictures  of  the  school  of  Perugino. 
The  ruined  castle  above  the  village  commands  a  fine  view ;  its  destruction 
was  due  to  Csesar  Boi^a. 

A  bridle-path  leads  hence  in  li/a  hr.  to  Sufri  (p.  76),  another  in  about 
3  hrs.  to  Anguillara,  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  once  powerful  counts  of  that 
name,  on  the  S.E.  bank  of  the  lake.  If  the  wind  be  favourable  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  cross  the  lake  from  Trevignano  by  boat.  From  Anguillara  to 
Bracciano  an  uninteresting  route  of  6-6V<  M. 

Gjbbe. 

Cerveteri,  the  ancient  Ca^re,  may  be  visited  from  Rome  in  one  day. 
The  first  train  should  be  taken  as  far  as  Palo  (p.  8;  express  in  1  hr..  fares 
6  fr.,  4  fr.  20  c;  slow  train  in  i»/4  hr.,  5  fr.  45,  3  fr.  80,  2  fr.  45c.); 
thence  in  I1/4  hr.  to  Cerveteri,  where  a  stay  of  5  hrs.  may  be  made,  leaving 
time  to  regain  Rome  by  the  afternoon  train.  At  Palo  a  carriage  may  be 
obtained  from  the  coadi-hirer  Francescone. 

It  is  necessary  to  inform  the  Sindaco  of  Cerveteri  of  the  intended  visit 
a  day  or  two  beforehand,  as  otherwise  the  custodian  with  the  key  may 
not  be  forthcoming.  —  After  two  or  three  days  of  rain  the  graves  are  filled 
with  water. 

Cerveteri  (^Cafi-Reataurant,  near  the  gate,  moderate ;  the  land- 
lord provides  guides  and  carriages  to  the  tombs),  the  Caere  of  anti- 
quity, originally  named  Agylla  (Phcsnician,  'circular  city'),  a  place 
of  very  remote  origin,  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Etruscans, 
and  curled  on  an  extensive  commerce  from  its  harbours  Pyrgoa  (S. 
Severa,  p.  7)  and  Alnum  (Palo).  At  the  same  time  it  always  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  Rome,  and  in  B.C.  351  it  was  incor- 
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porated  with  the  Roman  state.  It  was  a  prosperous  place  in  the  leign 
of  Trajan,  and  continued  to  flourish  down  to  the  13th  cent,  at  the 
]>eginning  of  which  it  was  abandoned  by  Its  inhabitants,  who  founded 
Cere  NiwvOj  3  M.  distant,  the  present  Cert.  A  number  of  them,  at  an 
uncertain  date,  afterwards  returned  to  Csere  Yetere,  whence  the  name 
Cerveteri.  The  present  town  (GOOinhab.),  belonging  to  the  Ruspoli, 
occupies  but  a  small  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  was 
3  M.  in  eircumference.  Numerous  tombs  have  been  discorvered  here 
since  1829.  In  the  middle  ages  Cerveteri  was  surrounded  with  a 
battlemented  wall,  and  had,  as  now,  only  one  entrance.  Part  of  the 
walls  and  several  towers  are  still  well  preseryed  and  give  a  pictur- 
esque air  to  the  town,  especially  on  the  N.E.  side,  where  the  old 
baronial  chateau  is  situated. 

The  only  point  of  interest  for  the  tourist  is  the  Nbcbopolis, 
which  may  be  visited  in  3-4  hrs.,  with  a  guide  (see  p.  392;  1  pers. 
2  fr,,  2  pers.  3  fr.,  a  party  in  proportion).  Some  of  the  tombs  are 
clustered  together  and  hewn  in  the  rock,  while  others  stand  alone 
in  conical  mounds  or  tumuli.  They  are  not  nearly  so  well  preserved 
as  those  of  Corneto  (p.  6),  and  hardly  a  trace  of  painting  remains. 
Most  of  them  lie  on  the  hill  opposite  the  town,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  gorge.  The  more  important  tombs  are  those  marked  No.  5, 
6,  and  7,  below. 

1.  Gkotta  dsllb  Sbdib  b  Scddi,  so  called  from  two  seats  and  several 
shields  hewn  in  the  rock,   consists   of  an  ante-room  and  five  chambers. 

2.  Gbotta  dbl  Tkiclihio,  with  faded  paintings  representing  a  banquet. 

3.  Grotta  della  Bblla  Abghitettuka,  with  two  chambers,  supported  by 
pillars.  4.  Gbotta  dbllb  Ubnb,  with  tliree  marble  sarcophagi,  o.  Gbotta 
OBLLE  IscBizioNi,  or  DE^  Tabquinii,  with  two  chambers,  borne  by  pillars, 
contains  numerous  inscriptions  with  the  name  of  Tarchnas  (Lat.  Tarqtiinius), 
thus  apparently  corroborating  the  tradition  that  the  Boman  kings  were  of 
Etruscan  origin.  6.  Gbotta  dbi  Bassobilibvi,  excavated  in  1850,  the  best 
preserved  and  most  interesting  of  all.  At  the  head  of  the  flight  of  steps 
are  two  lionesses  as  guardians  of  the  tomb.  The  two  pillars  supporting 
the  roof,  and  the  v^alls  above  the  niehes  are  decorated  with  various  bas- 
reliefs  of  instruments ,  weapons ,  and  objects  of  domestic  life,  partly  in 
stucco,  partly  hewn  in  the  tufa-rock,  and  mostly  painted. 

On  the  road  to  Palo  lies:  7.  Gbotta  Bboulini-Galabbi ,  opened  in 
1829,  a  tomb  of  great  antiquity  and  now  very  dilapidated.  The  roof  is 
vaulted  by  means  of  the  gradual  approach  of  the  lateral  walls  to  each 
other,  instead  of  on  the  arch-principle.  The  yield  of  this  tomb ,  now  in 
the  Gregorian  Museum  (pp.  307-310),  was  very  considerable,  consisting  of  a 
bed,  a  four-wheeled  chariot,  shields,  tripods,  vessels  of  bronze,  an  iron  altar, 
figures  of  clay,  silver  goblets,  and  golden  trinkets  once  worn  by  the  de- 
ceased, all  found  in  the  small  chambers  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  vaulted 
passage.  —  Fully  1/2  M.  from  this  is  situated  another  tomb,  opened  in  1850, 
and  still  containing  the  vases ,  vessels,  and  other  objects  then  discovered. 

Besides  these,  there  are  manv  other  tombs  (e.g.  Orotta  Torleniit,  the 
first  chamber  of  which  contains  54  recesses  for  the  dead). 

6.  The  Sea-Coast  of  Latdum. 

Communication  with  the  sea  was  of  far  greater  importance  to  ancient 
than  to  modem  Borne,  and  its  former  facility  contributed  much  to  the 
proud  rank  held  by  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Vast  harbours  and  other 
structures  were  accordingly  founded  at  the  estuary  of  the  Tiber.    The  coast 
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was  a  favoarite  resort  of  the  wealthy  Romana,  as  the  numerous  villas  testify; 
but  it  is  now  desolate,  and  is  skirted  by  a  broad  belt  of  forest  (maccbia), 
where  the  malaria  in  summer  is  peculiarly  pestilential.  Lofty  sand-hills, 
extending  to  the  8.  beyond  the  Pontine  Marshes,  bound  the  whole  coast. 

POBTO.     FrUMICINO.     OSTIA.. 

Fboh  Bokjb  to  Fiumicimo.  21  M.,  railway  in  about  IVs  lu*.  (3  fr.  86, 

2  fr.  70,  1  fr.  75  c. ;  there  and  oack,  including  a  bath  in  the  sea,  4  fr.  80, 

3  fr.  76  c).  Express  trains  do  not  stop  at  Ponte  Gtalera.  —  The  excursion 
from  Fiumicino  to  Ostia  and  Castei  Fisano  takes  5-6  hrs.  there  and  back, 
on  foot.  By  carriage  it  is  most  conveniently  made  direct  from  Rome  (one- 
horse  carr.  20,  two  horse  25-30  fr.,  and  driver^s  fee).  Lunch  should  be 
brought  and  the  beautiful  cella  of  the  temple  at  Ostia  or  the  woods  at 
Castel  Fasano  may  be  chosen  as  a  resting-place.  There  is  no  inn  at 
Castel  Fusano. 

The  railway  describes  a  circuit  round  the  town  (p.  8).  5Y2  M. 
Roma  8,  Paolo  (p.  8),  the  junction  for  the  line  from  Trasteyere 
(p.  115).  —  9^2  M.  Magliana.  Close  to  the  station,  on  the  hill  to 
the  right,  is  the  Vigna  Ceccardlij  the  site  of  the  sacred  Gfrove  of  the 
Arvaleay  a  brotherhood  ( *f  rat  res  Arvales')  of  very  ancient  Latin  origin, 
founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  sons  of  Acca  Larentla,  the 
foster-mother  of  Romulus. 

The  ancient  foundations  on  which  the  Casino  of  the  vigna  rests  are 
said  to  belong  to  the  circular  temple  of  the  Dea  Bia,  which  lay  in  the 
middle  of  the  grove.  Fragments  of  the  records  of  the  society  during  the 
imperial  period,  engraved  on  stone,  have  been  discovered.  In  the  plain 
below  the  grove  (on  the  other  side  of  the  road)  there  are  remidns  of  a 
rectangular  building,  with  a  hall  enclosed  by  rows  of  columns.  —  Higher 
up  the  hill  lay  an  ancient  Christian  burial-place,  where  remains  of  an 
oratory  of  Pope  Damasus  I.  have  been  discovered.  Adjacent  is  the  entrance 
(closed)  to  the  small  Catacombs  of  8t.  Oenerota  whidi  are  interesting  for 
their  primitive  construction  and  excellent  preservation. 

About  Vs  ^*  farther  on,  betwixt  the  road  and  the  river,  is  situated  the 
ruinous  hunting  -  chateau  of  La  MagUana^with  pleasing  Benaissance 
details,  once  a  favourite  retreat  of  Innocent  vIII.,  Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X., 
and  now  the  property  of  the  convent  of  8.  Cecilia  (frescoes  in  the  Palazzo 
dei  Conservator!,  p.  205). 

14  M.  Ponte  Qalera^  see  p.  8.  Carriages  are  changed  here.  The 
branch-line  to  Fiumicino  continues  to  run  westwards. 

18 V2  M.  Porto  was  founded  in  A.D.  103  by  the  Emp.  Trajan 
(Portus  Tra^ani)^  as  the  harbour  constructed  by  Claudius  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  of  Ostia  (p.  395),  which  had  become  choked  up  by  the 
deposits  of  the  Tiber,  had  soon  shared  the  same  fate.  Trajan  also 
formed  a  new  canal  here  (Foaaa  Trajanijj  which  now  forms  the 
main  arm  of  the  Tiber.  Trajan's  seaport ,  which  lay  dose  to  the 
sea,  and  soon  attracted  the  commerce  of  Rome,  is  now  2  M.  distant 
from  it ',  and  the  delta  formed  by  the  riyer  Is  estimated  to  advance 
13  ft.  annually.  The  present  town  consists  of  the  Cathedral  of  8. 
Rufina  (a  modernised  edifice  of  the  10th  cent.),  an  episcopal  PalaeCj 
with  inscriptions  and  antiquities  ,  and  a  Villa  of  Prince  Torlonia. 
The  harbour  of  Trig  an,  a  large  octagonal  basin,  surrounded  by  maga- 
zines ,  Is  now  a  shallow  lake  only.  In  the  meadows  to  the  N.  of 
this ,  the  extent  of  the  harbour  of  Claudius  is  still  traceable. 

21  M.   Fiumioino  (Locanda)  is  a  modem  place.    The  castle, 
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erected  in  1773  close  to  the  sea,  is  now  y2  M.  distant  from  it.  The 
tower  commands  a  line  view.  —  The  train  runs  hence,  V2^*  farther, 
to  the  8tabilimento  Bagni,  or  sea-bathing  establishment. 

The  laola  Sacra,  situated  between  the  two  arms  of  the  river, 
was  so  named  at  a  very  early  period,  either  from  having  been  the 
site  of  a  heathen  temple,  or  from  having  been  presented  by  Con- 
stantino to  the  Church.  A  good  road  leads  from  Fiumicino  to 
(21/2  M.)  Ostia. 

Oitia  [Osteria  beside  the  fort),  a  poor  village  with  scarcely  100 
inhab.,  was  founded  by  Gregory  lY.  in  830,  several  centuries  after 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  town.  Under  Leo  IV.  (847-56)  the 
Saracens  sustained  a  signal  defeat  here,  which  Raphael  has  represented 


i:  55,560 


in  the  Stanze.  Julius  II.  (1503-13),  when  Cardinal  della  Rovere, 
caused  the  fort  to  be  erected  by  QiuUano  da  SangaUo  in  1483.  The 
town  lost  its  importance  when  Paul  Y.  re-opened  the  right  arm  of 
the  Tiber  at  Porto  in  1612. 

The  pleasing  church  of  S,  Awtaj  from  plans  by  Bacclo  Pintelli 
(or  Meo  del  Caprino?),  was  erected  under  Julius  II.  —  The  CaateUo 
contains  an  unimportant  collection  of  inscriptions  and  relics  from 
the  excavations.    The  hill  affords  a  good  view. 

The  Ostia  of  antiquity ,  founded  by  Ancus  Martins ,  extended 
westwards  along  the  Tiber,  from  the  present  village,  as  far  as  Torre 
Boacciana  (p.  397).  It  was  a  large  commercial  town ,  and  though 
under  Augustus  it  lost  some  of  its  importance  through  the  choking 
up  of  the  harbour  by  the  Tiber ,  it  still  maintained  an  influential 
position.  The  inhabitants  belonged  to  numerous  nationalities  and 
various  religions;  Christianity  also  was  introduced  here  at  an  early 
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period.  The  bishopric  of  Ostia,  according  to  some  acconnts ,  was 
founded  by  the  Apostles  themselyes ,  and  is  still  regarded  with 
great  veneration  by  the  Romish  clergy.  Monica,  the  mother  of  St. 
Augustine,  died  here. 

A  visit  to  the  *RuiN8  of  the  Anoibnt  City  requires  at  least 

2  hrs.  (enquire  at  the  osteria  fox  the  custodian,  who  has  the  keys  of 
the  station  of  the  Yigiles  and  of  the  shrine  of  Mithras ;  fee  for  the 
excursion  2-3  fr.).  The  Tombs j  which  extend  in  a  line  beyond  the 
ancient  Porta  Romana,  are  reached  in  5  min.  from  the  gate.  Most  of 
the  antiquities  found  here  are  now  in  the  Lateran  (pp.  260,  261).  In 

3  min.  the  gate  of  the  old  town  is  reached.  Where  the  xoad  forks,  we 
torn  to  the  right  and  reach  first  the  New  ThermcBj  a  small  edifice  with 
well-preserved  basin  and  numerous  remains  of  mosaic  decorations, 
excavated  in  1891.  —  To  the  W.  lies  the  Barrack  of  the  Firemen 
(^Vigiles;  locked).  This  Is  a  colonnaded  court,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  a  chapel  with  pedestals  for  imperial  statues  and  a  well  preserved 
black  and  white  mosaic  of  a  sacrificial  scene.  Several  other  honorary 
pedestals  erected  by  the  vlgiles  (to  emperors  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cent.) 
stand  in  the  court.  The  other  rooms  seem  to  have  served  as  the  guard- 
room and  dwelling  rooms.  Various  figures  and  inscriptions  are 
scratched  on  the  walls.  —  Farther  on  is  the  Forum,  excavated  in 
1880-81,  a  square  structure,  each  side  of  which  was  265  ft.  long, 
and  which  was  surrounded  with  colonnades.  The  portico  on  the  S. 
contained  marble  columns,  the  others  brick  columns  encased  in 
stucco.  At  a  later  period  the  colonnades  were  divided  into  a  series  of 
small  chambers  (best  seen  at  the  S.E.  comer),  which  served  as  the 
offices  of  various  Collegia  or  guilds,  such  as  the  lumberers  who  con- 
veyed timber  to  Rome  and  the  boatmen  of  Terracina.  In  the  centre 
of  the  forum  is  the  substructure  of  a  Templum  'm  antis\  80  ft.  long 
and  35  ft.  wide.  The  walls  are  in  a  very  ruinous  condition  and  have 
been  almost  entirely  stripped  of  their  marble  lining,  while  the  altar 
has  experienced  a  similar  fate.  Adjoining  the  S.  colonnade  of  the 
forum  is  the  rear-wall  of  the  Theatre,  of  which  considerable  remains 
of  both  stage  and  auditorium  are  extant.  This  edifice,  built  in  the 
early  imperial  period,  perhaps  by  M.  Agrippa,  was  restored  by  Sep- 
timius  SeveruB  in  196-7,  and  again,  in  a  very  imperfect  and  hasty 
manner,  in  the  4th  or  5th  century.  Numerous  marble  bases  with 
inscriptions,  brought  firom  the  forum,  were  used  in  the  last  restora- 
tion, but  have  again  been  taken  out.  —  An  ancient  street  leads  from 
the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Forum,  immediately  to  the  right  in  which 
are  the  foundations  of  three  small  Temples,  all  exactly  alike.  In  one 
of  these  the  altar  is  still  extant  with  the  inscription  Veneri  sacrum. 
Behind  is  a  well-preserved  Shrine  of  Mithras  (locked),  with  stone 
benches  for  the  worshippers ;  upon  it  is  a  mosaic  with  figures  of  the 
gods  of  the  seven  planets,  etc.  —  "We  then  follow  a  street  between 
private  buildings  and  turn  to  the  left  to  the  modem  Casino  del  Sale. 
Hence  a  well-preserved  and  fine  ancient  street  (50  ft.  wide),  with 
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rows  of  pillars  on  each  side,  leads  to  a  handsome  and  conspicnons 
Temple,  the  only  edifice  of  ancient  Ostia  that  remained  nneovered 
by  the  earth  throughout  the  middle  ages.  The  cella,  of  admirable 
masonry,  is  well  preserved ;  the  threshold  consists  of  a  single  block 
of  African  marble,  16  ft.  in  length.  The  vaulted  substructures  con- 
tain the  receptacles  for  the  sacred  vessels  (favissae). 

Farther  tp  the  Q.  (10  min.)  is.  the  shrine  of  the  Magna  Mater,  an  ir- 
regular quadrangular  structure  with  a  colonnade  on  each  side,  where  the 
statue  of.  Atthis.  mentioned  at  p.  !261  was  found.  A  little  farther  to  Oie 
S.  is  the  ancient  road  to  LaureQtujn,  where  a  number  of  graves  and  co- 
lumbaria (p.  248)  have  been  discovered. 

We  retrace  our  steps  to  the  Casino  del  Sale  and  skirt  the  river 
through  the  ruins  of  ancient  Magazines,  some  of  the  walls  of  which 
project  into  the  stream,  proving  that  its  course  has  altered  since 
antiquity.  Here  we  observe  a5tof«CAam6«r,  with  thirty  earthen  jars 
for  keeping  wine,  oil,  and  grain,  imbedded  in  the  floor.  —  A  few 
min.  to  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  a  sumptuous  Private  Mansion 
(groundlessly  named  Palaxzo  Imperiale),  witfi  columns  of  cipollino. 
"Within  are  extensive  Thermae,  fine  mosaics  (now  in  the  Vatican), 
and  a  small  Mithraeum.  —  We  return  to  the  river,  and  proceed  to-, 
wards  the  Torre  Boacciana,  which  approximately  marks  the  position 
of  the  ancient  Tiber  mouth,  and  commands  a  wide  prospect  (ascent 
difficult).  By  the  river  are  some  remains  of  vaulted  structures  belong- 
ing to  the  harbour,  and  known  as  the  Emporium.  —  From  the  Torre 
Boacciana  we  return  to  the  Castello  of  Ostia  in  1/2  ^^' 

The  return  from  Ostia  to  Borne  may  be  made  direct  by  the  high-road 
(15  M.)-  The  road  is  carried  by  an  embankment  across  the  Btagno  di  Ostia 
a  marsh  that  has  yielded  salt  ever  since  the  period  of  the  Icings.  It  then 
runs  through  a  growth  of  underwood  (Macchia  di  Ostia)  and  crosses  the 
hills  of  Becima  to  the  (6^/2  M.)  Osteria  di  Malctfede,  where  a  road  diverges 
to  the  right  to  Tor  Paterno.  Thence  it  continues  not  far  from  the  Tiber 
to  the  Osteria  del  Poniicello,  where  it  joins  the  Via  Laurentina.  Continua- 
tion of  the  road  to  Bome,  see  pp.  352,  860. 

An  attractive  road  leads  from  Ostia  to  (8/4  M.)  Castel  Fusano, 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  pine-forest.  It  was  erected  by  the  Mar- 
chese  Sacchetti  in  the  16th  cent.,  and  fortified  against  pirates,  and  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Chigi,  who  leased  it  in  1888  to  the  royal  fam- 
ily (permesso  as  for  theQuirinal,  pp.  126,  127).  A  pleasant  road,  with 
an  ancient  pavement  of  basalt,  leads  hence  to  the  sea,  1^2  ^*  distant. 

From  Castel  Fusano  to  Tor  Paterno^  a  farm  near  the  ancient  Laurenium, 
6  M.  Thence  we  may  follow  the  road  via  (5  M.)  (kutel  Porziano,  a  royal 
hunting-lodge  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Vifus  Augustanus,  to  (4i/2  M.)  the 
Osteria  di  Malafede  (see  above),  or  walk,  with  guide,  to  (iV?  M.)  Pratica, 
an  insignificant  village  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lavinium. 

About  6  M.  from  Pratica  and  11  M.  from  Albano  lies  Ardea,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Rutuli,  one  of  the  few  towns  of  Latium  which  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  avoided  on  account  of  the  malaria. 
Early  deserted  for  this  reason,  Ardea  has  preserved,  especially  in  its  forti- 
fications, a  more  antique  appearance  than  any  other  Latin  town.  The 
wretched  modern  village  (150  inhab.)  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  citadel 
on  a  hill  with  artificially  precipitous  sides.  There  are  remains  of  massive 
walls  of  different  periods  at  various  places;  on  the  B.  two  ramparts  with 
ditches,  several  hundred  yards  long,  like  the  wall  of  Servins  at  Rome. 
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Amzio.  Nbttuno. 

RuLiiAT  to(36M.)^Mioin  i^J,-2hn.  (taiea  6fr.  60,  4 ft. 60, 
3  fr.  15  c,  ratium  9  fr.  60,  6  fr.  66,  4  fr.  60  c.)  Stations:  Sa/^  M. 
Ciampino  (p.  380)i  18  M.  Ceechina  (p.  384);  26' /j  M.  Carroceto; 
36  H.  Aruio;  38  M.  Neltuno. 

Anno.  —  HaUU:  ■Qb,  HBt,  dk>  SiatHEB,  on  tba  cout  midway  be- 
tween Aniio  ind  Ihe  Villa  Boreheae,  E.  2-3,  L.  >/.,  A.  '/<,  B.  H/.,  d«j.  3i^ 
D.  5  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  8-l0,  omn.  i/,  ft.;  ■itssaao  Miuho,  iboiB 
tbe  precediiig,  on  tbe  otber  side  of  the  nllnay,  B.  3-4,  L.  >li,  A.  '/t,  B.  i, 
iij.  aVi,  D.  31/,  Cboth  iDcl.  wine),  pena.  8-10,  oum.  '!,  ft.  —  Traiitria 
TuTcoUo,  at  the  harbonr,  —  TllTkM  Aputmenti  in  the  leuon  »t  nijnj  ol 
the  new  tUIu. 

CurlagA  with  one  horae  to  Vetluno  for  1^3  pera.  l^fr,,  each  addit,  pera. 
2D  c.  more.  —  Ounlboi  3S  c. 

BaHti  in  the  hBrbonr,  1-3  pere.  li/ifr.  per  bt.j  each  additional  peraon 


the  Romuia  daring  the  batlilng-aeaeou  [June,  Jnly,  and  Angmt), 
in  epite  of  its  liability  to  tevei,  occnpies  the  site  of  tbe  ancient 
Anfium.    Pop.  2000. 

.dRliHffl,  the  capitel  of  (he  Volaci,  and  a  proiperoiu  aeaporl  at  so 
earlj  period,  the  place  where  CorioUnoB  songhl  refuge  wben  baniahed 
from  Kome  in  B.  C.  190  and  where  he  died  atler  sparing  Rome  at  the  Inter- 
cession of  his  mother,  was  compelled  in  468  to  succnmb  to  the  Komans. 


(All.  lY.  8).     The  emperors 
(Caligula,  Olandioe,  Hero), 
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The  station  lies  close  to  the  Piazia,  and  a  few  paces  from  the 
harbour.  The  latter  is  small,  and  as  it  opens  to  the  S.,  is  in  con- 
tinual danger  of  being  sanded  up.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  mole 
may  be  seen  opposite,  in  the  direction  of  Nettuno,  near  the  bathing- 
establishment. 

A  pretty  walk  leads  to  the  Areo  MutOy  turning  to  the  right  from 
the  lighthouse  (Faro)  and  descending  to  the  beach  beyond  a  solitary 
column.  The  promontory  is  pierced  with  antique  passages,  belong- 
ing to  a  large  Yilla,  which  was,  perhaps,  built  by  one  of  the  emp- 
erors. Picturesque  view  of  the  ruin-strewn  beach. 

Close  by  the  town  itself  is  the  Villa  Albani,  commanding  pretty 
-views  from  its  neglected  grounds ;  we  reach  it  by  ascending  from 
the  Piazza,  crossing  the  rails  in  the  Via  della  Gapltale.  and  then 
turning  to  the  right.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  Villa  Corsini  or 
Mencacei  (usually  inaccessible)  Continuing  along  the  Via  della 
Capitale  and  ascending  the  hill  straight  in  front,  we  come  upon  the 
remains  of  an  antique  wall.   Fine  survey  of  the  town  and  sea. 

The  BAiiiWAT  FBOM  Anzio  to  Nbttuno  (see  below;  in  6  min., 
fares  35,  20  c.)  follows  the  high-road  (1  i/gM.).  Adjoining  the  rail- 
way signal-box  No.  31  is  the  side-entrance  to  the  — 

Villa  Borghese  (main  entrance  opposite  the  Casino  generally 
closed),  which  is  surrounded  by  fine  shady  trees.  When  occupied 
by  the  family  the  villa  can  be  visited  only  with  a  special  permesso, 
to  be  obtained  at  the  Pal.  Borghese  (p.  178)  in  Rome.  The  casino 
is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Arx ;  and  fragments  of  col- 
umns, capitals ,  and  other  remains  have  been  found  here  at  various 
points.  An  alley  of  trees  (Olmata)  ascends  from  the  S.  exit  of  the 
villa  to  the  little  Casino  Soffrediniy  which  affords  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  Anzio  and  Nettuno.  —  From  the  gate  of  the  viUa  toNettuno, 
1/3  M. 

Nettuno  (Alb.  ^  Bist,  Ferocij  tolerable ;  Trattoria  della  Ferrovia), 
a  small  place  with  about  1900  inhab.,  which  depends  for  its  interest 
on  its  picturesque  situation,  is  said  to  have  been  once  a  settlement 
of  the  Saracens.  The  native  costume  of  the  women  is  picturesque, 
but  it  is  now  worn  only  on  holidays. 

A  coast-road  leads  from  Nettuno  to  (7^^  M.)  Asturtk,  where  there  are 
numerous  remains  of  Roman  villas,  and  where  Cicero  also  once  possessed 
a  villa.  A  tower,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  belonged  to 
a  castle  in  which  prince  Conrttdin  qf  BuxAia  vainly  sought  refuge  with 
Jaeopo  Frangipani  after  the  battle  of  Scurcola  in  1268. 
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List 

of  the  most  important  Artists  mentioned  in  the  Handbook,  with  a 
note  of  the  schools  to  which  they  belong. 

Abbreviations:  A.  =  architect,  P.  =  painter,  S.  =  sculptor ;  ca.  = 
circa,  abont;  Bel.  =  Bolognese,  Ferr.  s  Ferrarese,  Flem.  =  Flemish, 
Flor.  =  Florentine,  Fr.  =  French,  Lom.  =  Lombard,  Bom.  =  Boman,  etc. 

The  Arabic  nnmerals  enclosed  within  brackets  refer  to  the  art-notices 
throughout  the  Handboolc,  the  Boman  figures  to  the  Introduction. 


Agoraeritos,  Ghreek  8.,  pupil  of  Phi- 
dias, ca.  436-424  B.C. 

Albani(Albano). Franc,  Bol.P.,  1578- 
1660. 

Atberti^  Leon  Bait,^  Flor.  A.,  140&-72. 
-  (Ixi). 

Alcamene*.  Greek  8.,  pupil  of  Phi- 
dias, ca.  430898  B.C. 

Al/ani.  Domenieo  di  Ftiri$,  Umbr.  P., 
1488- ca.  1536.  —  (80). 

Algardi,  Al.^  Bol.S.,  A,  1592-1654. 

Aliente  (Ant.  Vauilaeehi)^  Umbr.  and 
Ven.  P.,  second  half  of  16th  cent. 

Allegriy  Ani.^  see  Correggio. 

Alloriy  Ah,  Flor.  P.,  1535-1607. 

— ,  Critto/anc  (foro).  Flor.  P.,  1677- 
1621. 

Alunno,  Jfieeolb.  see  FoUgno. 

Amerighi^  see  daravaggio,  Mich. 

AmmanaH^  Bart.^  Flor.  A.,  S.,  1511-92. 

Angelieo  da  FietoU,  Fra  Oiov..  Flor. 
P.,  1387-1455. 

AnguxBtola,  Sofonisba,  Grem.  P.,  1539- 
1625. 

Apelles,  Greek  P.,  356-308  B.C.  — 
(xlv). 

Amol/o  di  Oambio,  see  Camfno. 

Arpino^  il  Cavaliere  d'  (Oius.  Cetari)^ 
Bom.  P.,  ca.  1560-1640.  —  (Ixx). 

Boetccto,  see  Oaulli. 

BandiMlU,  Baeeio^  Flor.  S.,  1498-1560. 

Barbarelli,  Oiorgto^  see  Cfiorgione. 

Barbieri,  see  Ouereino. 

Barile,  Ant.  (1453-1516)  and  Oiov. 
(d.  1529),  Sien.  wood-carvers. — (24). 

Bama  or  Bema.  Sien.  P.,  d.  1381.  — 
(24). 

Baroceio^  Federigo,  Bom.  P.,  imitator 
of  Correggio,  1528-1612.  —  (100). 

BarfolOy  Taddeo  di^  see  Taddeo. 

Bartolo  di  Fredi,  see  Fredi. 

Bartolo,  Domenieo  di,  see  Domenieo. 

Bartolommeo  della  Porta,  Fra,  Flor. 
P.,  1475-1517. 

Baesano,  Franc,  (da  Ponte),  the  Youn- 
ger, son  of  JacopOjVen.P.,  1548-90. 


BassanOy^  Jaeopo  (da  Ponte),  Ven.  P., 

Batonif  Pompeo,  Bom.  P.,  1708-1787. 
Bazzi,  Oiov.  Ant.,  see  Soaotna. 
B&ceafumi^  Domenieo.  Sien.  P.,  I486- 

1551.  —  (24). 
Bellini,  Giovanni,  Ven.  P.,  1426-1516. 
Benvenuto  di  Oiovanni,   Sien.  P.,   d. 

1517.  -  (24). 
Berehem  (Berghem),    Claae  Pietersz, 

Ehitch  P.,  1620-1688. 
Berettini,  Pietro,  see  Cortona. 
Bema  of  8iena.  see  Barna. 
Bernini,  Oiov.  Lorenzo,  Bom.  A.,  S., 

1589-1680.  —  (Ixxl). 
Bigordi,  see  Okirlemdajo. 
Boedat,  Greek  S.,  son  of  Lysippus.  — 

(xlv). 
Bologna,  Oiov.  da,    or    Otambologna 

(Jean  de  BouUogne  of  Douai),  S., 

1524-1608. 
BoUraffio,  Oiov.  Ant..  Mil.  P.,  pupil 

of  Leonardo,  1467-1516. 
Bonfigli,  see  Buonfigli. 
Bonifatio  the  Elder  (  Veronese),  d.  1540, 

the  Younger,  d.  1553,  the  Youngest, 

ca.  1556-79,  Ven.  P. 
Bonvidno,  see  Moretio. 
Bordone,  Paris,  Ven.  P.,  ca.  1500-70. 
Borgognone,  Ambrogio,  da  Fossano, 

Mil.  P.,  1455?-1524?. 
Borromini,  Frane.,  Bom.  A.,  S.,  1599- 

1667.  —  (Ixx). 
Botticelli,  Al.  or  Sandro(Al.  Filipepi), 

Flor.  P.,  1446-1510.  —  (Ixi). 
Bramante,  Donato,  Umb.,  Mil.,  and 

Bom.A.,1444-1514.  —  (Ixiii.— Comp. 

also  the  Index,  under  'Bome'). 
Bregno,  Andrea,  Lom.  and  Bom.  S., 

1421-1606. 
Bril,  Paul,  Flem.  P.,  1556-1626. 
Bronzino,  Angelo,  Flor.  P.,  1502-72. 
Buonarroti,  see  Michael  Angelo. 
Buonfigli    (or   Bonfigli),    Benedetto, 

Umbr.  P.,  ca.  1420-c.  1496.  —  (49). 
Buontalenti,   Bern.,  Flor.  A.,  1536- 

1608. 
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QiUfMcei  (Canlcusi).  GtUdo.  Bol.  P., 

ieOl-1681. 
Caftor*,  Faolo^  see  Veronese, 
Canurino,  Ttno  da,  Sien.  P.,  d.  1339. 
Cafnl^ideo,  Luea,  Gen.  P.,  1527-86. 
Cambio,  Amol/o  du  Flor.  A.,  S.,  1240- 

1311. 
Campagnoj  OirolamOy  Yen.  S.,  pupil 

of  Jac.  Sansoyino,  1562-1623. 
Cammeeini,  Vine.,  Bom.  P.,  1T73-18U. 
CaneUetto  (Antonio  Canale),  Yen.  P., 

1697-1768. 
CankuH,  see  Cagnacd. 
Canova,  Antonio,  8.,  1757-1832. 
Caprino,  Amadeo  or  Meo  del.  Bom. 

A.,  1430-1501. 
Caracei,  see  Canned' 
Caravagffio,  MtehelangeloAmeriahi  da, 

Lomb.  and  Bom.  P.,  1569-1609.  — 

(Ixx). 
— ,  PolidOro  Cdldara  da.   Bom.  P., 

1496-1643. 
Cardi,  LvAgi,  see  Oigoli, 
Carpi,  Oirol.  da,  Fcrr.  P.,  1501-68(?). 
Carraed,  AgoeHno,  Bol.  P..  1568-1601. 
— ,  Annibale,   brother   oi   Agostino, 

Bol.  P.,  1560-1609.  —  (Ixxi). 
— ,  Lodovieo,  Bol.  P.,  1566-1619. 
CarrMoeiy  see  Pontormo, 
CavalKni,  Pletro,   Bom.  P.  and  mo- 

saioiflt,  14tb  cent.  —  (Ix). 
CelUni,  Senoenuto,  Flor.  S.  and  gold- 

smiUi,  1500-72. 
CepMsodoiut   the    Elder,   Qreek    8. 

(father  of  Praxiteles).  —  (xliv). 
— ,  the  Younger,  Greek  8.,  son  of  Prax- 
iteles. —  (liv). 
Cignani.  Carlo,  Bol.  P.,  1628-1719. 
CigoK  (LvAgi  Cardi  da),  Flor.  P.,  1559- 

1613. 
dmabue,  Giwt.,  Flor.  P.,  1240? -1302?. 
dreignami,  see  Pomarando. 
du^gni,  Bernardo  di  Fiero,  Flor.  S., 

Claude  le  Lorrain  (  Oellie),  French  P., 

1600^. 
Clooio,  Don  Qiuilio,  P.  of  miniatures, 
.    pupil  of  Giulio  Bomano,  1498-1678. 
ComeUue,  Peter  v.,   Germ.  P.,  1788- 

1867.  -1  axxi). 
Correggio(  Antonio  Attegri  da),  Parm. 

P.,  1494?-1684. 
Cortona,  Pietro  (Berettini)  da,  Flor. 

A.,  P.,  1696-1669.  —  (46). 
Coemaii,  the.  Bom.  S.  and  mosaidsts, 

13th  cent.  —  (Ux). 
CoxearelU,  Oiac.,  Slen.  A.,  S.,  1463- 

1616. 
Credit  Loremodi,  Flor.  P.,  1469-1637. 
CreetLBom,,  da  Paeeignano,  Flor.  P., 

1660-1638. 
CrivelU,  Carlo,  Pad.  and  Yen.  P.,  ca. 

1468-93. 

Baxdkkbb.  Italy  U.  11th  Edit. 


Halmata,  Giov.,  Bom.  S.,  ca.  1470-80. 
David y  Gerard,  Dutch  P.,  d.  1623. 
Dold,  Carlo,  Flor.  P.,  1616-86. 
Dotneniehino     (Domenieo    Zampieri), 

Bol.  P.,  1681-1641.  —  Ox^). 
Domenieo  di  Bctrtolo,  Sien.  P.,  middle 

of  15th  cent.  —  (24). 
Domenieo  di  Parte  Alfani,  see  Alfani. 
DonateUo  (Donate  di  Nieeolb  di  Betti 

Bardi),  Flor.  8.,  1386-1466. 
Doseo  Doeei  (Giov.  di  Nieeolo  Lutero), 

Ferr.  P.,  ca.  1479-1542. 
Ducdot  AgosUno  d'Antonio  di,  Flor. 

S.,  A.,  1418-  after  1481. 
Duedo  di  Buonineegna,  Sien.  P.,  ca. 

1286-1320.  —  (24). 
Ditqueenoy.  Frane,  Dutch  and  Bom.  6., 

1694-16U. 
D^rer,  Atbr.,  Germ.  P.,  1471-1528. 
Dffck,  Ant.  van,  Flem.  P.,  pupil  of 

Bubens,  1599-1641. 

EtMsMo  di  8.  Giorgio,  Umbr.  P.,  ca. 
1500.  —  (60). 

Euthyeratee,  Greek  S.,  son  of  Lysippus. 
—  (xlv). 

EutyeMdee,  Greek  S.,  pupil  of  Ly- 
sippus. —  (xlv). 

Tahriano,  Gentile  da,  Umbr.  P.,  ca. 

1370-1450.  —  (49). 
Federighi,  Ant.  (de'  Tolomd),   Sien. 

A.,  S.,  ca.  1420-90. 
Ferrari,  Gaudentio,  Pied,  and  Lom. 

P.,  1471? -1546. 
Ftammingo,  Arrigo,  of  Malines,  Bom. 

P.,  d.  1601. 
Fieeole,  Fra  Giovanni  Angeiieo  da,  see 

Angelieo. 
— ,  Minoda,  Flor.  andBom.  S.,1431-84. 
FUarete,  Ant.  (Ant.  Avervlino)^  Flor. 

A.,  8.,  d.  after  1465.  —  (Ixii). 
Fioreneo  di  Lorenzo,   Umbr.  P.,    ca. 

1472-1520.  —  (49). 
FoUgno,  Nice.  (Akmno)  di  Liberatore 

(«a,Umbr.P.,  ca.  1480.1502.- (49.82). 
Fontana,  Carlo,  Bom.  A.,  1634-1714. 

(Ixx). 
— ,  Domenieo,  Bom.  A.,  1543-1607.  — 

(Ixix). 
— ,  Giov,,  brother  of  Domenieo,  Bom. 

A.,  1540-1614. 
Fonte,  Jao.  deUa,  see  Querda. 
Franeeeea,  POro  deUa  (  Pietro  di  Bene- 
detto), Umbr.  Flor.  P.,  b.  1423,  d. 

after  1509.  —  (68,  100). 
IHineeeeo  ( Ceeeo) di  Giorgio  (MarHni), 

Sien.  A.,  S.,  P.,  1439-1503.  —  C28). 
Franda,  Franeeeeo  (Frane,  RaiboUni), 

Bol.  P.,  8.,  1450-1617. 
Franeuea,  Jnnoe..  see  Imola. 
Fredi,  Bartolo  di  Maestro,  Sien.  P., 

imUlO.  -  (24). 
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Fuga.  FerdinandOy  Rom.  A.,  1699-1780. 
F&hrteh,  Jos.,  Qer.  P.,  1800-74. 
Fnngai.  Bernardino.  fc>ien.  P.,  1460- 

1616.  —  (24). 
Furini^  Franc,  Flor.  P.,  1600-49. 

Qaetanoy  Sdp.,  Keap.  P.,  16th  cent. 
GaMei,  Alessandro,  Flor.  A.,  1691- 

1737. 
Garbo,  RaffaeUino  del.  Flor.  P.,  1466- 

1624.  ' 

OarO/alo  (Benvenuio  Tisi  da).  Ferr. 

P.,  1481-1659. 
GaUa^  Bart.  deUa,  Flor.  P.,  d.  1491. 
QauUiy  Giov.  Bait.,  surnamed  il  Ba- 

eiecio.  Bom.  P.,  1639-1709. 
GelUe^  see  Claude  le  Lorrain, 
Gerino  da  Fietoja,    Umbr.  P.,    first 

half  of  16th  cent.  —  (50). 
Ghibertt,  Lor.,  Flor.  8^  1378-1456. 
Ghirlanddjo,   Dom.  (Dom.  Bigordi), 

Flor.  P.,  1449-94.  —  (Ixi). 
— ,  Bidol/o  (R.  Bigordi),  son  of  Dom., 

Flor.  P.,  1483-1561. 
GiamJbologna,  see  Bologna,  Giov.  da. 
Gimignanoy  Vine,  da  San  (Vine.  To- 

magni)/ELom,  P.,  pupil  of  Raphael, 

1490  ?'lu29  ? 
Gioeondo,  Fra,  Veron.  and  Rom.  A., 

1436-1515. 
Giordano,  Luea,  surnamed  Fapreeto, 

Neap.  P.,  ca.  1632-1705. 
Giorgione  (Giorgio  BarbarelU),  Ven. 

P.,  1477?-1510. 
Giotto  (di  Bondone),  Flor.  P.,  A.,  8., 

1276-1337.  —  (Ix). 
Gottdli,  Benozzo,   Flor.  P.,   pupil  of 

Fra  AngeUco,  1420-97. 
Guerdno,  U  (Giov.  Franc.  Barbieri), 

Bol.    and  Rom.  P.,    1590-1666.  — 

(Ixxi). 
Guido  da  Siena,  Sien.  P.,  13th  cent. 

"Kolbein,  JSane,  the  Younger,   Germ. 

P.,  1497-1543. 
Honthortt,  Gerh.  (Oera/rdodellaNotte), 

Flem.  P.,  1590-1668. 

IM,  Sinibaldo,  Umbr.  P.,  first  half  of 

16ih  cent.  —  (60). 
Itndla,  Jnnoeenzo  da  (Jnn,  Francueei), 

Bol.  P.,  1494?- 1550?. 
Jeaia  da  Fiza,  Tusc.  and  Bom.  8., 

ca.  1450. 

Xat^nafMi,  Maria  JngeHea,  Ger.  P., 

1741-1807. 
Koeh,  Jos^h  Ant.,  Ger.  P„  1768-1889. 

iMippuz,  Greeks.,  pupil  of  Lysippus. 

"-  (xlv). 
Landini,  Taddeo,  Flor.  8.,  d.  1594. 


Lanfraneo,  Giov.,  Bol.,  Bom.,  and 

Neap.  P.,  1581-1675. 
Laurana.  Luciano  da,  of  Dalmatia, 

A.,  15tn  cent. 
LeBrun,  (7AaWM, French  P..1619-1690. 
Legroz,  Fierre,  Pr.  P.,  1656-1719. 
Leocharez,  Greek  8.,  middle  of  4th 

cent.  B.C.  —  (xliv). 
Leonardo  da  Vind.  Flor.  and  Milan.  P., 

8.,  A.,  1462-1619. 
Lidnio,  Bernardino.  P.,  pupil  of  Por- 

denone,  ca.  1524-42. 
— ,  Giov.  Ant.,  see  Pordenone, 
Lievenz,  Jan,  Dutch  P.,  1607-1663. 
Ligorio,  Firro,  Bom.  A.,  d.  1660. 
Lionardo,  see  Leonardo. 
Lippi,  FUippino,  Flor.  P.,  1469-1504. 

-  (Ixi). 

— ,  Fra  FiUppo.  father  of  Filippino, 

Flor.  P.,  1412-69. 
Lombardo,  (TIroIamo,  Ven.8.,  16th  cent. 
Longhi,  Luea,  P.,  Bavenna,  1507-80. 
Lorenzetti,  Ambrogio,  Sien.  P.,  d.  1848? 

-(24).* 
— ,  Pietro,  Sien.  P.,  ca.  1309-1348.  — 

(24). 
Lorenzetto,  Martino  (di  Lodovieo  Cam- 

panajo),  Flor.  and  Bom.  A.,  8., 

1494-1541. 
Lorenzo  di  Pietro,  see  Vecckietta. 
Lotto,  Lorenzo,  Ven.  P.,  1480?-1564?. 
Luca  di  Tommi,  Sien.  P.,  second  half 

of  14th  cent.  —  (24). 
Luim.Bemardino,  Lom.P.,1470?-1630?. 
Lunghi,  Mart.,  the  Elder,  Bom.  A., 

ca.  1570. 
— ,  Onorio,   Rom.    A.,     son   of  the 

preceding,  1561-1619. 
— ,  Mart,,  the  Younger,  son  of  the 

last,  d.  1667. 
Luii,  Bened.,  Flor.  P.,  1666-1724. 
Lyzippuz,  Greek  8.,  4th  cent.  B.C.  — 

(xliv). 

Madema,  Carlo,  Bom.  A.,  1656-1629. 

—  (Ixx). 

Madema,   Stefano,   Lom.  Bom.  8., 

1671-1636. 
Majano,  Benedetto  da,   Flor.  A.,  S., 

1442-gr7. 
'-,  GiuUano,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, Flor.  A.,  1432-90. 
Mainordl,  Seb.,  Tusc.  P.,  d.  1513. 
Maitani,  Lor.,  Sien.  A.,  8.,  P.,  ca. 

1276?-1880. 
Manni,  Giannieola  di  Paolo,  Umbr.  P., 

d.  1644.  —  (60). 
Mantegna,  Andrea,  Pad.  andMant.  P., 

1481-1606. 
Maratta  (Marettti),  (kirlo.  Bom.  P., 

1625-1713. 
Mareantonio  Raimondi,  engraver,  ca. 

1488-1527. 
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Marehionne.  Carlo,  Rom.  A.,  S.,  1704- 

1780. 
MargarUone ,  P.  and  S.,    of  Arezzo, 

1236 y- 1313.  -  (40). 
M<triano.  Lor.  diy  sumamed  i)  Mar- 

«nna,  Sien.  S.,  1476-1534. 
Martini,  SHmone  (Sim.   di  Martino), 

Sien.  P.,  ca.  1286-1344.  —  (24). 
Maiaccio  (Tommaso  di  8er  Qiovanni 

di  Castel  S.    Giovanni),  Flor.  P., 

1402-28?.  -  (39). 
Mcuolino    (da    Panieale) ,   Flor.    P., 

teacher  of  the  preceding,  1383-1447. 
Mat$y$,  Quentin,  Flem.  P.,  d.  1630. 
Matteo  (di  Giovanni  di  Bartolo)  da 

Siena^  Sien.  P.,  1435-96.  —  (24). 
Matxola,  Franc,  see  Parmigianino. 
MaztoUno,   Lodov.,   Ferr.    P.,    1481- 

1530. 
Melozto  da  Forli,  Umbr.  and  Bom. 

P.,  1488-1494.  —  (Ixi.  92). 
Mtmling^Bans,  Flem.  P.,  ca.  1430-95. 
Memmi,  Lippo,  Sien.  P.,  d.  1356.  —  (24). 
Menelatu,  Grseco-Bom.  8.  of  the  time 

of  Augustus.  —  (xlviii). 
Mmgs,  Ant.  Raphael,  P.,  1728-79. 
Meo,  see  Caprino. 
Messina,  Antonello  da.  Yen.  P.,  d. 

ca.  1493. 
Michael  Angela  Buonarroti,  Flor.  and 

Rom.  S.,  P.,  A.,  1475-1564.  —  (Ixiii, 

Ixiy.  —  Oomp.  also  the  Index  under 

^Rome\) 
Moeehi,  Frane.,  Tuscan  8.,  1580-1646. 
Mola,  Francesco,  Rom.  P.,  1612-1666. 
Mof^eUipo,  RaffaeUo  da,   Flor.  S., 

ca.  1505-  ca.  1570. 
Montorsoli,  Fra  Oiov.  Ang.,  Flor.  S., 

assistant   of  Michael   Angelo,    ca. 

1506-63. 
Morstto  da  Brescia  (Alessandro  Bon- 

vieino),  Bresc.  P.,  1496-1566. 
Morone,  Franc,  Veron.  P.,  1474-1629. 
Moroni,    Oiov.   Bait.,  Beigam.    and 

Bresc.  P.,  1510? -1678. 
Mosea,  Sttnone,    da   Settignano,    8., 

1498-1564. 
Murillo,  Bartolomi  Estibom,  Span.  P., 

1617-1682. 
Musiano,  Oirol.,  of  Brescia,  Bom.  P., 

1530-1592. 
Mpron,  Greek  8.,  6th  cent.  B.C.  - 

(xliii). 

Vein,  Ottaviano,  Umhr.  P.,  d.1444.-' 

(49.  69.) 
Neroccio  di  Bartolommeo  (Landi),Bien . 

8.,  P.,  1447-1600. 
Nucei,  Av<msino,  Umhr.  P.,    1662- 

1628. 

Qderisio  of  Gubbio,  miniature-paint- 
er, 1240-1299.  —  (49.  69). 


Oggiono,  Marco  da,  Milan.  P.,  pupil 
of  Leonardo,  14707-1640?. 

Oreagna  or  Orgetgna  (Andrea  di  d- 
one),  Flor.  A.,  S.,  P.,  pupil  of  Gi- 
otto, 13087-1368?. 

Overbeck,  Joh.  Friedr,,  Germ.  P., 
1798-1869. 

IBacehia,  Oirolamo  del,  Sien.  P.,  1477- 

after  1636.  —  (24). 
Pacchiarotto,    (Hac,    Sien.  P.,    1474- 

1640.  —  (24}. 
PaOadio,  Andr.,  Vicenf.    and  Ven. 

A.,  1618-80. 
Palma  CHovane  (Oiovine),  Oiac,  Ven. 

P.,  1644-  ca.  1628. 
—  Vecchio,  Oiac,  Bergam.  and  Ven. 

P.,  1480-1628. 
Palmentcci,  Ouido,  Umbr.  P.,    1280- 

1346?.  -  (69). 
Paknestano,  Marco,  of  Forli,  P.,  1490- 

1630. 
Parmigianino    or    Parmeggianino 

(Frane.  Maszola),  Parm.  P.,  1503- 

1640. 
Pasiteles,  Greeco-Bom.  8.,  7248  B.C.— 

(xlviii). 
PasHgnano,  see  Cresii, 
Pellegrino  Pellegrini  (Tibaldi),   Bol. 

A.,  Py  1627-91. 
Penmi,  Franc,  (il  Fattore),  Flor.  and 

Rom.  P.,  pupil  of  Raphael,  1488- 

1628.  —  (Ixix). 
Perin  del  Vaga,  see  Vaga. 
Perugino,   Pietro  (Pietro    Vannueei), 

Umbr.  and  Flor.  P.,  teacher  of  Ra- 
phael, 1446-1524.  »  (Ixi.  49.  63). 
Pertuzi,  Baldassare,  Sien.  and  Rom. 

A.,  P.,  1481-1636.  —  (Ixix.  24). 
Pesellino  (Franc,  di  Stefano),  Flor. 

P.,  1428-63. 
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Falcone,  Monte  344. 

Faleonieri,  VUla  364. 

Falerii  69. 

Falerinm  NoTom  70. 

Fano  102. 

Faonm  Fortnnte  102. 

—  Vacnnte  878. 

—  Yoltumnte  71. 
Fara  Sabina  70. 
Fauglla  3. 
Faventia  91. 
Ferentinom  74. 
Ferento  74. 
Ferrata,  Grotta  364. 
—y  Osteria  della  878. 
FicuUe  63. 
Fidenn  390.  339. 
Figline  39. 
Filomarino,  Osierla  di 

339. 
Fiora,  river  4. 
Fiomicino  894.  8. 
— ,  river  94. 
Foggia  107. 
Foglia,  river  97.  99. 
Fojano  44. 
Foligno  82. 
FoUonica  3. 
Fontanile,   Oasale  del 

74. 
Fonte  degH  Oratini  378. 
ForU  92. 
Forlimpopoli  98. 
Formello  390. 
— ,  Fosso  di  390. 
Formica,  island  3. 
Foram  Gassii  75. 

—  Clodii  392. 

—  Livii  92. 

—  Popilii  93. 

—  Sempronii  108. 
Fossanuova  387. 
Fossato  59.  104.  112. 
Fossa  Tralani  394. 
Fosso  di  Formello  390. 

—  deir  Isola  890. 

—  di   Ponte   di    Nona 
343. 

—  di'Valchetta  390. 
Fossombrone  108. 

S.  Francesco  (Sabine 
Hts.)  383. 

—  (Fojano)  44. 


Frascati  862. 
Frassinetto  44. 
Fratocchie,  Le  349. 
FregenSB  8. 
Frosinone  387. 
Pulginiom  82. 
Fnrbara  7. 
Furlo  Pass  104. 

Oabii  348. 
(Hffliole  110. 
Gafera  391. 
S.  Galgano  38. 
Gallese  69. 
Gallicano  843. 
GaUinas,  Villa  ad  885. 
Galloro  868. 
Gambettola  94. 
Gavignano  389. 
Gavorrano  3. 
8.  Gemine  57. 
Genazzano  882. 
Oenga,  La  111. 
Gennaro,  Monte  371. 
Genzano  368. 
S.  GKacomo  84. 
(Hano,  brook  112. 
GigUo  18. 
S.  (3imignano  15. 
S.  Giovanni  39. 

—  d'Asso  18. 

—  di  Ponte  alio  Spino 
38. 

8.   Girolamo,  convent 

12. 
Giove,  Monte  108. 
Giovi  43. 
(Hulianello  885. 
— ,  Lago  di  386. 
Ginncano  87. 
S.  Glustino  58. 
Gonfolina,  the  14. 
Gordiani,  Villa  of  the  343. 
Gorgona  12. 
Gradara  99. 
Granaiolo  14. 
Grano,  Monte  del  345. 
Gran  Sasso  d^talia  107. 
GraviscsB  5.      * 
Grosseto  3. 
Grotta  Campana  390. 

—  Ferrata  Sdi. 

—  d'Orlando  76. 
Grotto  of  Egeria  347. 
Gnaldo  Tadino  112. 
Ghiasco,  Monte  106. 
Gubbio  69. 

Hadriafa's  Villa  372. 
Helvia  Bicina  109. 
Hispellnm  81. 
Horace.  Villa  of  877. 
Horta  69. 


Igiliom  13. 

Igavlnm  59. 

nva  13. 

Imola  91. 

Imperiale,  Villa  98. 

Incisa  39. 

Inferno,  Valle  deir  336. 

IngUranii  Villa  12. 

Interamna  88. 

Isaoms,  river  97. 

Isola  Famese  390. 

—  Maggiore  47. 

—  Minore  47. 

—  Polvese  47. 

—  Sacra  896. 

Jest  HI. 

Jupiter  Apenninus, 

Temple  of  104. 
Jupiter  Latiaris, 

Temple  of  870. 

Labico  388. 

Labicum  380. 

La  Cava  di  Gaporciano 

12. 
Lacus  Albanns  366. 

—  Giminius  76. 

—  Nemorensis  368. 

—  Prelius  3. 

—  Sabatinus  391. 

—  Trasimenus  47. 

—  Vadimonis  69. 

—  Vulsiniensis  68. 
Ladispoli  8. 

La  Genga  111. 

—  Magliana  394.  8. 

—  Mola  366. 
Lago  Zolforeo  9. 
Lanuvium  384. 
Larderello  8. 
La  Storto  390. 
Laterina  39. 
Latium  326. 

La  Tolfa  7. 
Laurentum  397. 
Lavinium  397. 
Le  Baize  11. 
Le  Vene  84. 
Licenza  378. 
— ,  river  378. 
Livia,  Villa  of  885. 
Loreto  106. 
S.  Luce  2. 
Lucignano  19. 
Luco,  Monte  87. 
Lucretilis,  Mons  378. 
Lugnano  388. 
Lunghezza  371. 

Kaccarese  8. 
— ,  Stagno  di  8. 
Macchia  di  Ostia  397. 
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Haeerata  110. 
Madonna  del  Buon  Con> 
siglio  382. 

—  del  Calcinajo  44. 

—  del  Gampo  382. 

—  delle  Case  378. 
Madonna  del  Safso  43. 
Maecenas,  Villa  of  377. 
Maenza  887. 
Magazzini,  Borgo  dei  13. 
Magione  4o. 

Magliana  8.  394. 
Magliano  69. 
Malafede,  Ost.  di  397. 
S.  Mama  43. 
Mandela  378. 
Marano,  river  97. 
Marches,  the  91. 
Marciana  13. 
Marecchia,  river  94.  96. 
Maremme,  the  2.  3. 
S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  77. 

—  Assunta  di  Callori  17. 

—  di  Cesareo  391. 

—  delle  Orazie  43.  87. 

—  del  Monte  94. 

—  della  Quercia  74. 

—  di  Qaintiliolo  377. 

—  dei  Servi  63. 

—  della  Villa  882. 
8.  Marinella  7. 
Marino  366. 

S.  Marino  97. 

Mario,  Mte.  336. 

S.  Marmi  9. 

Marmoraja  37. 

Marmore,  88. 

— ,  Gascate  delle  89. 

Marotta  104. 

Marrana,  the  246. 

Marta,  river  4. 

Martana  68. 

S.  Martino  al  Piano  103. 

Massa  Marittima  3. 

Massi,  Monte  12. 

Matelica  111. 

Meloria  12. 

Mentana  70.  341. 

Metaoros  103. 

Mevania  83. 

S.  Mezza^o,  Villa  89. 

Mignone,  river  7. 

MUvios,  Pons  335. 

S.Miniato  dei  Tedeschi  14. 

Mola,  La  366. 

Mondolfo  104. 

Mondragone,  Villa  364. 

Moline  99. 

Mons  Alhanns  370. 

—  Giminins  75. 

—  Lncretilis  37'3. 

—  Sacer  341. 
Montalcino  18. 


Montalto  4. 
Montarozzi  6. 
Monte  deir  Ahete  12. 

—  Algido  335. 

—  Amiata  19. 

—  Antico  19. 

—  Aperto  23. 

—  Argentario  4. 

—  Artemisio  386. 

—  d'Asdrubale  103. 

—  S.  Bartolo  99. 

—  Gapanne  13. 

—  GarboUno  387. 

—  Gastelli  59. 

—  CatiUo  377. 

—  Gatini  12. 

—  Gavo  370. 
Blontecchio  44. 
Monte  Gerboli  8. 

—  Gello  371. 

—  Giminio  76. 

—  Gircello  388. 

—  Gompatri  364. 

—  Gonero  107. 

—  Gorona  59. 

—  Gorrignaleto  378. 

—  Gristo  13. 
Montefalco  83. 
Monteflascone  71. 
Blonteflorentino  58. 
Monte  Gennaro  371. 

—  Giove  108. 

—  del  Grano  345. 

—  Guasco  105. 

—  Leano  337. 

—  Lnco  87. 
Montelapo  14. 
Monte  Maggiore  58. 
Montemarciano  104. 
Monte  Mario  336. 

—  Massi  12. 

—  Nero  2. 

—  Oliveto  Maggiore  17. 

—  PescaU  3.  19. 

—  Petrara  104. 

—  Porzio  864. 
Montepulciano  19. 
— ,  Lago  di  21. 
Monte  Riggioni  17. 

—  Bomano  75. 
Monterosi  77. 
Monte  Rosso  111. 

—  Rotondo  (near  Rome) 
70.  339.  341. 

(near  Volterra)  0 

->  Sansavino  48. 
Montesanto  109. 
Monte  Somma  87. 

—  Subaaio  81. 

—  Trevi  887. 
Montevarchi  39. 
MonUcelli  871. 
Monti  di  Getona  31. 


Montone,  river  92. 
S.  Mostiola  a  Torri  (Val 
di  Merse)  38. 

Har  90. 

Narni  90. 

Nemi  368. 

— ,  Lago  di  368. 

Nepete  76. 

Nepi  76.  70. 

Neqninam  90. 

Ncra,  river  57.  88.  89. 

Nera  Montoro  89. 

Kero,  Mte.  2. 

Nero's  Tomb  390. 

Nettiwo  399. 

Ninfa  386. 

Nocera  Umbra  113. 

Nomentnm  341. 

Norba  386. 

Norchia  76. 

Norma  386. 

Nnceria  112. 

Olevano  382. 

Ombrone,  river  4. 14. 17. 

Ontanese  385. 

Oratini,  Fonte  degli  378. 

Orbetello  4. 

Orcia,  river  19. 

Orciano  2. 

Orcle  76. 

8.  Oreste  70. 

Orlando,  Grotta  d'  76. 

Orte  69.  90. 

Orvieto  63. 

Osa,  river  4. 

Osimo  106. 

Osservanza,  L*  37. 

Osteria  di  Belvedere  353. 

—  delle  Gapannelle  345. 

—  di  (3avamonte  343. 

—  S.  Gesareo  364. 

—  della  Ferrata  878. 

—  di  Filomarino  339. 

—  delle  Fratocchie  349. 

—  di  Malafede  897. 

—  Nuova  391. 
-  deir  Osa  343. 

—  del  Ponticello  3Q3. 
3OT. 

—  del  Tavolato  344.  365. 

—  deUa  Volte  38. 
Ostia  395. 

-,  Macchia  di  397. 
— ,  Stagno  di  397. 
Otricoli  69. 

Fadule  61. 
Paganico  19. 
Paglia,  river  63. 
Palazzo  112. 

—  del  Pero  58. 
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Palftzzolo  lis. 

PaluEQolA  869. 

Palestrina  880. 

Paliano  382. 

Palidoro  8. 

Palm%)ola  IS. 

Palo  8. 

Palombara  849.  871. 

Palombaro  871.    49. 

Panicale  61. 

S.   Paolo,    Staaione   di 

894. 
8.  Paolo  de'  Gavalieri  878. 
Papa  Giulio,   Casino   of 


,  Villa  of  834. 

Papigno  88. 
Passerano  882.  343. 
Passignano  48. 
S.  Pastore  343. 
Paiuilypon  392. 
Pellegrino  112. 
Pentapolis  Maritlma  96. 
Perugia  48. 

S.  Agnese  64. 

S.  Agostino  63. 

S.  Angelo  64. 

Antiquarian    Museain 
53. 

Arco  di  Augusto  63. 

S.  Bernardino,  Oratorio 
66. 

BibUoteca  Pubblica  52. 

Botanic  Garden  63. 

Cambio ,  Coll.  del  60. 

Cathedral  62. 

Cemetery  66. 

Cbiesa  Xuova  64. 

Collegio  del  Cambio  50. 

Corso  Cavour  65. 

—  Vannucci  60. 
S.  Costanea  67. 
S.  Domenico  56. 
Episcopal  Palace  52. 
S.  Brcolano  66. 
Fonte  Uaggiore  62. 

S.  Francesco  dei  Con- 

Tentuali  66. 
Ho\ue  of  Perugino  64. 
S.  Lorenzo  62. 
Madonna  dell  a  Luce 
56. 

Haestlt  della  Volte  62. 
Meniconi,  Gallery  66. 
Monaldi,  Gallery  56. 
Museum  63. 
Necropolis  67. 
Pal.  Antinori  58. 

—  Baldeschi  60. 

—  delCapitano  delPo 
polo  66. 

—  Gallenga  63. 

—  del  Podestit  55. 


Perugia: 
Pal.  Pubblico  61. 
PassegKiata  Pubblica 

66. 
Perugino,  House  of  54. 
Piazza  Danti  63. 

—  del  Duomo  61. 

—  Fortebraccio  68. 

—  del  Municipio  52. 

—  del  Sopramuro  56. 

—  Vitt.  Emaiiuele  60. 
Picture  Gallery  61. 

8.  Pietro  de^  Casinensi 

56. 
Pinacoteca  61. 
Porta  Marzia  66. 

—  8.  Pietro  56. 
Prefettura  60. 
Romualdi,    Collection 

56. 
Sciri  (Scalzi),  Torre 

delle  54. 
S.  Severo  54. 
Statue  of  Julius  m.  53. 

—  of  Garibaldi  66. 

—  of  Victor  Emma- 
nuel II.  60. 

University  53. 

Volumnii,  Sepolcro  de' 
56. 
Perusia  48. 
Pesa,  river  14. 
Pesaro  97. 
Petrara,  Monte  104. 
Pianosa  13. 
Picenum  107. 
Piediluco  88. 

— ,  Lake  of  88. 
Pienza  21. 
Pietralato  103. 
Pietralunga  59. 
Piombino  2. 
Pipemo  387. 
Pisaurum  97. 
Pisciatello.  the  94. 
Planasia  18. 
Flautii,  Tomb  of  the 

372. 
Poggibonsi  14. 
Poggio  alia  Groce  12: 

—  Mirteto  70. 
PolenU  93. 
Polimartium  69. 
Pollenza  110. 
Pomarance  8. 
Pompey,  Tomb  of  367. 
Ponente,  Lago  di  8. 
Pons  MUvius  335. 
Pontassieve  38. 

Ponte  deirAcquoria377, 

—  della  Badia  4. 

—  a  Botte  104. 

—  della  Catena  386. 


Ponte  Centesimo  112. 
Pontedera  8. 
Ponte  a  Elsa  14. 

—  Felice  69. 

—  Galera  8.  394. 

—  Ginori  8. 

—  8.  Giovanni  77. 

—  Lucano  372. 

—  Mammolo  372. 

—  MoUe  336. 

—  Komentano  341. 

—  di  }!fona  343. 

—  d'Orsino  882. 

—  Salaro  389. 

—  Sodo  390. 

—  del  Terreno  70. 

—  delle  Torri  87. 
Ponticello,   Osteria  del 

352. 
Ponticino  39. 
Pontignano,  Certosa  di 

38. 
Poppi  43. 
Populonia  2. 
Porrena  48. 
Porsenna,  Mausoleum  of 

62. 
PorU  Aurelia  353. 

—  Croce  39. 

—  Furba  346. 

—  Libitina  848. 

—  Spezieria  390. 
Porto  394. 

—  d'Anzio  396. 

—  Civitanova  110. 

—  Clementino  7. 

—  Ercole  4. 

—  Femgo  13. 

—  Longone  13. 

—  8.  Stefano  4. 
Portonaccio  71. 
Portus  Trajani  7.  394. 
Porzio,  Mte.  864. 
Potenza,  river  109.  110. 
Potenza-Picena  109. 
Preeneste  381. 
Pratica  397. 
Pratovecchio  43. 
Prima  Porta,  Casale  di 

335. 
Privernum  387. 
Prossedi  387. 
Pupluna  2. 
Pussino,  Val  di  336. 
Pyrgos  7.  392. 

S.  Uuirico  18. 

Ranza  12. 
Rapolano  19. 
Bassina  48. 
Ravenna  91. 
Becanati  109. 
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RegUlxu,  Lake  344. 

RegrMSO  874. 

Biccione  97. 

Bignano,  on  the  Arno  39. 

Bimi]ii94. 

Bio  Gastello  13. 

—  Falisco  77. 

—  Marina  13. 
Riparbella  8. 
Bocca  Canteraao  378. 

—  8.  Gaaciano  98. 

—  di  Gay«  385. 

—  Giovine  378. 

—  Gorga  887. 

—  llilaggiore  81. 

—  HaMima  385. 

—  di  Papa  369. 

—  Bomana  391 . 
Boccasecca  387. 
Bocca  S.  Stefano  888. 

—  Strada  19. 
8.  Bocco  378. 
Bojate  883. 
BOKB  115. 

Abbadia  delle  Tre  Fon- 

tane  352. 
Accademia  di  Francia 

136. 

—  di  Belle  Artt  177. 

—  de'  Lincei  316. 

—  di  S.  Lnca  228. 
Acqua  Acetosa  336. 

—  Felice  144.  345.  3U. 

—  Harcia  148.  845. 

—  Paola  321. 

—  Santa  344. 

—  Vergine  138.  343. 
8.  Adriano  228. 
JSdes  Gastorifl  216. 
^rarium  publ.  218. 
S.  Agata  in  Suburra 

149. 
S.  Agnese  185. 

—  fuori  le  Mara  340. 
8.  Agostino  178.  Ixi. 
Aldobrandine  Kuptialg 

312. 
8.  Alessio  242. 
8.  Alfonso  de^  Liguori 

155. 
All  Sainti,  Ch.  of  124. 
Alta  Semita  132. 
Amazon  after  Polycle- 

tns  306. 
American  Church  124. 
Amphitheatmm     Cas- 

trense  264. 

—  Flayium  224. 
Anaglypha  219. 
8.  Anastasia  241. 
S.  Andrea  884. 

—  delle  Fratte  138. 

—  al  Qairinale  150. 


BOKB: 

S.  Andrea  della  Valle 

188.  Izx. 
St.  Andrew,  Chap,  of 

334. 
Anflteatro  Umberto  I. 

178 
8.  Angelo,  Castello  266. 

—  in  Pescaria  196. 
Anio  Kovus  156. 

S.  Anna,  Chapel  of  242. 
S.  Annnnziaib  229. 
Antinons  208.   xlix. 
Antiquitiea,  vendors  of 

120. 
8.  Antonio  Abbate  155. 
S.  ApoUinare  179. 
Apollo  Belvedere  802. 

—  Mnsagetes  299. 

—  Sanroctonns  300. 
338 

SS.  Apostoli  178. 
Apoxyomenos  306. 

xlv.  li. 
Aqua  CUudia  156.  237. 

945. 

—  Julia  155. 

—  Tri^ana  321. 

—  Virgo  138.  163. 
Aquarium  165. 
Ara  Pads  161. 

Arch  of  Augustus  220. 

—  of  Constantine  228. 

—  of  Dolabella  and 
Silenus  250. 

—  of  DrusuB  249. 

—  of  the  Fabii  221. 

—  of  Qallienus  156. 

—  of  the  Money- 
changers 289. 

—  of  Sept.  Severus  218. 

—  of  Tiberius  217. 

—  of  Titus  223.  xlix. 
Archseol.  Instit.,  Brit- 
ish and  Americanl20. 

,  German  212. 

,  French  193. 

ArchivioVaticano  310. 
Arco  di  Giano  289. 

—  Oseuro  333. 

—  de'  Pantani  280. 
Arcus  Argentariorum 

289. 
Area  Capitolina  196. 
~  Palatii  284. 
Ariadne  (Vatican)  301. 
Armoury  318. 
Arrival  115. 
Artists'*  Association  120. 
Arz  Capitolina  198. 
Atrium  Vestee  220. 
Auditorio  di  Mecenade 

156, 


BOKB: 
Auguratorlum  334. 
Augustus,  Bust  of  311. 
Augustus,  Statue  of 

306.  1. 
Aula  Dei  256. 
Aurora,  Casino  deir 

142. 
Aventine,  the  181.242. 
S.  Balbina  246. 
Banea  Bomana  149. 
Bankers  119. 
Baptistery  (Lateran) 

Barcaccia,  La  187. 
Barracks  of  the  Cara- 

binieri  267. 
S.  Bartolomeo  197. 
Basilica   JSmUia    214. 

219. 

—  of  Constantine  222. 

—  Constantiniana  256. 

—  Eudoxiana  159. 

—  Julia  217. 

—  Liberiana  158. 

—  of  SS.  Kereo   ed 
AchiUeo  348. 

—  ofSt.P6tronilla348. 
360. 

—  Porcia  214. 

—  Sempronia  214. 

—  Sessoriana  157. 

—  di  S.  Stefano  844. 

—  Ulpia  281. 

—  of  St.  Valentine  334. 
Baths  119. 
Battistero,  the  256. 
Beer  117. 
Belrespiro  353. 
S.  Bernardo  143. 
S.  Bibiana  165. 
Bibliography  zxiv. 
Biblioteca    Alessan- 

drina  125.  188. 

—  AngeUca  125.  179. 

—  Barberina  126.  148. 

—  Casanatensis  125. 
188. 

—  Chigiana  128. 

—  Corsiniana  12& 
->  VaUicellana    128. 

191. 

—  Vaticana  125.  310. 

—  Vittorio   Bmanuele 
125.  167. 

Bibulus,  Mon.   of  165. 
Birrerie  117. 
Bocca  della  Verit2t  240. 
8.  Bonaventura  224. 
Bookbinders  121. 
Booksellers  121. 
Borgo  264.  131. 

—  S.  Angelo  267. 
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Borgo  KuoYO  267. 

—  S.  Michele  268. 

—  S.  Spirito  267.  268. 

—  Vecchio  267. 
Botanical  Garden  314. 
Bramante : 

Belvedere  of  the  Va- 
tican 296.  302. 

Cancelleria,  Palazzo 
della  190. 

Cortile  di  S.  Damaso 
(or    delle   Loggie) 

Monastery  Court  of 
8.  Maria  dellaPace 
187. 

8.  Lorenzo  in  Da- 
maso 190. 

Pal.  Girand  267. 

St.  Peter's  270. 

Tempietto  320. 
British  Academy   120. 
Bronzes,   antique  203. 

204.  318. 
—,  Imitations  of  120. 
Gabs,  see  Appx. 
Gsecilia  Metella,  Tomb 

of  348. 
Gtelius,  the  131. 
Cairoli,  Monument  of 

the  136. 
Caf<$s  117. 
Calcografia  Begia  138 

121. 
Galendarium   Prsenes- 

tinum  188. 
Gameos  120. 
Gamera  de"*    Deputati 

179. 
Gampagna  di  Roma 

Gampo  di  Fiori  192. 

—  MiUtare  144. 

—  Vaccino  215. 

—  Verano  842. 
Gampus    Martins    131. 

160. 
Cancelleria,   Pal.    190. 

Ixiii. 
Candelabra ,      antique 

297 
Capitol  196. 
— ,  Coll.  of  the  202. 
Capitoline  Hill  131. 

—  Museum  206. 

—  Venus  211. 

—  Wolf  204. 
Capo  di  Bove  348. 
Caracalla,  Thermae  of 

246. 
Career  Hamertinus  228 
Carceri  Nuovi  194. 


ROKE: 

S.  Carlo  alle  Quattro 
Fontane  143.  Ixx. 

—  a*  Catinari  194. 

—  al  Corso  160. 
Carnival  128. 
Carriages  118. 
Carthusian  Monastery 

145. 
Gasa  di  Crescensio  241. 

—  di  Livia  234. 

—  di  PUato  241. 

—  Professa  188. 

—  diBienzi241.  lix. 

—  Tarpeia  212. 

—  Zuccari  139. 
Casale  Rotondo  349. 
Casino  Massimi  258. 

—  di  Papa  Giulio  333. 

—  Rospigliosi  151. 
Castello  8.  Angelo  266. 
Castro  Pretorio  144. 
Ca3t9  120. 
Catacombs  354.  xxxi. 

—  of  8.  Agnese  360. 

—  of  S.  Ales8andro361. 

—  of  St.  Callistus  359. 

—  of  Domitilla  359. 

—  of  S.  Generosa  394. 

—  Jewish  360. 

—  of  88.  Nereus  and 
Achilleus  369. 

—  of    SS.    Peter    and 
Marcellinus  360. 

—  of  St.   Pontianus 
361. 

—  of  St.  Preetextatus 
360. 

—  of  St.  Priscilla  360. 

—  ofS.  Sebastiano  360. 
8.  Gaterina  de'  Funari 

195. 

—  di  Siena  149. 

S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere 

323. 
Cemetery,  German  278. 
— ,  Jewish  241. 
— ,  Protestant  244. 
8.  Cesareo  247. 
Ces tins ,  Pyramid  of  244. 
Chain  Bridge  192. 
Chemists  119. 
Chiesa  Nuova  191. 
Christian  Museum  261. 
Chronological  Table  of 

the    Emperors    and 

Popes  zxxvi. 
Church  Festivals  122. 
Cigars  118. 
Gimetero  dei  TedeschI 

278. 
Gireo  Agonale  184. 
Circus  of  Caligula  265. 


BOKB: 

Circus  of  Domitian  184. 

—  Flaminius  195. 

—  of  Maxentius  348. 

—  Maximus  241. 
Givitas  Leonina  265. 
Claude  Lorrain^s  Land- 
scapes 171. 

S.  Clemente  252.  Ivii. 

lix.  Ix. 
Climate  xxii. 
Clivus  Capitolinus  218. 

—  Ginn«  336. 

—  Martis  346. 

—  VictoricB  283. 
Cloaca  Maxima 239. 213. 

217. 
Clothing  121. 
Goemeterium    Ostria- 

num  360. 
Cola  di  Bienzi,  statue 

of  200. 
Collections,  etc.  201. 
Collegio  Militare  314. 

—  di  Propaganda  Fide 
137. 

—  Bomano  167.  183. 
GollegiumMaroniticum 

169. 

—  Urbanum  187. 
Collis  Hortorum  136. 
Colonacce,  Le  230. 
Colonnade  of  the 

Twelve  Gods  215. 
Colosseum  224. 
Columbaria  248.  249. 

346.353. 
Comitium  213. 
Concordia,  Temple  of 

216. 
Confectioners  117. 
Congregazione  di    Ga- 

riUi  323. 
Conservatori,  Palace  of 

the  201. 
Consulates  119. 
Coral  120. 
Corso,  the  160. 
•^  Vittorio  Emanuele 

164. 
Corte  di  Appello  191. 
S.  Cosimato  323. . 
SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano 

222.  Ivil.  IviU. 
S.  Gostanza  340. 
Crescentius,  House  of 

241. 
S.  Crisogono  322. 
S.    Groce    in    Gterusa- 

lemme  157.  156. 
Curia  219. 
^  fiostilia  213. 
~  Julia  219   228. 
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Dentists  119. 
Deputies,  House  of  179. 
Diadnmenos  Belief  903. 
Diocletian,  Thennee  of 

145. 
Dioscuri,  group  of  the 

200. 
Discus-thrower  of  My 

ron  179.  297.  Ixiii. 
88.  Domenico  e  8isto 

149. 
Domine  QuoVadis  346. 
Dominican    Monastery 

242. 
Domtus  Augustana  286. 

232. 

—  Flavia  236. 

—  Uria  284. 

—  Tiberiana  233. 
Doryphorus  (after  Po- 

lycletus)  307.  Ixiii. 
Drusus,  Arch  of  249. 
Ecole  de  Bome  193. 
Egyptian  Museum  307. 
8.  Eligio  degli  Orefici 

194. 
Embassies  119. 
English  Churches  124. 
Engravings  121.  138. 
Eros  of  Praxiteles  xliv. 
Esquiline  131. 
Ethnographical    Mu- 
seum 167. 
Etruscan  Museum  307. 

lii. 
Eurysaces,  Mon.  of  156. 
8.  Eusebio  155. 
Excubitorium   of    the 

Vigiles  322. 
Exquilise  132. 
Farnese  Gardens  233. 
Famesina,  Villa  314. 

IxviU. 
Fasti  Gonsulares  206. 
Fattorini  Pubblici  118. 
Faustina,  Temple  of 

221. 
Ficoronian  Gista  168. 
Filippo  If  eri,  chapel  of 

Filippo  Neri,  Oratorio 

di251. 
Finance  Office  144. 
Flavian  Palace  235. 
Fontana    delle   Tarta- 

rughe  194. 

—  di  Trevi  163.  138. 

—  del  Tritone  139. 
Fontanone  dell^  Acqua 

FeUce  144. 
Fora  of  the  Emperors 
22r. 


ROKB: 

Fortune,Temple  of240. 
Forum  of  Augustus  229. 

—  Boarium  238. 

—  of  Caesar,  or  Forum 
Julium  229. 

—  of  Nerva  230. 

—  Bomanum  213. 

—  of  Trajan  230. 

—  Transitorium  23a 
8.  Francesca  Bomana 

222. 
8.  Francesco  di  Paola 
159. 

—  a  Bipa  324. 
Galleria  d'Arte  Modena 

149. 

—  Barberini  142. 

—  Borghese  177. 

—  Golonna  174. 

—  Corsini  316. 

—  Doria  170. 

—  of  Imperial  Busts 
318. 

—  Lateranense  261. 

—  Spada  193. 

—  Tenerani  148. 

—  Torlonia  176. 

—  of  the  Vatican  292. 
Oallienus,  Arch  of  155. 
Gallusze,  Le  156. 
Ganymede  (after  Leo 

chares)  xliv. 
Gardens  ofSallustl42. 
Garrison  129. 
Gaul,  Dying  208.  xlvi. 
German  Hospice  186. 
Gesii  187.  Ixx. 

—  e  Maria  160. 
Ghetto  195. 

8.  Giacomo  in  Augusta 
(degli  Incurabili)  160. 

—  degli  Spagnuoli  185. 
Giordano  Bruno,  Sta 

ttte  of  192. 
8.  GKorgio  in  Velabro 

239. 

Giotto^s  Varicella  272. 
8.  Giovanni  de'  Fioren- 

tini  192. 

—  in  Fonte  256. 

—  in  Laterano   256. 
lix.  Ixix. 

—  in  Oleo  248. 

—  e  Paolo  250. 

—  a  Porta  Latina  248. 
8.  Giuseppe  a  Capo  le 

Case  138. 

—  de'  Falegnami  228. 
Gladiator,    Dying  208. 

xlvi. 
Gloves  122. 
Goethe,  House  of  160. 


ROKB: 

Golden  Palace  of  Nero 

224. 
Goldsmiths  120. 
Graces,  the,  relief  by 

8ocrateB  305.  1. 
8.  (s^egorio  249. 
Grotte  Vaticane  277. 
Grotto  of  Egeria  346. 
Gtiercino^s  Aurora  142. 
Guide    Beni's  Aurora 

152. 
Hadrian's  Tomb  266. 
Hairdressers  119. 
Hercules,  Torso  of  303. 
Hills  of  Bome,  8even 

181. 
History  of  the  City  of 

Bome  XXV. 
Horse  Tamers  (Quiri- 

nal)  150. 
Horses,  8addle  118. 
Hospice,  German  186.^' 
Hospital,     Bohemian ' 

191. 
Hospital    for   Women 

255. 
Hdtel  Quirinal  148. 
Hotels  115. 

Hydropathic  Establish- 
ments 119. 
8.  Ignazio  166.  Ixx. 
Ilian  Tablet  211. 
Immacolata,  Column  of 

the  137. 
Inquisition  278. 
Intarsia  122. 
Isola  Tiberina  (di  Bar- 

tolomeo)  197. 
Istituto  de'  Ciechi  243. 

—  Tecnico  159. 
S.  Ivo  183. 
Janiculum,  the  319. 
Janus  Quadrifrons  289. 
Jesuit    Churches    150. 

187.  Ixx. 

—  Cemetery  241. 
Juno  Barberini  299. 

—  Ludovisi  140. 
Keats'  House  187. 
Keyhole  243. 
Laocoon  302.  xlvi. 
Lateran,  the  258. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's 

Madonna  313. 

Lex  Begia  of  Vespa- 
sian 209. 

Libraries  125. 

Liceo  Ennio  Quirino 
Visconti  167. 

Lieux  d'Alsance  119. 

Liquoristi  118. 

Livia,  House  of  234. 
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Longara  see  Langara. 
8.  Lorenzo  in  Damaao 
190 

—  faori  le  Mara  Sil. 
iTiii.  Ux. 

—  in  Lucina  161. 

—  in  Miranda  231. 

—  in  Paaisperna  153. 

—  in  Piacibas  268. 

8.  lAiigi  de'Francesi  184. 
Lungara  313. 
Lungaretta  323. 
Lungo  Terere  178. 
Lnpercal,  the  (grotto) 

Madonna  Lucresia  166. 
8.  Marcello  164. 
8.  Marco  166.  iTiii. 
Marcos  Anrelius,  Col 

umn  of  162. 
— ,  8tatne  of  201.  1. 
Marforio,  Statue  of  206. 
Maqdnerita,  Passegglata 

3l57  321. 
8.Maria  degUAngelil45. 

—  deir  Anima  185. 
^  in  AraccBli  199. 

—  Aventina  243. 

—  Boeca  della  Veritk 
240. 

—  in  Gampitelli  195. 

—  'lei  Cappnccini  189. 

—  della  Goneexione  139. 

—  in  Gosmedin  240.  Ix. 

—  in  Domnica  251. 

—  Egiziaca  340. 

—  Maxia  di  Grottapinta 
192. 

—  di  Loreto  232. 

—  Maggiore  153.  Iviii. 
lix.  Ix. 

—  ad  Martyres  181. 

—  Mater  Dei  153. 

—  sopra  Minerra  182. 

—  de^  Miracoli  134. 

—  di  Monserrato  193. 

—  in  Monte  Santo  134 

—  della  }!faYicella  251. 

—  ad  Nives  153. 

—  Nova  223. 

—  Nuova  349. 

—  deir  Orto  324. 

—  della  Pace  186. 

—  della  Pietji  in  Campo 
Santo  278. 

—  del  Popolo  134.  Ixii. 

—  ad  Prflesepe  163. 

—  del  Priorato  243. 

—  Rotonda  180. 

—  Scala  CobK  352. 

— in  Sckola  Oraeca  240, 

—  del  Sole  240. 


SOKE: 

8.  Maria  Traapontina 
267. 

—  in  Trastevere  322. 

—  in  ValliceUa  191. 

—  in  Via  T^to  164. 162. 

—  della  Vittoria  144. 
Marmorata,  the  244. 
Marrana,  the  246. 
88.  Martina  e  Lnca  23B. 
S.  Martino  ai  Monti  158. 
Manaoleum  of  Augustas 

178. 

—  of  Hadrian  266. 
Meleager,  Statue  of 

SOS. 
Metastasio^Mon.of  161. 
Meta  Sudans  224. 
MieJiael  Angelo:  Ixiii- 

JxiY. 

Carthusian  Convent, 
Court  of  the  145. 

Christ    bearing    the 
Cross  188. 

Frescoes  in  the  Cap- 
pella  Paolina  284. 

Frescoes  in  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  281. 

8.  Giov.  dei  Fioren- 
tin!  192. 

in  Laterano  257. 

Last  Judgment  283. 

S.  Maria  degli  Angeli 
145. 
Michael  Angelo: 

Monument   of  Ju- 
lius II.  159. 

Pal.  Famese  193. 

Pedestal  of  the  Marc. 
Anr.  statue  201. 

St.  Peter's  271. 

Piazaa  del  Campido« 
glio  300. 

Pieti  274. 

— ,  unfinished  160. 

Pronhets  and  Sibyls 

Statue  of  Moses  159. 
8.  Michele,  Osp.  334. 
S.  Michele  in  Sassia  268. 
Milliarium  Aureum218. 
Minerva,Temple  of  156. 
Minerva  Medica  306. 
Ministers'  offices: 

Education  183. 

Exterior  151. 

Finance  144. 

Interior  189. 

Public  Works  162. 

War  143. 
Mint  313. 

Moles  Hadriani  266. 
Molossian  Hounds  302. 


ROME: 

Mons  Sacer  341. 
Monte  Caprino  196. 213. 

—  Citorio  179.  162. 

—  Malo  836. 

—  Mario  836. 

—  di  Piet^  193. 

—  Testaccio  244. 
Monument  of  the  Em- 
press Helena  343. 

Mosaico,  Studio  del  812. 
Museo  Artistico -Indu- 
striale  138. 

—  Boncompagni  140. 

—  Kircheriano  167. 

—  Kaaionale  alle  Ter- 

me  Diocleziane  146» 

—  Profano  258. 

—  Torlonia  317. 
Museums,  see  Capitol, 

Lateran,  Vatican. 
Music  121. 
Kavlcella,  the  250. 

—  (Giotto's)  272. 
S.Nereo  edAchilleo  247. 

IviU. 
IT^ero,    Buildings    and 

Statue  of  224. 
Newspapers  128. 
8.  NicolainCarcere  1%. 
Nile,  Group  of  the  306. 

xlv. 
Niobe,  Daughter  of  305. 

xliv. 
Nome  di  Maria  232. 
Nympheeum  236. 
Obelisks  133.  136. 160. 

153.  180.  183.  266. 

269. 
Observatory  170. 
Octavia,  Colonnade  of 

196. 
October  Festival  128. 
Oculists  119. 
S.  Offlxio  278k 
Omnibuses,  see  Appx. 
S.    Onofrio    (Lungara) 

313. 

—  (Monte  Mario)  336. 
Oratorio  di  S.  Filippo 

Neri  251. 
Orientation  129. 
Orti  Famesiani  233. 
Osped^e  di  S.  Spirito 

268. 
Ospizio  di  S.  Michele 

324. 
Osterie  118. 
Psedagogium  238. 
Painters  130. 
Palatine  131.  233. 

Area  Palatii  234. 

Auguratorium  234. 
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Palatine : 
Basilica  235. 
BoildingB    of    Tibe 

riosSiiS. 
— •  of  Sept.  Severus 

237. 
Ezcayations  233. 
Farne^e  Gardens  233. 
Flavian  Palace  235. 
Lnpercal  238. 
Paedagogiom  238. 
Palatium  234. 
Porta)  Magionis  235. 
Septizonium  233. 
Stadium  237. 
Temple    of    Jupiter 

Stator  285. 
Temple     of  Jupiter 

Victor  236. 
Temple  of  Victoria 

234. 
Palazzetto  Famese  189- 
Palazzo  Albani  143. 

—  Altemps  179. 

—  Altieri  187. 

—  Antonelli  149. 

—  Aacarelli  195. 

—  Barberini  142. 

—  Bernini  161. 

—  Bolognetti  176.  188. 

—  Bonaparte  164. 

—  Boncompagni-Piom- 
bino  140. 

—  Borghese  177. 

—  Braschi  189.  185. 
-—  Caflfarelli  199. 

—  dellaGancellerial90. 

—  Capranica  189. 

—  Genci  -  Bolognetti 
195. 

—  Chigi  162. 

—  Colonna  174.149.163. 

—  of  the  Gonservatori 
201. 

—  della  Gonsulta  151 

—  deiConvertendi267. 

—  Corsini  316. 

—  Doria  170.  164. 

—  Falconieri  194. 

—  Fameae  193. 

—  Farnesette  189. 

—  Fiano  161. 

—  Gabrielli  190. 

—  GaUtzin  178. 

—  Giraud  -  Torlonia 
267. 

—  del  Gk>vemo  Vecchio 
190. 

—  Grazioli  187. 

—  Huffer  149. 

—  Lancelotti  179. 

—  del  Laterano  258. 


ROKB: 

Palaszo  Linotta  189. 

—  Madama  183. 

—  Marignoli  162. 

—  Massimi  alle  Go- 
lonne  189. 

—  Mattel  196. 

—  Muti-Papazzarril63. 

—  Odescalchi  164. 

—  del  8.  Offlzio  278. 

—  Oraini  196. 

—  Pampbilj  185. 

—  Pio  192. 

—  Piombino  140. 

—  Poll  163. 

—  Regio  150. 

—  Ricciardi  268. 

—  Righetti  192. 

—  Rinuccini  164. 

—  Rondinini  160. 

—  Roapigliosi  151. 

—  Ruspoli  161. 
^  Sacchetti  194. 

—  Salviati  164.  314. 

—  Santacroce   193. 

—  Sarelli  196. 

—  Sciarra-Golonna  163. 

—  del  Senatore  201. 

—  Simonetti  164. 

—  Sora  191. 

—  Spada    alia   Begola 
193. 

—  di  Spagna  137. 

—  Torlonia  162.  165. 
176. 

—  Vaticano  278. 

—  di  Venezia  164.  lix. 

—  Verospi  162. 

—  Vidoni  188. 

8.  Pancrazio  353. 
S.  Pantaleo  189. 
Pantheon  180.  xlriii. 
8.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura 
350.   lix. 

—  alle  Tre  Fontane  352. 
Parco  Regina  Marghe- 

rita  335.  339. 
Pasquino ,    Piazza   del 

189. 
Passeggiata  Hareherita 

313.  321. 
Passionist  Monastery 

250. 
Patriarchal    Ghurches, 

the  xxxii. 
S.  Paul,  Ch.  of  148. 
Pensions  116. 
Permessi  125. 
St.  Peter's  269. 
Philippine  Gonventl90. 

191. 
Phocas,  Golumn  of  219. 

214. 


ROME  : 

Photographs  121. 
Physicians  119. 
Piazza  Aracceli  199. 

—  Barberini  139. 

—  Benedetto  Gairoli 
194. 

—  Bocca  della  Verita 
239. 

—  deiCampidoglio  2C0. 

—  Gampitelli  195. 

—  Gampo  di  Fiori  192. 

—  Gapo  di  Ferro   193. 

—  Gapranica  180. 

—  dei  GinqaeGentol44. 

—  Golonna  162. 

—  deir  Esquilino  153. 

—  del  Foro   Traiano 
230. 

—  Guglielmo  Pepe  156. 

—  Madama  183. 

—  Magnaapoli  149. 

—  8.  Marco  166. 

—  Mignanelli  137. 

—  della  Minerva  182. 

—  Montanara  196. 

—  di  Monte  Gltorio  162. 
179. 

—  deila  Kavicella  250. 

—  Navona  184. 

—  deir  Orologio  190. 

—  del  Pasquino  189. 

—  de'  Pellegrini  193. 

—  Pia  287. 

—  di  Pietra  162. 

—  di  S.  Pietro  268. 

—  Pilotta  163. 

—  del  Popolo  133. 

—  di    Porta    8.    Gio- 
vanni 264. 

—  del  Quirinale  150. 

—  Rusticucci  268. 

—  di  Spagna  137. 

—  Tartaruga  194. 

—  delle  Terme  (di  Ter- 
mini) 144. 

—  della  Trinita  136. 

—  della  Valle  189. 

—  di  Venezia  164. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  155. 
S.  Pietro  in  Garcere  228. 

—  e  Marcellino  344. 

—  in  Montorio  319. 

—  in  VaUcano  269. 

—  in  Vincoli  159. 
Pincio,  the  131.  135. 
Pliny^s  Doves  211. 
Police  Office  115. 
Pons  ^lins  266. 

—  ^milius  240. 

—  Gestius  197. 

—  Gratianus  197. 

—  Milvius  335. 
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Pons  Yalentiniani  819. 
Ponte  S.  Angelo  266. 

—  Cestio  197. 

—  Fabriclo  196. 

—  Oaribaldl  194.  323. 

—  Margherito  138. 

—  Molle  330. 

—  Nomentano  341. 

—  de'QQattroCapil96. 

—  di  Eipetta  177. 

—  Botto  240. 323.  xxili. 

—  Salaro  839. 

—  Siflto  319.  xxUi. 

—  Umberto  178. 
Popes,  List  of  zxxri. 
PoptJar  Festivals  128. 
Popnlation  130. 
PorU  Appia  249. 

—  Asinaria  264. 

—  Aurelia  953. 

—  Gapena  246.  345. 

—  Furba  345. 

—  S.  Giovanni  264. 3U. 

—  Latina  248.  344. 

—  8.  Lorenzo  1S6.  341. 

—  Magica  156. 

—  Maggiore  156.  343. 

—  MagionlB  235. 

—  Nomentana  339. 

—  Ostiensis  245. 

—  S.  Pancrazio  353. 

—  S.  Paolo  245. 

—  Pia  839. 

—  Pinciana  142. 

—  del  Popolo  133.  327. 

—  Portese  324. 

—  Salara  336. 

—  S.    Sebastiano   249. 
346. 

•^  Settimiana  819. 

—  S.  Spirito  268.  313. 

—  Tiburtina  341. 
Porters  118. 
Portico     (Colonnade) 

of  Octavia  196. 

—  of  the  Twelve  Gods 
215. 

Post  Office  118.  162. 
Prseneste,  Treasure  of 

169. 
S.  Prassede  167.  Iviii. 
Prati  di  Gastello  267. 

—  del  Popolo  Romano 
244. 

Prehistoric  Musenm 

167. 
8.  Prisca  245. 
Private  Apartments 

116. 
Propaganda  138. 
Protestant    Cemetery 

2U. 


ROSS: 

Protestant  Chnrebes 

124. 
Protomoteca  902. 
8.  Padenzianal62.  Iviii. 
Pyramid  of  Gestias244. 
88.    Quattro    Coronati 

256. 
Qnattro  Fontane  143. 

150. 
Qnestnra  116. 
Quirinal,  the  181. 
Railway  Office  115. 

—  StaUon  144.  115. 
Raphael:  Ixv-lxviil. 

Bible  of  R.  291.  292. 
Chigi  Chapel  134. 
8.  BUgio  194. 
Entombment  832. 
Faith,  Hope,  and 

Charity  293. 
Fomarina  142.  330. 
Frescoes  in  the  Far- 

nesina  314. 
Galatea  315. 
Loggie  (Vatican)  291. 
Madonna  di  Foligno 

293. 
Kavagero  and  Beaz 

zano  173.  170. 
St.  Peter's  270. 
Prophet  Isaiah  282 
Sibyls  282. 
BaphaePs    Stanze 
(Vatican)  284. 

—  Tapestry  294. 

—  House  (removed) 
268. 

—  Frescoes    from  the 
Villa  327. 

—  Tomb  181. 

—  Transfiguration  293. 
Reading  Rooms  121. 
Regia  221. 
Restaurants  117. 
Bienzi's  House  241. 
Rione  Monti  132. 
Ripa  Grande  324. 
Ripetta,  the  177. 
Ripresa   de^  Barberi 

165. 
S.  Roeoo  177. 
Roma    Quadrata   232. 

235.  238. 

—  Vecchia  349. 
Rostra  218. 

—  Julia  220. 
Rotonda,  La  180. 
Bound  Temple  240. 
Rape  Tarpeia  212. 
S.  Saba  245. 
S.  Sabina  242.  Ivlii.  Ux. 
Sacra  Via  216. 


ROKB: 

Sallust,  Garden*  of  142. 
8.  Salvatore  266. 
Sancta  Sanctorum, 

chapel  268. 
Sapienza,    University 

della  183. 
Sarcophacd,  ancient  lii. 
— ,  early  Christian  liv. 

Ivi.  261.  263. 
Saturn,  Temple  of  218. 
Satyr  of  Myron  269. 

—  of  Praxiteles  206. 
307. 

Savings  Bank  164. 
Scala  Santa  268. 
-^  di  Spagna  187. 
Schola  XMtha  216. 
Scipios,  Tomb  of  the 

Scott,  House  of  Walter 

162. 
Sculptors  120. 
S.  Sebastiano  847. 
Semenzaio    Comunale 

247. 
Seminario  Romano  179. 
Septa  Julia  164. 
Septizonium  383. 
Servius,  WaU  of  144. 

149.  246. 
Sessorium  167. 
Sette  Sale  150. 
Seven  Churches  of 

Rome,  the  xxxi. 
Shops  120. 
8.  Silvestro  in  Capite 

161. 

—  al  Quirinale  162. 
Sistine  Chapel  280.1x1. 
S.  Sisto  247. 
Sophocles,   Statue   of 

Spagna,  Scala  di  187. 
Spanish  CJhureh  193. 
8.    Spirito ,    Ospedale 

S.  Spirito  in  Sassia  268. 
Stadium   (Circus)    of 
Domitian  184. 

—  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus  237. 

8.  Stefano  delle  Car- 
rozze  240. 

—  Rotondo  261. 
Strangers' Quarter  133. 
Street  Scenes  128. 
Studios  130. 
8.  Susanna  143. 
Tabemae  Veteres  and 

Novae  318. 
Tabularium  312. 
Tarpeian  Bock  313. 
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Teatro  Argentina  194. 

—  Drammatico  149. 
Telegraph  Office  118. 

Tempietto  320. 
Temple  of  Csenar  220. 

—  of    Castor    and 
Pollux  216. 

—  of  Concordia  216. 

—  of  the   DeuA  Redi- 
cnlus  346. 

—  of  Diyns  Angnsfcus 
233. 

—  of  Faustina  231. 

—  of  Fortune  240. 

—  of  Hercules  Victor 
240. 

— .  of  Isia  167. 

—  of  Juno  Sospita  196. 

—  of   Jupiter   Capito- 
linus  198. 

—  of  Jupiter  SUtor  235. 

—  of  Jupiter  Victor  236. 

—  of  Mars  Ultor  229. 
~  of  Mater  Hatuta  240. 

—  of  Minenra  Medica 
156. 

—  of  Neptune  163. 

—  of  Bomulus  348. 

—  of  the  Sacra  Urbs 
232. 

—  of  Saturn  213. 

—  of  Spes  196. 

—  of  Venus  Oenetrix 
239. 

—  of  Venus  and  Roma 
224. 

—  of  Vespasian  216. 

—  of  Vesta  230. 

—  of  Victoria  334. 
Templum  Sacrse  Urbis 

222. 
S.  Teodoro  339. 
Testaccio,  Monte  244. 
Theatres  128. 
Theatre   of  Marcellus 

196. 

—  of  Pompey  193. 
Thermee  of Agrippa  182. 

—  Antonlniann  246. 

—  of  Caracalla  246. 

—  of  Constantine  150. 
176. 

—  of  Diocletian  l46. 

—  of  Titus  227. 
ThorraldMU,  Statue  of 

142. 
Tiber,  river  130. 
— ,  Island  of  the  197., 
Tiberius,  Buildings  of 

333. 
Time-Ball  167. 


BOKB 


TiHqn: 

Amor  Sagro  e  Profano 
333. 

Cupid  333. 

St.  Dominic  333. 
Tobacco   Manufactury 

118. 
Tomb  of  Bibulus  165. 

—  of  Caecilia  Metella 
348. 

—  of    Francesca    de* 
Ponziani  223. 

->  of  Hadrian  265. 

—  of   the   Empress 
Helen  343. 

—  ofthePancratii344. 

—  of  the  Scipios  248. 

—  of  the  Valerii  3U. 
S.  Tommaso  in  Formis 

250. 
Torlonia,  Museo  317. 
Torre  delle  MUizie  149. 

—  di  liTerone  149. 
Trajan's  Column  230. 
Trijan*s  Forum  231. 
xlix. 

Tramways,  see  Appz. 
Trastevere  131.  319. 
Trattorie  117. 
Tre  Fontane  352. 
Tribunale  Civile  e  Cor- 

rezionale  191. 
Tribunale  di  Commer- 

cio  191. 
Triclinium  of  Leo  III 

364. 
S3.  Trinity  de'  Monti 

136. 

—  de'  Pellegrini  194. 
Trinity,  Ch.  of  the  162. 
Triumphal  Arches,  see 

Arch. 
Trofei  di  Mario  155. 

200. 
TuUianum  228. 
Umbilicus  Urbis  Romee 

218. 
University    della     Sa- 

pienza  183. 
S.  Urbano  347. 
Vatican,  the  278. 

Antiquities  296. 

Appartamenti  Borgia 

Arazsi,  Galleria  degli 

294. 
Archives  310. 
Belvedere ,    Cortile 

del  296. 
— ,  Vestibule  of  the 

303. 
Boscareccio,  il  304. 


Babdbkbb.    Italy  II.    11th  Edition. 


ROMS: 

Vatican : 

Braccio  Nuovo  306. 
Bronzes  306. 
Candelabri,  Galleria 

dei  297. 
Cappella    di    Kicco- 

16  V.  291. 

—  Paolina  284. 

—  Sistina  280. 
Casino  del  Papa  304. 
Cortile  del  Belvedere 

302. 

—  di  S.  Damaso  279. 

—  delle  Loggie  279. 
Egyptian    Museum 

M.  lii. 
Etruscan  Museum 

307.  lii. 
Gabinetto  delle  Mas- 

chere  302. 
Galleria  degli  Arazzi 

294. 

—  deiCandelabri297. 

—  Geograflca  294. 

—  Lapidaria  305. 

—  delle  Statue  300. 
Garden  304. 
Giardino  della  Pigna 

304. 

Hall   of  the  Busts 
301. 

Library  310. 

Mich.  Angelo's  Fres- 
coes 281.  284. 

Museo  Chiaramonti 
304. 

—  Etrusco  -  Grego- 
riano  9OT. 

—  Pio-Glementino 
296. 

Museum  of  Christian 
Antiquities  311. 

Pauline  Chapel  284. 

Picture  Gallery  292. 

Portone  di  Bronzo 
279. 

Raphael's  Loggie291. 

—  Stanze  284.  Ixvi. 

—  Tapestry294.1xvii. 
Sala   degli   Animali 

300. 

—  deila  Riga  297. 

—  dei  Busti  301. 

—  di  Gostantino 
290. 

—  aCroceGreca296. 

—  Ducale  284. 

—  deir  Immaeolata 
284. 

—  deile  Muse  299. 

—  Regia  283. 

—  Rotonda  298. 

27 
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ROME: 

Vatican : 
Scala  Pia  279. 

—  Regia  279. 
Sistine  Chapel  280. 
Stanza  d^Eliodoro 

289. 

—  deir   Incendio 
286. 

—  de  Papiri  311. 

—  della   Segnatura 
286. 

Tomb-Paintings  309. 

Tor  di  Borgia  279. 
'     Torre  de'  Venti  307. 

Yasea,  Collection  of 
306 
Vatican  Hill  264. 
Velabnun  238. 
Yelaiquei'**  Innocent 

X.  171. 
Velia  222. 
Venus  after  Praxiteles 

297.  zliv. 
Vesta,  Temple  of  220. 
Vestal  Virgins,  Palace 

of  the  221. 
Via  Agostino  Depretis 

148.  162. 

—  Anicia  324. 

—  Appia  246.  346. 
Via  del  Babulno  133. 

137. 
Vecchi  193. 

—  BauUari  189. 

—  Bocca  della  Verita 
196. 

—  Carour  163.  167. 

—  de'  Cerchi  241. 

—  del  Clementino  178. 

—  de'Condotti  137.177. 

—  Conte  Verde  166. 

—  delle  Convertitelbl. 

—  de'  Coronarl  179. 

—  della  Croce  Blanca 
230. 

—  delta  Dataria  160. 

—  de'DaeMacellil38. 

—  Em.  Filiberto  166. 

—  del  Falegnami  194. 

—  della  Fontanella  di 
Borghese  161.  177. 

—  Qalvani  244. 

—  Garibaldi  319. 

—  GiuUa  194. 

—  del  GovernoVecchio 
190. 

—  Gregoriana  137. 
'—  Labieana  166. 

—  Lata  164. 

—  Latina  248. 

—  di  Marforio  166. 

—  della  Marmorata  243. 


&OKB: 

Via  Merulana  164. 

—  di  Honserrato  193. 

—  delle  Muratte  163. 

—  del  Nasareno  138. 

—  Nazionale  148.  164. 

—  della  Pescheria  195. 

—  de'  Pettinari  194. 

—  della  Hlotta  163. 

—  Prsenestina  166. 

—  Principe  Engenio 
166. 

—  di  Propaganda  138. 

—  Quattro  Fontane 
142.  148. 

—  del  Qoirinale  149. 
160. 

—  di  Bipetta  133. 

—  Sacra  216. 

—  della  Salara  240. 
336. 

—  della  Scrofa  178. 

—  Sistina  137.  138. 

—  di  Tor  Argentina  194. 

—  delle  Tre  Pile  199. 
Via  del  Tritone  188. 

—  Triumphalis  236. 

—  de'  VaflceUari  323. 

—  YentiSettembrel43. 
Viale  Principessa  Mar- 

gherita  166. 
Victor  Emmanuel, 

Mon.  of  166.  200. 
— ,  Statue  of  136. 
— ,  Tomb  of  181. 
Vicas  Jugarius  217. 

—  Tuscus  217.  238. 
Villa  Albani  336. 

—  Aldobrandini  149. 

—  Borghese  327. 

—  Ceelimontana  261. 

—  Caeali  262. 

—  Doria-Pamphil^  363 

—  Famesina  314. 

—  Ludoyisi  139. 

—  Madama  336. 

—  Magistrale  (Maltese) 
243. 

—  Hassimi  268. 

—  Mattel  261. 

—  Medici  136. 

—  Mellini  336. 

—  di  Papa  OiuUo  334. 

—  Spada  339. 
~  Torlonia  340. 

—  Wolkonsky  264. 
Viminal  131.  182. 
SS.    Vincenzo    ed 

Anastasio  163.  362. 
8.  Vitale  149. 
S.  Vito  166. 
Waldensian  Church 

149. 


SOKE: 

Wall  xlvi. 

War  Office  143. 

Wine-houses  117. 

Zecca  313. 

Zeus  of  Utricoli  299. 
Eoma  Vecchia  349. 
komena,  castle  43. 
Bomena  43. 
Bonciglione  76.  390. 
Bonco,  the  92.  93. 
Bosaro  67. 
Boselle  3. 
Bosia  38. 
Rosignano  2. 
Rosso,  Monte  111. 
RoYiano  379. 
Bubicon,  the  94. 
Buffinella,  Yilla  363. 
Rusellee  3. 

Sabate  392. 
Sabina,  the  70. 
Sabine  Mountains,  the  370. 
Sabinum   (of  Horace) 

377. 
Saeco  388. 
Sacra,  Isola  396. 
Saline  8. 
Salone  371. 

S.  Salvatore,  Abbey  12. 
Sapis  93. 
Sarteano  62. 
Sasso  9. 

Sassoferrato  111. 
Sassovivo,   Abbadia  di 

83. 
Saturnia  4. 
Savignano  64. 
Savio,  river  93. 
Saza  Bubra  336. 
Schieggia  104. 
8.  Scolastica  379. 
Scopettone,  the  67. 
S.  Secondo  69. 
Segni  389. 
Selagite,  Mt.  12. 
Selci  Lama  68. 
Sena  Gallica  104. 

—  Julia  22. 
SenigaUia  104. 
Senio,  river  91. 
Sentinum  112. 
Septempeda  110. 
Sermoneta  386. 
Serpentara  9Sldu 
Serra  Partucci  o9. 

—  S.  Quirico  111. 
Setia  887. 
fiettecamini  372. 
Sette  Vene  77. 

S.  Severa  7. 
S.  Severino  110. 
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Sezze  387. 
Sibilla.  Mt.  107. 
Sieci  39. 
Siena  21. 

S.  Agostino  30. 

Archives  31. 

Bandini,  Statue  of  33. 

Baptistery  26. 

S.  Barbera,  Fort  36. 37. 

S.  Bernardino,  Ora- 
torio di  33. 

Biblioteca  Comnnale 
35. 

Campansi,  Monast.  37. 

Cappella  di  Piazza  25. 

Carmine  81. 

Gasa    Bambagini  -  Gal 
letU  30. 

—  di  8.  Gaterina  35. 
Gasino  de'  NobiU  26. 
Cathedral  27. 
Cimitero  di  Misericor- 

dia  31. 
SS.  Concezione  83. 
Deaf  andDnmb  Asylum 

oX. 
S.  Domenico  36. 
Fontebranda  36. 
Fontegiuflta  37. 
Fonte  di  Follonica  32. 

—  Gaja  26. 

—  Ovile  37. 

—  di  Pantaneto  32. 

—  de'  Pispini  32. 
S.  Francesco  38. 
8.  Giorgio  32. 
8.  Giovanni  27. 
S.  Qirolamo  32. 
House  of  St.  Catharine 

36. 
Innocent!  30. 
Istituto     delle     Belle 

Arti  33. 

—  de'  Sordo-Muti  81. 
Library  of  the  Cathe- 
dral 29. 

Lizza,  La  36. 
Loggia  del  Papa  31. 
L''0s8ervanza  37. 
Madonna  d.  Angeli  32. 
Mangia,  Torre  del  25. 
S.Maria  del  Carmine  31. 

—  delle  Kevi  36. 

—  di  Provenzano  32. 

—  della  Scala  30. 
8.  Martino  31. 
Metropolitana,  Ghiesa 

27. 
— ,  Opera  della,  or 

—  del  Duomo  29. 
Osservanza  37. 
Palazzo  Arcivescovile 

27. 


Siena: 
Palazzo  Bichi  33. 

—  Buonsignori  30. 

—  Chigi  (now  Picco- 
lomini)  30. 

—  Ciaia  36. 

—  dei  Diavoli  37. 

—  Finetti  31. 

—  Gori  33. 

—  del  (Joverno  31. 

—  del  Magniflco  26. 

—  Mocenni  36. 

—  Nerucci  30. 

—  Palmicri  83. 

—  Pecci  30. 

—  Piccolomini  30. 

—  Pollini  81, 

—  Pubblico  25. 

—  Rcale  29. 

—  Saracini  30. 

—  Spannocchi  83. 
Palazzo  Tolomei  33. 

—  de'  Turchi  37. 
Peruzzi ,  House  of  37. 
Piazza  del  Campo  (Vit- 

torio  Emanuele)  24. 

—  di  S.  Francesco  32. 

—  deir   Indipendenza 
26. 

S.  Pietro    della    Mag- 
gione  37. 

alle  Scale  30. 

Porta  CamoUia  37. 

—  8.  Marco  31. 

—  Ovile  37. 

—  Pispini  32.  37. 

—  Bomana  32. 
Servi  di  Maria  32. 
S.  Spirito  32. 
Statue  of  Italia  26. 

—  of  Bandini  83. 
Tolomei,  CoUegio  30. 
University  32. 

Sieve,  river  39. 
Sigillo  104. 
Signa  14.   - 
Signia  389. 
S.  Silvestro  70. 
Simbruina  Stagna  379. 
Sinalunga  19.  44. 
Sinigaglia  104. 
Sinnus  91. 
Sipicciano  71. 
Sirolo  107. 
Somma,  Monte  87. 
Sonnino  387. 
Soracte,  Mt.  70. 
Sovana  4. 
Spello  81. 
Spoletium  84. 
Spoleto  84. 
Staggia  17. 
S.  Stefano  3S3. 


IS.  Stefano.  Grotte  71. 
— ,  Porto  4. 
Stia  43. 
Sticciano  19. 
Stimigliano  70. 
Storta,  La  390. 
Stroncone  88. 
Subasio,  Monte  81. 
Subbiano  43. 
Subiaco  379. 
Sublaqueum  379. 
Sutri  76.  390. 
Sutrium  76. 


Tadinum  112. 
Talamone  4. 
Tarqtiinii  6. 
Tarracina  388. 
Taverna,  Villa  364. 
Tavolato,  Osteria  del  344. 

365. 
TavoUo.  river  97. 
Terni  87. 
Terontola  47. 
Terracina  388. 
Teverone,  river  371. 
Tiber,  river  58.  69.  71. 

90.  etc. 
— ,  Source  of  the  58. 
Tibur  375. 

Tifemum  Tiberinum  58 
Tivoli  374. 
Todi  57. 
Tolentino  HO. 
Tolentinum  Picenum 

110. 
Tolfa,  La  7. 
Tomba  di  Nerone  390. 

—  dei  Pancratii  344. 

—  dei  Valerii  344. 
Topina,  Val  112. 
Topino,  the  82. 
Tor  Paterno  397. 

—  di  Quinto  385. 

—  Sapienza  343. 

—  de*^  Schiavi  343.  371. 

—  di  Selce  349. 

—  Tre  Teste  343. 
Torraccio  349. 
Torre  Bertaldo  7. 

—  Boacciana  397. 

—  Pignattara  344. 
Torrenieri  18. 
Torri  (Val  di  Merse)  38. 
Torrita  19.  U. 
Toscanella  74. 
Trasimeno,  Lago  47. 
Trebia  84. 
Tre  Fontane  362. 
Trestina  59L 
Trevi  84. 
-,  Monte  387. 
Trevignano  391.  392. 
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Tuder  57. 
ToAcom  111. 
Tuoro  48. 
Tarchinft  6. 
Toflculana,  VilU  363. 
Tosculanain  363. 
Tiucolum  363. 

TTfeufl  387. 
Uffente  387. 
Umbertide  60. 
Umbria  91. 
Urbania  58. 
S.  Urbano  347. 
Urbibentam  63. 
Urbino  99.  68. 
Urbisaglia  110. 
Urbs  Salvia  110. 

—  Vetas  68. 
Urgone,  the  94. 
Urrinom  Hortenso  88. 

—  Metaorenae  99. 
Uso,  liver  94. 

Yaccwneccia,  Tumolus 

of  391. 
Vada  2. 

Vagnolini,  Yigna  346. 
Valca,  the  390. 
Valchetta,  the  335. 
Val  d'BlBa  14. 

—  di  Passino  335. 

—  Topina  112. 
Valle  Aricciana  367. 

—  deir  Inferno  336. 
Valmontone  388. 
Yalviflciolo,  Abbey  of 

386. 
Varano  107. 


Varia  378. 
Veil  390. 
Velathri  9. 
Velino,  river  89. 
Velitre  384. 
Velletri  384. 
Vene,  Le  84. 
Vema,  La  43. 
Vetralla  75. 
Vetulonia  3. 
Via  Emilia  91. 

—  Appia  845. 
Kuova  344. 

—  Aorelia  2.  7.  353. 

—  Gasilina  343. 

—  Gaaaia  71.  389.  335. 

—  Glodia  301. 

—  CoUatina  343. 

—  Flaminia  94. 108. 160. 
335.  891. 

—  Labicana  343. 
— ,  Latina  344. 

— '  Laarentina  362« 

—  Nomentana  340. 

—  Ofltiensis  352. 
~~  Prcenestina  343. 

—  Salara  71.  336. 

>-  Sette  Ghiese  848.  350. 

—  Tlburtina  372. 

—  Triomphalis  370. 

—  Valeria  378. 
Vicarelle  2. 
VicareUo  392. 
Vico,  Lago  di  75. 
Vicovaro  378. 
Vignoni,  Bagni  di  19. 
Villa  Adriana  372. 

—  Albani  336.  399. 

—  Belrespiro  363. 

—  Aldobrandini  363. 


Villa  of  Gicero  368. 

—  Gonti  362. 

—  Gorsini  399. 

—  d'Este  376. 

—  Falconieri  364. 

—  ad  Gallinafl  335. 

—  of  the  Oordiani  343. 

—  of  Hadrian  372. 

—  of  Horace  377. 

—  Impeiiale  96. 

—  Inghirami  12. 

—  Lante  74. 

—  of  Livia  336. 

—  of  MsBcenas  377. 

—  S.  Xartino  13. 

—  S.  Mezzano  39. 

—  Mondragone  364. 

—  Piccolomini  363. 

—  Rofllnella  363. 

—  Sanmeszano  39. 

—  Spada  389. 
'  Tavema  364. 

—  Tusculana  868. 

—  Vittoria  97. 
Ville  Monterehi  58. 
8.  Vincenzo  2. 

S8.  Vtaeenzo  ed  Ana- 

Btasio  362. 
Vita,  Gapo  della  13. 
Viterbo  72. 
S.  Vito  69. 
Vivo  19. 
Volaterrae  9. 
Volscian  Mountains  384. 
Volsinii  63.  68. 
Volterra  0.  2.  8. 
Vulci  4. 

Zagarolo  380. 
Zolforeo,  Lago  0. 


Leipalc:  Printed  by  Breitkopf  St  Harte). 


Omnibus  Boates. 


The  fares  (10-1&  c.)  are  marked  on  the  omnibuses,  and  a  board  at  the 
back  gives  the  name  of  the  terminus  towards  which  the  vehicle  is  running. 

1.  Piaxxa  di  Yenesia—  Fiassa  del  Fopolo  (Fl.  II,  17—1, 13, 16),  through 
the  Via  obl  Cobso  (but  after  3  or  4  p.m.  through  the  side-streets  to  the 
£. :  the  Piazza  88.  Apostoli,  Via  dell'  Umilt&,  Piazza  di  T&evi,  Via  della 
Stamperia,  Via  Due  Macelli,  Piazza  di  SpAaNA,  and  Via  del  Babuino), 
every  5  minutes. 

2.  Fiassa  diVenezia—  S.Fietro  in  Vaticano  (PI.  II,  17—1,9,6).  through 
the  CoBSO  ViTTOKio  Emamuelb  to  the  Piazza  S.  Pantaleo  (PI.  II,  16) ;  then 
through  the  Via  di  S.  Pantaleo,  Piazza  Pasquino,  Via  del  Govemo 
Vecchio,  Via  del  Banco,  Pontb  8.  Angblo,  and  Bo^o  Vecchio,  every  5  min- 
utes. —  When  the  new  tramway  (No.  8;  p.  2)  is  opened,  this  omnibus  will 
follow  a  dififerent  route. 

3.  Piazza  di  Venezia  —  Piazza  Cavour  (PI.  II,  17—1,  12,  15),  by  the 
CoBso  VrrroBio  Ekanublb,  Via  dei  Gestari,  Piazza  del  Pantheon,  Piazza 
8.  Luigi  de*  Frances!,  Via  della  8crof»,  Via  di  Bipetta,  Ponte  di  Ripbtta, 
Lungotevere  Mellini,  and  Via  Marianna  Dionigi. 

4.  Piazza  del  axiirinale  —  8.  Agnesefuori  Porta  Pia  (PI.  II,  21—1, 
81,  etc.),  through  the  Via  del  Quirinale,  Via  Vbnti  Sbttbmbbb,  Porta  Pia, 
Via  Komentana,  Piazzale  di  8.  Agnese  (about  ls|4  M.). 

5.  Piazza  di  Bpagna  —  8.  Pietro  in  Yatieano  (PI.  I,  21—1,  9,  6), 
through  the  Via  Frattina,  Piazza  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  Piazza  Bobghbse, 
Piazza  Nicosia,  Via  di  Monte  Brianzo,  Pontb  8.  Anoblo,  Borgo  Vecchio, 
Piazza  8.  Pietro,  every  10  minutes. 

6.  Piazza  del  Popolo  —  Via  Cavour  (PI.  1, 13, 16— IT,  27),  through  the 
Via  del  Babuino,  Piazza  di  8PAaNA  (PI.  I,  17,  18),  Via  Due  Macelli,  Via 
del  Tritone,  Piazza  Babbebini,  Via  8.  Nicola  da  Tolentino,  Piazza  di  8. 
Bernardo,  Via  Torino,  Via  Viminale,  and  Via  Principe  TJmberto,  every 
7  minutes. 

7.  Piazza  8.  BUveatro  —  Piazza  Vitt.  Em.  (PI.  1, 18—11,  29),  via  the 
Piazza  8.  Glaudio,  and  through  the  Via  dbl  Tbitonb,  Via  dellb  Quattbo 
FoNTANB,  Via  Agostino  Depretis,  Via  Viminale,  Via  Principe  Amedeo,  Piazza 
Manfredo  Fanti,  an4  Via  Battazzi,  every  10  minutes. 

8.  Via  di  8.  ApoUinare  —  Piazza  auglielmo  Pepe  (PI.  II,  15—11,  29,  32), 
by  the  Piazza  Navona  (Girco  Agonale),  Piazza  8.  Eustacchio,  Via  Torre 
Argentina,  Gobso  Vittobio  Ehanuele,  Piazza  Venezia,  Piazza  del  Foro 
Trajano,  Via  Alessandrina,  Via  Gavour,  Piazza  S.  Mabia  Magoiobb  (PI.  II, 
27),  Via  Garlo  Alberto,  Via  Principe  Umberto,  Viale  Principessa  Marghe- 
rita,  and  Piazza  Guolielmo  Pepe  to  the  Abchi  di  S.  Bibiana. 

9.  Piazza  Kontanara— Oaaermone  dei  B.  B.  Carabinieri  (PI.  II,  16—1, 
3)  '7)i  ^7  ^^^  Piazza  Gampitelli,  Piazza  Mattel,  Via  de'  Falegnami,  Piazza 
Ben.  Gairoli,  Via  Giubbonari,  Gampo  de'  Fiori,  Piazza  Farnebb,  Via  Mon- 
serrato.  Via  de^Banchi  Vecchi,  Ponte  S.  Angblo,  Via  delle  Fosse  di  Gas- 
tello.  Via  di  Porta  Gastello,  Borgo  Pio,  Via  di  Porta  Angelica,  and  Via 
Ottaviano. 

10.  Piazza  B.  Pantaleo  ^  Piazza  Vitt.  Em.  (PI.  H,  15—11,29),  through 
the  GoBSo  Vittobio  Ekanuble,  Piazza  del  Gesii,  Piazza  Venezia  (PI.  II,  17), 
Via  del  Foro  Trajano,  Via  Alessandrina,  Via  della  Madonna  dei  Monti,  Via 
Urbana,  8.  Mabia  Maqgiobe  (PI.  II,  27),  and  Via  Merulana,  every  6  minutes. 

11.  Piazza  8.  Pantaleo  —  Piazza  8.  Giovanni  (PI.  n,  15— HI,  28),  by 
the  CoBSo  Vittobio  Emancele,  Piazza  Venezia,  Piazza  del  Foro  Trajano, 
Via  Alessandrina.  Via  Tor  de*  Gonti,  Via  del  Golossbo,  and  Via  S.  Giovanni. 

12.  Piazza  B.  Pantaleo  —  Porta  Balaria  (PI.  II,  15—1,  25),  by  the 
CoBso  ViTTorio  Ehanuele,  Piazza  Venezia,  Piazza  83.  Apostoli,  Via  delle 
Virgine,  Piazza  Fontana  di  Tbevi  (PI.  II,  21),  Via  del  Tritone,  Piazza  Bab- 
bebini  (PI.  I,  21,  24),  Via  Veneto,  Via  Boncompagni,  and  Vi^  Calabria. 
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CAB  TARIFF.  3 

Three  additional  lines,  starting  from  the  Piazza  8S.  Apobtoli,  are 
projected:  — 

a.  To  the  Gbntbal  Bailwat  Statiok  (arilTal  side),  by  the  Via  S.  Eu- 
femia,  Foro  Tri^ano,  Via  Alessandrina,  and  Via  Gavour.  —  6.  To  the 
Piazza  8.  Giotammi  in  Latbbano,  diverging  from  the  preceding  line  at 
Via  S.  Lucia  in  Selci  and  joining  the  tramway  line  "No.  3  (p,  2)  at  Via 
Merulana.  —  e.  To  the  Pobta  Pia  and  8.  Aonesb  Fdori,  by  the  Via  Na- 
zionale  to  the  N.W.  side  of  the  ThermsB  of  Diocletian,  and  thence  by  the 
Via  Pastrengo  to  the  Via  Venti  Settembre. 


Cab  Tariff. 

Oabt  (  Vetiure  Pubbliehe)  in  the  principal  piazzas. 

With  one  horse. 
Open       I     Closed 


I      With 
two  horses. 


1  20 

2  20 
-60 

1  30 

250 
-50 


1  60 

2  70 
-65 

1  50 


20 
20 
60 
40 


2 

3 


120 
2  20 
-  50 


3  — 
—  50 


1  60 

2  70 
-66 


70 
20 


2  50 

3  50 
-86 


4  — 
—  80 


2 
3 


50 
50 
86 
40 


2  80 

4  — 

-  95 


Within  the  city: 

Single  drive  (cona  ordinaria)  in 
one-horse  carr.  open,  for  1-3  pers., 
closed,  for  1-2  pers.,  or  in  two- 
horse  carr.  1-4  pers —  80   1  —   1 

Per  honr 2—2—2 

•      Each  additional  V«  hr —  50  —  50  —  45 

For  each  drive,  1  pers.  more   .     .   —  20—40—20 
Outside  the  gates: 

From  or  to  the  tramway  terminus 
outside  the  Porta  Lorenzo     .    . 

To  the  cemetery  at  8.  Lorenzo  Fuori 
(Gampo  Verano),  per  hour    .    . 

Each  additional  V4  hr.  on  the  fore- 
going drive        

To  a  distance  of  500  yds.  O/s  Kll.) 
outside  any  of  the  gates    .     .    • 

To  a  distance  of  2  M.  (3  Kil.)  out- 
side any  of  the  gates,  per  hour 

Each  additional  1/4  l^r 

Large  bo±  60  c.,  small  box  or  portmanteau  20  c. ;  hand-bags,  etc.,  free. 
—  Ifight  is  reckoned  for  closed  cabs  and  all  two-horse  cabs  from  8  p.m.  to 
6  a.m.  from  April  1st  to  Sept  30th  and  from  7  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  from  Oct.  1st 
to  March  31st  ^  for  open  one-horse  cabs,  from  one  hr.  after  dusk  to  7  a.m. 

If  a  cab  be  brought  from  the  stand  to  the  hirer's  house  or  elsewhere, 
the  driver  is  entitled  to  a  quarter-fare,  over  and  above  that  for  the  drive. 

For  longer  drives  and  for  drives  by  night  beyond  the  gates  there  is 
no  tariff.  On  the  afternoons  (1-8  p.m.)  of  the  days  of  the  Carnival  the 
vehicles  are  exempted  from  the  restrictions  of  the  tariff. 

As  it  is  difficult  to  know  when  the  3  kil.  limit  has  been  reached  out- 
side the' gates,  it  is  advisable  to  make  an  agreement  based  oh  the  tariff 
for  all  drives  outside  the  city. 


By 

day 


At 
night 


By 

day 


At 
night 


By 

day 


At 
night 


List  of  the  Principal  Streets,  Squares,  Palaces,  etc. 

with  Reference  io  the  (Accompanying  Plans, 

The  large  Map  of  Rome  is  diTlded  into  three  sections,  of  which 
the  uppermost  (I)  is  coloured  brovm,  the  central  (II)  red^  and  the 
lowest  (III)  gray.  In  the  accompanying  index  the  columns  headed 
I,  n,  in  refer  to  these  sections,  the  figures  in  the  columns  corre- 
sponding to  those  in  the  respective  sections  thus  Indicated.  Thus 
Via  del  Cor»o  will  be  found  on  the  II  red  section,  square  18.  The 
numbering  of  the  squares  is  so  arranged  that  squares  bearing  the 
same  numbers  in  the  different  sections  adjoin  each  other.  Thus  square 
18  in  the  I  (^brown)  section  finds  its  continuation  towards  the  S.  in 
square  18  in  the  II  (red)  section ;  square  16  in  the  II  (red)  section 
is  continued  by  square  16  in  the  III  (gray)  section,  and  so  on. 

Names  of  streets  beginning  with  8an^  8anto,  or  Santa  must  not 

be  sought  for  under  these  prefixes,  but  under  the  proper  name 

following. 

In  calculating  diBtances  on  the  Map  it  will  be  found  useful  to  remember 
that  eacb  side  of  a  square  is  almost  exactly  one-third  of  a  mile  lone  (5(X) 
metres,  646  yds.),  while  the  diagonals  if  drawn  would  be  820  yds.,  or  W)  yds. 
less  than  half-a-mile. 

I     n    ni  I     n    ni 


Abrnzsi,  Via.   .   .  . 

23 

8.  Alessio 

■ 

• 

16 

Accademia  dlFrancia 

17,20 

Alfieri,  Via    ...   . 

• 

28 

—  88.  Maria  e  Luca 

20 

8.  Alfonso 

• 

36 

Accoramboni,Palazzo 

9 

Alibert,  Via  ...  . 

• 

8 

Acqua  Felice,  Fonta- 

— ,  Vicolo 

17 

none  deir   .... 

27 

Altemps,  PalaKzo 
Altieri,  Palazzo    .   . 

• 

15 

—  Giulia,    Castello 

• 

17 

deir 

29 

,  Villa   .... 

Altoyiti,  Palazzo .   . 

• 
t 

31 
12 

—  Mariana,    Vicolo 

deir 

32,38 

American  GhurchCSt. 

^A^/^A          •          •          •          •           ft          ■          • 

—  Paola 

10 

Paul) 

34 

Acquedotto    Antoni- 

Amerigo     Vespucci, 

# 

niano    

• 

24 

Via 

19 

14 

—    Neroniano    deir 

S.  Anastasia  .... 

• 

'  Acqua  Claudia  .   . 

• 

81 

Ancona,  Via  .... 

28 

Adda,  Via 

22 

8.  Andrea   (near  8. 

Adriana,  Via,   .   .  . 

11 

Gregorio)    .   .   .  . 

• 

• 

23 

S.  Adriano 

• 

20 

—  delle  Fratte .   .   . 

21 

S.Agatade'aoti,Via 

• 

28 

—  del  Quirinale  .   . 

t 

24 

—  in  Suburra  .   .   . 

• 

33 

—  della  Valle  .  .   . 

• 

14 

8.  Agnese 

• 

15 

Anfiteatro  Oastrense 

• 

• 

34 

8.  Agostino    .... 

• 

15 

—  Flavio  (Colosseo) 

• 

22 

—.Via    ....... 

Albani,  Palazzo    .   . 

• 

24 

Angelica,  Porta    .  . 

9 

24 

8.  Angelo,  Castello 

12 

— ,  Via 

25 

— ,  Piazza 

• 

12 

-,  Villa 

25,28 

— ,  Ponte 

12 

Alberico,  Via    .   .   . 

9,12 

—  in  Pescheria    .   . 

• 

17 

Aide  Manuzio,  Via. 

• 

• 

16,17 

Anicia,  Via    .... 

• 

• 

13 

Aldobrandini,  Villa 

• 

20 

Anima,  Via  deir.  . 

• 

15 

Alessandria,  Via  .  . 

28 

AnimeSante,Via  delle 

• 

36 

Alessandrina,  Via    . 
Alessandro  Famese, 

• 

20 

8.  Anna,  Via .... 

• 

14 

—  de*  Calzettari  .  . 

• 

• 

16 

Via 

11 

Annia,  Via 

• 

• 

26 

—  VoUa,  Via   .   .   . 

• 

• 

15,18 

88.  Annnnsiata    .  . 

• 

30 

LIST  OF  STREETS. 


U    m 


n    III 


Antonelli,  Paluso 
Antoninianft,  Via. 
S.  Antonio  Abbate 
S.  Antonio  delle  For 
naci^Via.   .  . 

—  di  Padova  . 
S.  ApoUinare  . 
— ,  Piazza  .... 
SS.  Apostoli  .  .  . 
— ^  Piazza  .... 
—,  Vicolo  .... 
Appia,  Via     .  .  . 

,  Kuova    .   . 

Aquario 

AntcoBlL  S.  Ifaria  in 
— ,  Via  di  .   .   .   . 
Arancio,  Via  deir 
Arcione,  Via  in    . 
Arco  di  Gostantino 

—  di  Dolabella    . 

—  di  DruBo    .   .  . 

—  di  Gallieno  .   . 

—  di   Giano    (Janus 
Quadrifrons)  .   . 

—  degli  Orefici    . 

—  di  Tito  .... 
Arenula,  Via.  .  . 
Ariosto,  Via  .  .  . 
ArmaU,  Via  dell' 
Armi,  Piazza  d^  . 
Artiflti,  Via  d'  .  . 
Ascanio,  Via  di  . 
Ascarelli,  Palazzo 
Aainaria,  Poi;ta 
AstalUf.Via  degli. 
S.  Atanasio  de'  Greci 
Aurelia,  Porta  .  . 
— ,  Via 

—  Antica,  Via  .  , 
Aureliana,  Via.  . 
Aurora,  Via  dell\ 
Ausoni,  Via  dei  , 
Aventina,  Via  .  . 
Aventino,  Monte  . 
Ayignonesi,Via  degl 
Azeglio,  Via  .   .  . 


Babuino,  Via  del 
Baccina,  Via.  .  . 
S.  Balbina  .... 
— ,  Via  di  .  .  .  . 
Balbo,  Via .... 
BanchiNuovi,Via  de 

—  Vecchi,  Via  de' 
Banco  di  8.  Spiritu 

Via  del 

—  Nazionale  .   .  . 
8.  Barbara .... 
Barberini,  Palazzo 
— ,  Piazza  .... 
— ,  Villa     ..... 


18 
21 


7,10 

21 

15 


17 


26 
20 


21 


20 
27 

8 

28 
15 
15 
21 
21 
18 


90 
20 
17 


22 


29 

19 
19 
22 
13,14 
28 
11 


17 
17 


23 


26,27 
81,35 


25 
30 


17 


24 
22,24 


36 


27 


20,23 


27 
12 
12 

12 
24 


9 


31 

7 
4,7 


20 
17,19 


23 
23 


22 


25 

27 
24 


32 
32 


16 
16 


14,15 


14 


11 


33 
26 


14,15 


Barbieri,  Via  dei    .      .        14 
Barletta,  Via  .   ...      8 
S.  Bartolommeo    ...        16 
8.    Bartolommeo, 

Isola 16 

Basilica   di   Costan 

tino 19,22 

Basilioata,  Via .  .  .  26 
Basilio,  Via  8.  .  .  .  24 
Battistero    in    Late- 

rano 28 

Banllari,  Via  de\  .      .        14 
Belisario,  Via    ...    26 
Bel8iana,  Via.   ...    18 
Benedetta,  Via  ....        10 
Beniamino  Franklin, 

Via 

Bergamo,  Via   . 

8.      Bernardo      alle 

Terme 

— ,  Piazza 

Bianchi,  Via  Qustavo 

8.  Bibiana 

Bixio,  Via 

Bocca  di  Leone,  Via 

di 18 

Bocca  della  Verita, 

Piazza 

'     '    ' "         ' «     »  lo»      •      •      • 

Bodoni,  Via  .... 
Boezio,  Via  .... 
Bologna,  Vicolo  .  . 
Bolognetti,  Palazzo. 
Bonaparte,  Palazzo. 
— ,  Via    ...... 

— ,  Villa 

S.  Bonaventura    .   . 

— ,  Via 

Boncompagni,  Via  . 
Bonella,  Via  .... 
Borghese,   Palazzo  . 

— ,  Piazza 

— ,  Villa 

Boi^o  Angelico.   .   . 

—  8.  Angelo  .... 

—  8.  Michele    .   .   . 

—  Nuovo    

—  Pio 

—  8.  Spirito .... 

—  Vecchio     .... 

—  Vittorio 

Borgognona,  Via  .  . 

Borsa 18 

Boflchetto,  Via  del  .      .        23 
Bottegbe  Oscure,  Vi- 
colo delle 17 

Branca,  Via  Giovanni  .        14 

Brasehi,  Palazzo  ...        15 
Brescia,  Via  ....     25 
Brunetti,  Via    ...     14 
Bufalo,  Palazxo  del .  I  21 


23,26 

15*18 

15 
16,19 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 
18 


10 

17 

17,18 

33 

22 
19 

20 


i^ 


6 


LIST  OF  STREETS. 


n    m 


n    III 


Bufalo,  Vicolo  del 
Baonarroti,  Via   . 

Oftdoma,  Via.  .  . 
Gaffarelli,  Palasso 
Gagliari,  Via.  .  . 
Oalo  Mario,  Via  . 
Cairoll,  Via  .  .  . 
Calabria,  Via.  .  . 
Calamatto,  Via  .  . 
S.  Galiato  .... 
Camera  del  Deputati 
Campana,  Via  di. 
Campani,  Via  .  . 
Campania,  Via  .  . 
CampidogUo  .  .  . 
CampoCM'leo,Viadel 

—  di  Fiori 

—  di   Maccao,    see 
Campo  Uilitare. 

—  Hano,  Via  di . 

—  Militare .... 
Cancellata,  Via  di 
Cancelleria,  Palazzo 

della 

— ,  Piazza  della  . 
Cancellieri,  Via  • 
Canestrari,  Via  de"* 
— ,  Vicolo  de""  .  . 
Canneti,  Vicolo  dei 
Capena,  Porta  .  . 
Capo  d^ Africa,  Via 

—  di  Ferro,  Piazza 

—  le  Case.  Via    . 
Capocci,  via  dei  . 
Cappellari,  Via  deV 
Cappellini,  Via.   . 
Cappuccini ,       Con 

vento  de\   .   .   . 
Capranica,  Palazzo 
— ,  Piazza  .... 
Carbonari,  Vicolo  de 
Cardello,  Via  del 
S.  Carlo  al  Corso 

—  ai  Catenari  .   . 

—  alle  Qaattro  Fon 
tane 

Carlo  Alberto,  Via 
Carrette,  Piazza  delle 
— ,  Via  delle.   . 
Carrozza,  Via    . 
Casa    di    Crescenzio 

(di  Bienzi)  .   .   . 

Caserme 

Cassa  di  Bisparmio 
Cassiodoro,  Via    . 
Castelfldardo,  Via 
Castro  Pretorio,  Via 

del 

S.Caterina  de'  Funari 

—  di  Siena 


21 


26 

28 
8 


26 
16 


16 
23i25 


25,29 


16 


29,82 


10 
18 

36 

17,20 
20 
14 


18 

29,32 

6 


9 


86 


21 


21 


18 


24 


18 


7,10 

11 
26,80 

29,30 


14 
14 

16 
10 


26 
14 

23 
14 
80 


16 
18 
20 
23 

14 


29 

20 

6 


16 
18 


34 

22 


Catone,  Via  ....  8 
Cavalleggeri,  Porta .  .  6 
Cave,  Vicolo  delle  .  .  1,2 
Oavonr,  Piazza ...    12 

— ,  Via 23,27 

8.  Cecilia  in  Traste- 


17 
20 


vere 

— ,  Via  di  .  .  .  . 
Cedro,  Via  del.  . 
Celimontana,  Via. 
Celio,  Monte  .  .  . 
Cenci,  Palazzo  .  . 
— ,  Piazza  .... 
Gerchi,  Piazza  de' 
— ,  Via  de* .  .  .  . 
Cernaja,  Via  della 

Certosa 

S.  Cesareo  .... 
Cestari,  Vicolo  de' 
Cestio,  Piramide  di 

— ,  Ponte 

8.  Cbiara,  Via  .  . 
CbiaTari,  Via  .  . 
Cbiesa  1«uoy»  .  . 
Chigi,  Palazzo  .  . 
Cicerone,  Via  .  . 
Cimarra,  Via.  .  . 
Cimetero  de'  Prole 

stanti    ..... 
Cinqne,  Via  del  . 
Ginquecento,  Piazza 
Circo  Agonale,    see 

Piazza  Kavona. 
Circus  Maximus   .  . 
Claudia,  Via.   .   .  . 

S.  Claudio 

— ,  Via 

Clemente,  Via  .  .  . 
S.  Clemente  .... 
Clementina,  Via  .  . 
Clementino,  Via  del 
Cloaca  Maxima  .  . 
Codini,  .Vigna  .  .  . 
Cola  diSienzo,Piazza 

— ,  Via 

Coliseo  see  Colosseo. 
CoUegio  Romano .  . 
Collina,  Via  .... 
Colombo,  Via  Cristo- 

foro  «   

Colonna,  Palazzo . 
— ,  Piazza   .... 

-,  Via 

— ,  Villa 

Oolonnelle,     Vicolo 

delle 

Colosseo 

— ,  Via.  del 

Colosso  di  Iferone  . 
Condotti,  Via  .  .  . 
Conserratori,  Pal.  de' 


10 
26 

14 
17 
19 


26,27 
27 


11 


27 


17,18 

16 
18 
14 
12 

18 

28 


10 


13 
13,16 

26 
22,26 


19 

27 

18 


18 

18 

14,16 


16 

• 

11 
8,11 

26 


17 


25 
23 

16 


18 


18 


21 
18 
18 
21 


22 
22 
22 

20 


18 


19 
22,26 


30 


14 


32 


LIST  OF  STREETS. 


n     in 


n    in 


Via 


Conflolazione, 

deUa 

Gonsulta,    Palauo 

deUa 

ConBulta,  Via  della 
Conte  Verdcf  Via  . 
Gonvertite,  Via  delle 
Copelle,  via  delle  . 
Gorallo,  Vicolo  del. 
Gornacchie,  •  Poezo 

delle 

Goronari,  Via  de*  . 
Gorsini,  Palazzo   .   . 

— ,  Vicolo 

— ,  ViUa 

Gorso,  Via  del .  .  . 
S.  Gosimato,  Via  di 
SS.    Gosma    e    Da- 

miano 

Costantino,    Basilica 

di 

Gremona,  Via  .  .  . 
Grescenzi,  Vicolo.  . 
Grescenzio,  Via  .  . 
Groce,  Via  della  .  . 
S.  Groce,  Via  di  .  . 
S.    Groce    de'   Lnc- 

cheai 

—  in  Gerosalemme, 

Basilica 

Grocebianca,  Via  di 
Grociferi,  Via  de'  . 
Grociflsso,  Via  del  . 
Gupa,  Via 


18 


17,18 


12 

17 


Dandolo,  Viale .  .  . 
Dante,  Piazsa  .  .  . 
Dataria,  Via  della  . 
Daverio,  Via  .  .  .  . 
Delfini,  Via  ...  . 
Dogali,  Via  .  .  .  . 
38.  Domenico  e  Sisto 
Doria,  Palazzo  .  . 
Doria  Pamphilj,  Pa 

lazzo  

S.  Dorotea,  Via   . 
Due  Macelli,  Via  de* 
DuiUo,  Via    .   .   . 


35 


28 


S.  Sligio 

Emanuele  Filiberto, 

Via 

Emilia,  Via  .... 
English  Ghurch  (All 

Saints),  ViaBabu- 

ino  154 

(Holy  Trinity), 

Piazza  S.  Silvestro 
EmilioMorosini,  Via 
Ericina,  Via  .... 
Esquilino,  Monte.  . 


21 
11 


16,19 

21 

21 

29,82 

15 
12 

15 
12,15 
11 
10 
7 
18 


19 

19,22 
20 
15 


31 

21 

34 

20 

18 

6 


28 
21 

17 

20 
18 

15 
10 


20,23 

17 
18 
26 


11 
28,31 


26,29 


10 


10 
7 


10,13 


Esquilino ,    PiasEa 

deir 

S.  Enfemia,  Via  . 
S.  Eusebio  .... 
8.  Eustacchio  .  . 
Bzio,  Via    .... 


Fabbrica,  Porta  .  . 
Pabio  Massimo,  Via 
Fabricio,  Ponte  .  . 
Falcone,  Vicolo  del 
Falconieri,  Palazzo  . 
Falegnami,  Via  de' . 
Fanti,    Piazza   Man- 

fredo 

Farini,  .Via 

Farnese,  Palazzo  .   . 

— ,  Piazza 

Farneslna,  Villa  .  . 
Federico  Gesi,  Via . 
Felice,  Via,  see  Via 

Sistina 

FenUi,  Vicolo  de'  . 
Ferrajuoli,  Palazzo. 
Fermccio,  Via  ,  .  . 
Fiametta,  Piazza  .  . 
Fiamme,  Vicolo  delle 
Fiano,  Palazzo  .  .  . 
Fienili,  Via  dei  . 
Finanze,  Via  delle  , 
Firenze,  Piazza.   .   , 

—,  Via 

Flaminia,  Porta   .   , 

— ,  Via , 

Flavia,  Via  .... 
Florida,  Via  .... 
Floridi„  Villa.  .  .  . 
Florio,  Via  .... 
Fogne,  Vicolo  delle 
Fontana,  Via^  della  . 
Fontanella    di    Bor* 

ghese,  Via  della  . 
Foro  di  Angnsto  .  . 

—  B.omano 

—  lYi^ano 

,  Via  del  .   .  . 

Foscolo.,  Via..  .  .  . 
S.  Francesca  ^omana 
S.  Francesco,  Via  di 

—  di  Paola 

—  a  Rlpa 

,  Via  di     .   .   . 

—  di  Sales,  .Via  di. 

,  Vicolo  di  .   . 

delle  Stimate. 

Fratte,  Via  delle  .  . 
Frattina,  Via  .  .  . 
Frezza,  Via  della    . 

Friuli,  Via 

Frusta,  Via  delJa.  . 
Funari,  Via  .dei    .   . 


11 


8 
9 


14 
21 


24 
18 

24 
15 


13 
13 
26 


9 
25,28 

18 


18 
17 
23 


27 
20 
29 
15 


6 
16 

11 

17 

30 
27 
14 
14 
11 


10 

29 
15 


19 
27 


17 
1 


20 
19 
20 
20 
29 
22 
13 
23 


8,11 

841 
17 


25,26 


14 


13 
13 


13 


12 
17 


8 


LIST  OF  STREETS. 


n    m 


n    m 


Oabrielli.  Palazso 
Gaet&,  Via 


Galilei,  Via  .... 
Galixin,  Palasso  .  . 
Galleria  d'Acte  Mo- 

dema 

S.  Gallicano,  Via  di 
Galvani,  Via  .  .  . 
Gambero,  Vicolodel 
Garibaldi,  Via  .   .   . 

— ,  Ponte 

— ,  Monament  .  .  • 
Gelsomino,  Via  del  . 
Genova,  Via  .... 
Genovesi,  Via  de'  . 
Germanico,  Via  .  . 
Ge88i,  Via  Bom. .   . 

Geati,  il 

— ,  Via  del 

Gesii  e  Maria.   .   .   . 

,  Via  del  .    .   . 

Qhiberti,ViaLorenBO 
S.  Giacomo,  Via  .   . 

—  in   Aagtuto    (de* 

Incurabili) .   .   . 

—  de**  Spagnnoli.  .  . 
Giacomo  Hedici,  Via 
Gianicolo,  Monte  . 
Giardino  Beale,  Via 

del 

Ginnasi,  Vicolo  de'  . 
Ginori,  Via  .... 
GioaecMno  Belli,Via 
Gioberti,  Via.  .  .  . 
S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro 
Giovanni       Branca, 

Via 

S.    Giovanni  Decol- 

lato.  Via  di    .   .   . 

—  de'  Fiorentini  .   . 

—  in     Laterano , 
Basilica    .... 

,  Piaaza  di  . 

— ,  Porta 

,  Piazza  di    .  . 

—  in  Oleo,  Gappella 

—  e  Paolo 

,  Via  di    .  .   . 

—  ante  Portam  La- 

tinam 

Girand-Torlonia, 

Palazzo 

Ginbbonari,  Via  de' 
Giulia,  Via  .... 
Giulio  Cesare,  Via . 

—  Bomano,  Via  .  . 
S.  Giuseppe   .... 

—  de'  Falegnami 

(Career    Mamer- 

tinus) 

Giostiniani,  Vicolo . 


27,30 
15 


18 


6,8 


17 
17 
17 
17 

17 


21 


11,14 


12 

38 


24 
18 


10 
13 
10 
2,8 
24 


18 

17,18 


9 

5,^10 
21 


ib 
740 

17 


27 
19 


16 
12 


15,18 
10 


13,16 
14 


14,15 


14 


25 


14 
11,12 

17 


20 
15 


28 
28 
31 
31 
30 
22 
28 

30 


Ginstizia.     Pal.     di 
(progetio)    .... 

Glorioso,  Viale     .   . 

Goito,  Via 

Governo  Vecchio, 
Pal.  del 

— ,  Via  del     .... 

GracchijVia  .... 

Grazie,  Via  delle    . 

Grazioli,  Palazzo  .   . 

Greca,  Via  della  .   . 

Greci,  Via  de'  . , .   . 

Gregoriana,  Via   .   . 

8.  Gregorio  Via  di  . 

—  Magno  (al  Monte 
Gelio)   .... 

Grillo,  Via  del .   . 

8.  Grisogono  .   .  . 

— ,  Via  di  .   .   .   . 

Grottino,  Via  del 


12,15 
26i30 


Huffer,  Palazzo    . 

rbernesi,  Via  .  . 
S.  Ignazio  .... 
— ,  Piazsa  di  .   .   . 

— ,  Via 

Incurabili,   Vicolo 

degli 

Indipenden7.a,Piazza 

deir 

8.  Isidoro    .... 

— ,  Via 

Isonco,  Via  .  .  . 
Istituto  Archeologico 

Germanico  .... 
->  di  Belle  Art!  .   . 

—  Ghimico 

—  Tecqico 

Italia,  OoTso  d\   .  | 

Labicana,  Via  .   .    . 

Laboratorio  di  Chi 
mica 

La  Marmora,  Via  . 

Lancellotti,   Palazzo 

Lancisi,  Via  .   .   . 

Lante,  Villa  (Bor- 
ghese) 

—  —  (Gianicolo) . 
Laterano,  8.  Gio- 
vanni in  ...   . 

Latina,  Porta.   .   . 

■^~«     V  1ft       •     •     •     •     • 

Latini,  Via  del  . 
Laurina,  Via.  .  . 
Lavatore,  Via  del 
Lazio,  Via  .... 
Lednca,  Bastione 


8,11 


17 
21 


18 


12,15 
15 

19 
17 


22 


20 
13 
13 


24 

20 
18 
18 
18 


17 

30 
20 
21 
26 


14 


16 

24 
23 


22, 
25,2G 


9 


25, 
28,31 

24 

29 

12,15 


9 
8 


17 

20 


35 
21 


10 


16 

22 
22 


28 
SO 
30 


LIST  OF  STBEKTS. 


9 


I 

U 

ITT 

I 

II 

m 

Leone,  Via  del  .   .   . 

18 

S.  Marco,  Via  di .   . 

• 

17 

Leone  IV.,  Via    ,   . 

5 

— ,  Piazza  di.   .  .   . 

• 

17 

Leonina.  Via.   .   .   . 
Leopar4i,  Via    .   .   . 

• 

28 

Marco  Aure^o,   Via 

• 

25 

25 

• 

25,29 

Marforio,  Via  di  .   . 

• 

20 

Liberia,  Piassa  deUa 

a 

Marghera,  Via  .   .   . 

30 

Liguria,  Via  .... 

20,23 

Margherita,  Passeg- 

Linotte.  Palazzo  .   . 

20i23 

14 

giata 

T,8 

Lombardia,  Via   .   . 

— ,  Poi\te 

• 

14 

Longara,  Via  della  . 

• 

9,11 

Mai^ut^,  Via    .   .   . 

17 

Lorenzo  Obiberti, 

S.   Maria   degli  An- 

V  ift     ^     •     •  .  •     •          • 

• 

• 

15 

geli 

27 

S.  Lorenzo,  Porta.  . 

• 

32,33 

—  dell\Anima  .   .   . 

• 

15 

— ,  Via 

« 

36 

—  in  AracoeU  .   .   . 

• 

20 

S.  Lorenzo  ii\  Lucina 

18 

—  Aventina  ..... 

• 

• 

16 

,  Piazza  di  .   . 

18 

—  in  Gampitelli  .   . 

• 

17 

—  in  Miranda  .   .   . 

• 

19 

—  della   Goncezione 

24 

—  in  Paniflpema  .  . 

• 

24 

—  della  Gonsolazi- 

—  in  Piscibus  .    .   . 

9 

• 

one    .  .  

19 
16 

SS.  Lorenzo  in  Da^- 

—  in  Gosmedin    .   . 

• 

16 

xnaso 

14 
21 

—  in  Domnica     .  . 

—  Egiziaca    .... 

■ 
• 

16 

25 

Luccbe^i,  Via  de' 

• 

Luce,  Via  della   .   . 

• 

13 

13 

—  de'  Fiori  .... 

• 

13 

8.  Lucia,  Via  di  .   . 
Luciano  Manara,  Via 

• 

26 

—  di  Grotta  .... 

• 

14 

• 

• 

10 

—  Liberatrice  .   .   . 

• 

19 

Lucina,  Via  in  .   .   . 

18 

—  Maddalena    .   .   . 

• 

18 

Lucrezio  Caro,  Via  . 

11 

— Maggjiore,  Basilica 

^ 

27 

Lucollo,  Via  .... 

23 

,  Piazza.   .   .   . 

• 

27 

Ludovisi,  Via   .   .   . 

20 

—  sopra  Minerva    . 

• 

18 

-,  VUla 

23 

,  Piazza  di   .   . 

» 

18 

Ludovico    Catana- 

—  de'  Miracoli .   .   . 

14,17 

reUi,  Viale    .  .   . 

• 

7,10 

—  di  Monserrato .   . 

• 

11 

8.  Luigi  de'  Francesi 

15 

—  in  Monte  Santo  . 

17 

Luigi  Mo8i,  Via   .   . 

• 

10 

—  a'  Monti    .... 

• 

23 

Lungara,  see  Lon- 

,  Via  di     .   .   . 

. 

23 

gara. 

—  dell'  Orto  .... 

• 

• 

13 

— ,  Ponte 

11 

,  Via    ... 

■ 

4 

13 

Lnngaretta,Via  della 

13 

—  della  Pace     .   .  . 

• 

15 

Lungarina,  Via  della 

13,16 

—  diPiet&  conGam- 
posanto  (Cimetero 

Kaccbiavelli,  Via    . 

28,29 

de' Tedeschi) .   .   . 

• 

6 

Madama  Dionigi,Via 

15 

• 

—  del  Popolo    .   .   . 

13,16 

Madama,  Palazzo    . 

15 

—  della  Scala  .   .   . 

• 

10 

— ,  Piazza 

15 

,  Via  di    ... 

• 

10 

Maddalena,  Via    .   . 

18 

—  del  Sole     .... 

• 

16 

Magenta,  Via    .  .  . 

30 

—  in  Trastevere  .   . 

. 

10 

Maggiore,  Porta    .   . 
— ,  Via  de  .....   . 

34 

,  Piazza  di  .   . 

. 

10 

31,32 

—  in  Via 

18 

Magnanapoli,  Via    . 

20 

,  Via  di     .... 

• 

18 

Mala  Barba,  Vicolo 

—  in  Via  La'ta  .  .   . 

• 

18 

di  .  ,   .   .   .   .   .  . 

35 

• 

10 

—  della  Vittoria     . 
Marianna  Dionigi, 

24 

a.  Mameli,  Via   .   . 

Mamiani,  Vi^   .   .   . 

29 

Via 

14 

Manara,  Via  Luciano 

• 

10 

Marinone,  VlcoIo    . 

9 

Manin,  Via    .  .  .   . 

27 

Mario  de'  Fiori,  Via 

Mantellata,  Via  della 

8,11 

di 

18 

Manzoni,  Via    .   .  . 

28,31 

Marmorata,Via  della 

• 

• 

17,18 

Marcantonio    Oolon- 

Marrana,  la  (brook) 

• 

M 

23 

na.  Via 

11 

Marroniti,  Via  de'  . 

21 

8.  Marcello     .... 

18 

Marsi,  Via  dei .  .  . 

• 

35 

Marche,  Via..  .   .   . 

23 

S.  Marta 

6 

S.  Marco 

17 

— ,  Piaasza  d^.  .   .   . 

6 

10 


LIST  OF  STREETS. 


I 

U 

m 

I 

II 

III 

S.  Martinino,  Via.  . 

30 

Morte,  Via  della  .   . 

. 

14 

—  a'  Monti 

• 

26 

Moratte,  Via  delle  . 

18 

,  Via  di    ... 

• 

26 

Mxiseo  Capitolino .  . 

20 

Maachftrina,  Via  del 

. 

U 

—  Lateranense .   .   . 

• 

28 

Mascherino,    Vicolo 

Mnti-Papamzzi ,  Pa- 

del 

9 

lazzo 

21 

Hassixni,  Palnzio .   . 
Maatai,  J?iazEa  .   .   . 

• 

16 

• 

13 

Napoleone  III. ,  Via 

29,30 

Mastro  Giorgio,  Via 

• 

1448 

Kapoli.  Via 

Kariceila,    Piazza 

24 

Mattatojo 

. 

15 

Mattel,  Palauo.   .   . 

17 

tt.611ft  %    •    •••    • 

• 

25 

•^"*       T  AO                 •    '  •       •       •       • 

• 

7 

— ,  Via  della.  .  .  . 

• 

22,23 

"■^j    V  111ft  •     •  •  •     •     •     • 

i 

• 

25 

Kavona,  Piazza  (Girco 

Mattonato,  Via  del . 

10 

Agonale) 

yasionale.  Via.   .   . 

16 

. 

Maaaoleo  di  Adriano 

12 

21,24 

—  di  Augusto    .   .   . 

14,17 

NaztEareno,  Via  del. 

Mazzarina,  Via .   .   . 
Mazzini,  via  .... 

• 

28 

by     the    Collegio 

• 

30 

Nassareno  .... 

21 

Medici,  Villa.   .   .   . 

17 

SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo 

• 

• 

23,26 

Mercede,  Via  di  .   . 

18,21 

Kerra,  Via    .... 

26 

J 

Mercari,  Via.   .   .    . 

15 

Niccola  Fabnzi,  Via 

• 

• 

10 

Merolana,  Via  .   .   . 

• 

28,29 

S.  Nicola  in  Carcere 

• 

16 

Messina,  Via.   .   .   . 

28 

—  di  Tolentino    .  . 

24 

Meta  Sndante    .   .   . 

• 

22 

,  Vicolo  di  .   . 

24 

Metronia,  Porta    .   . 

• 

» 

26,29 

Nicosia,  Piazza.   .   . 

15 

S.  Michele,  Via  di . 

• 

• 

9,13 

Nocetta,  Vicolo  della 

• 

• 

2,5 

SS.  Michele  eMagno 

, 

9 

Nome  di  Maria     .   . 

• 

20 

Mignanelli,  Piazza  . 

21 

Nomentana,  Porta  . 

29 

Milano,  Via    .... 

• 

24 

-,  Via 

28 

Milatzo,  Via  .... 

80 

Milizie,Viale  dellej 

\l^ 

Odescalcbi,    Palazzo 
8.    Offlzio,    Palazzo 

• 

18,21 

Mille,  Via  dei  .   .  . 

30 

• 

19 

del 

6 
26 

Mills  (Spada),  Villa 
Minerva     Medica, 

Olmata,  Via  deir    . 

• 

S.  Onofrio 

• 

9 

Tempio  di  .  .   .•  . 
Ministero    delle   Fi- 

32 

— ,  Via 

9 

• 

*/** 

Orasio,  Via   .... 

11 

nanse 

26,27 

Orfeo,  Vicolo  di  .   . 

9 

—  di  Oraiia  e  Gia- 

7 

Oro,  Monte  d'  .   .   . 

18 

stisia 

16 

Orologio,  Piazza  dell* 

• 

12 

—  della  Gnerra    .   . 

24 

21 

Orsini,-PalaBZO.   .   . 

• 

16 

—  deir  latrazione 

— ,  Via  Virginio  .   . 

10,11 

Pubblica.   .   .  . 

• 

18 

Orso,  Via  deir.  .   . 

15 

—  della  Marina    .   . 

15 

Orto  Botanioo   .   .   . 

• 

22 

22 

Miranda,  Via  in  .   . 

• 

19 

Ospedale    Becleaiaa- 

Missione,  Via  della 

18 

tico 

.      ^ 

14 

Modena,  Via .... 

24 

—  S.  Gallicano.   .   . 

■ 

13 

Mole,  Via  delle    .  . 

• 

• 

26 

—  di  S.Giovanni  La- 

Monserrato,  Via  di. 

• 

11,12 

texano 

• 

• 

28 

Montanara,  Piazza  . 

• 

16 

—  S.  Michele    .   .   . 

• 

• 

13 

Montebello,  Via  .  . 

2rr,29 

—  Miliiare ..... 

9 

Monte  Brianzo,  Via 

* 

—  de'  Pazzi 

• 

9 

di 

15 

—  Tiberino   .   .   .   . 

• 

16 

—  CSaprino,  Via  di  . 

• 

16 

Oapizio  Oronici    .   . 

. 

• 

21 

—  Citorio,  Piazza  di 

• 

18 

Oateria,  Vicolo  dell* 

36 

33 

—  della  Farina,  Via 

Oatilia,  Via   ...  . 

• 

26 

del.   ...... 

14 

Ottaviano  Sforza,Via 

8 

—  Giordano,  Via    . 

12 

Ovidlo,  Via   ...   . 

9 

—  di  Pietli...  .   .   . 

14 

# 

Moro,  Via  del   .   .   . 

• 

18 

Pace,  Piazza  della  . 

• 

15 

Moroni,  Vicolo     .   . 

• 

10 

Palatino,  Monte   .  . 

• 

19,22 

19,22 

LIST  OF  STREETS. 
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Palermo,  VU.  .   .   . 

• 

24 

Pinciana,  Via  di  .  . 

20,21 

Palestro,  Via.  .   .   . 

80 

Pincio,  Monte   .   .   . 

20,23 

Paloxnbella,yiadeUa 

• 

16,18 

Pio,  Palazzo  .   .  .  . 

• 

14 

PamphSj,  Pajazso    . 

• 

15 

Piombino,  Palazzo  . 

23 

. 

— ,  ViUa 

• 

• 

1,4 

Piscinola,  Via  .   .   . 

• 

16 

S.  Pancrazio 

• 

• 

4 

Plebiscito,  Piazza  del 

12 

— ,  Porta 

• 

7 

Plinio,  Via    .... 

11 

Panetteria.  Via.  .   , 
Panico,  Via  di  .   .   • 

21 

Po,  Via 

25 

• 

12 

Poll,  Palazzo .... 

21 

PaniBperna,  Via   .   . 

• 

23,27 

— ,  Piazza 

21 

S.  Pantaleone    .   .    . 

• 

15 

^^"«       T  Itt          •••••• 

• 

21 

— ,  Via  di 

V 

16 

Policlinico 

82 

Pantheon 

• 

18 

Polveriera,  Via  della 

• 

22 

Paola,  Via 

• 

12 

Pompeo  Magno,  Vto 
Ponte  Siato,  .Vicolo 

11 

Paolina,  Via  «... 
Paolo  £milio.  Via  . 

■ 

26 

8 

• 

• 

18 

di 

10 

S.  Paolo,  Porto.  .  . 

Ponteflci,  Via  de*    . 

• 

17 

— ,  Via  di 

• 

• 

18 

Popolo,  Piazza  del . 

13,16 

Paradiso,  Via  del    . 
Parioli,  Monti  .   .   . 

• 

14 

— ,  Porta  del.   .   .   . 

13 

16 

Porta  Gastello/fiadi 
Porto  Latina,.  Via  di 

9 

Parione,  Via  in    .   . 

• 

16 

• 

• 

27,30 

PMqninp,  Piazza  del 

• 

15 

—  Leone,  Via  di .  . 

• 

16 

16 

Passeggio  Pabblico 

—  S.  Lorenzo,  Via  di 

30 

30,33 

del  Monte  Pincio  . 

16 

—  S.  Pancrazio,  Via 

Pastini,  Via  de'   .   . 

♦ 

18 

CLX     ••••■«•• 

• 

7 

Pastrengo,  Via.   .   . 
Patrizi,  Villa    .   .   . 

27 

—  S.  Paolo,  Via  di 

• 

• 

19,20 

29 

—  Pia,  Via  di  .  .   . 

29 

Pellegrini.  Pis  zza  dei 

• 

14 

—  Salaria,  Via  di   . 

25,26 

S.  Pellegnno .... 

• 

14 

—  3.  Sebastiano,  Via 

Pellegrino,  Via  del . 

• 

12,14 

di 

• 

• 

23,27 

Pelliccia,  Via  della 

• 

10,13 

Porteae,  Porta  .  .   . 

• 

13 

Penna,  Via  di  .   .   . 

14 

9 

Portico  di  Ottovia  . 

• 

17 

Pescheria,  Via  della 

• 

17 

Porto  diBipa  Grande 

• 

• 

13,16 

Petrarea,  Via    .   .  . 

• 

28 

—  di  Bipetto.   .  .  . 

14 

• 

Pettinari,  Via  de'    . 

• 

14 

Portuen^e,  Porto  .  . 

• 

• 

11,14 

Pia,  Piazza 

12 

-,  Via 

a 

• 

11,14 

— ,  Porto 

29 

Posto 

18 

18 

Pianellari,  Via.   .  . 

9 

15 

Pozzetto,  Via  del.  . 
Pozzi,  Via  de'  .  .  . 

18 

Pianto,  Via  del    .   . 

14,17 

# 

20 

Piemonte,  Via  .   .   . 

2d 

3.  Praaaede 

a 

26 

Pieroni,  Villa   .   .   . 

m 

% 

21 

Prati  diCaatello,  Vi- 

Pietra, Piazza  di  .   . 

18 

colo  dei 

4 

—,  Via  di  .....   . 

18 

Prefetti,  Via  di    .   . 

18 

Pietramellara,  Via  . 

• 

9 

7 

Preneatina,  Porto    . 

• 

34 

Pietrelle,     Vicolo 

PreabyterianCburch, 

delle 

# 

34 

Via  Venti  Settem- 

Pietro  Coflsa,  Via    . 

14 

bre,  near  the  Quat- 

—  Roselli,  Via .  .  . 

« 

7 

tro  Fontane   *   .  . 

24 

S.  Pietro  in  Montorio 

• 

10 

Principe  Amedeo, 

—  in  Vaticano,  Ba- 

Via 

■ 

27,80 

flilica 

6 

—  Eugenio,  Via  .   . 

• 

82 

,  Piazza  di  .   . 

6 

—  di  Napoli,.  Via    . 

28 

—  in  Vinooli     .   .   . 

• 

23 

—  Umberto,  Via  .  . 

• 

30,32 

,  Biazza.  di   .   . 

6,9 

23 

Principeasa  Marghe- 

f 

,  Via  di    .   .   . 

( 

28 

rito.  Via 

• 

30,32 

88.  Pietro  e  Marcel- 

Priorato,  Via  del     . 

. 

. 

17 

lino  ......   .  .   . 

28 

8.  Priaca 

. 

• 

20 

Pilotto,  Piazza  della 

21 

-,  Via  di 

• 

• 

19,20 

— ,  Via  della.   .  .   . 

• 

21 

Propaganda  Fide  .   . 

21 

Pinaco,  Via  del    .   . 

• 

16 

— ,  Via  di 

21 

Pinciana,  Porta    .   . 

20,23 

Propenio,  Via  .  .   . 

8 

12 
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S.  Padenziana  .   .   . 

• 

24,27 

SallusUana,  Via  .  . 

23,26 

Puglie,  Via   .... 

36 

Salami,  Via  de'    .   . 

• 

16 

Poriflcasione^  Via 

S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro 

• 

12 

della 

21 

Salviati,  Palazzo  .   . 

• 

9 

• 

25 

25 

^ 

18,21 

• 

SS.  anattro,  Via  de' 

L.  Santini,  Via*  .*   * 

• 

10 

Quattro  Oantoni,Via 

• 

26 

Santo,  VicolQ  del    . 

• 

35 

—  Goronati    .... 

• 

25 

Sardegna,  Via  .   .   . 

23 

—  Fontane 

24 

Sardi,  Via  dei  .  .   . 

• 

36 

,  Via 

24 

SavoreUi,  Villa    .   . 

« 

7 

Qaerceti,  Via  del    . 

• 

25 

25 

Scaccia,  Via  .... 

3 

(inintilio  Sella,  Via 

26 

Scala  Santa   .... 

■ 

• 

23,31 

i^nirinale,  Mpnie    . 

24 

21 

Scala,  Via  della  .   . 

• 

10 

— ,  Palazzo  e  Qiar- 

Scalcaccia,  Vicolo 

dino  del  

• 
• 

21 

21 

della 

16 

— ,  Piazza  del   .   .   . 

Schiavoni,  Via  de'  . 

16',18 

— ,  Via  del 

• 

21,24 

Sciarra-Qolonna,  Pa- 

/ 

Qairiti,  Hazza  dei  . 

11 

lazzo 

Scilla,  Via 

• 

8 

18 

Sasella,  Via  .... 

21 

Scipioni,  Via  degli 

5,8,10 

Batazzi^  Via  ...   . 

• 

80 

Scorpione,  Vicolo 

R^,  Viale  del    .  .   . 

« 

13 

13 

dello ....... 

« 

■ 

32,36 

Beggio,  Via  .... 

23 

Scosaa-Gavalli,  Pi- 

Begina, Viale  della 

28,31 

azza  

9 

Begola,  Via  della    . 

11 

13,14 

Scrofa,  Via  della .   . 

15 

15 

Riarj,  Yicolo.  de\   . 

• 

11 

S.  SebaatianeUo.  Via 
S.    Sebaatiano  de' 

17 

Ricasoli,  Via.   .   .   . 

• 

29 

Bicovero,  Via  di 

• 

16 

Mercanti 

• 

22 

Bipetta,  Passeggiata 

S.  Sebaatiano,  Porta 

• 

• 

SO 

Qx     •     *«*     '^     •*      * 

14 

Sebeto,  Via   .... 

25 

— ,  Ponie  di  .  .   .  . 

15 

Sediari,  Via  dei   .   . 

« 

15 

— ,  Via  di  .  ;    .   .   . 

14 

Semenzaio  comunale 

• 

• 

26 

BisorgimentOf  Piana 

6,8 

Seminario,  Via  del 

• 

18 

BisparxQio,  Gassa  di 
Bobbia^  Via  .della  . 

• 

18 

Senato  del  Beguo    . 

• 

15 

• 

• 

17,18 

Senatore,  Palazzo  del 

• 

20 

8.  Bocco 

16 

Sepolcro  di  Bibolo  . 

• 

20 

Boma  Libera,  Via  . 

a 

• 

10 

—  de'  Scipioni     .   . 
Serpentl,  Vi^  de*     . 

• 

* 

30 

Bomana,  Piazza  .   . 

• 

13 

• 

23 

Bondinini,  Palazzo  . 

14,17 

Servio  Tullio,^ggere 

Boaa.  Via  dejla    .   . 
Bospigliosi,  Palazzo 

18 

di 

20 

• 

21 

Serviti, , Via  del    .   . 
Sette  Sale 

21 

# 

Botto,  Ponte.   .   .    . 

• 

16 

• 

26 

Bubattino,  Via     .   . 

• 

. 

14 

,  Via  deUe  .   . 

• 

26 

SS.  Baflna  e  ^econda 

18 

Settimi^na,  Porta    . 

■ 

10 

Bnpe  Tarpea,  Via  . 

• 

19 

Sforza,  Piazza  .   .   . 

• 

12 

Rnspoli,  Palazzo  .   . 

9 

Via 

Sforza^Gesarini,  Pa^ 

9 

26 

S.  Baba 

• 
• 

20 
20 

lazzo  ....... 

12 

— ,  Via  di 

^  •~BJ^X^     w        •         •       ^m         •        •         • 

—  Pallavicini,  Via. 

9 

Sabelli,  Via  dei  .   . 

35,36 

Sicilia,  Via    ...   . 

23,26 

S.  Sabina 

• 

16 

S.  Silveatro    .... 

• 

21 

— ,  Via  di  .  ".   .   .   . 

• 

16,19 

—  in  Capite  .... 

18 

Sabini,  Palazzo.   .   . 

18 

,  Piazza  di  .   . 

18 

Sacchetti,  PaWzzo  . 

12 

S.  Silvia 

■ 

• 

22 

Sacriatia,     Piazza 

S.  Simonetti,  palazzo 

18 

della  ...;.... 

• 

6 

Siatina,  Via    ...  . 

21 

— ,  Via. della].   .  .   . 

6 

S.  Siato 

« 

» 

26 

Sacro  Guore,' Ghiesa 

Siato,  Ponte   .... 

• 

13 

del     ;...... 

80 

Solfcrino,  Via  .   .   . 

30 

Salaria,  Porta  .   .   . 

26,26 

Sora,  Palazzo    .   .   . 

• 

12 

,  Via  della  .   . 

25 

,26 

Spada,  Palazzo.   .   . 

. 

U 
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Spagna,  Palaszo  di .  • 

18,21 

Tor  Mellina   .... 

• 

15 

— ,  Piazza  di    .   .   . 

17,18 

—  Sanguinea.   .  .   . 

• 

15 

Specchj,  Piazza  de' 

—  de'  Specchj ,  Via 

(or  Pellegrini)  .   . 

• 

14 

di 

• 

17 

8.   Spirito,  Oratorio 

Tordlnona,  Via  di  . 

15 

di  .    .  .   

9 

Torino,  Via   .... 

• 

27 

— ,  Porta     .  *   .   .   . 

• 

9 

Torlonia,  Palazzo    . 

18 

20 

—  in  Sassia   .... 
•Stampecia,  Via  della 

21 

9 
21 

— ,  Villa { 

2% 
31,^ 

Statuto,  Via  deUo    . 

• 

26 

Torre  Argentina,  Via 

' 

Stazione  GentriJe    . 

27 

• 

27 

• 

11 

di 

14,15 
20 

—  di  Trastevere  .   . 

Torre    delle   Milizie 

• 

S.   Stefano  Botondo 

• 

t 

25 

Toscana,  Via'    .  .   . 

23 

,  Via  di    ... 

. 

• 

25 

Travicella,  Via  della 

• 

• 

21 

Stelletta,  Via  della. 

15 

Tre  Pupazzi,  Via  dei 

9 

Strengari,  Via  .   .   . 

■ 

13,14 

Trevi,  Fontana  di  . 

■ 

21 

Strohl-Fem,  Villa  . 

16 

Tribonali,  Piazza  dei 

12,15 

S.  Sndario,  Via  del 

• 

14 

Triclinio  Leoniano  . 

a 

• 

30 

S.  Susanna    .... 

24 

8.  Trinity  de'  Monti 

20 

— ,  Vicolo 

24 

,  Piazza.  .   .   . 

—  de   Pellegrini  .  . 

21 

• 

14 

Tacito,  Via    .... 

11 

—  degli  Spagnaoli  . 

• 

18 

Tartaraga,  Piazza   . 

• 

17 

Trionfale,  Via  .   .   . 

4 

Tasso,  Via 

• 

29 

Tritone.  Via  del  .   . 
Trofei  di  Mario,  see 

21 

G.  Tarani,  Via    .   . 

• 

• 

13 

Teatro  Argentina    . 

• 

14 

Acqna  Giulia. 

—  Gapranica  .... 

• 

18 

Tronto,  Via   .... 

25 

—  Gostanzi    .... 

• 

27 

Tnscalana,  Via    .   . 

• 

f 

35 

—  Manzoni 

• 

24,27 

—  di  Marcello  .   .   . 

• 

16 

Umberto,  Ponte    .   . 
Umilti,  Via  deir.   . 

15 

Teatro  Metastasio    . 

15 

■ 

18,21 

—  della  Pace    .   .  . 

16 

Uniti,  Piazza  deir  . 

8 

,  Via  del  .  .   . 

• 

15 

University  della  Sa- 

—  di  Pompeo    .   .   . 

—  della  Valle  .   .  . 

14 

pienza  ...... 

15 

• 

15 

Urbana,  Via  .... 

• 

23 

S.  Teodoro     .... 

■ 

19 

— ,  Via  di 

• 

19 

Valadier,  Via   .  .   . 

11 

Terenzio,  Via    .   .   . 

8 

Valle,  Piazza  di  .  . 

« 

15 

Terme  di  Garacalla 

« 

• 

23,24 

—  deir  Inferno    .   . 

2,3 

—  di  Diocleziano    . 

27 

/ 

Vantaggio,  Via  del . 

14,17 

—  di  Tito 

• 

25 

VanviteUi.  Via.   .  . 
Varese,  Via   .... 

■ 

• 

14,17 

Terme,  Piazza  delle 

30 

(formerly  di  Ter- 

Vascellari, Vicolo  de' 

• 

16 

mini)    

27 

Vaticano,  Monte  .   . 

3,6 

Termini,   Fontana, 

— ,  Palazzo 

6 

see  Acqoa  Felice. 

Velabro,  Via  in  .   . 

• 

19 

— ,  Piazza   di,    see 

Venere    e   Boma, 

PlazzadelleTerme. 

Tempio  di  .   .   .   . 

« 

22 

Testaccio,  Monte  .   . 

• 

• 

15 

Veneto,  Via  .... 

23 

Tiberio.TibnrrijVia 

« 

• 

10 

Venezia,  Palazzo  di 

• 

17 

Tibullo,  Via  ...   . 

8 

— ,  Piazza  di    .   .  . 

• 

17 

Tiburtina.  Porta  .   . 
Ticino,  Via    .... 

• 

33 

-l  Via 

• 

24 

22 

Ventl  Settembre,Via 

26,27 

Tiradiavoli,  Via  .  . 

• 

4 

Verano,  Via  del  .  . 

■ 

36 

Tittoni,  Via  ...   . 

• 

• 

10 

Vergini,  Via  delle  . 

• 

21 

TomaceUi,  Via  .   .   . 

18 

Vespasiano,  Via  .  . 

6 

8.  Tommaso  in  For- 

Vetrina,  Via  della  . 

• 

12,15 

mis 

14^16 

22 

Vicenza,  Via     .  .   . 
Vidoni,  Palazzo    .   . 

80 

• 

14 

Tor  Argentina,  Via  di 

• 

—  de'  Conti  .... 

• 

20 

Villa,  Vicolo  della . 

34 

,  Via  di    .  .   . 

• 

20 

Viminale,  Monte  .  . 

• 

24,27 

Anutuio    . 
VUdoiitf,  Vi» 

-,  VI..  .  .  . 
VlHori*,  Vis. 
-  OolDnnB,  VI 

Cor».  .  .  ° 

i 

IB 

« 

IB 

31 
31 

12, 
li,lT 

VoUoi,  Vlim    '. 
Voltarao,  Vi«    .    .    . 

27 

30 

s 

Wolkowiy,  yilU    . 

31 

StbufU.,  Til  .  .  . 

!*."v',r/.*:=. : : : 

e 
e 

33 
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Metri 
^1^^   Avanzi    di    costruzioni  antiche. 
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